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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


The ten years that have intervened since the publication of the first 
edition of this book have seen great advances in electronics and in atomic 
and nuclear physics. Although these topics are not actually in the field 
of electricity and electromagnetism, they have much in common with it. 
Significant developments in them influence both the physical basis of 
electrical theory and the emphasis to be accorded certain practical appli- 
cations. As one consequence of this the accounts of electronics and 
radiation in the first edition have been expanded somewhat in the direction 
of the higher frequencies that have become important in radar and atomic- 
physics research. Also brief accounts of generators of these frequencies 
and of resonant cavities and wave guides are now included. 

Most present students of electricity and electromagnetism are more 
familiar with atomic physics than those of a decade ago. This unifying 
point of view is now commonly presented in elementary physics courses. 
Also our knowledge of the electric and magnetic properties of atoms 
in various states of aggregation has grown significantly in recent years. 
In consequence a somewhat greater familiarity with atomic physics is 
assumed, and more attention is devoted in this edition to the physics of 
solid conduction, the magnetic properties of atoms and nuclei, and 
high-energy electromagnetic ion accelerators. 

There have also been numerous other changes of greater or lesser 
moment throughout the book. The chapter on nonohmic circuit ele- 
ments has been largely rewritten both to take account of the development 
of thermistors and to endeavor to improve the earlier presentation. Cer- 
tain errors in the previous edition have been corrected, and the author is 
greatly indebted to his many friends and users of the book for pointing 
these out to him. The assistance of Professors J. Halpern, P. H. Miller, 
Jr., W. E. Stephens, and C. Weygandt, through helpful criticism and 
constructive suggestion, is gratefully acknowledged. 


Philadelphia, Pa, 
January ^ 1949 


Gayloeb P. Harnwell 




PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


The physical phenomena that are grouped together under the heading 
of electricity and magnetism are of basic importance in almost every 
branch of science. The fields of electrical power and communication 
engineering are the ones of greatest economic moment, but electrical 
devices and electrical measuring techniques are valuable tools in all the 
branches of natural science and in medicine. Fundamental electrical 
phenomena are, however, primarily the concern of the physicist, and it 
is from the point of view of the experimental physicist that this account 
of the elements of the subject has been prepared. It is intended as an 
introduction to both experimental and theoretical electricity, but the 
emphasis is placed on the experimental aspect rather than the theoretical. 
In addition to the fundamental classical phenomena, elementary dis- 
cussions of electronics and gas discharges have been included, as many 
of the most interesting modern developments are taking place in these 
fields. 

Though the subject is here developed from the basic experimental 
laws, these are introduced as being to some extent familiar to the student. 
It is assumed that he has had a sound introduction to physics in an ele- 
mentary course and that this is his second encounter with the concepts 
of electricity. A general familiarity with the subjects of mechanics and 
heat, such as would be gained from an introductory course hi physics, 
is also presupposed. Though the theoretical development is not the 
primary purpose of this text, it is essential to an understanding of the 
subject, and it has been necessary to assume a certain knowledge of ele- 
mentary mathematical techniques. This, however, is limited to a knowl- 
edge of the differential and integral calculus and elementary differential 
equations. One of the appendices is a r6sum6 of the types of first- and 
second-order differential equations that are most frequently encountered 
in the text. Use is made of* the vector notation, as this was developed 
primarily for dealing with physical phenomena such as electricity and 
magnetism. It simplifies the presentation and facilitates the statement 
of the fundamental laws in a general form independent of special coordi- 
nate systems. This concise formulation makes the expressions more 
easily remembered and reduces the mathematical typography to a mini- 
mum. For the benefit of students who have not previously employed 
this technique the necessary concepts and notations are developed ah 
initio in an appendix. 

vii 
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As this presentation is concerned primarily with the experimental 
aspect of the subject, the system of units that has the widest practical 
acceptance has been adopted throughout. This is the system in which 
the unit of work is the joule, the unit of power the watt, the unit of charge 
the coulomb, and the unit of resistance the ohm. This system of units 
is used almost exclusively in all practical applications, and, to avoid the 
confusion which frequently results from the use of different units in differ- 
ent parts of the subject, this system is adopted at the beginning and used 
consistently. Other possible systems are, of course, discussed and used 
explicitly from time to time to familiarize the student with the classical 
electrostatic and electromagnetic systems. The mechanical units chosen 
are the meter, kilogram, and second.^ A consistent absolute system of 
electrical units can be based upon this choice, and the units of length and 
mass are the actual international standards rather than subdivisions of 
them. Furthermore, the International Committee of Weights and 
Measures has adopted the absolute system of units based on this choice of 
the fundamental quantities. 

The International Committee has not chosen any particular funda- 
mental electrical unit. In this treatment the permeability of free space, 
which is written jno, will be chosen as exactly h: X henry per meter. 
The factor iir, which classes these units as ^^rationaV^ is included in 
order to simplify the electromagnetic relations rather than Coulomb^s 
law of electrostatic attraction. The reason for the adoption of ration- 
alized units is that the electromagnetic relations are more frequently 
used than the electrostatic equation in most applications. It is unfortu- 
nate from the pedagogic point of view that Coiilomb^s law in these units 
involves a constant and lacks the simplicity associated with the quanti- 
tative law in the electrostatic system. The necessity for a constant of 
proportionality in this law is inherent in the absolute practical system of 
units and rationalization merely increases it by the factor 4ct. The 
situation is somewhat analogous to that of the universal law of gravi- 
tation, which contains a dimensional constant since the newtonian dynam- 
ical law, F = ma, has been chosen without one. The above dynamical 
law, of course, holds in this form in the system of units here adopted and 
the name given the unit of force, which will give a mass of 1 kg. an acceler- 
ation of 1 m. per second per second, is the newton. 

The constant in Coulomb^s law of electrostatics has a certain advan- 
tage in that it conserves the identity of the electrical and mechanical 
units on the two sides of the equation. As the force is in newtons, the 
charges in coulombs, and the distance in meters, the constant of propor- 

1 It should be pointed out that density and specific gravity are not the same in this 
system of units. The maximum density of water is evidently 1,000 Kg. per cubic 
meter and that of dry air at 0°C., and 76 cm. Hg is 1.2928 Kg. per cubic meter. 
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tionality that occurs in the denominator has the dimensions coulombs 
squared per newton per meter squared, and no question need arise as to 
the dimensions of charge in the fundamental mechanical units. Further- 
more, this constant appears in the relation between electric field and elec- 
tric polarization and displacement. In consequence of its introduction 
the field is measured in terms of volts per meter and the other two quanti- 
ties in terms of coulombs per square meter. This serves to draw an addi- 
tional valuable distinction between these entities. A similar situation 
arises in connection with the magnetic field and magnetization and induc- 
tion that serves to differentiate these quantities in the mind of the student. 

In this treatment electric charge is considered as the fundamental 
electric and electromagnetic entity. It is the additional datum that must 
be introduced to extend the law^s of mechanics to cover electric and elec- 
tromagnetic phenomena. The first division of the subject that is taken 
up is that of electrostatics, which deals with the configurations of charges 
at rest and the resultant mechanical forces betw'een them. The physical 
concepts involved in this field are simpler than those of electromagnetism. 
This division also serves to introduce the vectorial concepts of gradient 
and divergence in their most evident physical form. In this classical 
field the examples have been limited to the simplest geometries of points, 
planes, cylinders, and spheres. The nonmagnetic phenomena that are 
associated with the flow of electric charge are then considered. It is 
assumed at this point in the text that the student is familiar with the 
basic electrical instruments such as the galvanometer and its derivatives, 
the voltmeter and ammeter. The principles of operation of these instru- 
ments are not taken up until a later chapter. In vie^v of the familiarity 
of the average student wdth alternating currents at power frequencies, 
this topic is introduced in connection with linear and nonlinear resist- 
ances, which is somew^hat earlier than in the usual treatment. Also the 
consideration of nonohmic circuit elements and the conduction of elec- 
tricity in gases that follows is somewhat more extensive than is common 
in a general text. It is felt that their importance in modern circuit theory 
justifies this emphasis. 

The theory of magnetism is approached from the point of view of the 
electromagnetic phenomena associated with moving charges rather than 
from that of permanent magnetism. While the formal presentation in 
this way is not so direct, the fundamental unity of the subject is kept more 
clearly in mind. There is an economy of hypotheses, and there is also 
less tendency to confuse the significance of the different magnetic vec- 
tors. The concept of the magnetic pole is introduced, and the formal 
analogy between electrostatics and magnetostatics is indicated as an aid 
in calculation. However, the magnetic pole is regarded as a useful 
formal analogy rather than as an essential physical entity that is required 
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for the adequate description of experimental phenomena. The choice of 
illustrative material in the field of modern alternating- current-circuit 
theory has been guided largely by the importance of the various circuit 
elements and their combinations in the field of pure scientific research 
and in that of communication engineering. The inclusion of the latter 
field is due to the widespread interest in the theory of radio communi- 
cation on the part of a large group of students who have become more or 
less familiar with the practical details of the subject as ardent radio 
amateurs. The last division of the subject that is considered is that of 
electromagnetic radiation. In this discussion the emphasis has been laid 
on the frequency range that is generated with electrical circuits rather 
than on the higher range, which may be more properly considered as the 
province of physical optics. 

It is with some trepidation that a book differing as widely as this does 
from much precedent in a well-established field is offered to students 
and teachers of electricity. However, the subject has developed and 
expanded far beyond its position vrhen much of the classical precedent 
was established, and it is felt that it is no longer adequate to consider the 
subject primarily from a classical point of view without a fundamental 
integration of the modern theoretical outlook and the interesting and 
important technical advances. The author^s obligations to the many 
previous treatments of the subject are obvious throughout the text and 
are too numerous for individual mention. It is a great pleasure to 
acknowledge Professor H. P. Robertson^s helpful criticism of the prob- 
lems of mathematical presentation and that of Professor C. W. Willis in 
connection with the brief treatment of the technical material in Chap. 
XIL In addition, the author is greatly indebted to Dr. S. N. VanVoor- 
his and Dr. J. B. H. Kuper and to his colleagues at Princeton for their 
valuable advice and suggestions. 

Gaylord P. Harnwell 

University of Pennsylvania 

September j 1938 
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PRINCIPLES OF ELECTRICITY 
AND ELECTROMAGNETISM 


CHAPTER I 

ELECTROSTATICS 

1.1. Qualitative Electrostatic Phenomena. — All our senses yield infor- 
mation, either direct or indirect, regarding the group of physical phe- 
nomena that are classed together under the general heading of electricity 
and magnetism. Probably our most immediate experience of electricity 
is produced when small currents flow through the body and produce a 
tingling sensation. How'ever, sensations of this type are not suitable 
as a basis for a quantitative study of electricity. The only experimental 
measurements that can be made in a strictly quantitative way are those 
involving the position and change in position, or displacement, of a 
physical object. Measurements of this type constitute the data upon 
which the science of mechanics is based. A standard of length is defined 
and other lengths compared with it by means of a series of measurements 
of position. Similarly time is measured by the positions of the heavenly 
bodies or by the positions of clock hands, and after a standard of mass 
has been defined, other masses are compared with it by noting the null 
position of a balance pointer. It is only by making measurements of 
this type and correlating the results with mechanical laws that the 
phenomena of electricity can be studied in a quantitative manner. 
The derived mechanical concepts of force and work play an important 
role in this study, and it was through a series of qualitative observations 
on the forces that can be brought into existence by certain procedures 
that the fundamental concepts of electricity were first developed. 

The early Greek philosophers were aware of the fact that when 
amber, which is a yellowish resin, is rubbed it acquires the property 
of attracting to itself small bits of matter. That is, forces are brought 
into existence between these particles and the amber which are sufficiently 
strong to counteract, for instance, the force of gravity. The Greek word 
meaning amber is ^^p^eKTpov and it is from this that our word electricity 
is derived. When amber or any other material is in such a condition 
that it gives rise to these forces, it is said to be electrified. The production 
of electrification by the frictional process of rubbing is known as tri- 
boelectrification. William Gilbert, in the sixteenth century, investigated 

1 
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this type of electrification and on the basis of his observations divided all 
materials into two classes: Substances such as glass, amber, silk, etc., 
which he was able to electrify he called electrics'' and other substances 
such as the metals which he was unable to electrify he called ‘^non- 
electrics." These two groups we now know as insulators and conductors. 
About a century later, Du Fay showed that the distinction between these 
groups depends not on their ability to become electrified but on their 
ability to retain electrification at the point where it is produced. The 
condition of electrification is lost by a conductor if it is connected through 
a conducting path with some other large conductor such as the earth. 



!Fig. 1.1. — {a) Hard-rubber rod and a piece of wool with which it is to be rubbed, 
between which there is initially no force. (&) Force of attraction between the wool and 
the end of the hard-rubber rod against which it was rubbed, (c) Force of repulsion 
between the ends of two hard-rubber rods that have both been rubbed with wool. 

Du Fay also found that it is necessary to assume two types of electrifica- 
tion in. order to explain the phenomena he observed. These two types 
he called “vitreous” and “reanous” because the first was associated 
with glasslike and the second with resinlike materials. A few years 
later Benjamin Franklin suggested that there was really only one type of 
electricity that was present to a certain normal extent in all uncharged or 
neutral bodies. An excess over the normal quantity of this electricity which 
he called positive (+) gave rise to the phenomena of vitreous electrifica- 
tion and a lack of electricity produced negative (— ) or resinous elec- 
trification. We find it more convenient at our present stage of under- 
standing of electrical phenomena to retain the concept of two types of 
electricity as suggested by Du Fay. These types are present in equal 
quantities in a neutral or uncharged body. If this balance is disturbed, 
the body is said to be charged and we use the terms positive and negative 
as being particularly adapted to algebraic manipulation. 

A few simple instances of the types of experiments upon which these 
ideas rest will be discussed briefly. If one end of a hard-rubber rod is 
rubbed briskly with a piece of dry wool and is then suspended in a cradle 
at the end of a long fiber, as shown in Fig. 1.1, it will be foimd that when 
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the wool is brought near the rubbed end of the rod, the attractive force 
between the two will cause the charged end of the rod to swing toward 
the wool. If another hard-rubber rod is rubbed in a similar manner 
and is then brought up toward the charged end of the suspended rod, 
the latter will be repelled and will swing away from the second rod. If 
any other material is electrified by friction and approached to the sus- 
pended rod, the latter will be either attracted or repelled. If it be 
arbitrarily assumed that the charge on a rubber rod after being rubbed 
with wool is negative, it is evident that two negative charges repel one 
another. The positive sign produced by the product of two negative 
ones by the rules of algebra is associated with a force of repulsion. Sub- 
stances that attract the rod are said to have positive charges, and the 
negative sign resulting from the product of positive and negative is 
associated with a force of attraction. If a positively charged rod is 
suspended in the cradle, it is found to be repelled by other positive 
charges and attracted by negative ones in accordance with the algebraic 
rules proposed above. A substance does not always acquire a charge 
of the same sign on being rubbed with different materials. However, 
the following rule is found to hold. If rubbing together materials A 
and B makes A + and B — and if rubbing materials B and C makes 
B -f- and C — , then if materials A and C are rubbed together, A will 
become + and C — . Hence substances that can be tested in this way 
can be classified in a table such that a substance will be electrified 
positively on being rubbed with another if the second substance occurs 
below it in the table, and will be electrified negatively if the second sub- 
stance occurs above it. Such a table is known as a triboelectric series, 
The relationships which it expresses are at best approximate as the 
position of a substance is determined to some extent by other factors 
such as temperature, humidity, etc. 

Triboelectric Series 
(Smithsonian Tables) 

Rabbit^s fur 

Glass 

Mica 

Wool 

Cat^s fur 

Silk 

Cotton 

Wood 

Amber 

Resins 

Metals (Cu, Ni, Co, Ag, etc.) 

Sulphur 

Metals (Pt, Au) 

Celluloid 
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As a result of modem experiments in atomic physics we have reason 
to believe that the atoms which constitute the different chemical elements 
and which in a state of aggregation form the molecules characteristic 
of chemical compounds are themselves composed of positive and negative 
charges. The mass of the atom is largely associated with the positive 
charges and certain neutral constituents; these together form a central 
nucleus, the net positive charge of which determines the atomic species 
or chemical element. Surrounding this nucleus is a cloud of negative 
charges which possesses a characteristic configuration. For a normal 
atom the magnitude of this negative charge is equal to that of the net 
positive charge on the nucleus with the result that the atom is electrically 
neutral. This extranuclear cloud of charge is composed of an integral 
number of elementary indivisible negative charges known as electrons. 
The mass of an electron is less than that of a nucleus by a factor of the 
order of 10^. The electron configuration is maintained by forces which 
are at least partially of the nature of those between macroscopic charges. 
When an electron is removed from a normal atom, the result is a posi- 
tively charged particle known as a positive ion. The work necessary to 
remove an electron from an atom can be measured and it is found that 
certain electrons of the configuration are much more loosely boimd to 
the positive nucleus than others. In the solid state of aggregation the 
positive nuclei and their surrounding electron configurations are held 
in fixed relative positions by certain forces and it is to this rigid spacial 
structure that the permanence of shape of a solid body is ascribed. In 
certain types of solids the space lattice formed by the positions of the 
constituent atoms is such that one or two of the more loosely bound 
electrons associated with each atom are not held rigidly to it but are so 
influenced by the neighboring electric charges of the solid that they are 
able to move more or less freely through the lattice. They are, however, 
retained by the physical boundaries of the solid as by the walls of a box. 
These mobile electrons are known as condv£tion electrons. The types 
of solids that exhibit phenomena which can be understood at least to a 
first approximation by a qualitative picture of this sort are known as 
conductors. If all the constituent electrons of a solid are bound rigidly 
to the atoms forming the solid lattice structure so that no relative motion 
of the charges is possible, the phenomena to be expected would be those 
characteristic of the class of substances known as insulators. For 
with these, if a positive or negative charge is produced by friction in a 
particular region, it remains in that locality and does not distribute 
itself over the object as it would in the case of a conductor. 

This qualitative picture will be amplified and made more definite 
and quantitative in later discussions, but it is of assistance at this point 
in understanding certain of the simple phenomena of electrification in 
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insulators and conductors. Consider, for instance, a glass rod that is 
charged positively by rubbing with silk. In some way that is little 
understood electrons that were pre\dously associated with the surface 
atoms of the glass are effectively rubbed off and adhere to the silk. A 
light sphere of fiber or pith wrapped with thin aluminum foil and sus- 
pended by an insulating silk thread is frequently used as a test body. 
If the rod is brought in contact with the pith ball, electrons will flow 
from the foil to neutralize the charge at the point of contact, and if the 
rod is then removed, the ball is left positively charged at the expense of 
part of the charge previously on the 
rod. The rod will then repel the pith 
ball if brought toward it. If a conduct- 
ing body on an insulating support is 
placed with one end near the pith ball 
and the rod approached to its other end, 
as illustrated in Fig. 1.2, the pith baU 
will be repelled as from the proximity 1 . 2 .— Transmission of the me- 

of the rod itself. The conduction elec- ■^]^0 separation of the charges on a 
trons, being negative, are attracted I^eutral conductor under the influence 

T ,, 1 /. ,1 1 , of a neighboring charge (induction). 

toward the end of the conductor near 

the rod, leaving a net positive charge on the far end, under the influence 
of which the positively charged pith ball is repelled. Thus the influence 
of the neighboring charges on the rod effectively separates a fraction of 
the charges on the neutral conductor. This phenomenon is known as 
induction. 

It is possible to demonstrate the presence of charge quite directly by dusting over 
the body a mixture of powdered red lead and sulphur that has been previously shaken 
together. During the shaking the sulphur becomes negatively charged, and the red 
lead is charged positively, by friction between the grains; when the mixture is dusted 
over a body the sulphur adheres to positively charged areas and the red lead to those 
that are negatively charged, imparting characteristic colors to the charged regions. 

The electroscope, which is an instrument for determining the magni- 
tude and sign of an electric charge, is a further illustration of induction. 
One form of the instrument is shown diagrammatically in Fig. 1.3. 
A metal container with an open top is supported from the bottom by a 
metal rod that runs down through a cork into a glass flask. Attached 
to this rod a few inches above its lower end is a light conducting fiber 
or strip of thin gold or aluminum leaf. Normally, when no charges are 
present, the leaf or fiber hangs down in contact with the rod. But if, 
for instance, a positive charge is brought near the conducting system, 
as indicated at the left in Fig. 1.3, the conduction electrons tend to 
move up toward it, leaving a net positive charge on the leaf and rod 
in its neighborhood. As these positive charges repel one another, the 
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leaf is pushed out against the pull of gravity and the displacement of 
the leaf is a measure of the magnitude of the charge. If the posi- 
tively charged rod is now touched to the conducting system, some of the 
electrons leave the latter and the resultant net positive charge causes 
the leaf to continue to diverge even after the charged rod is removed. 
If now a negative charge is brought up, conduction electrons are repelled 
toward the leaf, neutralizing the positive charge and causing the leaf to 
fall. A positive charge would produce the reverse effect and thus the 
sign of a charge can be distinguished. The human body is a sufficiently 
good conductor so that if a neutral electroscope is near a positively 
charged rod and the conducting system of the electroscope is touched 
with a finger, electrons, attracted by the charge, will flow from the body 

to the instrument. If the finger is then 
removed before removing the positive 

( charge, the instrument will be left with a 
net negative charge. This is known as 
charging by induction; it results in the 
acquisition of a charge of the opposite sign 
to that originally brought up to the 
electroscope. 

In accordance with the qualitative 
theory of these effects that has been pre- 

\ sented it is evident that electrification con- 
sists in the separation of charge rather than 
in its production. The fact that this is so 
of and that equal amounts of positive and 
re negative electricity always appear at any 
charging process can also be demonstrated 
with the electroscope. If the instrument is originally uncharged and a 
glass rod that has been rubbed with a piece of silk is placed in the upper 
container, the leaf will be seen to diverge. But if the silk is also placed 
in the container, as indicated at the right in Fig. 1.3, the leaf will faU to 
its normal position, indicating that there is no net charge in the container. 
This is a demonstration in a simple instance of what is a very important 
and fundamental general electrical law. No experiments have ever been 
performed that indicate that electrical charge can be either created or 
destroyed. Thus we may state that in any process electrical charge is 
always conserved. This law ranks with that of the conservation of 
momentum and with that of the conservation of mass or energy. 

Machines can be built for the separation of charge that are con- 
tinuously operating. These are known as static machines or electro- 
static generators. These machines operate on the principle of induction 
as illustrated by a simple piece of demonstration equipment known as 




Fig. 1.3. — Electroscope demo: 
stration that equal amounts 
positive and negative charge a 
separated at a charging process. 
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the electrophorus. This consists of a flat wax surface and a conducting 
plate with an insulating handle. The wax is first rubbed with some 
material that leaves, say, a positive charge on its surface. If the plate 
is then set upon the wax, a small fraction of the conduction electrons 
from the plate will flow to the points of contact with the wax, but there 
are actually very few points of contact and the major effect is the separa- 
tion of charge on the plate as indicated in Fig. 1.4. If a contact is then 
made between the plate and ground, electrons will be drawn to the plate 
by the positive charge on the wax, and when the contact is removed, 
the plate is left with a net negative charge. The insulating handle may 
then be grasped and the plate removed, carrying with it the negative 
charge to any desired place. If this charge is removed by contact with 
some other object the plate may be returned to the wax and the process 



(oi) (b) (c) 


Fig. 1.4. — The electrophorous. (a) Neutral metal disk laid on a positively charged 
wax surface, (b) Excess positive charge is conveyed to the earth through a conducting 
connection, (c) A net negative charge is retained by the disk. 

repeated. In this way an indefinite amount of charge may be transferred 
to any object by repeated contacts with the plate. 

In the Wimshurst type of generator rotating glass disks carry what 
are effectively electrophorus plates and produce this transfer of charge in a 
continuous process. The machine is illustrated diagrammatically in Fig. 
1.5. One disk is represented as being larger than the other for 
the purposes of the diagram and the shaded portions represent 
patches of conducting metal foil attached to the disks. The arms Si 
and S 2 are of metal, insulated from one another, and terminated in light 
wire brushes that rub over the metal patches as they rotate. The 
other contacts to the disks which lead up to the spherical terminals 
marked + and — are of the form of sharply pointed metal combs between 
which the eonductiug patches pass. The action of these is somewhat 
the same as that of the brush contacts. If the surface beneath the comb 
is, say, positively charged, electrons are drawn to the points of the comb. 
Under the influence of the strong electrical forces near the tips of the 
comb the surrounding air becomes effectively conducting. The positive 
and negative charges constituting the air molecules are separated; the 
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positive charges pass to the comb, neutralizing its charge, and the 
negative ones pass to the conducting patch. This results effectively in a 
transfer of electrons from the points of the comb to the conductor 
beneath it. This process is known as corona transfer and is widely used 
in electrostatic devices in air. 

Assume that at the start there is a small residual positive charge on ai. 
This will induce a negative charge on 6s and a positive one on jSs. When 
63 moves into the position 61, it induces a positive charge on the conduct- 
ing patch which is then in the position as and a negative charge on the 
conductor then in the position as. This process builds up positive charges 

on the plates in the a and jS positions 
and negative charges on those in the 6 
and a positions. When these charges 
achieve a suflEicient magnitude, they are 
partially drawn off by corona to the 
combs. The o’s and ^S’s passing under 
the right-hand comb deliver a positive 
charge to it and the 6’s and a’s deliver 
a negative charge to the left-hand comb. 
Thus the spherical terminals will 
become highly charged in the sense 
static generator. mdicated in the diagram. A limit to 

the magnitude of the charge is set by 
corona from these electrodes or the occurrence of a disruptive spark 
between them. 

The Van de Graaff type of generator is superior to the Wimshurst 
machine for the separation of large quantities of charge. A large hollow 
metal sphere is supported on an insulating column, as indicated diagram- 
matically in Fig. 1.6. A belt of some insulating material such as silk 
or rubber runs in the column between a motor-driven pulley at the base 
and an idling pulley up inside the sphere. This acts as a conveyor belt 
carrying, say, positive charge to the sphere and negative charge from it 
to the ground. Assume that the lower pointed electrode between the 
belts has a residual negative charge or that the outer electrode is charged 
positively by some external source such as the battery indicated in the 
diagram. The ascending belt is then charged positively by corona 
from the electrode ci and on reaching ez is discharged by corona malfing 
this electrode positive. 64 then becomes negative by induction, spra3dng 
the downward moving portion of the belt with negative charge which 
is then partially transferred to the electrode Ci which tends to enhance 
the positive charge gained by the ascending belt. Thus the rate of 
transfer of charge increases as the process proceeds. Negative charge 
is lost to the ground through the pulley Pi and the electrode Ci while 
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positive charge is gained by the sphere through the upper pulley 
and the electrode 64 . The mutual repulsion of the positive charges 
distributes them on the outside of the sphere, leaving the electrode 64 
in a condition that is always receptive to more charge. The large radius 
of curvature and smooth surface of the sphere minimizes loss by corona 
and permits the accumulation of a very large charge upon it. 

1.2. The Law of Force between Elementary Electrostatic Charges. — 
In order to handle electrical phenomena quantitatively it is necessary 
to know how the force between charges varies + + + 

with the physical circumstances. It must be + 
specified first of all that electrostatics deals 

with charges that are at rest with respect to y V 

the observer. If any relative motion takes 1 

place, other forces are brought into play and ■^i | 

these will be discussed later under the heading ^ ^ 

of electromagnetism. Though the effects of I 03 

forces between elementary electrical particles 

(electrons and ions) can be observed, the ^ 

simpler experiments are performed by observ- + ^ r 

ing the effects of electrical forces on relatively E 

large charged bodies. In order that the + : 

electrical charge shall be effectively localized U 

at points in space the linear dimensions of V e - 

these test bodies must be small in comparison - 

with their separation from one another. The 

forces between such bodies are found to :g: 

depend to some extent on the surrounding I ■ — , 

medium, but the difference in the forces Fig. 1.6.— Van de Graaff type 
, . . 1 11V* • j xn of electrostatic generator. 

between two charged bodies in air and the 

same two bodies in a vacuum is only of the order of 6 parts in 10 , 000 . 
This difference is so small that for many purposes it can be neglected and 
the discussion of the effect of an intervening medium will be postponed 
until the following chapter. The only other factors that are foimd 
experimentally to influence the force between two charges localized at 
points are the magnitudes of the charges and their distance apart. 

It was shown by Coulomb in 1785 that the force between two small 
charged bodies varies directly as the magnitude of each of the charges 
and inversely as the square of their separation. Figure 1.7 illustrates 
the principle of the method he employed. A small body carrying a 
charge, say qi, is at the extremity of one arm of a torsion balance. 
Another small body carrying the charge is fixed in position on the 
circle that would be described by the rotation of qi about the torsion 
fiber. The force between these charges causes the torsion arm to rotate. 
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The magnitude of this force may be measured by the angle through which 
the knob K that supports the upper end of the fiber must be rotated in 
order to return the arm to its equilibrium position in the absence of the 
charge q^- Thus the torque produced by the electric force between the 
charges is balanced by the torque of the fiber 
which is induced by the relative rotation of the 
two ends. The relation between the relative 
rotation of the ends of the fiber and the torque 
thus induced is determined by an auxiliary experi- 
ment. If by moving the distance between the 
charges is increased by a factor m, it is found that 
the torque must be decreased by the factor l/m^ 
in order not to change the position of P 2 . Next, 
without altering q\ let a series of charges of differ- 
ent magnitude occupy the position q^, and let the 
torques necessary to keep the pointer fixed be 
recorded. If it is noAV arranged that pairs of 
these charges replace the initial q\ and q^, it is found that the torques 
necessary to keep the pointer Pa at the same position are proportional to 
the products of the torques observed when the charges separately influ- 
enced the initial qi. Thus the force between the charges which is 
proportional to the torque is proportional to the magnitude of each charge 
and inversely proportional to the square of their separation. W riting this 
in the form of an equation, 

F = const. X $1 X 32 X (1-1) 

This is known as Coulomi’s law , of -electrostatic force. Experiments of 
this type are not capable of a very high accuracy. But this law of force 
was tested indirectly by Kelvin and Maxwell and recently by Plimpton 
and Lawton^ who have shown that the exponent of d is accurately 2 to 
within 1 part in a billion (10^). 

Equation (1.1) is the basic quantitative law of electrostatics and the 
subsequent discussion will be based entirely upon it. Since F and d 
are mechanical quantities for which units have been previously chosen 
this equation may be used to define a unit of charge. The simplest 
procedure is arbitrarily to set the constant equal to unity and to define 
a unit charge by saying that if such a charge is placed a unit distance 
from an exactly equal charge, a unit repulsive force will be experienced 
by each. The electrostatic system of units (esu.) is defined in this way by 
choosing the unit of length as the centimeter and the unit of force as the 
dyne. Force and displacement are of course vector quantities (see 
Appendix D) and Coulomb's law may be written in vector form in these 
1 Plimpton and Lawton, Phys. Rev., 60, 1066 (1936). 



Fig. 1.7. — Schematic 
representation of an appa- 
ratus for testing Coulomb’s 
law. 
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units to indicate both the magnitude and direction of the force. Using 
boldface type to represent vector quantities and writing ri for a vector of 
unit length in the direction from qi to q 2 , Coulomb’s law becomes 



Here F is the force in dynes exerted by the charge qi on the charge q 2 , 
and r is the separation of the charges in centimeters. Thus the force 
on a charge is in the direction of the vector to that charge if the two 
charges are of like sign, ^.e., the force is repulsive. If the charges are 
of unlike sign, their product has a negative sign, so F is in the opposite 
direction to Xi and the force is attractive. An alternative form of the 
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Fig. 1.8. 


law is obtained by writing r for the vector representing the magnitude 
and direction of the displacement from qi to q^. In this case 


F - 


Mir 


( 1 . 2 ) 


The electrostatic unit of charge which is defined by Eq. (1.1) with 
the constant set equal to unity is probably most convenient for electro- 
static calculations. However, an accurate measurement of the unit 
charge cannot be made by a direct application of this equation and in 
fact electrostatic technique lacks the precision necessary for the satis- 
factory realization of a unit of charge. In the most widely used system 
of units, which is the one that will be adopted throughout this book, 
the unit of charge is derived indirectly through electromagnetic measure- 
ments. The rate of motion of charge is measured directly in terms of 
mechanical forces and the magnitude of the charge is deduced therefrom. 
The equations and procedures which are actually used for defining 
and realizing the definitions of electrical quantities will be described 
in Sec. 9.5. At this point it is only necessary to state that the absolute 
practical unit of charge is the coulomb which is equal to 2.998 X 10* esu. 
of charge. In this system of units the unit of length is the meter, the 
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unit of mass is the kilogram, and the unit of time is the second. Thus 
by Newton’s law of motion the unit force is one that will impart to a 
mass of 1 kilogram an acceleration of 1 meter per second per second. 
This unit force is called the newton. The unit of work is the newton 
meter or joule, and the unit of power is the joule per second or wait. As 
the unit of charge is not defined through Coulomb’s law on this system, a 
constant of proportionality will appear in the equation. As a con- 
venience in certain types of calculations a 4t is written explicitly as part 
of this constant and Coulomb’s law in these units becomes 


1 gig^r 
4ir/£o r® 


or 


F = 


1 

47r/Co 



(1.3) 


This is the form in which the fundamental equation will be used through- 
out this discussion. If the charges are measured in coulombs and if r 
is in meters and F in newtons, the constant ko has the value 


KO 


= 8.85 X 10-‘2 


(coulombs)^ 
joule meter 


= 8.85 X 10-1 


meter 


to an accuracy of a few parts in 10^. This constant, which is known as 
the permittivity of free space, is seen to have the physical dimensions of 
coulombs squared per joule meter, or farads per meter, where the farad 
is the unit of (coulombs)* per joule. It is evident from Eq. (1.3) that 
two coulomb charges a meter apart would repel one another with a 
force of 9 X 10* newtons, which is of the order of magnitude of the gravi- 
tational forces of attraction between the planets. 


The situation in regard to electrical units is somewhat analogous to that in 
mechanics in that more than one possible defining equation exists. Thus the universal 
law of gravitation could have been used to define a unit of force. It would then be 
written in the following way: 

„ _ mim2 


That is, two unit masses a unit distance apart would attract one another with a unit 
force However, it is Newton’s inertial law that is actually used m mechanic's to 
define a unit of force. This law is written 

F = or, if m is constant, F ^ rm 

and a unit force is one which gives to a unit mass an acceleration of a unit distance per 
unit time squared. If force is defined in this way rather than by the use of the uni- 
versal law of gravitation, a dimensional constant must appear in the latter law. Thus 
it is written 

d® 

where G « 6.67 X 10'"® dyne cm. Vgwi-® in cgs. units or 6.67 X 10"^^ newton meter^ 
per kilogram®, in the fundamental system of tmits here adopted. In the same way, if 
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Coulomb’s law is used to define the unit of charge, any other fundamental lat^ relating 
electrical and mechanical quantities will have to contam an experimentally determined 
constant. 

1.3. Electric Field Strength and Potential. — In discussing the forces 
between electric charges it is convenient to introduce two additional 
concepts. The first of these is electric field strength, or more briefly 
electric field or electric intensity. {Nn idecSFiFSeH is said to be p resent 
in a region if a small test charge placed there experiences a’^nm^amcal 
force. The charge that is introduced to test for the presence of a field 
must be infinitesimally small, ideally approaching zero in magnitude, so 
that it will not appreciably disturb the previously existing conditions. 
Here such a small charge will be called a test charge. The ele ctric field 
at a point is defined to be the force on such a test charge at the point 
divided by the magnitude of the test charge, i.e., it is the force £erjunit 
charge. Writing E for the vector representing the electric field and 
dgToFThe test charge 

F = BqE (1.4) 

Comparing this with Eq. (1.3), it is seen that the electric field at a distance 
r from a point charge g is given by 


Atko r^ 


To obtain the field due to a number of point charges it is necessary to 
add vectorially the fields due to the individual charges. This p rocess 
can be greatly simplified by introducing the concept The 
difference in potential between two points is the ^mcchamcmW t^t 
must be expended to tak e a test char ge from one point to the other 
diAndcd^by the*^ of the test charge. The potential of a poin t 

may be thought of as the potential energy of a unit charge at the point, 
provided it is realized that the precise definition is the limit^fjhe ratio of 
t he potent ial energy of a test charge to the magnitude of the test charge 
a s tEe""latter a^foa ches zerQ:\ If a finite charge is used to explore an 
electric field in the neighborfiood of a conductor, the induced charges 
produced by the exploring charge and proportional to it will introduce 
effects that are not due to the previously existing field. As in the case of 
mechanical potential energy electric potential is determined only to 
within an additive constant. This constant is arbitrary and depen^ds on 
the^articular choice of a zero of potential. The unit of potential is the 
volt. The difference in potential betwreen twm points is 1 volt if 1 joule of 
work is required to transport 1 coulomb of electric charge from one point 
to the other. The unit of field strength is the volt per meter. 

Consider the small vector displacement dl of a unit charge at a dis- 
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tance r from a single fixed charge q. The work that is done in this 
displacement is the product of the component of the force that opposes 
the motion times the distance traversed. Writing 9 for the angle between 
the positive directions of the vector E and the vector dl as shown in 
Fig. 1.9, the work done against the electrostatic force is — E cos 6dl. 
The scalar 'product of two vectors is defined as the product of their mag- 
nitudes times the cosine of the angle included between their positive 
directions (Appendix D). It is a scalar quantity and is indicated by a 
dot between the vectors. Thus the work done in this infinitesimal 



Fia. 1.9. — Work done in displacing a unit charge in the presence of a charge g. 


displacement of a unit charge, which represents the infinitesimal increase 
in potential, is 

dF=-E.dI (1.6) 


But the scalar product of the unit vector ri and dl is simply dr, the change 
in magnitude or r, or from Eq. (1.5) 


dV = 


Zii. 

47rKo r^ 


dr 


Therefore the difference in potential between the point B and the point A 
of Fig. 1.9 is 



From this it is evident that the difference in potential between two 
points depends only on the positions of the points and does not depend 
on the particular path that is traversed in passing from one to the other. 
That is, the work that is done in taking a charge from A to B via path 1 
is the same that would be done if path 2 had been followed. In con- 
sequence if the charge is taken over path 1 from A to B and then returned 

to A via path 2, no net work is done. Writing ^ for the integral around 
a closed path, this result may be stated 

. dl = (Fs - Fa) + (Fa - Fb) = 0 


( 1 . 8 ) 
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This is the fundamental circuital potential theorem. Since the argu- 
ment holds for any fixed charge q and since potential is additive, the 
theorem holds for any static distribution of charge whatever giving rise 
to the field. 

If the charges that give rise to the field are located in a finite region 
the additive constant associated with the potential can be determined 
by choosing the potential zero at a very great (infinite) distance from all 
charges. Then the potential of a point is the work per unit charge 
that must be done to bring a test charge from infinity to the point in 
question. If A of Eq. (1.7) is the point at a very great distance, 1/a 
approaches zero and the potential V at a 
distance r from a point charge q is given by 


V = 


1 q 

Atkq r 


(1.9) 



The potential due to a number of discrete 
charges is the algebraic sum of the poten- 
tials due to the individual charges. In the 
case of a continuous distribution of charge 
density over a volume or surface the poten- 
tial is equal to the integral of Eq. (1.9) 
in which q is replaced by the product of 

the charge density times the element of volume or area. Writing q^ and 
q^ for volume and surface-charge densities, respectively, the general 
expression for 7 is 


/E*dl = (VB"VA)+(VA-VB)-0 
Fig. 1.10. — The work done in 
taking a charge around any com- 
pletely closed path in an electro- 
static field is zero. 


7 


+ Jl*) 


( 1 . 10 ) 


where the integration is performed over the volumes and surfaces con- 
cerned. Thus the procedure for finding the potential of a point is a 
simple analytical one. 

The electric field at a point which determines the force that would 
be experienced by a charge at that point can be obtained from the 
potential. It has been seen that if the charges are fixed in magnitude 
and position, V depends only on the coordinates of the point in question. 
By Taylor's theorem in Cartesian coordinates a small change in potential 
produced by a small displacement with the components dx, dy, and dz 
along the three axes can be written to the first-order approximation as 


dV y dF , I dF , 


This may be considered to be the scalar produce of the two vectors. 
The first of these, which is written grad 7 and read “gradient of 7,” is 
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given by 


^ .dV , .dV , , dV 
grad V + + 


( 1 . 11 ) 


‘da; ' ^ dy 

The second is the arbitrary vector displacement dl that can be written in 
terms of its Cartesian components as 

61 = idx + j dy + k dz 


In accordance with the rules of the scalar product the cross products 
of the three unit vectors i, j, and k in the directions of the three axes 
vanish and ii = jj = kk = 1, hence 


dF = gradF.dl (1.12) 

On comparing this with Eq. (1.6) it is seen that 

E = -grad F (1.13) 


Or in terms of the components of the electric field in the directions of the 
three Cartesian axes 




dx’ 


Ey 


dy’ " dz 


Thus, if the potential of a point has been determined as a function of 
its coordinates, the components of the electric field there are given by 
the negative partial derivatives of the function at the point in ques- 
tion. The vector electric field is —grad F or the vector which has these 
components. 

1.4, Gauss’s Theorem for Electrostatics. — The inverse-square law of 
force may be stated in an alternative way that brings out certain general 
properties associated with the law and also facilitates many particular 
calculations. Consider any hypothetical closed surface and form the 
sum of each infinitesimal element composing the surface times the 
normal component of the electric field at the element. The outward 
normal component is reckoned as positive. If ds represents an element 
of the surface, the contribution to the sum made by this element is 
E ds cos 6, where 6 is the angle included between E and the outward 
normal to the surface at ds. Or if ds is the vector representation of 
the surface element, i.e., a vector equal in magnitude to the area ds and 
in the direction of the outward normal to the surface, the contribution 
to the sum made by this element is E • ds. Writing jT, for the integral 
over the whole closed surface and using Eq. (1.5) 
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But each element of the integral on the right is equal to the solid angle 
subtended by the element ds at the point occupied by the charge g. 
For ri ♦ ds is the product of ds and the cosine of the angle between the 
normal to the surface and the radius vector from g, f.e., it is the projection 
of ds normal to the radius vector. The quotient of this normal area 
by is by definition the solid angle do) subtended by ds at q. The 
integral over the surface is then the total solid angle subtended by 
the surface at the point occupied by g. It can be seen from Fig. 1.11 
that if g lies outside the surface, each infinitesimal conical solid angle 
do) cuts the surface an even number of times, each intersection making 
equal contributions of opposite sign to the sum. Thus the net contri- 
bution to the integral in this case is zero. If, however, g lies within 
the volume bounded by the surface, the integral of do) over the surface 
yields the complete solid angle, which is the area of a sphere surrounding 



the point divided by the square of its radius, or 47r. The argument 
can be applied to all the charges that are present and the result written 


^ E . ds = -^ (1.14) 

J 8 1^0 

where g is the total charge contained in the volume bounded by the 
closed surface s. This is Gauss's theorem and may be stated in words 
by saying that the surface integral of electric field strength over any 
closed surface is equal to the algebraic sum of all the charges enclosed 
by the surface divided by the constant /o- 

A'p'plications of Gauss's Theorem . — Gausses theorem may be used to 
obtain certain general results that are of great importance. Consider 
the general case of a charged or uncharged conducting body in an electric 
field. By definition a conductor is a substance containing mobile 
electrons that are free to move about throughout the volume of the 
conductor under the influence of an electric field. Since we are here 
dealing with the static case, there is no net motion of these electrons and 
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heQce there can be no net electric field at any point inside the conductor. 
Therefore a test charge can be moved freely about inside a conductor 
without any work being done and a conductor represents a region that 
is all at the same potential. Thus a conductor is an equipotential 
volume or, if it is in the form of a thin shell, it is an equipotential surface. 
Consider a h 3 ^othetical closed Gaussian surface lying completely inside 
a conductor, as at the left in Fig. 1.12. Since the electric field at every 
point on this surface is zero, it can enclose no net charge. As this 
hypothetical surface can be expanded till it lies just beneath the surface 
of the conductor, there can be no net charge within the conductor itself 
and any charge carried by it must reside entirely on the surface. 

If the conductor is hollow and 
th^ Gaussian surface encloses the 
cavity, the theorem continues to 
apply. If there are no net charges 
inside the cavity, there can be none 
on the inner walls. Any net charge 
carried by the conductor must reside 
entirely on its outer surface. This 
is a very important result, for all the 
accurate tests of the inverse-square 
law depend on the verification of 
this fact. If there are no charges 
within the cavity, the Gaussian 
surface can be distorted in any manner throughout the region and J'E • ds 
continues to be zero. This can be true only if the electric field vanishes 
at every point over the inner walls and throughout the interior of the 
cavity. Hence no configuration of charges external to the conductor 
can give rise to a field inside. The closed conducting surface completely 
shields the interior from any external electrostatic forces. If there is a 
charge, say q, inside the cavity, an equal and opposite charge —q must be 
induced on the inner walls in order that • ds may vanish over a Gaus- 
sian surface in the conductor enclosing the cavity. In consequence if the 
conductor has no net charge, a charge q must appear over the outer 
smiaoe. This gives rise to an external electric field and thus it is seen 
that the conductor does not shield the external region from the effects of 
an internal charge. However, it will be shown later that the external 
effects are independent of the position of the charge wdthin the cavity. 

Gauss’s theorem may be used to obtain an equation relating the 
field at the surface of a conductor and the surface-charge density at 
the point. The field at the conductor must be normal to the conducting 
surface. For, if this field had a component parallel to the surface, the 
conduction electrons would move along the surface under the influence of 




Fxq. 1.12. — (a) Section through a solid 
conductor and a hypothetical Gaussian 
surface in its interior. (6) Section through a 
hollow conductor and Gaussian surface 
surrounding the cavity. 
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this component. Thus the distribution of charge would not be static 
in contradiction to the fundamental assumption. Consider a hypo- 
thetical Gaussian surface in the form of a small pillbox enclosing a 
portion of the surface, as shown in Fig. 1.13. The sides of the box are 
perpendicular to the surface, one end lies in the conductor and the other 
is immediately outside it and parallel to its surface. The portion of the 
surface inside the conductor makes no contribution to the integral of 
Eq. (1.14) since it has been seen that the field is zero inside the conductor. 
Likewise the sides of the box perpendicular to the surface make no con- 
tribution since there is no component of the field 
perpendicular to them. The only contribution to 
the integral is made by the outer cap and if this 
is of area ds, the integral has the value En ds, 
where En is the normal component of the electric 
field just outside the surface. If Qs is the surface- 
charge density, the total charge enclosed by the 
pillbox is qs ds and Eq. (1.14) becomes 

En = ^ (1.15) 

This is a very important and useful relation. As 
an example it is found by experiment that the limit- 
ing field in air before corona takes place is of the 
order of 3 X 10^ volts per meter. Inserting the 
numerical value of /co, this is seen to correspond 
to a surface-charge density of about 2.65 X 10~^ coloumb per square 
meter. 

Gausses theorem is particularly useful in calculating the electric 
field when the charge distribution presents a high degree of symmetry. 
Consider first an isolated sphere with a charge q uniformly distributed 
over its surface (a condition that would automatically be achieved if the 
sphere were conducting). By symmetry the external field must be radial 
at every point and can depend only on the distance from the sphere. If a 
Gaussian surface in the form of a concentric enclosing sphere of radius' r 
is drawn and Eq. (1.14) applied E may be removed from the integral 
since it is constant and perpendicular to the surface. Hence 

(£e • ds = Er£ ds = 4cTr^Er = — 

J J Kq 

or 

On comparing this expression with Eq. (1.5) it is evident that the external 
field due to the charged sphere is the same as the field which would be 



Si « Unit vector per- 
pendicular to tile 
surface of the con- 
ductor 

Qs = Charge per unit 
area of conductor 
Tig. 1.13. 
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produced if the entire charge were concentrated at the center. The 
case of a uniformly charged circular cylinder of infinite length can be 
treated in an analogous way. Here the electric field is by symmetry 
perpendicular to the axis of the cylinder and can depend only on the 
distance r from the axis, A section of an enclosing coaxial cylinder 
is chosen as the Gaussian surface as shown at the right in Fig. 1.14. 
Since E is parallel to the ends of this section, they make no contribution 
to the integral. E is uniform over the curved portion of the surface 



'Gaussian surface 



E 


g r 
4t/co r* 


4TKQr^ ^ 


Qi r Qi 1 
2tkq 2wkq r 


•ri 


Fig. 1.14.-— Grauss’s theorem applied to a sphere and to a section of an infinitely long 

cylinder. 

and hence may be removed from the integral. If I is the length of the 
cylindrical section and qi is the charge on the cylinder per unit length 


• ds = Er^ ds = Er’imrl = q^ 


or 

= (cylinder) (1.17) 


These expressions for the electric field in terms of the charge or charge 
density are very important as these particular symmetrical charge dis- 
tributions are frequently encountered in practice. As an exercise 
Eqs. (1.16) and (1.17) may be obtained directly from Eq. (1.15). 

1.6. Capacity and Condensers. — It is frequently a great convenience 
to know the relation between the charges carried by a group of conductors 
and the potentials of the .conductors. If this relation is known, a 
measurement of the potentials will 3 deld the charges and vice versa. 
The potential of any point, in particular a point on the surfage of one 
of the conductors, depends on the magnitudes and positions of all the 
charges present. From Eq. (1.9) the relation between the potential 
and the charges is a linear one and hence if Vi and qi represent the poten- 
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tial and charge of the fth conductor of a group of n conductors the 
relations between the 7’s and the g.-’s can be written 

71 = piigi + pi2g2 + Pugs + • • • + pi„ga 

72 = P2igi + P22g2 + P 2333 + • • • + P2ngn 

73 = P 31 ?l + Vnq% + Pssffs + • • • + Psngn 


7 „ = p„igi + P„2g2 + Vnsqz + • • ■ + Vnnqn 
or, more briefly, n equations of the form 

j=n 

Vi = Xpizqi (1.18) 

i = l 

The pi/s are purely geometrical coefficients known as coefficients of 
'potential. They are not all independent of one another, as can be seen 
as follows: Assume an equilibrium distribution of charges on each 
conductor, and write the potential of, say, conductor j in terms of the 
surface distribution of charge q^ over each of the conductors where i 
runs from 1 to n including j. 

p. _ 1 'sn f qiidsi 

42rKo2jJ, r, 

where r,,- is the distance from the surface element dsi to some arbitrary 
point on conductor j. Now assume any other choice of charges on the 
same conductors, say q[ on conductor i, and multiply the previous potential 

7, by g'. writing the latter as ( g^- ds,- on the right. Then 



since the integrations are independent. If this expression is summed 
over jj it is seen to be quite symmetrical in the primed and unprimed 
quantities representing the two arbitrarily chosen sets of charges and 
their associated potentials. 



This is known as Greenes reciprocation theorem. The condition on the 
Px/s can be immediately derived from this theorem. Assume that the 
first distribution of charge is that for which all the g/s are zero except 
qjc} then Vi = pikQk- Assume the second distribution of charge is that 
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for which all the g'.’s vanish except q'l, then FJ = pA- On multiplying 
the first equations by the appropriate g'^’s, recalling that these are all zero 
except and equating the sum to the sum of products of the second 
equations by the appropriate g/s, recalling that all these vanish except 
qjc, the result is 

= Pirn'll = 
or 

Vll ” PJel 

Equation (1.18) can be solved explicitly for the q’s in terms of the 



Fig. 1.15. — system of three conductors and earth. Conductor 2 completely surrounds 

conductor 3. 

V^B. This can be done most conveniently by means of determinants.^ 
The equation then becomes 

qi = (1.19) 

j=i 

where Cj# = Aa/D. Here D is the determinant of the coeflacients of 
the q’s in Eq. (1.18) and Aij is the cofactor of pa in that determinant. 
The equality of and c,-,- follows from that of pt, and p,-,. The Ci/s 
are known as coefficients of induction and the Cj/s as coeffiicients of capacity. 
Since a positive charge on a single conductor gives it a positive potential, 
the coefficients of capacity are inherently positive. Consider that there 
are only two conductors, one of which is connected to the earth, which 
may be thought of for these experiments as an infinite reservoir of charge 
at an arbitrary potential zero. If the isolated conductor has a positive 
charge and hence a positive potential, a negative charge mil be induced 
on the other conductor. Hence the coefficients of induction are in general 
negative, though in some cases they are zero. 

As an example consider the three conductors shown in Fig. 1.15. 
Assume first that qz = 0. In this case the discussion of the preceding 
section shows that Vz = Vz. If conductor 2 is connected to the earth. 


^ See any algebraic text. 
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which is assumed to be at the potential zero, the three equations for 
these three conductors become 

= CiiFi q 2 == C12F1 0 = CisFi 

From these it is evident that cu vanishes. Thus the coefficient of 
induction between two conductors that are completely shielded from 
one another by a conducting surface is zero. If qs is not zero but con- 
ductor 1 and conductor 2 are both connected to the earth so that 

Fi = F 2 = 0 

the three equations become 

Qi = 0 q2 = C23F3 qs = CssFs 

Since there can be no net charge inside a Gaussian surface lying in 
conductor 2 and surrounding the cavity, q^ lying on the inside w^alls 
of the cavity, must equal —gs- Therefore C 23 = —Css and the coefficient 
of induction between two conductors, one of which completely surrounds 
the other, is equal in magnitude but opposite in sign to the coefficient 
of capacity of the inner conductor. Two conducting surfaces such as 
2 and 3 of Fig. 1.15 are said to form a condenser. The capacity of the 
condenser is the coefficient of capacity of the inner conductor. If one 
conductor is merely in the presence of others, its coefficient of capacity is 
frequently referred to as a stray capacity. The unit in which capacity 
is measured is evidently the coulomb per volt. Since the volt is the 
same as the joule per coulomb, the unit of capacity is the coulomb 
squared per joule. The name /arac? is given to the unit of these dimen- 
sions. A condenser has the capacity of 1 farad if equal and opposite 
charges of 1 coulomb on the two surfaces produce a difference of potential 
of 1 volt between them. 

The conventional method of representing a condenser in a diagram 
is shown in Fig. 1.16. The heavy lines represent the two conducting 
surfaces of the condenser with charges q and — g. The difference of 
potential of the plates is F and by definition the capacity C is the ratio 
g/F. Condensers are frequently used in combination. The two 
arrangements most frequently encountered are also showm in Fig. 1.16. 
In the series type of circuit each plate of one condenser is connected to 
the adjacent plate of the next. Assume that the condensers are originally 
uncharged and that a charge g is placed on one of the terminating plates 
of the series. Equal and opposite charges are then induced on the plates 
of all the rest. The potential differences across the plates of the con- 
densers are then 

17 — ^ ^ 17 — ^ 
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The total potential difference between the terminating plates is the sum 
of these individual potential differences or 

7 = 7i + Fs + 73 = I 

where 

5 = ^ + A + A 

C is the ratio of the charge on the terminating plates to the difference 
in potential between them and hence is the effective capacity of the 


V 



Fig. 1.16. — Combinations of condensers, (a) Condenser. (&) Condensers in series 

(c) Condensers in parallel. 

combination. The capacity of condensers in series is thus seen to be the 
reciprocal of the sum of the reciprocals of the individual capacities. 
The other common connection is the parallel one in which one plate of 
each condenser goes to a common terminal. The potential difference 
across each is, say, V and the charges on the individual condensers are 
qi ~ CiVj q<i = C 2 F, qz = CzV, Therefore the total charge is 

q = qi qi qz = CV 

where 

C = Cl + (72 + Cs (parallel) (1.21) 

Therefore the ratio of the total charge to the potential difference for 
this combination, which is the effective capacity, is the sum of the 
capacities of the individual condensers. 

The capacity of a condenser can be readily calculated for certain 
simple geometries. Consider the concentric spherical surfaces of Fig. 
1.17. The electric field in the region between the spheres is given by 
Eq. (1.16). The integral of Er from b to a gives the potential difference 
between the surfaces. If the outer sphere is grounded (F^ = 0) and F 
is written for Va 
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Or as the coefBcient of q is the reciprocal of the capacity C 

oJb 

C = ^ttkq ^ ^ (spherical condenser) (1.22) 

If the radius of the outer sphere is assumed to become t^ery large, the 
inner sphere becomes approximately an isolated sphere in free space. 
In this case the capacity is seen to approach the value 

C = i-TKoa 

Therefore the capacity of an isolated sphere is proportional to its radius. 
The capacity per unit length of a condenser formed by two coaxial 



cylindrical surfaces can be calculated in a similar wajv Equation (1.17) 
is the expression for the field outside an infinite cylinder. For it to 
^PPly to a cylinder of finite length the effects of the ends must be negli- 
gible. A method of minimizing the effects of the ends is illustrated in 
Fig. 1.17. The inner cylinder is divided into three sections. The central 
section and the outer surface form the condenser proper and the two 
terminating sections are known as guard rings. The sections are insulated 
from one another and from the outer cylinder, but the central section 
and guard rings are at the same potential. If the separation between 
the sections and the difference in radius of the cylinders are small com- 
pared to the length of the terminating sections, the field in the neighbor- 
hood of the central cylinder is radial to a close approximation and 
Eq. (1.17) applies. Integrating the field from the outer cylinder of 
potential 0 to the inner cylinder of potential V 



Or the capacity per unit length, Cij which is the reciprocal of the coeffi- 
cient of qij is 


2tkq 

loge (b/a) 


(cylindrical condenser) 


(1.23) 


If the inner section has a length Z, the capacity of this section is CiL 
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The capacity per unit area of two plane parallel plates of infinite 
extent can be obtained immediately from Eq. (1.15). By symmetry 
the field must be uniform and equal to the value En in the region between 
the plates. If the separation of the plates is the difference in potential 

between them is simple End or — • Therefore the capacity per unit 

area is 

Cs = ~ (parallel-plate condenser) (1.24) 

CL 

This expression is accurate if the assumption of a uniform field is fulfilled. 
Thus the separation between the plates must be small in comparison 



Fig, 1 . 18 . — (a) Parallel-plate condenser, C = (&) Eotary variable type of parallel- 

plate condenser. 


with their linear dimensions or a guard rim must be provided so that 
the field is uniform over the portion of the plates under consideration. 
If the approximation is valid and the area used is A, the capacity is 
CsA or 


0 = 


KqA 

d 


(1.24') 


The parallel-plate condenser is the form that is most widely used in 
all types of electrical work. By making A large and'd small C can be 
made very large and the pair of surfaces can be used for the storage 
of large quantities of electrical charge without involving excessive 
differences of potential. 

A parallel-plate condenser of variable capacity can be constructed by arranging 
to vary the overlapping area of the surfaces. The simplest type is the rotary variable 
condenser illustrated in Fig, 1.18 A stack of approximately semicircular plates are 
afidxed perpendicular to an axis passing through their diameters. When the axis 
is rotated, these plates pass into a fixed stack of plates with a similar spacing. If d is 
the separation between one of the movable plates and an adjacent fixed plate and n is 
the number of movable plates, the capacity is given approximately by 2n/coA/d, 
where A is the overlapping area of the two stacks. If the movable plates are semi- 
circles and the axis of rotation passes through their centers, A = dr^/2 where r is the 
constant radius of the plates and 0 is the angle through which the movable plates 
have entered the fixed ones Therefore, since C — n{K^r^/d)d the capacity is pro- 
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portional to the angle of rotation. For various special purposes it is frequently 
desirable to have the capacity vary in some other manner as the plates are rotated. 
As an example, when dealing with resonant circuits (Sec. 13 2), a linear dependence 
of resonant frequency on angle of rotation of the condenser is often desired. This 
may be accomplished by shaping the rim of the plates so that the radius is a particular 
function of the azimuth angle. For a linear dependence of frequency on 6, Xj^^/C 

must vary linearly with b or Q'^C = const. Therefore ^ = • — But 

since the change in capacity for a small rotation is proportional to the change in area 
that takes place in the region of entry where the radius of the plates is, say, r, dC 
= const r r do ox dCldQ — const, Equating these values of dCjdB^ the equation 
of the rim of the plates is seen to be = const. This is known as a straighUhne- 
frequency condenser. 

1.6. Measurement of the Elementary Electronic Charge. — It was 
stated in an earlier section that electric charge is not indefinitely divisible 
but that it occurs in small discrete elementary units. The correctness 
of this statement is attested by all the phenomena of atomic physics. 
The fact that charge is not continuous but occurs in units of finite 
magnitude is in itself a very important fact. And it is essential for any 
quantitative discussion of atomic phenomena to know the magnitude 
of this natural unit of charge. An experiment for the measurement of 
this quantity was devised by Millikan, and from the fact that the observa- 
tions are on the motion of a minute charged drop of oil in an electric field 
it is known as the Millikan oil-drop experiment. 

A spray of oil droplets is produced by an atomizer between the 
two horizontal surfaces of a parallel-plate condenser. A large number 
of these droplets are charged owing to frictional effects at the atomizer 
nozzle and therefore their motion is affected by the electric field existing 
between the condenser plates. They also tend to fall toward the earth 
under the influence of gravity. The region between the condenser 
plates is enclosed to shield the droplets as much as possible from stray 
and thermal convection currents. The droplets are illuminated by an 
arc light and one of them is selected for dark field observation through a 
microscope. The net force on the drop is the sum of the electric and grav- 
itational components. If these are in opposition and the former is 
greater than the latter, the drop will rise. As the motion is through a 
viscous medium (air), the terminal velocity is quickly achieved. The 
relation between the terminal velocity v of a sphere of radius a moving 
through a medium of viscosity y and the force applied to the sphere is 
given by Stokeses law, if a is not too large, as 


F ^ Sv 


where 


S = fixtya 
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As the net force on the drop is 

F ^F^-Fg^qE - mg 

where q is the charge and m is the mass of the drop, the terminal velocity 
acquired in the field is 

(1.25) 


In order to avoid the necessity of knowing either m or a, & measurement 
of the terminal velocity of free fall under gravity is made. Let this be 
given by 



(1.26) 


The effective mass of the drop is its volume times its effective density 
(density of the drop — density of the air). If p' is written for this 



Fig. 1.19. — Principle of MiUikan^s experiment for measnrmg the electronic charge. 

quantity, m = i^ra^p'. Eqs. (1.25) and (1.26) are then two equations 
in which the only unknowns are g and a. Eliminating a 




(fie + 


where V/d is written for the electric field E, 

If ions are produced by some external means in the neighborhood 
of the drop, the acquisition of one or more of them from time to time 
will change the effecth^e charge q. Therefore the terminal velocity 
in the presence of the field will change. The procedure is to allow the 
drop to rise and faff periodically by manipulatiug the switch s, observing 
V, durii^ the intervals of rise and noting v, from time to time during the 
periods of free fall, v,, of course, remains constant, but it is foimd that v, 
does not change continuously but alters by finite amounts, showing that 
q also can only change in finite steps. These observations also show 
that the alterations in g are alwayn integral multiples of a certain unit 
of charge. After making an extended series of measurements that 
never show a change in g by an amount less than this unit it is reasonable 
to assume that this is the smallest unit of charge that occurs and that 
all chaises are integral multiples of this unit. Writing e for the mag- 
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nitude of this unit of charge that is associated with the smallest observed 
change, and dVe for the corresponding change of velocity in the field 



From experiments of this type e is found to be given by^ 

e = 1.60 X 10“^^ coulomb 
= 4.80 X 10-10 esu. 

This result has been verified both directly and indirectly by other types 
of experiments and is of basic importance in the atomic theory of matter. 
In accordance with the previously adopted convention the sign of the 
electronic charge is shown by other experiments to be negative. 

1.7. General Method of Solution of Electrostatic Problems. — If the 
potential is known as a function of position throughout a region, the 
electrostatic problem is completely solved. The electric field can then 
be obtained by simple differentiation as indicated by Eq. (1.13) and this 
gives the force on any charge located at the point if the other charges 
giving rise to the field remain fixed. Likewise it will be seen later that 
the forces on the charged conductors which themselves give rise to the 
field can be calculated from a knowledge of the potential or electric 
field. Equation (1.10) is an expression for the potential in terms of all 
the charges present. However, the integration is frequently difficult to 
perform and an alternative method for obtaining the potential is to be 
preferred in many cases. A differential equation that must be satisfied 
by the potential can be obtained by combining the general vector theorem 
of flux with Gausses theorem. The flux theorem, which is derived in 
Appendix D, is written 



or more simply 

• ds = J* div E dv (L27) 

where div E is the abbreviation for the scalar integrand in the preceding 
expression and is read “divergence of E.^' This may be stated in words 
by saying that the surface integral of the normal component of the 
vector E over a closed surface is equal to the integral of the divergence 

^ The present most precise value of e comes from electrolytic conduction experi- 
ments and a knowledge of the number of molecules per gram molecule (Avogadro's 
number). The accepted value [Birge, Rev. Mod. Phys , 13, 233 (1941)] is 

e (1.60203 ± 0.00034) X IQ-'® coulomb 
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of E over the volume enclosed by the surface. Writing Eq. (1.14) in 
the form 



where is the volume charge density throughout the enclosed region, 
these two expressions for ^sE • ds may be equated, yielding 


( div E dp = “ I g,, 
Jv K-oJv 


dv 


Since this is true for any arbitrary volume, the integrands on the two 
sides must be equal at any point, for otherwise the equation would not 
be true for a small volume including the point. Thus 


div E = (1.28) 

/Co 

This states that the divergence of E at a point is proportional to the 
charge density at that point. 

If E is eliminated between Eqs, (1.13) and (1.28), the resulting 
equation is 

div grad V = 


dV 

By Eq. (1.11) the x component of grad ^ is — and hence the first 

dW 

term in the divergence of the gradient is The other terms yield 

analogous second partial derivatives and therefore 


dW dW dW _ q, 
dx^ dy^ dz^ kq 

More briefly 

V=7 = (1.29) 

KO 


where is merely an abbreviation for this second partial differential 
operator which is called the Laplacian.^ 

The potential must be a solution of Eq. (1.29) which is known as 
Poisson’s equation. If the region is free of charges and the field is 
produced by charged surfaces or by charges that can be excluded from 
the region by closed surfaces drauTi about them, Poisson’s equation 
reduces to 

VW = 0 


* V is read “nabla,” and the Laplacian as “nabla sqtiare.” 


(1.30) 
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throughout the charge-free region. This is known as Laplace’s equation 
and the determination of the potential in a charge-free region is reduced 
to the problem of finding the appropriate solution of this equation. Since 
Eq. (1.30) is a second-order partial differential equation, its solution for 
each charge-free region contains two arbitrary functions that can be 
evaluated either by a knowledge of the potential at all surfaces or by a 
knowledge of the potential and the behavior of the first derivative of the 
potential on a selected number of surfaces. If a solution of Eq. (1.30) 
can be found which satisfies the prescribed boundary conditions, it gives 
the value of the potential at every point of the region. The boundary 
conditions at the surface of a conduc- 
tor are illustrated in Eig. 1.20. The 
potential must reduce to the potential 
of the conductor and the electric field 
which is —grad 7 must be normal to 
the surface. The methods of finding 
solutions of Laplace’s equation that 

satisfy various imposed boundary con- r j * 

ditions IS the subject of potential 

theory and a complete discussion will be found in more mathematical 
treatises.^ 

It is very useful to be able to visualize the geometrical properties 
associated with an electric field. Consider as an example the field inside 
a condenser. Let the equations of the bounding conducting surfaces 
at potentials 7i and F 2 be: Fi{x, 2 / 1 2 :) = 0 andF 2 (a:, y, z) = 0. Consider 
a point in the region between them at a potential 7, where 7i < 7 < 72. 
If a test charge at the point is displaced an amount dl, the change in 
potential is by Eq. (1.6) — E • dl. The greatest change occurs when 
the vectors E and dl are parallel, Le., when the displacement is parallel 
to the field. This is the direction of the gradient of 7 (grad 7). The 
process is analogous to the motion of a mass on a sloping surface; the 
greatest amount of work is done when the motion is in the direction of 
greatest acclivity. The change in potential is zero if the displacement dl 
is perpendicular to E. Thus an element of surface through the point 
perpendicular to E is an equipotential surface. This surface may be 
continued out from the point by following all paths that involve no work, 
and it will be found that the equipotential surface so described encloses 
the inner conductor. Any other point in the space not on this surface 

1 Maxwell, '^Electricity and Magnetism,” 3d ed., Oxford University Press, New 
York, 1904; Jeans, "Electricity and Magnetism,” 4tli ed., Cambridge University 
Press, Cambridge, 1923; Smythe, "Static and Dynamic Electricity,” McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York, 1939; Stratton, "Electromagnetic Theory,” 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1941. 
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may be chosen and the equipotential passing through this point described 
in a si'fflilfl.p manner. The two surfaces cannot intersect as by definition 
the two points are at different potentials. In this manner the entire 
space between the two conductors can be filled with equipotential sur- 
faces. They are everywhere perpendicular to the electric field. A line 
throng the space that is everywhere tangent to the field is called a line of 
force. Thus the lines of force are perpendicular to the equipotentials. 
Any equipotential may be replaced by an uncharged conducting shell 
without in any way affecting the electric field. Or the charge may be 
removed, say, from the inner conductor and placed on this shell and the 
field between it, and the outer conductor remains unchanged. The field 
between it and the inner conductor vanishes. 

The differential equation of a line of force may be obtained from the 
fact that a displacement dl along the line is in the direction of E. That 

is, the components of dl must be pro- 
portional to the components of E or dx/ 
Ex = dy/E„ == dz/E,. A closed tubular 
surface made up of a series of contiguous 
lines of force is known as a tube offeree. 
It is everywhere perpendicular to the 
equipotential surfaces and there is no 
component of E normal to the tubular 
surface. If Gauss’s theorem is applied 
Bio. 1.21.— Equipoteatiak and lines to such a tube terminated by infinitesimal 
and tubes of force. areas of equipotential surfaces, it is ev- 

ident that the product of the field and the area is equal for the two 
ends, i.e,, Ex dsx = 1^2 dsa as indicated in Fig. 1.21. This product of 
field and area is known as dectric flvx. The fidd strength is inversdy 
proportional to the tube area and the tube may be considered as carrying 
flux from one conductor to the other in much the same manner as a fluid 
is transported through a pipe. 

1.8. Special Methods for Handling Electrostatic Problems.— The 
equipotentials produced by configurations of point charges are very 
useful in solving a number of common dectrostatic problems. Figures 
1.22 and 1.23 illustrate the forms of the equipotential surfaces produced 
by two point charges of equal magnitude. The heavy lines represent 
the intersections of the equipotential surfaces and the plane of the paper 
in which the two charges lie. The surfaces are symmetrical about the 
axis joining the charges, i.e., if the figure is rotated about this axis, 
the lines will trace out the equipotential surfaces. From Eq. (1.9) the 
equation for the equipotentials of Fig. 1.22 is 
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where 2d is the separation of the charges and V takes on successive values 
in passing from one curve to the next. The negative charges from which 
these positive charges have been separated are considered to be located 
at a very great distance. Consider an isolated conducting surface of 
the form of one of these equipotentials, say the one for which V = V\ 
The dimensions of the conductor then determine the value of d. Assume 
that it carries a charge 2q. Its potential is then determined as V\ 
The potential at any external point is given as a function of x, and z 
by Eq. (1.31), From this equation E may be determined at any point 



i 

Fig. 1.22. — Equipotentials in the presence of two equal point charges (plane ^ = 0). 
by differentiation and the charge density at any point on the conductor 
can be found by the use of Eq, (1.15). 

The equipotentials due to equal charges of opposite sign are shown 
in Fig. 1.23. The equation for one of these curves is the same as Eq. 
(1.31), except that the second term is preceded by a negative sign. 
The inner curves are approximately circles and to the extent that the 
approximation is satisfactory the equation for the potential of a point 
due to two equal and opposite point charges may be used to solve the 
problem of two oppositely charged spheres. Consider two spheres of 
radii a and b separated by a distance 2d, where a << d and 6 < < d. 
If the first sphere carries a charge q and the second a charge — g, the 
potptials of the spheres are given approximately by 
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neglecting higher powers of a/d or h/d. From these expressions one can 
obtain for instance the capacity of the two spheres considered as a 
condenser 



( 1 . 32 ) 


to this approximation. The capacity of the two spheres is greater than 



Fig. 1.23. — Heavy lines are eqmpotentials in the presence of two equal and opposite point 
charges. Light circles indicate the method of construction. 


the reciprocal of the sum of the reciprocals of their separate capacities 
by a term of the order of a/d. 

In the case of equal charges with opposite sign the central equipoten- 
tial for n’hich F = 0 is accurately a straight line. It represents the 
intersection of the diagram ■ndth an infinite plane perpendicular surface. 
It could be replaced by an infinite conducting plane at the potential 
zero (earthed) and carrying a charge —q and the potential at any point 
in the region containing q would be unchanged. Thus the field to the 
right of the central vertical line produced by these two charges is the same 
as that produced by a point charge q a distance d in front of an infinite 
earthed conducting plane. The charge —q which is not actually present 
at that position is known as an image by analogy with reflexion in a 
mirror. 

The case of the point charge and plane which is depicted at the left 
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in Fig. 1.24 may be considered in more detail as an illustrative example. 
The potential of the point P in the plane of the figure (z = 0) having the 
coordinates x and y is given by 

^ ~ ~ 

The field components are obtained by taking the negative partial deriva- 
tives with respect to x and y 

- (a: + d) 

[ys + {x + dy]-^} 

-% = + (* - - y^"" + (^ + 

At the plane x = 0, Ey is seen to vanish as it must and Ex reduces to 

The surface density of charge on 
the conductor is by Eq. (1.16) 

?* = 

If this is integrated over the plane, 
it will be seen to reduce to — g, 
as is necessary. The force with 
which the charge is attracted to 
the plane is the same as the force 
of attraction between the charge and its image, or 

F = 

At the right in Fig. 1.24 is indicated the system of images for the closely 
related problem of a charge in the acute angle formed by two semi- 
infinite grounded conducting planes intersecting at right angles. The 
horizontal pairs of charges maintain the vertical plane at the potential 
zero and the vertical pairs accomplish the same thing for the horizontal 
plane. Thus the potential produced by these four charges is the appro- 
priate potential for any point in the acute angle. 

The method for the graphical construction of equipotentials due to two charges 
is indicated by the light circles of Fig. 1.23. The radii of the circles about the charge q 
are of the form g/wa, where a is a constant determining the scale factor and n takes 
on a series of integral values 1, 2, 3, etc. The potential at a point on the nth circle 


ty 



Fig. 1.24. — ^Examples of the method of 
images applied to point charges m front 
of infinite plane surfaces. 
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due to that central charge is Vn — nal^TKo, As the charges are equal in Figs. 1.22 
and 1.23 an identical series of circles is drawn about the second charge. (If the charges 
had been unequal, corresponding radii would have been proportional to the magnitude 
of the charge at the center.) The equipotentials are then drawn by connecting the 
points of intersection of the circles for which the sum or difference of the n’s is a 
constant depending on whether the charges are of like or unlike sign. The lines of 
force corresponding to the charges in Figs, 1.22 and 1.23 are shown in the lower and 
upper portions, respectively, of Fig. 1.25. These lines are perpendicular to those of 
the previous figures. The spacing between the equipotentials of Figs 1 22 and 1.23 
and also between the lines of force in Fig. 1.25 is inversely proportional to the field 
strength in that region. 



Fig. 1.25. — ^Lines of force produced by charges of equal magnitude. 


There is one important practical case in which the two charges are 
of unequal magnitude and sign. Consider a charge q situated a distance d 
to the right of the origin and a charge of magnitude {a/d)q and of negative 
sign a distance a^/d to the right of the origin as shown in Fig. 1 . 26 . 
The potential of a point P having the polar coordinates r and 9 due to 
these two charges is 

V = 

^ 4X/C0V2 ^'^ 1 / 

“ 4^ -|- r2 _ 2rd cos 6)'“^ — 2rd cos 

This is seen to vanish if r = a for any value of 6 . That is, the sphere 
r = a is at the potential zero. Therefore this spherical equipotential 
may be replaced by a grounded conducting sphere. The problem 
represented by the above potential function is that of a grounded con- 
ducting sphere in the presence of a charge g at a distance d from its 
center. The radial field at any point is obtaiaed by taking the negative 
partial derivative with respect to r. The field at right angles to r in 
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the plane of the figure is, from Eq. (1.6), Eq = -{l/r){BV /BQ). 
surface of the sphere Eq vanishes as it must and Er becomes 


37 
At the 


E = 

^ Br ^tkq aijP + — 2ad cos 

The surface charge density is obtained by multiplying this by kq. The 
force of attraction between the charge and the sphere is that between 

the charges q and separated a distance - - ^ ^ \ or 


p 

4x^0 (d^ — a^y 

If d is large compared to a, the force of attraction varies as the inverse 
third power of the separation. 



Fig. 1.26. — Method of images applied to a grounded sphere in the presence of a point 

charge. 


If the sphere were uncharged and insulated instead of grounded, the 

problem would be similar except that an additional charge would 

have to be placed at the center of the sphere in order that there should be 
no net charge upon it. The potential would then be the sum of the poten- 
tials due to the three charges, and the sphere would remain an equipoten- 
tial under the influence of the additional charge at its center. 

Two-dimensional Problems . — The problem of flnding the potential 
function corresponding to a system of conductors of effectively infinite 
extent along one axis and uniform cross section is somewhat simpler 
than the general case inasmuch as V is independent of one of the coordi- 
nates. If z is the coordinate axis parallel to the conductors, dWjdz'^ 
vanishes and Eq. (1.30) becomes 


dW dW 

dx^ dy^ 


(1.33) 


Now it may be shown that any function of the complex variable^ 


z = X +jy 

1 Not to be confused with the third Cartesian coordinate. 
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(see Appendix C) is a solution of this equation. 

F{z) = F{x + jy) 

dW 


For consider 


dF dF dz dF 


dx 

dy 


dz dx 
dF dz 


dz 

.dF 


dz dy ^~dz 


and 


and 


dx^ 

d^ 

dy^ 


d^F 

dz^ 


dW 

dz^ 


(1.34) 


Therefore ^ ^ = 0 and F is a solution of Eq. (1.33). Furthermore, 

dx“ dy- 

if F is separated into its real and imaginary parts and written 
F{x -\-jy) = U{x,y) -{-jV{x,y) 

both U and V must be solutions of Laplace’s equation. But from Eqs. 
(1.34) 

dy ^dx 

Therefore 

dU , .dV .(dU , .a7\ 
dy '^hy \dx '^hxj 

and equating real and imaginary parts: 


dx dy dy dx 


(1.35) 


But Eqs. (1.35) are the equations that express the fact that the surfaces 
U{x,y) = const, and V(x,y) = const, meet everywhere perpendicularly. 
Therefore, if one of the components of the function F, say U, when set 
equal to a constant, represents an equipotential surface, the equation 
V == const, contains the associated lines of force. This method of 
finding solutions U and 7 for Laplace^s equation in two dimensions is a 
very important one. The physical problems for which these are the 
appropriate potential functions are evident from plots of the families of 
curves U{x,y) — const, and V(x,y) = const. 

The systematic derivation of the appropriate F{z) for the problem to 
be solved is a matter of some complexity, and the reader is referred to the 
more mathematical treatises mentioned earlier for a general discussion. 
However, it is easy to plot the results of choosing simple functions, and 
these generate many interesting and practical cases. The derivative of 
the function with respect to z gives immediately certain basic information. 

— — (<^ ^/ + i (^7/ dx) dx + j {dV / dy) dy 

dz dx + j dy 
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-^ = (E| + 6 = tan~^ (— E^/Ej,), U — potential function 

d = tan"! (E^/Ey), V = potential function 

Thus the absolute magnitude of dF/dz, \dF/dz\ gives the field strength in 
either case, and the vector is directed along the lines of force, perpen- 



Fig. 1.27.— “Infinitessimal vectors dn and ds parallel and normal, respectively, to the 
orthogonal surlaces U — const, and V = const. 

dicular to the surfaces U = const, or F = const, whichever are chosen 
as equipotentials. If F is chosen as the potential function and V{x,y) 
= Fi = const, is the equation of a conducting surface, the charge density 
at any point on the surface is given by Eq. (1.15) as KQ\dF/dz\. The 
integral of this quantity along the conductor between two points yields 
the -charge per unit length perpendicular to the figure between these two 
points. If dn is an infinitesimal vector normal to V{x,y) = Fi and ds is 
a vector parallel to this curve (normal to the surfaces U = const.), 

^ 

dz dn ds 


and along the curve V(x,y) — Fi 


r r 

Jux dx\ Jux 


dU 

ds 


ds == Kq{U 2 “ Ui) 
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Assuming the curve to be closed, the integral completely around it van- 
ishes if the surface it represents is uncharged. If it and an enclosing 
curve represent sections through the surfaces of a condenser, the capacity 
per unit length of the condenser so formed is clearly 

^ K,j^^dF/dz\dz 

" |Fi - |Fi - 72| 

where (JT) stands for the integral oi dU completely around the inner 
conductor and |7i - Fal is the potential difference between inner and 
outer conductor.^ 

The simplest example is that oiz — x jy. In this case the families 
of curves are x = const, and y = const, which represent straight lines 
parallel to the coordinate axes. These are the equipotentials and lines 
of force between the surfaces of an infinite parallel-plate condenser. 
The appropriate function for the cylindrical condenser is loge (z). Writ- 
ing the complex variable 2 in polar coordinates z = re’ ^ (Appendix C), 
the function may be written immediately in terms of its real and imag- 
inary parts: 

logs z = log* r +jd. 


log* r - const, represents one of the family of coaxial equipotentials 
of the cylindrical condenser and 9 = const, is a radial line of force. 
Writing r for the radius of the equipotential 7, = const, and a for the 
radius of the inner cylinder, the discussion of the cylindrical condenser 
shows that 


7*- 7. 




a -f 


JL 

27rKo 


log«r 


As this is to be true for any value of r 


F.J;iog., (1.36) 

This determines the numerical value of 7 in terms of r and qi, the charge 
per unit length on the inner cylinder. In order not to exclude the region 
within this cylinder, it may be contracted to an infinitesimal radius and 
considered as a line charge of linear density qi* 

The potential produced by two line charges of density qi and —qt 
situated a distance d to the right and left of the origin, respectively 
may be written 


7 




ri -f 


JL 

27r/Co 


log, 


qi , r 2 

Ti = ^ log* - 
2xko t 1 


(1.37) 


^ The numerator may be conveniently evaluated by Cauchy integral theorm. 
* The zero of potential evidently occurs at r = 1. 
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Here vi and ^2 are the distances from the positive and negative charges^ 
respectively, to the point in question. From this equation it is evident 
that the appropriate complex function is loge [(r 2 e^^=) /{ri&^^)] and therefore 
the lines of force are given by the imaginary part as the curves 

^2 == const. 

These are the circles passing through the tv/o points x = d and x = —d 
shown dashed in Fig. 1.28. Considering V as a parameter that can 
take on a series of values, Eq. (1.37) also represents a family of circles. 



Fig. 1.28, — Families ot orthogonal circles for the discussion of problems involving circular 
cylindrical conductors of infinite length. 

These are the solid circles of Fig. 1.28. Since = (a: + dy + and 
rf = (a; — d)® + y^, Eq. (1.37) may be written 

.2F' = 11=; (j: + dy + y^ 
rl {x — dy + y^ 


where V is written for %riinV I qi. Simplifying this expression 


y- + [x 


e^' + { 2 

gF' _ ygv _ 



2 

d^ 


The coefficient of d on the left is the hyperbolic cotangent of V' (coth V) 
and the coefficient of d^ on the right is the square of the hyperbolic 
cosecant of V (csch F'). Therefore this may be written more briefly as 


y^+{x-d coth V'y = (d csch Vy . (1.38) 

Equation (1.38) is the equation of a circle of radius d csch V with its 
center displaced a distance d coth V along the x axis. 

The three typical problems to which these cylindrical equipotentials 
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may be applied are shovm in Fig. 1.29. At (6) in the figure are two non- 
coaxial cylinders of radii a and 6 with their axes separated a distance c. 
If Va and Y'l, refer to the respective cylinders 

0 = d csch V'a and b = d csch FJ 
The separation of the axes of the cylinders is 

c = d(coth FJ — coth Fj) 

These three equations may be solved for d, Vg, and Fj. When these 
quantities are known, the equipotentials and lines of force can be drawn 
immediately. The capacity per unit length between the cylinders is 


qi __ 2jrKo 
Fa - Fj ~ Fi - Vi 


(1.39) 


The force per unit length between the cylinders when they carry charges 
qz and — qz per unit length, respectively, is the same as that between the 



Fio. 1.29. — (a) Parallel conducting oylindere. (6) One cylindrical conductor inside 
another, (c) A conducting cylinder above an infinite plane conductor. 

two line charges separated a distance 2d. This is obtained by taking 
the negative partial derivative of F in Eq. (1.36) with respect to r. 
Setting r = 2d, the field at one charge due to the other is qz/^K<d and 
hence the force per unit length between them is 

. C!(Fa-Fc)» 

4iricod iiTKod 

At (a) in Pig. 1.29 are shown the cross sections of two conducting 
cylinders of equal radius. In this case Fi = —7* and the previous 
equations become 

o = d csch Ffl c == 2d coth Fo 
These may be solved explicitly for F* and d to 3 deld 

<* - [(l)’ - «*]“ (e) 

By Eq. (1.39) the capacity per unit length is^ 



r/cp 

log. {p/a) 


(1.40) 


‘ Beduces to Ci = 


when a < < c. 
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Diagram (c) of Fig. (1.29) represents the physical situation of a cylinder 
of radius a a distance h above a conducting plane. The plane corresponds 
to a cylinder of infinite radius. If b becomes very large, Vi approaches 
zero. Vi is therefore zero in the equation for the capacity between 
the cylinder and the plane. The equipotentials and lines of force 
above the plane are the same as in the preceding case and h = c/2. 
Therefore 

Vi = cosh“^ - 
a 

and 

p _ 2tkq 

The force of attraction per unit length between the cylinder and plane is 

'TT/CoFqi 

^ [cosh“^ (/i/a)]^(/i“ ~ 

These equations would apply for instance to a single telegraph line 
of radius a supported on poles of height h above the surface of the earth. 

Problems 

1. The plate of an electrophorus acquires a charge q. When the plate is brought 
in contact with an uncharged insulated conductor, a fraction / of this charge is trans- 
ferred to it. Show that the maximum charge that can be acquired by this conductor 
after repeated contacts with the charged electrophorus plate is 

k 

(1 -/) 

2. Two particles each of mass m and charge q are suspended by two strings of 
length a from the same point. Show that the inclination, 0, of each string to the 
vertical is given by 

IQTTKQmga^ sin^ 6 = q^ cos 6 

3. A small ball is suspended by an insulating spring at a dis tance d above a hori- 
jgontal conducting plane. Show that a charge q — 4(d ~ a) V must be placed 
upon the ball m order to lower it a small distance a If the restoring force per unit 
displacement of the spring is k. 

4. An infinite conducting plane at zero potential is under the influence of a point 
charge q. Show that the charge on any area of the plane is proportional to the angle 
subtended by the area at the point occupied by the charge q. 

6. Show how the method of images may be used to solve the problem of a point 
charge situated in the acute angle x/n between two semiinfinite conducting planes 
where n is any integer. 

6. Charge is uniformly distributed with a density qv throughout the volume of an 
infinite circular cylinder of radius a (such as a uniform circular beam of electrons of 
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radius o). Show, by applying Gauss’s theorem, that the electric field at a distance r 
from the axis is given by 


Er 


rq, 

2 kq 


Er 


a^qv 

2rKo 


r < a 
r > a 


7. Show by direct integration that the electric field at a distance r from an infinite 
line charge of density qi is 

27rKor . 

8. A circular of radius R is charged to a uniform surface density Show 
that the electric field on the axis of the disk a distance x from the center is given by 


E^ = 

9. Show that it is not possible to produce a unidirectional electric field for which 
the magnitude of the field changes in the direction normal to that of the field. 

10. It is found that the electric field toward the earth at its surface is 300 volts per 
meter. Show that this implies that the earth has a surface charge density of —0.00265 
coulombs per kilometer^. Consider the earth to be a conductor. 

11. The electric field 1,400 m. above the earth's surface is found to be 20 volts per 
meter downward. Using the data of the preceding problem, show that the mean 
charge density in the earth's atmosphere below 1,400 m. is 1.77 X 10“"^* coulomb 
per meter®. 

12. Show that the greatest charge that can be carried by a conducting sphere 
10 cm. in radius is 3.33 X 10“® coulomb if the surface field for which corona takes 
place is 3 X 10® per meter. Shovr that if the sphere is at a great distance from 
all other objects, its potential is then 3 X 10® volts. If the charge is negative, to how 
many electrons would this charge correspond? What would be the increase in mass 
if the ratio of the charge in coulombs to the mass in kilograms is 1.76 X 10^^ for an 
electron^ 

13- A sphere of radius a is in the presence of an external charge at a distance d 
from its center. Show that if the sphere is grounded, t he ratio of the charge on the 

part of the sphere visible from q to that on the rest is 

14. Show that the force on a charge g at a distance d from an uncharged insulated 
conducting sphere of radius a is 

r - aM 
^ 4^KQd\ (da - a2)2 J 

15. A charge q is placed within a metal sphere a distance r from the center. Show 
that there is a force attracting the charge to the inner surface of the sphere which is 
given by 

^ 47rKo(a® - r®)2 


16. Positive charge is distributed with uniform density g® throughout the volume 
of a sphere. Show that the electric field at a distance r from the center of the sphere 
is « g®r/3/co. Show that if a particle of mass m and charge — g is placed in the 
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sphere, it will execute simple harmomc vibrations back and forth through the center 
with a period 27r(3/com/ggJ^. 

17 . A soap bubble 10 cm. in radius Tiuth a wall thickness of 3.3 X 10"® cm. is 
charged to a potential of 100 volts. Show that if it breaks and falls as a spherical 
drop, the potential of the drop is 10,000 volts. 

18 . Assuming a radial field of 300 volts per meter at the surface of the earth, show 
that a water drop 10“^ mm. in radius will be supported against the force of gravity 
anywhere above the earth’s surface if it carries one electron. 

19 . The plates of a parallel-plate condenser are not quite parallel, the separation 
at one edge being d + a and at the opposite one being d — a, where a << d. Neg- 
lecting edge effects show that the capacity is approximately 



where A is the area of the plates, given that 

for small x. 

20. If d is the separation of the plates of a parallel-plate condenser and a piece 
of metal of thickness t is inserted between the plates and parallel to them, show that 
the capacity is increased by the amount KQt/[d{d — f)] per miit area. 

21. Show that the potential produced by a Ime charge at a distance d from the 
axis of a circular conducting cylinder of radius a is that which would be produced by 
the actual line charge and an equal image line charge of opposite sign at a distance 
a^/d toward the real charge from the center of the cylinder. What additional line 
charge must be assumed to be present if the cylinder is to be at zero potential? Whiat 
would then be the force of attraction per unit length between the line charge and the 
cylinder? 

22. Show that a solution of Laplace’s equation in two dimensions can be written 
as a sum of terms of the form r"- sin nd and cos nd, where n can be any positive or 
negative integer. 

23. Show that if the equation of the rim of the movable plates of a rotary variable 
condenser is = const., the change in is proportional to the change in angle 
of rotation. This is called a straight-line-wave-length condenser, 

24. What must be the equation of the rim of the movable plates of a rotary 
variable condenser if the fractional change in capacity is to be independent of the 
angle of rotation? 

25. Consider that a uniform field Eq is produced by two very large equal and 
opposite charges a great distance apart. jE?o is then equal to 2g/4xK'od^, where q is the 
magnitude of each charge and d is the distance from the region under consideration. 
{q/d^ remains finite as q and d are indefinitely increased.) Show by the method of 
images that if a spherical conductor of radius a at the potential zero is present in this 
field, the potential at points external to it is given by 

7= -E„(l -^’)rcos9 

where r and B are polar coordinates about the center of the sphere, 

26. Show that the function 

Y = cos ff 
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represents the potential produced by a grounded infinite circular cylindrical conductor 
of radius a placed with its axis normal to a field of strength Eq. 

27. Show from Eq. (1.36) that the capacity per unit length between two infinite 
circular cylinders of radius a and with their axes parallel and a distance c apart is 


n — ^^0 

^ loge (c/a) 

if c > > a. 

28. Show by the use of Eq (1.36) that the capacity per unit length between two 
circular wires of radius a a distance c apart and each at a height h above the surface 
of the earth is given by 

^ 

■ogV 

\a\^Ah- 4* 

if a < < c and a << h. 

29. If the two wires of the preceding problem are connected together, show that 
the capacity of each per unit length with respect to the earth is 


2^/co 

u^( 2hVWT^ 

\ ac / 


30. A wire of diameter b is wound in a helix of diameter d with a spacing c between 
the centers of successive turns. If d is very large in comparison with c so that suc- 
cessive turns may be considered as essentially parallel wires and if only the capacity 
between neighboring turns need be considered, show that the effective capacity 
between the ends of the wire (interturn capacity) is given by 

cosh“^ (c/b) 


Show also that if c is only slightly greater than 5, the interturn capacity of such a 
helix in micromicrofarads is approximately equal to its diameter in centimeters. 

31, Show that if a charge q is placed between two grounded concentric spheres of 
radii a and c at a distance b from their common centers, the induced charges on the 
inner and outer spheres are 


a(c — b) 
b{c - af 


and 


c{b — g) 
b{c — a)^ 


respectively, (a <h < c.) 

32. Show that the capacity of a series of conductors with coefficients Ci, when 
connected together by fine wires is 




33. Two spheres of radii a and b are connected by a fine wire of length l(l > > a, 6). 
Show that if a charge Q is shared between them the tension in the wire is given by 


abQ^ 

4xko(o + b)H^ 
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34. An electron with an energy of 100 electron volts is projected parallel to a 
grounded conducting plate If the point of projection is 1 ram. above the plate, show 
that the electron will strike the plate after travehng 41 na. 

35. Two concentric spheres form the plates of a condenser. The radius of the 
outer sphere is fixed. Show that if the radius of the inner sphere is half that of the 
outer one, the field strength at the surface of the inner sphere is least for a given 
potential difference between them. 

36. Two coaxial cylinders form the plates of a condenser The radius of the outer 

cylinder is fixed. Show that if the radius of the inner cylinder is-(e = base of natural 

e 

logarithms) times the radius of the outer cylinder, the field strength at the surface of 
the inner cylinder is least for a given potential difference between them. 

37. A charge is placed a distance x above the lower of two infinite parallel plates 
of separation d. Show that the charges induced on the upper and lower plates respec- 
tively are — ix/d)q and — [(d — x)/d]q. This may be shown by Green’s reciprocation 
theorem or by allowing a, h, and c of Prob. 31 to become very large, keeping their 
difference constant. 

38. Two fine conductmg wires are run through a long earthed circular conducting 
tube. They are parallel to the axis of the cylinder and lie m the same plane as 
this axis, equally spaced from it. Show that if the wires are given equal and oppo- 
site charges per unit length, there will be no force on them if their separation is 
2( v'S — where a is the radius of the tube. 

39. Show that if a small hole is drilled through the wall of a charged conducting 
shell at a point where the electric field is E, then the new normal component of the 
field in the hole is E/2. 



CHAPTER II 

ELECTROSTATIC ENERGY AND DIELECTRICS 


2.1. Energy Associated with a Configuration of Charges.— The pre- 
ceding chapter was largely concerned with methods of finding the 
potential and electric field due to various configurations of charges. 
T^ field so determined is the force per unit charge on a test charge at 
the point. By definition the test charge is so small that it does not 
appreciably affect the positions of the other charges producing the field. 
In general the motion of charges or of charged or uncharged conductors 
in a field does affect the positions of the other charges. If one charged 
conductor is moved in the presence of another, the distribution of induced 
charges on the surfaces changes continuously as the relative position of 
the conductors is altered. In certain cases the method of images can 
be used to fiuH the forces between extended conductors under these 
conditions by reducing the problems to one involving only point or Ime 
charges. Though such special methods can be used to find the mechani- 
cal forces in a few instances, the most general method of handling the 
problem is provided by the energy function. The work necessary t o 
arrange a number of charges in p osition may be con sidere d as the eleo- 
trostatic potential energy of the co^guration. If this potential enSgy 
is known as aHinction of the coor^ates of the charges, the force on a 
charge in the direction of one of the Cartesian coordinates is the negative 
partial derivative of the energy function with respect to that coordinate. 
Therefore the first thing to be done is to find the energy associated with 
a given charge configuration. 

Consider the elementary point charges gi, g*, gs, q*, etc., which 
are originally at a very great distance from one another. If gi is fixed 
and qt is brought up to within a distance r^, the work done is 


Hi = 




f i 




by Eq. (1.9). If ga is then brought to a point distant ru from gi and 
raa from gs while these latter charges are held in position, the work done is 


^8 =» 



If ga is then brought into position as shown in Fig. 2.1, the work done is 
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Ui = —( Ml + Mf + mA 

45rico\ri4 r24 r34/ 

By considering each term as the sum of two equal parts the sum of 
these energies may be written symmetrically as 


t; -% + «.+«. = i f («• + «• + wA + («. 

8-!r/coL\ri2 rn ru / Xni 

M2 , M A , / 1 

rs2 Hi / ~^ \ 


+ 


g2$3 


Ml 

r4i 


r28 

M? 

^•42 


+ 


+ ^ + 


mA 

ru/ 
riz/. 


+ (M + 

\?^81 

In this form it is evident that the first set of terms is one-half the product 
of qi and the potential of the point occupied by charge qi due to the other 
charges qi, qs, and qt. Similarly, the other three sets of terms are equal 
to half the products of the charges and the potentials of the points 
occupied by them due to the other charges. Writ- 
ing g, for the charge at point i and F, for the poten- 
tial of this po in t due to all other cha rges, the above 
expression can be generalized to represent the energy 
of n point charges 



Fig. 2.1. — A 
figuration of 


con- 

point 




( 2 . 1 ) 


t-1 


thrSoo^ated^enS^! Equation (2.1) gives the work necessary to establish 
the configuration of n point charges and if the F’s 
are known in terms of the coordinates of the charges, the forces acting 
on the charges can be determined by differentiation. i 

If the charges may be considered as distributed throughout space 
with a volume density q^, which is in general a function of the coordinates, 
Eq. (2.1) can be expressed as an integral. The charge in a volume ele- 
ment dv is dv, and if F is t he poten tial }of the point) occupied by this 
charge due to all the others ' ^ 

U = ^fq,Vdv (2.2) 


It is frequently convenient to have U expressed in terms of the field 
strength rather than in terms of the charge density and potential. 
Using the relation between and E given by Eq. (1.28) ' 

xj =|jFdivEdo 

But by forming the partial derivatives of the product FE it is evident 
that 

div (FE) = FdivE + E-gradF 


1 See Appendix A. 
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or 

C7 = div {YB.)dv - ^Je- grad 

The first term may be shown in the following way to vanish if the charges 
are located in a finite region: By the theorem of flux (Appendix D) 
this volume integral may be transformed into a surface integral 

J div (FE)d« = fsVE • ds 

where s is a closed surface bounding the volume containing the charges. 
This surface may be chosen at a very great distance from all the charges. 
As F decreases as 1/r and E as 1/r^ whereas the surface area s increases 
only as the integral becomes vanishingly small as 1/r if the surface 
is expanded indefinitely. Therefore the first integral can be neglected 
and eliminating grad F by means of Eq. (1.13), the energy may be 
written 

U = jJ do (2.3) 

where the integral is taken thro ughout all space. Though it is unneces- 
sary to consider that/ energy , which is merely a concept is localized in 
space, Eq. (2.3) is consistent with the point ot view th^ the square of 
the electric intensity represents the volume density of electrostatic 
energy. 

Since the electric field vanishes within a conductor, the energy 
associated with a configuration of charges is from this point of view dis- 
tributed throughout empty space and in any dielectric media that may 
be present. It was shown by Maxwell that all the mechanical phenomena 
exhibited by charges and charged bodies can be accounted for by postulat- 
ing an infinitely tenuous space-pervading hypothetical medium called 
the “ether” which is capable of transmitting stress in the manner of 
an elastic body. In terms of this medium there are tensions acting in 
the directions of the lines of force and pressures perpendicular to them. 
This theory was of great importance in the development and unification 
of the subject of electricity, and Maxwell’s extension of the concept of 
electric current along these lines forms the basis of the theory of radiation. 
However, this mechanistic picture of electric forces is unnecessary for 
a description of the phenomena, and Eq. (2.3) may be considered as 
merely an alternative representation of the energy associated with a 
charge configuration. As an example of its use consider the mechanical 
force acting on the surface of a conductor. The electric field is normal to 
the surface and if a small area ds is assumed to be displaced outward by an 
amount dl, the energy f ds dl will disappear from the field, for the field 
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vanishes within the conductor. Since the force is the negative spatial rate 
of change of energy, the force on the surface area ds is ds Thus 
the force per unit area acting normally to the surface of a charged con- 
ductor may be written either in terms of En or the surface-charge density 
qs by means of Eq. (1.15) as 

- 1 


This force determines the distortion of a flexible conducting surface 

when charged or when brought into an 
electric field. Also the integral of this 
force over the surface of the conductor 
yields the net force on the conductor as a 
whole. 

Many of the most important prob- 
lems are those involving the forces which 
are mutually exerted on one another 
Fig. 2.2.— Mechanical force on by a system of charged conductors. 

dectrirfieid ^ For this situation g, and 7. of Eq. (2.1) 

may be considered as the charge and 
potential of the ith conductor of the group. Equation (2.1) may be 
written entirely in terms of the charges or the potentials by means of 
Eqs. (1.18) and (1.19) 



Conducting surface 


u - 

t = l 

i^nj — n 


i=iy*=l 


(2.5) 

( 2 . 6 ) 


The geometrical factors and involve the coordinates, and if these 
and the charges or potentials are known, the energy is determined. 
The two most important cases are those in which either the charges 
or the potentials remain constant as the configuration is altered. The 
first of these can be achieved physically by insulating the conductors 
so that the charges on them cannot change. A small change in the 
energy, 617, can then be written 


—ft 

= -lZZ 

*=1 


from Eq. (2.5), where ^p^i is the change in this coefficient that is pro- 
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duced by small changes in the coordinates specifying the configuration. 
Considering that conductor i is moved so that its coordinate Xi is altered, 
the force in this direction on this conductor is 

^ “ “te S (constant charge) (2.7) 

The second case in which the relative positions of the conductors are 
altered without changing their potentials requires an external source of 
charge and energy. For, if the positions of the conductors are changed 
without changing their charges, their potentials will also change. 
Therefore it is necessary to change the charges on the conductors by 
the proper amount to counteract the alteration in the potentials. The 
situation is realized physically by connecting the conductors to batteries 
which maintain their potentials at fixed values. The batteries then 
act as additional sources of charge and energy. From Eq. (2.1) the 
change in electrostatic energy associated with a change in the positions 
of the conductors in which the potentials remain unaltered is given by 



The battery, however, must supply an amount of charge hqt to the ith 
conductor at the potential Vx which requires altogether an amount of 
energy 

iUb = 

.-1 

Thus the battery must supply twice the energy that disappears from the 
electrostatic field owing to the alteration. Half the energy supplied 
by the battery goes to the performance of mechanical work and half goes 
to increasing the electrostatic energy stored in the field. The change 
in total electrical energy is — + 517 or —517, where XJ of course 

stands for the energy of the electrostatic field. Since the force in, say, the 
X direction on the tth conductor is minus the partial derivative of the 
total electrical energy with respect to the coordinate, it is plus the partial 
derivative of the energy in the electrostatic field alone with respect to 
this coordinate. As Eq. (2.6) represents the energy explicitly in terms 
of the potentials, it is the appropriate form to use when these are held 
constant and hence 

^ (constant potential) (2.8) 
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Of course, the magnitudes of the force components are determined by 
the existing charge configuration and Eqs. (2.7) and (2.8) yield the same 
numerical values. The former is used when the energy is expressed in 
terms of the charges and the latter when it is given in terms of the 
potentials. 

In the ordinary condenser, for instance, there are but two conducting 
surfaces. If the potential of one of these is chosen as zero, the energy 
given by Eq. (2.1) reduces to the single term where q is the charge 
on the condenser and V is the potential difference between the plates 
or surfaces. Since q = VC, or from Eqs. (2.5) and (2.6), the energy of the 
charged condenser can be written in the three equivalent forms 

• u =\qV = \cv^ = (2.9) 


This is the mechanical work that must be done to charge the condenser 
or the energy that would be released on discharge. If the plates of the 
charged condenser are connected by a conducting path, the electrostatic 
energy is transformed into heat in the conducting path. Equation (2.4) 
or (2.9) may be used to find the force of attraction between the charged 
plates of a condenser. Consider, for example, the parallel-plate type 
for which the capacity per unit area is given by Eq. (1.24) as Ka/d, where 
d is the plate separation. Since En = V/d, Eq. (2.4) yields 


F. 


2 d^ 


( 2 . 10 ) 


dij K 

or since ^ the same force of attraction is obtained from Eq. (2.9). 

2.2. Electrostatic Instruments. The Absolute Electrometer . — The 
term “absolute” is applied to an electrical instrument when it may be 
used to measure electrical quantities in terms of the fundamental units 
of length, mass, and time. In the units here adopted these measurements 
are made in terms of meters, kilograms, and seconds. The absolute 
electrometer measures primarily the charge or potential difference in 
terms of these units. It may also be used to measure other electrical 
quantities such as capacity and rate of gain or loss of charge which is 
electric current. The Kelvin type of instrument is illustrated sche- 
matically in Fig. 2.3. It is essentially a parallel-plate condenser in 
which the central portion, which is capable of a small independent motion, 
is used to measure the electrostatic forces in terms of gravitational ones. 
The plates Pi and Pa represent the central portions of circular parallel 
plates. The lower one is supported by a quartz rod and connected by a 
conducting wire to the conductor whose potential relative to ground 
is to be measured. The upper plate is also carried by insulating supports 
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and the central portion of it consists of a separate circular disk of area A. 
This disk is supported by springs which maintain it parallel to the plates 
but permit small vertical displacements. The upper ends of the springs 
are attached to an insulating rod, by means of which the vertical position 
of the disk can be adjusted. The disk carries a pointer which lies 
between two fixed fiducial marks when the disk is exactly in the plane 

of Pi. 

Pi and Pa are first connected together and a mass M is placed on 
the di.sk, The quartz rod Qi is adjusted till the pointer lies between 
the fiducial marks. Qi then remains fixed for the subsequent measure- 
ments and the mass M is removed. The springs then evidently raise the 



Fig. 2.3. — ^Absolute electrometer. 

disk above the plane of Pa and a force equal to Mg must be applied to 
it again before coplanarity can be restored. This force is applied 
electrically by establishing a difference of potential between the planes 
Pi and Pa. If this potential difference is V and the plate separation is d, 
the electrical force on the plate of area A is evidently ^KoV^A/d^ from 
Eq. (2.10). Thus the value of V that returns the pointer to its position 
between the fiducial marks is given by 


Mg 


KO V^A 
2 


or 




AU the quantities on the right are known in terms of the fundamental 
units of length, mass, and time, and hence V may be measured in this way 
in terms of these quantities. The constant ko is entirely arbitrary as 
far as the principle of the measurement is concerned. It determines 
the system of electrical units in which V is measured. In the absolute 
practical system ko = 8.85 X 10“^* farads per meter or in the electro- 
static system ko is unity and the units of length and mass are changed 
to the centimeter and gram, respectively. The sensitivity of the instru- 
ment, which may be taken as the partial derivative of the force with 
respect to F, is KoAV/d\ The upper limit of A and the lower limit of 
d are fixed by mechanical considerations. If these two factors are 
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constant, the sensitivity is proportional to V. Hence the instrument 
is most suitable for measuring large potential differences. Smaller 
potential differences (of the order of 10® volts) may be measured by 
applying an auxiliary unknown but constant potential Y' between Pg 
and ground. With Pj grounded the position of Qi is adjusted till the 
pointer is between the marks, for which position say i — d'. In this 
condition 


A small potential difference v is then applied between Pi and ground 
and 02 adjusted for coplanarity of the suspended disk which occurs say 

or, eliminating F' 

» - ^/^<‘* - '*') 

With a well-constructed instrument the difference in height of the plate 
Pi, which is equal to (d — d'), can be read with considerable accuracy, and 
the small potential difference v can be directly determined. 

Electrostatic VoUmders and Electroscopes . — The simple geometry 
of the Kelvin electrometer permitted the calculation of the potential 
difference between the plates in terms of known quantities. In general, 
however, it is difficult to design an instrument for general utility in which 
the forces are calculable. In consequence most electrostatic instruments 
are of the type that must be calibrated by means of a pre%dously known 
variable source of potential difference. This, however, presents no 
difficulty or objection. Familiar electrical-circuit techniques described 
in subsequent chapters can be used to determine the potential difference 
corresponding to the scale reading of an arbitrary electrostatic instru- 
ment with a high degree of accuracy. Instruments can readily be 
designed to measure potential differences over the range from 10~^ to 
10® volts and to retain their calibration over long periods of time. These 
instruments are of a wide variety of types, but they all depend on the 
measurement of the equilibrium position of a conductor under the 
influence of electrical and gravitational or elastic forces. 

In the higher range (above about 1 volt) these potential measuring 
instruments are generally known as electrostatic voltmeters. One 
type is similar in principle to the rotary variable condenser shown in 
Fig. 1.18. The movable plates, which carry a pointer or mirror for 
reflecting a beam of light, are held outside the fixed ones by a spiral 
spring or the torsion of a fiber. In equilibrium the electrical torque. 


at a plate separation d. Then V 
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is equal to the restoring torque of the fiber after rotation through 

2 dd 

the angle $, and may be written if 5 is small. If a and dC/ 88 can be 

calculated in terms of length, mass, and time, the instrument is an 

absolute one, but in general this is not feasible and the instrument is 

calibrated with a knot\Ti source of potential. It y 

is to be noted that the deflection involves the 

square of V and hence is in the same direction ^ ^ 

whether V is positive or negative. Thus the p S 

instrument may be used to measure alternating i 

potentials. The chief advantage of an electro- ^ ^ V 

static instrument is that there is no change in ^ ^ ^ ^ , 

charge at equilibrium and hence no continuous /"^'^‘‘Quarfz 

current is drawn during a measurement. / \ fi b&r 

Instruments for measuring potentials below fiq. 2.4.— String elec- 

about 1 volt are generally known as electroscopes trometer or quartz-fibei 
, ,, , i- .^1 • X electroscope. 

or electrometers. Many forms of these instru- 

ments are in use, two of which are shown in Figs. 2.4 and 2.5. The 
simplest form of the quartz-fiber electroscope consists of a fiber covered 
with a thin conducting layer which is stretched halfway between two 
wedge-shaped electrodes. These are maintained at potentials +'7' 
and —V so that if the fiber is central and at the potential 0, it is in 
equilibrium. If the fiber is raised to the potential V, it acquires positive 
. charge and is attracted toward the negative elec- 

'j'ljis force of attraction is counterbal- 
^ ^ anced by the distortion of the lower quartz 

^ '' vT ^ bow and the equilibrium displacement of the 

V ^ fiber is a measure of its potential 7. In the 

\ i ^ leaf type of electroscope a central conducting 

i M/cro- \^" / ^ element in the form of a rigid rod canning a hinged 

\ ^ or flesible conducting fiber or foil is supported 

by an insulator within a metal chamber. If 
Fig. 2.6.— Leaf type of ULoer element is charged, the forces due to 

electroscope for ionization these charges and those induced on the inner 
meaBurements. Walls cause the foil to diverge from the supporting 

rod. The deflection of the leaf is a measure of the magnitude of the 
charge or of the difference of potential between the inner element and 
the walls. The quartz-fiber type distinguishes between the signs of 
charge and the leaf type does not. Both types have very small capaci- 
ties, of the order of 10~i* farad and hence may be used to measure very 
minute quantities of charge. A sensitivity of 100 scale divisions per 
volt corresponds to 10“^^ coulomb per division for this capacity. These 
instruments are used chiefly for measuring very small electric currents 
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such as those due to the ionization produced in a gas by the emanations 
from radioactive substances. If the electroscope of Fig. 2.5 is charged 
and some radioactive material placed below the metal-foil window, the 
leaf will fall owing to the ions of opposite sign that reach the central 
element. If the leaf is observed to fall at the rate of, say, 1 division in 
100 sec. and the instrument has a capacity of 10“^^ farad and a sensitivity 
of 100 divisions per volt, this corresponds to an acquisition of charge at 
the rate of 10“"^® coulomb per second. The rate of change of charge 
of 1 coulomb per second constitutes an electric current of 1 ampere; 
therefore this rate of fall of the leaf will correspond to a current of 10“^® 
ampere. 

The Quadrant Electrometer , — One of the most familiar instruments in 
electrostatic work is the quadrant electrometer illustrated schematically 

in Fig. 2.6. A shallow pillbox, which 
is generally made of brass, is cut apart 
along two perpendicular diameters to 
form a set of four quadrants. These 
are supported on insulating pillars, 
opposite ones being connected electri- 
cally. Within this structure is sup- 
ported a very light plane conducting 
needle’^ which is generally in the 
form of two open fans placed handle to 
handle. A central, light, perpendicular 
wire carries a mirror which is used 
to reflect a beam of light to a scale. 
This system is suspended by a fine con- 
ducting quartz fiber which supplies the 
mechanical restoring torque. The 
instrument is housed in a metal con- 
tainer for electrostatic shielding and provided with the necessary adjust- 
ments for leveling and altering the height and orientation of the needle. 

The theory of the instrument may be developed from Eq. (2.6). 
Designating the two pairs of quadrants and the needle by the numbers 1, 
2, and 3, respectively, and considering one pair of quadrants grounded, 
the other pair at the potential F, and the needle at the potential F' 
the energy is given by 

u = ic22V^ + C2svr + icssr' 

The c’s are functions of the angular displacement d of the needle, and to a 
first approximation it will be assumed that they may be written + hjO 
for small values of 6. In equilibrium the electrostatic torque dU/de 
is balanced by the restoring torque of the fiber which may be written kd 
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to a sufficient approxiination. The equilibrium equation is then 

he = + hzvr + 

If the needle is placed symmetrically between the quadrants, as shown 
in the figure, the torque must be zero for any value of 7 ' if F = 0 ; 
therefore 633 must vanish. In this case 6 may be written 

e = ^(6337 + 26337') 7 

The instrument may be used in two ways. The ideostatic connection is 
that in which the needle and one pair of quadrants are connected together, 
the other pair being grounded. In this case 7 = 7' and 8 is seen to 
be proportional to 7^. Thus the deflection is in the same sense for 
either positive or negative 7 and the instrument may be used to measure 
the effective value of an alternating potential. However, the deflection 
is not a linear function of 7, which is frequently an inconvenience, and 
the sensitivity is not great. In the heterostatic connection the needle 
is maintained at a constant high potential of the order of 100 volts, 
and the potential difference to be measured is applied between the 
quadrant pairs. In this connection the term 6337 can generally be 
neglected in comparison with the other and the deflection is then pro- 
portional to ( 6337 '/^:) 7. Thus the sign of the charge on the ungrounded 
quadrants is significant and the scale is Imear in 7. Also, as 7' can be 
made large, the sensitivity is greater in this coimection than in the other. 

The scale is calibrated by applying known potential differences 
to the quadrants and observing the position of the light beam reflected 
from the mirror. The effective capacity of the instrument may be 
determined by means of a known standard condenser. One plate of 
this condenser is grounded and the other connected to a battery of 
potential 7 . If C is the capacity of the standard condenser, the charge 
that it acquires is q = CV. If the plate is then disconnected from the 
battery and connected to the free quadrants which were previously 
uncharged, the charge on the condenser and electrometer quadrants 
together is q. Their capacity in parallel to ground is C + Oe, where 
Ce is the effective capacity of the instrument, and if the electrometer 
then shows a deflection corresponding to 7' 

7' = c + C ^ q = VC 



When Ce has been found in this way, the same technique can be employed 
to measure the capacity of an unknown condenser. It is evident from 
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the above discussion that the charge sensitivity of the instrument may 
be altered by placing additional capacity between the quadrants. Elec- 
tric currents may be measured by recording the rate of deflection of 
the needle and the range may be varied by means of auxiliary capacities. 
Currents may also be measured by the aid of Ohm’s law (Sec 3.4). 
If a resistance R is placed between the free quadrants and ground, the 
potential of the free quadrants is iR where i is the current flowing through 
R, Thus, if R is known, currents may be measured by a constant- 
deflection method. Currents of the order of amp. can be detected 
in this way. Smaller currents can be measured by the rate of deflection 
technique; the lower limit being of the order of 10“^^ amp. 

2.3. Dielectric Media. — When a piece of matter is given an electric 
charge, the charge may remain localized in the region of generation or 
application over a considerable period of time, or it may spread over the 
surface practically instantaneously. In the former case the substance 
is known as a dielectric or insulator and in the latter case as a conductor. 
Substances may thus be divided roughly into these two categories. 
The line of demarcation, however, is not sharp and there is a continuous 
gradation among substances from good conductors to good insulators. 
This matter will be discussed further in connection with the conduction 
of electricity, but in the present section it will be assumed for simplicity 
that dielectric substances are perfect insulators and will retain localized 
charges indefinitely. Certain substances, such as glasses, resins, and 
waxes, approach very closely to this ideal. Actually also the properties 
of a substance frequently vary from point to point, i.e,, it is not homo- 
geneous. In the neighborhood of a given point the properties of the 
substance may not be the same in every direction, i.e., it may not be 
isotropic. For the purposes of the immediate discussion, however, it 
mil be assumed that the substances dealt with are perfect homogeneous 
isotropic dielectrics. 

It was found by Cavendish, and later independently by Faraday, 
that the capacity of a condenser is altered if a dielectric substance is 
inserted between the plates. This may be shown experimentally by the 
use of an electrometer as described in the preceding section. If Co is 
the capacity of a condenser when the region between the surfaces is 
evacuated and C is its capacity when this region is filled with a dielectric, 
the ratio of C to Co is found to be independent of the shape or size of the 
condenser. However, this ratio is a characteristic of the particular 
dielectric medium that is used. In fact, this ratio is defined to be the 
dielectric constant of the substance and is written k. 



Since the capacity is by definition the ratio of the charge to the difference 
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of potential between the plates, this ratio must change when the inter- 
vening space is filled with a dielectric medium. The change is small 
in the case of gases at atmospheric pressure, the fractional change being 
of the order of 0.1 per cent, but for other materials such as paraffin oil 
the change is by a factor of 2, and if water could be used as a perfect 
dielectric, the change would be by a factor of 80. The value of k deter- 
mined in this way is found to be positive for all substances, ranging from 
values very close to unity for gases up to the 
value 81.07 for pure water. 

The physical phenomena involved may 
be illustrated by a consideration of a paral- 
lel-plate condenser and a slab of dielectric 
material, just filling the space between the 
plates, that may be either inserted or with- 
drawn. Consider first the case in which the 
plates are equally and oppositely charged 
and then insulated. When the dielectric 
slab is inserted between the plates, the 
capacity increases by the factor k and as 
the charge must remain constant, this implies that the potential 
difference between the plates must have decreased by the factor k. 
For if go is the charge on the plates and To and V the initial and final 
potential differences 



Fig. 2.7. — Eiffect of the inter- 
vening medium on the capacity 
between two surfaces. Co is the 
capacity in the absence of the 
medium. C — kCo is the capac- 
ity with the medium present. 


q, = CoTo = CV = kCoV 


or 


To = kV 


As the field is the ratio of T to the plate separation, the field in the 
dielectric must be smaller by the factor k than the field that previously 
existed between the plates. As this is not dependent on the particular 
form of condenser chosen, it may be stated in general that the field due 
to charges placed in a region filled with dielectric material is less by the 






Fig. 2.8. — Dielectric slab between condenser plates. 


factor K than it would be if the medium were absent. Hence Coulomb’s 
law for point charges in a dielectric medium would be written 


F = 


1 gigZ j 

Aitkko 


( 2 . 12 ) 
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If, on the other hand, the plates of the condenser are connected to a 
battery so that the potential difference between them remains constant, 
the charges on the plates must increase by the factor k when the slab 
is inserted. If q is the final charge on the plates 


Fo = 


_ ? 


JL 

kCo 


or 


q = K-go 


Since F remains the same, the field in the region is unaltered, but the 
charge on the condenser plates increases. In the first case the electro- 
static energy decreases by the difference between |goFo and ^go— • 

In the second case it increases by the difference between ^KqoVo and 
•|gol^o- The battery^ however, supplies the energy 

T’ofe - go) = Voqoifc - 1) 


hence an amount of mechanical work equal to lqoVo(K — 1) is performed 
against mechanical forces in pulling the slab between the condenser 

£ f/ey 
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Fig. 2.9. — (a) XJnpolarized dielectric. (5) Polarized dielectric. 

plates. In the first case the ratio of the final to the initial electrostatic 
energy is 1 /k and in the second case it is k. 

2.4. General Theory of Dielectrics. — dielectric differs from a con- 
ductor in that there are no conduction electrons in it which are free to 
move throughout the body of the material under the influence of an 
electric field. All the electrons are bound more or less tightly to the 
space-lattice structure of atomic nuclei, constituting a solid, or in the 
case of a liquid or gas the positive and negative constituents are bound 
together in neutral aggregates and their mass motion does not represent 
any net transfer of charge. However, the molecular forces holding 
these aggregates together are elastic in nature and if an electric field is 
present, the positive and negative portions tend to separate in the direc- 
tion of the field resulting in both mechanical and electrical distortion. 
This is known as polarization and the result is shown schematically in 
Fig. 2.9. Though the charges are not free to move through the sub- 
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stance, a separation of charge takes place on a small scale and all the 
phenomena exhibited by dielectrics are attributable to the effects of 
polarization. 

If there are equal quantities of positive and negative charge in every 
small region including any surfaces, the net charge density is zero and 
both the potential and field vanish. However, in a polarized dielectric 
the centers of charge are separated and this does give rise to an external 
field. Consider the potential due to the two charges of Fig. 2.10: 


iK<,V _ i - (ir COS 


— I r* + + ar cos 



If o < < r, the two terms may be expanded by the binomial theorem 
and terms of the order of (a/r)* neglected, 
yielding 


4nrK(iV 




COS ^ — 1 + 


or 


T 7 __ COS d 


ga*r _ p *r 
4xfCo^® 47r/cor^ 



p = ga 
V 


47nc(jr* 


V-Tl 

Rancor* 


Here p, which is called the electric moment 
of the dipole formed by the two charges, is 

a vector of magnitude qa in the direction 2 . 10 .— Potential due to 

from the negative to the positive charge. eieotno dipole of moment p. 
By tnlring the appropriate partial deriva- 
tives the vector grad (1/r) is seen to be Therefore Eq. (2.13) may 

be written alternatively 




gradi 


(2.130 


The equipotentials which are evidently of the form (l/r*) cos = const, 
and the lines of force which may be shown to be the family of curves 
(1/r) sin* 5 == const, are shown in Fig. 2.11. The potential due to an 
assemblage of dipoles is the sum of the potentials due to the individual 


1 grad =• + V* + **)^» 

analogous expressions for the other partial derivatives, and as ia; -H jtf -1- k* = r, 
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units, and the components of the resultant electric field are obtained by 
taking the negative partial derivatives of this potential. 

The forces acting on a dipole in a field may be obtained most con- 
veniently from the energy point of view. Consider that the components 
of the dipole are first coalesced at its center and that the positive charge 
is given a displacement a/2 and the negative one a displacement —a/2. 



COS Q sin^ S 

Fig 2.11. — Equipotentials, — — - = const, (solid lines), and lines of force, = const, 

r 

(dashed lines) , associated mth an electric dipole. 


If no external electric field is present, work will be done against their 
mutual attractive forces, but this affects only the internal energy which 
is not under consideration. ^ The work done against the forces produced 


^ The forces that hold a physical dipole together and are responsible for its internal 
energy can be only partially electrostatic in nature. For it may be shown quite 
generally that no configuration of charges can be in stable equilibrium under purely 
electrostatic forces. Consider a unit positive test charge at an otherwise unoccupied 
point where the potential is 7o. Its increase in energy on being given a small dis- 
placement to a point of potential 7 is by Taylor^s theorem (Appendix A) : 

r - F. . (*4 + <i4 + m. + ^(^4 + ^4 + <i4)’(n. 

to second-order terms. If the force on the charge is to be zero, the first term must 
vanish, which is perfectly feasiable. But for the equilibrium to be stable the second 
term must be positive, representing an increase in energy, for any displacement. It 
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by an external electric field E is by Eq. (1.6) 

U = = -p . E (2.14) 

2 2 

This is the energy of the previously created dipole of moment p in the 
electric field E. The forces exerted by the field on the two components 
of the dipole constitute a couple tending to rotate the dipole about an axis 
perpendicular to both p and E in such a sense that p and E tend to lie in the 
same direction. This torque can be obtained 
from Eq. (2.14) by taking the negative partial 
derivative of U with respect to the angular 
variable 6 of Fig. 2.12. As U = —pE cos 6 

T — —pE sin 6 (2.15) 

The torque may be considered as a vector in 
the direction of the axis of rotation and of 
magnitude given by Eq. (2.15). The vedar 
produd of two vectors, which will be indicated 
by the sign X, is defined as the vector equal 
in magnitude to the product of the magni- 
tudes of the separate vectors times the sine of 
the angle between them and in the direction 
in which a right-hand screw would advance if rotated through the smaller 
angle in such a sense as to bring the first vector into the position 
previously occupied by the second (Appendix D). In terms of the 
vector product the torque on the dipole would be written 

T = p X E (2.150 

In addition to this torque there is a net force on the dipole if the field 
is not constant. The components of this force are the negative partial 
derivatives of U with respect to the coordinates or the components of 
the vector — grad U. Therefore 

is always possible by a rotation of the coordinate system to write the second term 

and it is e^dent for the particular displacement dx ^ dy ^ dz that this term can be 
written iV^F dlK Since the Laplacian vanishes at a point unoccupied by a charge a 
displacement can be found for wMch the energy does not increase, hence the equilibrium 
cannot be stable. In large-scale systems equilibrium may be considered to result from 
the combination of mechanical and electrical forces. In the case of atomic systems 
there must be forces which become effective at small distances that prevent the 
coalescing of the elementary charges. These forces have no large-scale analogues and 
their nature must be described by quantum mechanics, but the very existence of 
atomic systems composed of charged particles implies that there are forces of this type. 



Fig. 2.12. — Dipole of mo- 
ment p ^a in a held E. 
Energy of the dipole in the held, 


CT = -p • E 

Torque, 

T = p X E. 
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P = grad (p . E) = (p . grad) E* (2.16) 

where p is removed from behind the symbol for the partial derivatives 
since it does not depend on the coordinates. If E does not depend on 
the coordinates either, i.e., if E is constant in the region, F vanishes. 

If a polarized dielectric is electrically equivalent to an assemblage of 
dipoles in a field, the corresponding energy may be found from Eq. (2.14). 
Writing p, for the polarization per unit volume the energy associated 
with a volume dv is — p, • E dv and mtegrating over the total volume 
occupied by the dielectric 

U — •E dv 

As E = -grad V and div (p«7) = p, • grad 7 + 7 div p,, the energy 
may be written 

r = div p»dv + div (p,7) dv 

Using the theorem of flux to transform the second integral into the inte- 
gral of the normal component of 7p» over the bounding surface of the 
dielectric 

U = —^7 div p, dv -f- J]7p. . ds (2.17) 

This may be compared with the work that would have to be done to 
place the separated or induced charges constituting the dielectric in the 
positions that they occupy in the field. Writing 7 for the potential 
in the dielectric as above and gj for the volume density of induced charge 
throughout the dielectric and gj for the charge density induced on the 
surface 

A multiplicative factor of i does not appear in this expression as in 
Eq. (2.2) because the external potential is considered to be constant 
during the introduction of the dipoles. Comparing Eqs. (2.17) and 
(2.18), which are both expressions for the energy of the same configura- 
tion, it is evident that the volume and surface induced charge densities 
must be related to the polarization by the following equations: 

<S=-divp, (2.19) 

p, • ds = g; ds or p„ = g« (2.20) 

♦ Equation ( 2 . 16 ) would be written in tenns of the unit Cartesian vectors i, j, 
and k as 
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where pn is the normal component of the polarization vector at the surface 
of the dielectric If the polarization is uniform throughout the dielectric, 
py is independent of the coordinates and ql = 0, i e,, there is no net charge 
density within the dielectric. If, however, div py does not vanish the 
induced charge remaining in any volume after 
polarization is — Jrdiv p^ dv or by the 
theorem of flux the surface integral of the 
inward normal component of py over the 
bounding surface of the volume. A surface 
charge appears even if the polarization is 
uniform and the surface density of this 
induced charge is equal to the normal com- 
ponent of the polarization at the surface. 


//V' C'/ ///////////, 
/ / /Dielecfnc mea//um /// / / // 

^ / / / ^ / /////✓ 

y////y /'V’TW //// // / 

/ ^ / y / ^ //// </v>/ // 

/ / / // w /'// / // /^^ 

Fig. 2.13. — Hypothetical 
closed surface for discussing 
the induced charge density in 
The electric field is, of course, determined a dielectric. represents the 
by all the charges present, those that are ^nagmtude and direction of the 

distributed throughout space or placed on 

conductors as well as the charge distribution induced by polarization. It 
is frequently a convenience to be able to discuss the electrical situation in 
terms of the charges that are placed in position without specific reference 
to those that are induced in any dielectric media that may be present. 
Writing q\ for the total charge density and using for the charges 

placed throughout space or on conducting 
surfaces, + q\. In Eq. (1.28) of 

course refers to total charge, hence in a dielec- 
tric medium 

div E = 

KO 



or eliminating qi by means of Eq. (2.19) 


div (koE + p^) 




The sum of the vectors kqE and p^ is called the 

Fig. 2.14.— Charge induced displacement and written D. In general a 
on the surface of a dielectric due . ,... 

to polarization. — poiariza- medium IS not isotropic and it is easier to 

tion vector, normal com- distort the electrical lattice Structure along One 
ponent of surface polarization, v.- i i -r,. 

direction than along another. In this case 
p^ and E are not colinear. If, however, the medium is isotropic the vectors 
py and E and consequently their sum D are all in the same direction. 
In either case the differential equation remains 


div D = g, (2.21) 

Little can be done with the general case but it is frequently justifiable 
to make certain simplifying assumptions. Limiting the discussion to 
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isotropic media and assuming that to a first approximation the molecular 
distortion is proportional to the electric field, i.e., p„ = koxE, where x 
is a constant of the substance known as the electric susceptibility, D 
becomes 

D = /CflE ■]“ p» = Ko(l “h x)E (2.22) 

Equation (2 21) then becomes 


div (1 + x)E = ^ 

ICQ 

If in addition the medium is homogeneous so that x does not depend on 
the coordinates of the point, (1 + x) niay be removed from the symbol 

representing the partial derivatives and 
it is evident on comparison with Eq. 
(1.28) that the electric field produced by 
the charge [distribution is less by the 
factor 1/(1 + x) than it would be if the 
dielectric were absent. It was seen, 
however, in Sec. 2.3 that the field 
between the plates of a charged and 
insulated condenser is decreased by the 
factor 1/k on introducing a dielectric material; hence 



Fig. 2.15. — (a) Displacement vec- 
tor in an anisotropic medium. (6) 
Displacement vector in an isotropic 
medium. 


K = 1 + X 

Equations (2.22) and (2.21) may then be written in terms of the dielectric 
constant as 


n = kkoE 


and 


div kkoE = Qv 


(2.23) 

(2.24) 


Because of the linear relation assumed to hold between the polarization 
and the field, Eq. (2.24) is said to represent a linear dielectric. If in 
addition the dielectric is homogeneous, k may be removed from the 
divergence symbol and the equation becomes 


div E = — 

KKo 


(2.26) 


This equation applies to gases, liquids, and isotropic solids so long as 
the applied electric field is not so great that the linear relation between 
the polarization and field ceases to hold. 

If there is no volume distribution of placed charge, i.e., if g* = 0, 
it is evident that the differential equation for the field in a linear homo- 
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geneous isotropic dielectric is the same as that in free space. Thus 
Laplace’s equation (1.30) holds for a charge-free dielectric. The electric 
charges giving rise to the field are excluded from the region under con- 
sideration by hypothetical closed surfaces that may coincide with 
dielectric or conductor boundaries. In this case the problem reduces 
to that of finding solutions of Laplace’s equation which satisfy the 
boundary conditions at the interfaces between conductors and dielectrics 
or between two dielectrics. These conditions can be found from Eq. 
(2.21) or (2.24) and the relation between E and V [Eq. (1.13)] in an analo- 
gous manner to the derivation of Eq. (1.15). From Eq. (2.21) and the 
theorem of flux 

div D dv = J^D • ds = dv = g (2.26) 

where q is the charge contained within the surface s. Applying this 
equation to a shallow pillbox surface containing an area ds of a con- 



Fig. 2.16. — (a) Displacement vector at a dielectric boundary. (6) Electric field at a 

dielectric boundary. 

ductor-dielectric boundary, the field vanishes in the conductor and 
the sides perpendicular to it make no contribution; hence the normal 
component of D times ds is equal to ds, or 

Dn = g. (2.27) 

Therefore just outside the surface of the conductor, V is equal to the 

potential of the conductor and == —^ = — , where n is the coordi- 

on KKo 

nate normal to the conducting surface. 

At the interface between two dielectrics the same technique may be 
employed to determine the relation between the normal components 
of the displacement on the two sides. Consider a hypothetical pillbox 
surface enclosing the interface as shown at the left in Fig. 2.16. If the 
pillbox is made very shallow, the contribution to the integral over the 
curved sides may be made vanishingly small in comparison with that 
over the flat surfaces. If Di is written for the displacement on the side 
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of the box in the medium of dielectric constant /ci and D2 for that in the 
medium of dielectric constant ks, Eq. (2.26) yields 

D2 • ds — Di • ds = qs ds or Di„ — D^n = qs (2.28) 

The second condition is obtained from the fact that no work is done in 
taking a unit test charge around a closed path a portion of which lies 
in each medium. If the path is chosen so that the portions perpendicular 
to the interface are vanishingly short in comparison with those parallel 
to the surface as shown in Fig. 2.16 

El • dl — E2 • dl = 0 or Eu - E^t (2.29) 

whei’e the subscript t denotes the component of the field tangential to 
the boundary. 1 In the particular case in which no charge is placed 
on the interface between the dielectrics, gs = 0 and the conditions are 


l^lEiti — K-JE^n Eit — Eot 


(2.30) 


These equations represent a refraction of the lines of force at the inter- 
face, as shown in Fig. 2.17. If di is the angle between E and the normal 
to the surface in medium 1 and di is the similar angle in medium 2 


and 


KiEi cos 61 = K2E2 cos di 


El sin 01 = E2 sin 02 


Dividing one equation by the other the relation between the angles 
made by the lines of force in the two media with 
the normal to the surface is given by 

Ki cot 01 = Ki cot di (2.31) 

2.5. Forces on Conductors and Dielectrics. — The 

work that must be done to establish a given charge 
configuration in the presence of dielectric media can be 
calculated as in Sec. 2.1. It is evident that the result 
is given by Eq. (2.2) where g» represents the volume 
distribution of charge that is moved , into position. 

However, Eq. (1.28) no longer applies, but it is replaced 
by Eq. (2.21). Thus 



U = ifVdivDdv 


Ki cot 61 ~ K2 cot 62 
Fig. 2.17. — Re- 
fraction of a line of 
force at tlie bound- 
ary between two 
(2.32) dielectric media. 


Using the relation div (7D) = V div D -f D • grad V, the same argument 
may be used to change the integral to the surface integral of the normal 
component of FD and the volume integral of D • grad V. If the charges 

1 In terms of the potential (p the boundary conditions are evidently = ^2 and 
Ki{dcpfdn)i — Ki{dip/8a)i = g>. 
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are localized, the surface integral vanishes on choosing a sufficiently 
distant surface and the volume integral may be written 

U = if B-Edv (2.33) 

by the aid of Eq. (1.13). Thus the energy per unit volume in terms of 
the field and displacement is given by iJ) • E. If the medium is linear 
and isotropic, Eq. (2.33) reduces to 


or U = (2,34) 

If in addition the medium is homogeneous, the dielectric constant 
may be removed from the integral sign. 

These equations may be used to find the forces on conducting surfaces 
embedded in dielectric media or the forces exerted on the interface 
between two dielectrics. It will be assumed that the dielectrics are 
perfectly rigid and that the constraints permit any postulated displace- 
ment or that they are fluids that can alter their shape without having the 
mechanical forces which may thus be brought into play affect their 
dielectric constants. Actually the electric forces distort the dielectric 
giving rise to strains and changes in density. This phenomenon is known 
as electrostriction. It will here be neglected as its effects are too compli- 
ated for simple analysis.^ Consider first an element ds of a conducting 
surface embedded in a dielectric which is given an outward displacement 
dL The energy that disappears from the field is that which was contained 
in the volume ds dl = dv. Thus the decrease in energy is by Eq. (2.34) 
^kkqE^ dv = i (D^/kko) dv. The force per unit area is this divided by ds 
and dlj or 


2 /c/co 2 KKo 


by Eq. (2.27). Thus the surface force is less by the factor l//c than 
it would be for the same surface charge density if the dielectric •were 
absent. On the other hand, of course, if the potentials of the conductors 
are maintained the same when the dielectric is introduced, the charges 
Qs increase to a maximum of /cg^ if the dielectric completely fills the region 
and the surface forces may thus increase by the factor /c. 

On a dielectric in a field there are also body forces that can be obtained 
from Eq. (2.33). An important special situation is that in which the 
charges giving rise to D [Eq. (2.21)] remain fixed in position or the poten- 

^See Abeaham and Beckee, '^Classical Electricity and Magnetism,” Blackie & 
Son, Ltd., Glasgow, 1932; Steatton, ^^Electromagnetic Theory,” McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, 1941; Cady, Piezoelectricity,” McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, 1946. 
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tials of all the conductors which carry these charges are unaltered. In 
such cases Eq. (2.33) may be written in terms of the energy and field 
in the absence of the dielectric and the resulting polarization of the 
dielectric when in the field. Writing the subscript zero for the vectors 
in the presence of the charges but in the absence of any dielectric the 
increase in energy due to the introduction of the dielectric is 


- !7o = iJ*(D • E - Do • Eo) du 
This can be simplified by writing it as 

t/ = C/o + {E(D - Do) + (E - Eo)Do} dv 

Now, 

/e(D- Do) dv= ~J' (grad 7) ■ (D— Do) dv 

= - J div [F(D - Do)] dv + fv div (D - Do) dv 

The first term on the right vanishes by the argument used in deriv- 
ing Eq. (2.33) and the second term vanishes as well if the charges are 
unchanged and hence: div D = div Do = Therefore U = Ua 

-f ij" Do(E — Eo) dv. In a similar way it can be shown that i f Eo(D 
— Do) dv = 0. Subtracting this last equation from that for U one obtains 


U = Uo+if(E- Do- Eo‘D)dv 

For a linear isotropic dielectric, D = kkqE and: 

u =Uo- iKoj {n - 1)E • Eo dv 
= Uo-^j'^-^D-Eodv 
= Uo — ^ ^ p® • Eo dv (2.36) 

This form for the energy is' a very convenient one for many calcula- 
tions. From the fact that the angle between p® and Eo is less than 7r/2, 
the integral is always positive and hence there is a decrease in electro- 
static energy upon the introduction of a dielectric into a field. An 
instance of this has already been seen in Sec. 2.3. Equation (2.36) may 
also be used for calculating the energy change when a dielectric is intro- 
duced in the neighborhood of conductors that are maintained at constant 
potentials. This may be seen by an extension of the preceding analysis 
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in 'svhich the charges are permitted to change, in which case an additional 
term dv appears. This vanishes if either g, = g^o 

or 7 = 7o. In the constant potential case, however, the batteries 
supply twice the negative change in electrostatic energy. Thus Eq. 
(2.36) for the electrostatic energy appears with a positive sign, but the 
equation for the total energy including that of the battery is, of course, 
unchanged. 

2.6. Special Problems. — ^As an instance consider a U tube containing 
a liquid dielectric, one arm of which is placed between the plates of a 

condenser in such a way that the me- 
niscus remains near the center of the 
region of uniform field. If the height 
of the meniscus increases from Ao to A, 
the gravitational energy added to the 
system is pgsQi — Ao)^, where p is the 
density of the fluid and s is the cross- 
sectional area of the tube. The equa- 
tion for the electrostatic and gra- 
vitational potential energy is then 

[7 = t/o - ijp. • Eo -f pgsQi - hY 

The integral can be taken between an 
arbitrary constant lower limit, and 
the upper limit A and dv written as s dx, where x is the vertical coordinate. 
Equilibrium is determined hy dU/dh = 0 or, since A is the upper limit of 
integration, 

0 = -isp» • Eo + 2pgs{h — ho) 



Fig. 2 18. — U-tube method of measuring 
the susceptibility of a hqmd. 


or 


h — ho 


P» • Eq 

4pg 


In case a dielectric gas occupies the region above the meniscus, an exten- 
sion of the above argument shows that 


h — ho — 


(p»2 Pul) • Eq 

4pg 


(2.37) 


where the subscripts 1 and 2 refer to gas and liquid respectively. 

The height of rise depends on the geometry of the cross section. 
Three tractable cases are shown in Fig. 2.19. At a a cross section is 
shown that is long parallel to the field and narrow normal to it. The 
major areas that determine the vectors in the tube are the sides, and from 
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Eq. (2.30) El = E 2 for the fields in the two media. If the dielectric is 
isotropic, p» = (k — 1)koE by Eq. (2.22) and from Eq. (2.37) 

(h — ho) = — —noEl (case 0 ) 

since E is the same as £ 0 . In c the maj or dimension is normal to the field, 
and hence the predominant boundary condition from Eq. (2.30) is 
Da = Di. For an isotropic dielectric p, = (k — 1)//<D and assuming the 
tube area to be so small as not to disturb the charge distribution on the 



plates at a great distance, the displacement is that previously existing in 
the gas, or D = Do = kiKoEo. Equation (2.37) yields^ 

(A _ J.) = (i _ fcase c) 

In & the cross section is circular, and it is shown in a problem at the end 
of this chapter that the field within a small circular cylinder of dielectric 
constant is 2Eo/(l + k) if Eo is the undisturbed field at a great distance. 

f/c — 11 

Thus in this case p» = 2 jcoEo ^ - ^y| and Eq. (2.37) yields 


1 \ *2 — Kl koEI 

" («i + 1)(*2 + 1) pg 


(case 6) 


Certain solid dielectric problems having simple geometries can be 
TinnHIftfl by a method similar to that of images. Consider a point charge 
in a medium of dielectric constant ki a distance 0 from an infinite-plane 
boundary with another medium of dielectric constant The potential 
in medium 1 may be shown to be the same as that due to the charge g 
and an image charge equal to [(ki — k 2 )/{ki -f- * 2 )]? placed a distance a 
on the other side of the boundary. The potential in medium 2 is 

1 If in this " ffrso the cross section is not small in comparison with the area between 
the plates but the long dimension extends the full width of the plates, the same result 
is seen to be obtained except kj replaces *1 outside the parenthesis, since then D •<! kikoBo. 
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that ■tt’hich would be produced by a charge [ 2 /c 2 /((ci + at the position 
actually occupied by q. The entire space is considered to be filled with 
the medium kj. This is illustrated in Fig. 2.20. Writing Fi for the 
potential in medium 1 and V« for that in medium 2* 


” 4W;{«"+ »)■ + + CtTT:)K* - “>• + 


These are solutions of Laplace's equation, as may be seen by substitution 
and they vanish for very large values of x and y. Also, Vi reduces to 


FiM/n medium ! 




Image 

Not present 

y/ ^ 

Image 

Mot present //X / 
physically V 

Field In medium! 

Fig. 2 20. — Method of images applied to a point charge in front of a plane dialectric 

boundary. 


the potential of the single-point charge q in the neighborhood of the 
point X = —a, y = 0, where the charge is located. The fact that 
the necessary conditions are satisfied at the plane boundary may be 
verified by differentiation. In this way it may be seen that 


dVi dVi 

Kl -r— = K2 

ax ax 


and 


dy by 


at the boundary (a: = 0). The lines of force are indicated in Fig. 
2.20 and the angles they make with the normal to the boundary are 
given by Eq. (2.31). The induced surface charge can be found from 
Eq. (2.28). The force on the charge q is that exerted by the charge 
[(ki — K 2 )/(ki Ka)]? at the distance 2a or 


F== 


1 

4rXKoKl 



ii 

4o^ 


* The actual derivation of the solutions of Laplace’s equation used in this chapter 
■will be found in the mathematical treatises previously referred to. 
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This is negative and q is attracted toward the boundary if ki < /C 2 , and 
it is positive indicating a repulsive force if ki> 

Another readily calculable case is that of a sphere of radius a and 
dielectric constant ki placed in a medium of dielectric constant k% in 
which a uniform field previously existed. It may be shown in this 
case that the potentials in the two regions are given by 

in polar coordinates, where r is the distance from the center of the sphere 
and Q is the angle between the radius vector and the field. It may be 
shown by substitution that these satisfy Laplace^s equation. At a 

great distance (r > > a) — ^ = £ 0 , which is a necessary condition 

as the field must be unaltered at a 
great distance from the sphere. The 
conditions at the boundary between 
the dielectrics are also satisfied, 
for it is seen by differentiation that 

1 dVi _ 1 SV 2 
r 86 r dg 

and 

dVi dV2 

^ ^ Fig. 2.21. — Dielectric sphere in a uniform 

when r is set equal to a. From the 

equations for the potentials it is evident that the field inside the sphere 
is uniform and equal to 



3/C2 

Ki d” 2 k2 



If k 2 > > Ki, this approaches the value fFo and if ki> > k 2 , it becomes 
small. The field outside is the original field plus that which would be 
produced by an electric dipole at the center of the sphere with a moment 
p = 47ric2Ko[(/ci — k 2 )/(ki + 2K2)]a^Eo. The induced surface-charge den- 
sity can be found from Eq. (2.28). By symmetry it is evident that there 
is no net body force on the sphere if the field is uniform. 

2.7. Effective Molecular Field. — The electric field E is of course the force per unit 
charge on a test charge located at the point, but when dimensions of atomic magnitude 
are considered, E may no longer be considered uniform throughout the test charge. 
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Also, the average value of E over a region is not the effective value of the field under 
the influence of which a molecule is polarized, for the polarized molecule itself con- 
tributes to the average value of E. Xor is it possible to calculate this field on the basis 
of a real ca\uty in the dielectric. In the first place, the field in a cavity depends upon 
its shape If it is in the form of a long narrow cylinder with its axis parallel to the field, 
the second of Eqs. (2.30), which states that the tangential components of E are the 
same in the dielectric and in the cavity, implies that near the center of the cavity the 
field is the same as in the dielectric. If the ca^dty is m the form of a shallow disk with 
its axis parallel to the field, the fact that the normal component of D is continuous 
imphes that the field within the cavity and near its center is k times the field in the 
dielectric, where is the dielectric constant. If the medium is completely isotropic, 
z e , if there is no permanent polarization associated wdth the constituent molecules and 
the molecules themselves may be considered as minute spheres, it is reasonable to cal- 
culate the effect of the polarization of neighboring molecules on one another on the 

assumption of spherical symmetry. How- 
ever, if a spherical cavity were actually made 
in the dielectric the lines of force would be 
refracted at the boundary and the field would 
be given by Eq. (2 32). This, however, is not 
the situation that exists when the molecule is 
present, for then the lines of force continue 
straight through the region occupied by the 
molecule. 

The simplest method of achieving the 
deared result is to consider a hypothetical 
spherical surface in the dielectric within which 
the molecule is located. Within this sphere 
are the charges associated with the molecule or 
a spherically symmetrical group of molecules. 
If this region is assumed to be removed without making any change in the external 
field, the charges remaining on the inner walls of the cavity so left will produce a 
field in the opposite direction to E. This field, say — E', may be calculated by the aid 
of Eq. (2.20). Since the surface density of charge is proportional to the normal com- 
ponent of the polarization, g, equals fv cos B, where the angle B is indicated in Fig. 2.22. 
If the cavity is of radius a, the field at the center, — E', is given by 



Fig. 2.22. — Determination of the 
effective atomic electric field in a 
nonpolar medium. 


— E' =s ^ f cos B cos B 2Tra^ sin B d$ 
AjTKQayo 

« :=£? 

Skq 


(2.39) 


This is the effective depolarizing field produced by a spherically symmetrical molecule. 
Since the total field including this is E, the effective field which acts to polarize the 
molecule is E — E', or 

Erff. =E+^^ (2.40) 

Thus the field effective on the molecule is greater than E by one-third of the polari- 
zation per unit volume divided by /co- 
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Equation (2.40) for the local polarizing field is frequently known as the Clausius- 
Mosotti formula. If a Imear relation exists between the field and the polarization, 
pr may be written in terms of E and the susceptibility or dielectric constant as 

pa = ~ ko(a: — 1)E 

Eliminatmg E, Eq. (2.38) becomes 

The coefficient of Eeff is of particular interest for atomic purposes, for this 3 delds the 
actual molecular distortion per unit effective field. If a is written for the molecular 
electric moment induced per umt field pt, = anEeff , where n is the number of molecules 
per unit volume. In terms of the molecular weight, Avogadro’s number and the 
density n - Np/M and pi, = oNpEqu/M. Inserting this value of pi, in the above 
equation 



This equation determines the molecular polarizability in terms of the other measurable 
physical constants.^ Being a molecular constant, a should, of course, be independent 
of the density or state of aggregation and within the limits imposed in this discussion 
it is found to be so. It will be seen in the discussion of radiation that the index of 
refraction of a medium for electromagnetic radiation is related to the dielectric con- 
stant and Eq. (2.41) has been tested also by measurements on the index of refraction. 
In the case of a gas, k is very nearly unity and the equation for pu becomes pi. = /coxEeff . 
Thus the effective electric field polarizing a molecule is the same to this approximation 
as E itseff, the contribution of neighboring molecules being negligible. The infor- 
mation that is obtained by measuring dielectric constants and applying Eq. (2.41) 
to calculate the molecular constant a in those cases where the assumptions on which 
this discussion rests are valid is of great importance in the field of atomic physics. 
For a more complete discussion of this subject the reader is referred to special treatises 
in the field. ^ 

Problems 

1. A flat metal plate 0.01 m.^ in area is suspended from a balance arm so that it is 
parallel to a horizontal metal plate and 2 mm. above it. Show that a mass of 0.0113 
gm must be added to the other arm of the balance if the plate is to remain in position 
when a difference of potential of 100 volts is applied between the plates. If the space 
between the plates is filled with oil having a dielectric- constant of 2, what mass would 
have had to be added to the other arm? 

2. A condenser of capacity 10"^^ »farad is connected across the terminals of a 

1 In the system of units here adopted N would be the number of molecules in 
a mass of M kg. (6.06 X lO^^) and p is the density in kilograms per cubic meter. 
Alternatively kq may be changed to centimeters (8.85 X 10"^^ farad per centimeter) 
in which case M, N, and p have their cgs. values and a is in coulomb-centimeters per 
volt per centimeter. 

2 Van Vleck, ^^Electric and Magnetic Susceptibilities,*^ Oxford University Press, 
New York, 1932; Debye, “Polar Molecules,” Eeinhold Publishing Corporation, New 
York, 1929; Smyth, “Dielectric Constant and Molecular Structure,** Eeinhold Pub- 
lishing Corporation, New York, 1931. 
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charged electrostatic voltmeter and the deflection of the instrument is found to 
decrease 10 per cent. Show that the capacity of the meter is 9 X 10*"^° farad. 

3. A bubble of radius a is formed from a soap solution having a surface tension T. 
The external atmospheric pressure is P, (The internal pressure is P plus the contri- 
bution made by the surface tension of the film which may be shown to be 4T/a.) If 
the bubble is raised to a potential V by being touched with a wire from a static 
machme, show that the radius of the bubble increases to r, where r is given by 

P(r3 - flS) -f 4T(r2 - (P) ~ = 0 

4. In the discussion of the quadrant electrometer in the text it was assumed that 
xhe coefficients of capacitj^ and induction w^ere given to a sufficient approximation by 

A hi jd. To the next approximation they would be given hj + hi^d + 
Assuming this approximation and the sj^mmetry postulated in the text, derive the 
expression for the angular deflection in the heterostatic case. Compare the sensi- 
tivity (dd/dV) with that given by the first approximation. 

6, With what force per unit area do the plates of a parallel-plate condenser attract 
one another if their separation is 1 mm. and the potential difference between them is 
100 volts assuming that the region bet’ween them has a dielectric constant of unity? 

6. If the condenser of the preceding problem is charged to the potential difference 
of 100 volts and then disconnected from the battery and the region between the plates 
is filled with paraffin oil having a dielectric constant of 2 3, what is the force of attrac- 
tion per unit area of the plates? If the plates are then reconnected to the 100-volt 
battery, what is the force per unit area between them? 

7. If the condenser plates of the preceding problem have an area of 0.01 m.^, what 
is the increase in energy of the condenser at reconnection? 

8. The metal bottom and piston of an airtight cylinder with insulating walls form 
the plates of a parallel-plate condenser. If the separation and pressure are initially 
d and p, respectively, when the condenser is uncharged, show that the fractional 
decrease in separation, /, when a potential difference V is applied, is given by 

9. Two condensers of capacity Ci and C 2 possessing initially charges qi and ^ 2 , 
respectively, are connected in parallel. Show that there is a loss of electrostatic 
energy amounting to 

{C2qi — CiQ^P 

2C1C.XC1 + C2) 

In what form does this energy appear? 

10. Two condensers, 1 and 2, have capacities Ci and C 2 , respectively. Con- 
denser 1 is charged by a battery and after the battery is removed, a spark is drawn 
betw'een the plates. 1 is then charged as before and 1 and 2 are connected in parallel, 
a spark appearing as the connection is made. 1 and 2 are then separated and each 
discharged by a spark. Show that the energies of the four sparks are in the ratio 

(Cl + C2p:CXCi + CD-.CiiCiC^ 

11. An electrostatic voltmeter is constructed in the form of a rotary variable 
condenser with n movable plates. The electrostatic torque is opposed by the restoring 
torque of a fiber which is given by hB, where B is the angle of entry of the plates. If d 
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is the distance from a fixed to a movable plate and V is the potential difference 
between the two sets, show that the electrostatic torque is given by {nKQ/2d)rW^, 
where r is the radius vector to the rim of the movable plates at the point of entry. 
If the equation of the rim of the plates is r^6 = const., find the equation for the 
angular deflection in terms of the potential difference. 

12. A small hemispherical boss of radius a is raised on the inside of one plate of a 
paraUel-plate condenser. If the potential difference between the plates is F and 
their separation is d (d >> a), show that the electrical force tending to puU the boss 
from the plate is iTKQ(a^/d^)V^. (The potential is similar to that of Prob. 25, Chap. I.) 

13. A hne charge of linear density qi is placed in a medium of dielectric constant 
Ki parallel to, and at a distance a from, the plane boundary with another medium of 
dielectric constant Find the potentials in the two media and show that the force 
per unit length on the line charge is given by 



14. An infinite circular cylinder of dielectric constant ki is placed in a medium of 
dielectric constant k 2 with its axis perpendicular to a uniform field Bq previously 
existing in the medium. Show that the potentials within and without the cylinder 
are given respectively by 


7i cos e 

Ki -h K2 

V2 = -(1 e 

\ r- /Cl + k 2 / 

where r is the axial vector from the center of the eyhnder and B is the angle it makes 
with the field. 

16. A small sphere of susceptibility x and radius a is placed at a great distance r 
from a conducting sphere of radius h which is maintained at a potential F. Show 
that the force with which the dielectric sphere is attracted to the conducting one is 

ix + 3)r3 

if the susceptibility of the intervening medium is neghgible and a << r. 

16. Show that if the sphere of the preceding problem has a density p and is sus- 
pended by a light fiber in the earth’s gravitational field in the horizontal plane of the 
center of the conducting sphere, its susceptibility is given in terms of the angular 
displacement, d, of the fiber from the vertical by 

« 

_ 2pgr^ tan 6 
^ ~ fi/coh^F^ — pgr^ tan 6 

17. A condenser is formed of two concentric spherical conducting shells of radii 
a and 5. E the medium between the spheres has a dielectric constant /ci from a to r 
and from r to h, show that the capacity of the condenser is given by 

c = 4.4-1 

iKia Kib r\K2 KiJ j 
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18. A condenser is formed of two concentric conducting spherical shells of radii 
a and h. The inner sphere of radius a receives a thin coat of a material with a dielectric 
constant k. Show that the capacity is changed approximately by 

where t is the thickness of the dielectric coat 

19. The dielectric constant of the material between the plates of a parallel-plate 
condenser varies uniformh' from one plate to the other. If ki and k 2 are its values at 
the two plates and d is the plate separation, show that the capacity per unit area is 


dloge feAl) 

20. Two square conducting plates of length a on a side are placed parallel to one 
another a distance d apart {d << a). A slab of material of dielectric constant k, 
which IS also a on a side but of thickness t, is inserted parallel to the edges of the plates 
Assuming the dielectric constant of air to be unity and neglecting the effects at the 
edges of the plates show that the force with which the slab is drawn between the plates 
is given by 

f^o 1 )^ 

2 (d + 

where V is the potential difference between the plates. 

21. Two coaxial cylindrical surfaces of radii a and b are lowered vertically into a 
liquid dielectric. If the liquid rises a distance h between the plates when a potential 
V is established between them, show that the susceptibility of the liquid is given by 

(62 - aO loge Q)/a)hpg 

where p is the density of the liquid and the susceptibility of air is neglected. 

22. Find the times required for the plates of a parallel-plate condenser, of mass ms 
per unit area, to come into contact when released from a separation zq when (a) the 
plates are connected momentarily to a source of potential Vo and the stops removed, 
(6) they are connected permanently to a source of potential Vq and the stops removed. 

23. A point charge q is placed at the center of a spherical hole of radius a in a block 
of material of dielectric constant k. Find the potential at all points. Prove that the 
sum of the induced charges and the original charge is q/k, independent of a. 

24. Two vertical conducting plates form a wedge of small angle a with one another 
and are maintained at a potential difference V. If the bottom edges of the plates are 
placed in a bath of oil of density p and dielectric constant k, show that the oil rises to a 
height A at a distance z from the vertical intersection of the plates, where 

, ^ 1 (. - l)/co72 
2 {azYpg 

25. A line charge is placed at a distance d on one side of the plane interface sep- 
arating two dielectric media. If it is in the medium of dielectric constant ki, the force 
per unit length acting upon it is found to be Fi; and if it is in the medium of dielectric 
constant the force is found to be F 2 . Show that 


FiKi = F2K2 
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26. A long block of dielectric material of dielectric constant k is of such a thickness 
that it will just shde between two long vertical condenser plates of separation d and 
height L. The block rests on a table and the condenser plates are lowered until 
they are just above the block. The block is then held down on the table, and the 
condenser is charged b}’- momentarily connecting it to a battery of potential Fo 
The battery connections are then removed and the block released. Show that it vrill 


rise if 


- l)Vl 

2m I dg 


> 


1, where mi is the mass of the block per unit length parallel to the 


plates and g is the acceleration of gravity. Show that if this condition is fulfilled, the 
block will rise to a maximum height h given by 


h = 


/ (k — l)goFo 

K — 1 \ 2mi dg 



Describe the subsequent motion of the block. The dimensions are such that edge 
effects are assumed to be negligible. 

27. Two identical dipoles are mounted so that one lies in the perpendicular bisector 
of the other. Show that the torque tending to rotate one dipole about its axis is 
twice that tending to rotate the other about its axis. 

28. A conducting sphere of radius a rests snugly in a depression in the apex of a 
vertical cone of insulating material of half angle a and dielectric constant k. If the 
conical walls were projected the apex of the cone would be at the center of the sphere 
Assuming this system is far removed from all other objects and a charge q is placed 
upon the sphere, show that it is attracted toward the cone by a force which is equal to 

{k — 1) sin^ a 
327r/co^^ 


29. A pair of horizontal coaxial cylindrical conductors are formed by a wire of 
radius a within a tube of inner radius 6. The wire is supported by a long overhead 
wedge of insulating material of dielectric constant k which fits the wire and tube 
snugly. The sides of the wedge are planes through the axis at equal inclinations a 
with the vertical. If a potential difference V is maintained between wire and tube, 
show that the wire will stay in place without being fastened to the wedge if its density 
p is given by 

— F^(je -- 1)ko sin a 
^ ~ gura^ loge i2h/a) 

30. A conducting sphere of density p' floats in a liquid of density p (p > 2p') and 
dielectric constant k. The sphere is given a charge q such that it sinks until just half 
of its area is submerged. Show that q is given by 

, (4t)2/co(k: -{- l)Vg{p — 2p0 

« - 3(k-1) 
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PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF DIELECTRICS 
AND CONDUCTORS 

3.1. Gaseous Dielectrics. — The discussion of the preceding chapters 
has been largely concerned with the limiting ideal cases of materials 
that were either perfect conductors in which no electric field could exist 
or perfect insulators in which there was no net motion of charge. While 
these ideals are closely approached by certain physical substances, they 
can never be actually realized. Many of the most important physical 
phenomena are associated with the divergence of real substances from 
their ideal prototj^^es and the dependence of their electrical character- 
istics on physical parameters such as temperature, pressure, strain, etc. 
In the gaseous state the molecules are separated by relatively great 
distances from one another and their mutual interaction may be neglected 
to a first approximation. For this reason a gas is the simplest type of 
substance to discuss quantitatively from a molecular point of view. It 
is homogeneous and isotropic and if the electric field is not too great, the 
electrical distortion that it produces in a molecule is proportional to the 
field. Thus such a medium is practically an ideal one in the sense of 
the preceding chapter, and in view of the relatively great separation of the 
molecules at ordinary pressures the effective polarizing field is practically 
the same as the applied field E. The molecular polarization constant a 
is then given by 


= ^ = K'oX = “ 1) (3.1) 

a may be determined from this equation if the susceptibility or dielectric 
constant and the number of molecules per unit volume, n, are known. 

Since n is proportional to the density, it is directly proportional to 
the pressure and inversely proportional to the temperature if the per- 
fect-gas law is obeyed. The susceptibility is found experimentally to 
be proportional to the pressure over a wide range and for certain types 
of gases it is also found to be inversely proportional to the temperature. 
For other types of gases, however, x varies more rapidly with the tem- 
perature and it is evident that the assumptions on which Eq. (3.1) is 
based are inadequate for them. Other molecular evidence suggests that 
the molecules of gases of this type are not really spherically symmetrical 
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but the electrical centers of positive and negative charge are normally 
displaced from one another, resulting in a permanent electrical dipole 
associated with each molecule. In consequence the effective molecular 
electric moment oE must be supplemented by the mean component of 
the permanent electric dipole in the direction of the field. It may be 
shown that this leads on simple assumptions to an effective polarization 
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Fig. 3.1. — Schematic representation of the instantaneous orientation of the molecules of 
a polar gas under the influence of an electric field 


constant, a' (^ + where T is the absolute temperature and a 
and /5 are molecular constants independent of T. o: is a measure of the 

* It may be shown from a statistical analysis of a gaseous assemblage of molecules 
in thermal equilibrium under the mfluence of an external force field, that the probability 
of any one molecule having an energy U due to 
its position or orientation in the field is propor- 
_V_ 

tional to e where k is Boltzmann’s constant 
and T is the absolute temperature. The energy 
of a polar molecule of moment p in an electric 
field K is — p * E = U, Also, the component of 
p in the direction of the field of a molecule, 
whose moment lies in the conical solid angle do? of 
Fig. 3 2, is p cos e. The net contribution to the Fig. 3.2. — Calculation of the 
polarization perpendicular to the field will vanish mean effective polarization induced 
. mi X -L j. r by the orientation of polar molecules 

from symmetry. The average contribution of ^ 

the orientation of molecules to the polarization 

in the direction of the field is the integral of the probability of a molecule making an 
angle between 0 and d A- dd with the field, times its contribution to the polarization 
in that direction when it does so, over all values of Q, If the number of molecules 

with their moments lying in the sohd angle d(a — 27r sin Q dd is say 
mean effective polarization in the direction of the field is given by 

- - cos 8 do3 

^ ~ JNe^^^^dco 



the 


where x is written for pE/kT. Writing doo as — 27rd(cos 6), the denominator integrates 
to N(e^ — e~^)/x since the limits of integration for cos d are +1 and —1. The 
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molecular distortion produced by the field and /S involves the magnitude 
of the permanent electric dipole associated with a molecule. These 
permanent dipoles are normally oriented at random, making no net 
contribution to the polarization, but they tend to line up in the presence 
of a field and then do make a net contribution to the volume polarization. 
Molecules having a permanent electric moment are known as polar 
molecules and a measurement of a' as a function of the temperature 
may be used to calculate both the polarizability a and the permanent 
electric moment involved in j 3 . In practice a' is measured at a series of 
temperatures and plotted as a function of l/T. The extrapolated inter- 
cept with the axis of infinite T yields a and the slope of the line is equal 
to jS. a! is, of course, a constant equal to a and the slope is zero for a 
nonpolar gas. Typical polar gases are HCl, HBr, SO2, H2O, NH3, etc 
Molecules such as H2, N2, O2, and those of the rare gases as well as sym- 
metrical organic ones such as CH4, CCI4, etc., have no permanent electric 
moment associated with them. 

The dielectric constants of a few representative gases at 0 °C. and 
normal atmospheric pressure are given in Table 1 . These values are 


Table I 


Gas 

Dielectric constant 

Susceptibility 

! 

Hydrogen. 

1 .000264 

2.64 X l0-‘ 

Air 

1 .000590 

5.90 X 10-4 

Methane . 

1.000944 

9.44 X 10-4 

Carbon dioxide. 

1.000985 

9 86 X 10-4 


obtained by making precision capacity measurements and it is evident 
from the smallness of the susceptibility that the effect of the presence 


numerator is seen to be p times the partial derivative of the denominator with respect 
to Xj hence 


p _ j. 

p e® — e“* X 


coth X 


1 

X 


This is the Langevin-Debye expression for the ratio of the mean effective component 
of the electric moment of a molecule to its actual dipole moment for a polar gas in a 
field ^ at a temperature T. For values of the field and temperature ordinarily 

1 X 

encountered x is small. In this case coth x reduces to - -f- ^ to this approximation 

and p = Ep^/ZkT. But this is the effective contribution of the permanent moment 
of a polar molecule induced by the field E which is Ep/T of the previous discussion, or 





Thus an experimental determination of yields the value of the permanent electric 
moment associated with the molecule. 
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of a gas between condenser plates may be neglected -ndthout introducing 
an error greater than 0.1 per cent. A calculation of a from Eq. (3.1) 
also shows that the molecular distortion produced by ordinary electric 
fields is extremely small. The values of the permanent electric moments 
associated with polar molecules which are determined by measuring the 
temperature variation of the dielectric constant of these gases are also 
very small in terms of ordinary units. However, if appropriate atomic 
units are chosen, such as 10“* cm. as the unit of length and the electron 
as the unit of charge, these permanent moments are of the order of unity, 
as might be expected. 

Gases approach most nearly to the ideal of perfect dielectrics. 
Though a few free electronic charges are produced per cubic centimeter 
per second in air owing to the presence of radioactive substances, cosmic 
rays, etc., the currents to which they give rise are extremely small. 
However, if the electric fields become large, this residual ionization is 
enhanced by various processes that will be considered further in Chap. 
VIII. At a field strength of the order of 3 X 10® volts per meter corona 
discharge sets in and the gas loses its insulating properties. The critical 
field for which such a cataclysmic effect takes place and for which the 
dielectric loses its insulating properties is known as the dielectric strength 
of the substance. The dielectric strength of a gas is approximately 
proportional to the pressure, and as the dielectric constant varies in 
the same maimer, it is advantageous to increase the pressure of a gaseous 
dielectric. In the cases of solid and liquid dielectrics the orientation 
and distortion of the molecules and molecular aggregates that are pro- 
duced by the application of a field result in a generation of heat through 
internal frictional effects. This type of loss of electrical energy is known 
as dielectric loss and one of the chief advantages of a gaseous dielectric 
is that these losses are in general negligible. This is of particular impor- 
tance in the case of rapidly alternating electric fields as the power loss 
increases with the frequency of alternation. i 

3.2. Liquid and Solid Dielectrics. — Liquids . — In the liquid state the 
mean distance apart of the molecules of a substance is of the order of 
magnitude of the dimensions of the molecules themselves. The mutual 
interaction of the molecules is therefore of great importance in deter- 
mining the electrical properties of a substance. The Clausius-Mosotti 
relation can be used to calculate the dependence of the dielectric constant 
on density for nonpolar liquids and even for solutions of polar molecules 
in nonpolar liquids, but the fundamental assumption of microscopic 
isotropy is violated in the case of polar liquids. The dielectric constants 

1 References'. Dielectric theory, Van-Vleck, Smyth, loe. dt.; Breakdown, Peek: 
“Dielectric Phenomena in High Voltage Engineering,” McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York, 1929. 
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of pure liquids vary from about 2 for the petroleum oils to about 80 
for water. Certain colloidal suspensions of particles with large dipole 
moments display extremely high dielectric constants, of the order of 
102 or 101 

Liquids are not as good insulators as gases or certain types of solids. 
A certain small proportion of the molecules even of a pure liquid are not 
electrically neutral but are positive or negative ions. These move 
through the liquid under the influence of a field and result in a net 
transfer of charge from one region to another. The resistivities listed 
in Table II which are proportional to the resistance offered by the liquid 
to the transfer of charge are large in comparison with good conductors 
but small compared to gases or certain solid dielectrics. Also the exist- 
ence of any solid material in suspension results in a decreased resistance 
and in general a lowered dielectric strength. Colloidal particles in 
general possess a net charge and their motion through the liquid under 


Table II 
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found to depend on the duration of the applied potential. Also the 
dielectric strength in general decreases with increasing temperature. 
Dielectric losses in a liquid are not negligible and the heating thus 
produced decreases the dielectric strength. Dielectric losses are generally 
given in terms of the poirer factor which represents approximately the 
fraction of the energy of the charged condenser that is lost in producing 
the polarization of the dielectric. For mineral oil this factor is about 
4X 10“^, while for castor oil, for instance, it is about 20 times as great. ^ 

Isotropic Sohds . — Solid dielectrics are used for insulation and mechani- 
cal support in almost every type of electrical device. A wide variety of 
substances find application in different types of work. Mechanical 
properties are frequently of greater importance than electrical ones 
in ordinary service. Where mechanical rigidity is desired, wmod, glass, 
porcelain, and synthetic fibers and resins are widely used, while pro- 
tective coverings and flexible supports are provided by enamels, varnishes, 
impregnated fabrics, and rubber. Where very high insulation is neces- 
sary, as in electrostatic work, sulphur, amber, polyethylene, and quartz 
are used. In the temperature range below about lOOO^C. mineral fibers 
and ceramic materials are most frequently encountered, and quartz can 
be used nearly up to its melting point at 1700°C., though the resistivity 
of all these substances decreases with increasing temperature. Surface 
leakage of electricity is of importance for many purposes and substances 
differ widely in this characteristic. Also the effect of humidity is different 
for different substances. For instance, dry quartz is an excellent insula- 
tor, but its surface resistivity decreases rapidly with increasing humidity 
whereas the resistivity of parafl&n w-axes is but little affected. Materials 
with high dielectric constants and of high dielectric strength such as 
impregnated paper, glass, and mica are used as separating media for 
condensers. 

The majority of these solid materials have a definite crystal structure, 
which means that they are not isotropic on an atomic scale. However, 
the larger blocks of these materials are generally composed of randomly 
oriented microcrystalline aggregates so that on a macroscopic scale 
they are sensibly isotropic. Hence it is significant to attribute to them 
a scalar dielectric constant. However, the dielectric constants for 
classes of substances such as porcelains, glasses, micas, etc., are not well 
defined but vary betAveen AAude limits. The values given in Table III 
are to be regarded merely as representative. Also these substances 
are seldom homogeneous and as will be seen later this implies that surface 
and volume charges will appear when they are placed in an electric field. 

1 For a more complete discussion see Gemant, ^‘Liquid Dielectrics,” John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc , New York, 1933, 
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The internal molecular adjustments require a longer time in solid media 
than in liquids and there are generally appreciable time lags before a 
state of electrical equilibrium is reached. Bound charges and relaxation 
times of many minutes greatly complicate the phenomena that are 
observed in condensers having solid dielectrics. Breakdown also depends 
on the way in which the field is applied and upon its duration. Internal 
frictional effects are of much greater importance for solids than for liquids 
and in general the dielectric losses are considerably higher. All of these 
phenomena depend on external physical circumstances such as tempera- 


Table nil 


Substance 

Resistivity, ohm-meters 

Dielectric 

constant 

Power factor 

Dielectric 
strength, 
kv /mm.® 

Volume 

Surface, 

60%RH2 

Surface, 
90 % R H. 

LF.® 

H.F.4 

M.F.5 

H.F. 

Amber 

5 X 1011 


3 X 1014 

2 8 





Bakehte 

10® 

1012 

1010 

4 9 

3 7 

0 03 

0.04 

24 

Beeswax 




2 7 

2 3 

0 02 

0 005 


Cellulose acetate 




3 8 

3 2 

0 01 

0.03 

10 

Ceresin 

>5 X 1016 


>8 X 1016 

2 2 





Mica 

5 X 1011 

1010 

10® 

5 4 

5 4 

0 002 

<0 0003 

10 to 100 

Micalex 




7 1 

6 9 

0 006 

0,004 

38 

Neoprene 

1011 

1015 

109 

6 9 

4.1 

0 01 

0.04 

12 

Paper . . 

1010 

1011 

109 

3 7 

.... 

0.009 


16 

Parowax . . - 

1014 


6 X 101® 

1,9 




11 5 

Plexiglass 

lOH 

1016 

1016 

3 4 

2.6 

0.06 

0.006 

40 

Polyethylene. 

>5 X 1014 

>5 X 1016 

>3 X 1010 

2 26 

2 26 

<0.0006 

0.0004 

50 

Polystyrene . . . 


1021 


! 2 55 

2 52 

<0.0005 

0.0025 

1 24 

Polyvinyl chlonde 




3 2 

2 8 

0.01 

0.006 

32 

Porcelain 

1012 


5 X 1014 

7 




5 7 

Pyrex glass 

' 1012 

[ ' 

1011 

5 6 

4 9 

0.01 

0.01 

14 

PyranoP 




5 3 

2 7 

0 001 

0.003 


Quartz® 

1017 

1010 

106 

3 8 

3 8 

0.001 

0 0001 

8 

•Steatite 

1012 



6 0 

5 8 

0.002 

0 001 

24 

Sulphur® 

1015 

1014 

101® 

3 44 

3 44 

0 0006 

0 0007 


Titanium dioxide i® 

1012 



100 

90 

0 002 

0 003 

6 

Transformer oiln. 

1011 



2 24 

2 18 

<0 001 

0 003 

12 

Water 12 

6 X 10® 




77 

Large 

0.15 



1 The above values are largely from the work of Von Hippie and are for the neighborhood of room 
temperature. 

2 R.H. = relative humidity. 

3L.r. - low frequency (lO^ sec."^), 

^ H.F. == high frequency (3 X 10® sec.^0. 

® M.F. = medium frequency (10® sec."^). 

® Small thickness. 

7 Power factor 0.3 at 10® sec.“i. 

* Power factor 0.005 at 10® sec."^. 

® Power factor 0.0004 at 10® sec.~^. 

10 Power factor 0.0003 at 10® sec.“i. 

Power factor 0.0005 at 10® sec.~i. 

12 Power factor 0.03 at 10® sec “h 
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ture, pressure^ strain, etc., but tbe atomic theory of the solid state is not 
sufficiently advanced to yield quantitative information in regard to them. 
In general, however, an increase in temperature is detrimental to both the 
mechanical and electrical properties of a dielectric. Thus, since the dielec- 
tric power loss increases the temperature and itself increases wnth increas- 
ing field strength a dielectric material tends to fail at high potentials, or 
high powers. The dielectric loss results either from the motion of charges 
through the medium or from viscous losses 
arising from the tendency of permanent molec- 
ular dipoles to orient themselves in the elec- 
tric field. For homogeneous materials the 
former varies inversely with frequency. The 
effect of dipole orientation has interesting vari- 
ations with frequency. As the frequency in- 
creases, the dipoles begin to lag more and more 
behind the field, and their contribution to the 
dielectric constant decreases. At the same 
time the power factor first increases, since 
viscous forces increase with the velocity, then goes through a maximum 
and finally decreases since the dipoles have negligible motion at high 
frequencies. As the viscous forces are temperature sensitive the power 
factor and dielectric constant may exhibit considerable variation with 
temperature. 

Anisotropic Solids . — There are a number of interesting and important 
solid dielectrics that have unusual anisotropic properties. One of these 
is the oxide type of film that forms at the inter- 
face between certain metals, such as aluminum, 
magnesium, or tantalum, when it is the positive 
electrode in a suitable electrolytic solution. This 
film has a low resistance to the flow of electricity 
through it in one direction but below a certain 
critical voltage presents a high resistance to a 
flow of current in the opposite sense. The 
characteristics of this type of surface layer will 
be considered from the point of view of con- 
duction in Sec. 5.7, but here it is interesting to consider the film as a 
dielectric separating two conducting media: the metal and the solution. 
Below the critical voltage, which is determined by the voltage at which 
the film is formed, it acts as a dielectric but only for one sense of the 
applied potential. In consequence it cannot be used as a condenser for 
alternating-potential work but only for a direct potential applied in the 
proper sense. With this restriction, however, the condenser so formed is 
of great importance. The film is extremely thin, being of the order 
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Fig. 3.4. — Schematic 
representation of the per- 
manent orientation of the 
molecules in an electret. 
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Fig. 3.3. — Boundary layer of 
an electrolytic condenser. 
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of 10“® to 10“^ cm. thick. In consequence the capacity per unit area 
is very high. For a film formed on an aluminum anode (positive 
electrode) in an ammonium borate solution at 30 volts applied po- 
tential the capacity is of the order of 0.2 X 10“® farad per square 
centimeter. At 10 times this forming voltage the film is about 10 
times as thick, leading to one-tenth the capacity. With films of this 
type very large capacities may be constructed in a small volume. As an 
example a condenser employing this principle only 5 cm. on a side may 
have a capacity as high as 10“* farad. For a very thin film the break- 
dov'n potential is low, in general slightly less than the forming voltage. 
But in common with liquid dielectrics the film has the advantage of being 
self-healing after breakdown. 

There are certain types of dielectrics, of which Camauba wax is an 
example, that have unusual electrical properties. If Camauba wax 
is melted and allowed to solidify in a strong electric field, it is found 
that the volume polarization is “frozen in” and remains after the field 
has been removed. The molecules are free to orient themselves in the 
liquid state, but owdng to the constraints of the solid state retain their 
orientation over long periods of time. Such substances having a per- 
manent electric moment are known as electrets. If an electret is sus- 
pended in an electric field, it will orient itself in such a way that the 
positively charged face is in the direction of the field. It can be cut into 
smaller blocks, each one retaining its share of the electric moment and 
exhibiting all the properties of the larger electret. It is evident that a 
substance must be anisotropic and have a very high resistivity if it is to 
be capable of becoming an electret.^ 

There are certain classes of crystals with a low degree of symmetry 
of which tourmaline, tartaric acid, quartz, and Rochelle salt are examples 
that possess interesting and important electromechanical properties. 
If mechanical stresses are suitably applied to these crystals, a separation 
of charge takes place, certain regions becoming positively charged and 
others negatively charged. The phenomenon is knoim as the piezo- 
electric effect.^ In the cases of all the examples given above, except 
Rochelle salt, a simple compression or extension will result in this surface 
electrification. In the case of Rochelle salt electrification results from 
shear (shear will also produce the piezoelectric effect in quartz). The 
effect is particularly large in the case of Rochelle salt and ammonium 
dihydrogen phosphate,* which has somewhat superior mechanical and 
electromechanical properties to Rochelle salt. Use is made of it in the 
construction of electroacoustical devices (seeSec. 14.3). Though the piezo- 

I Gutmann, Rev. Mod. Phys. 20, 457 (1948). 

* Cadt, “Piezoelectneity,” McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1946. 

® Mason, Phys. Rev., 69, 173 (1946). 
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electric effect of quartz is small, its mechanical properties are excellent 
and it is also widely used in piezoelectric devices (also see Sec. 14.3). 

The effect has been most carefully studied in the case of quartz, and 
it is found that when a sample is compressed along the axis of symmetry, 
no effect is observed; but when compressed perpendicular to this axis, 
charges appear on the surfaces. The simplest case is illustrated in Fig. 
3.5. Assume that if the slab is compressed as shown at the left along an 
axis perpendicular to that of crystal symmetry, negative charges appear 
on the upper surface and positive ones on the lower surface. If the 
crystal is then extended along this axis, the opposite polarity of charges 
will appear over the two surfaces. Thus the polarity of the charge 
depends on the sense of the mechanical stress. To a first approximation 
the amount of charge liberated at one of the surfaces is proportional to the 
mechanical force applied to it, or the charge per unit area is proportional 
to the pressure (force per unit area). The piezoelectric constant of 
quartz, which is the ratio of the 

charge liberated to the mechanical tttttttt 

force, (jdq/dF), is 6.4 X 10“® esu. 

per dyne or 2.2 X coulomb 

per newton. The piezoelectric 

constants for tourmaline and tar- y { | 1 1 I M 1 

taric acid are of the same order of Compression Extension 

magnitude, w^hile the shear coeffi- 5^®- 3.S.— Surface charges developed by 
. . a simple piezoelectric substance under 

cient for Rochelle salt is approxi- stress, 
mately a thousand times as great. 

The members of certain crystal classes such as tourmaline, sucrose, and 
tartaric acid may develop charges on certain faces when subject to hydro- 
static pressure.^ Quartz and Rochelle salt do not belong to these crystal 
classes and hence are not suitable for use in certain types of pressure- 
measuring instruments. 

The converse piezoelectric effect is also observed. If the quartz 
crystal is placed in an electric field, the ciystal either expands or contracts 
depending on the sense of application of the field. It is the exact con- 
verse of the first effect, and the extension or compression of the crystal 
is proportional to the first power of the potential difference applied 
between the surfaces.^ In this respect it obviously differs from the more 
familiar electrostriction which is eidiibited by practically every dielectric. 
As indicated at (a) in Fig. 3.6, a dielectric always tends to increase its 
linear dimensions in the direction of the field under electrostrictive 

^Lawson and Miller, Jr., Rev. Sci. Instruments, 7, 297 (1942). 

® It may be shown from the principles of conservation of charge and energy that 
the ratio of the elongation to the potential difference {31 /dV) is the negative of the 
piezoelectric constant (dq/dF). 
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forces. The positive and negative charges induced on the faces opposite 
the electrodes tend to distort the material on which they appear in the 
same sense irrespective of the direction in which the field is applied. In 
the case of a piezoelectric substance one may think of the crystal as made 
up of small permanently polarized microscrystalline units that are held 
in position and orientation by anisoti’opic bod}?' forces. When electrical 
or mechanical forces are applied to the crystal, the orientation and 
relative position of all of these microscopic units are slightly changed, 
resulting in mechanical distortion and the appearance of charges over 
certain portions of the surface. These crystals also distort anisotropically 
with change in temperature and the charges so induced are known as 
pyroelectric charges. 




— -■> For Field in direction — »- 
— For field in direction 
b 


Fig. 3.6. — (a) Eleetrostriction, distortion of a dielectric in a field. % Simple piezoelectric 

compression or extension. 


3.3, Physical Characteristics of Typical Conductors. — The metals as 
a class approach most nearly the ideal of a perfect conductor. Very 
small electric fields will effect a rapid transfer of charge from one region 
to another. However, this transfer is accompanied by an irreversible 
transformation of electrical energy into the form of heat. This volume 
generation of heat, which is known as joule heating, is a measure of the 
resistance presented by the conductor to the flow of current. A metal 
possesses a typical crystalline structure and is characterized by the 
presence of conduction electrons which are able to move more or less 
freely through the ionic crystal lattice. However, the motion of the 
conduction electrons under the influence of an apphed field is at least 
partially conditioned by the crystal-lattice forces that hold the ionic 
centers in position. These forces are never completely isotropic and in 
consequence the crystal lattice presents a greater resistance to electron 
flow in certain crystal directions than in others. This effect is observed 
in large single crystals, but it is relatively unimportant in ordinary 
metallic conductors for these are mosaic structures of microcrystals 
and the average macroscopic resistance to current flow is the same in 
any direction. 

The ratio of the electric field within a conductor to the rate of flow 
of charge per unit area in the direction of the field is known as the resistiv- 
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ity of the substance and is generally written p. This ratio is an approxi- 
mate constant characteristic of the material. Its reciprocal, which is 
known as the conductivity, is written as a and either of these parameters 
can be used to describe the resistance offered by a conductor to the flow 
of current. Pure silver has the lowest resistivity or highest conductivity 
of any of the metals at ordinary temperatures. Copper, however, is 
only slightly inferior to silver in this respect and its relatively low cost 
makes it the most important metal for electrical purposes. Aluminum 
has a higher resistivity and a lower tensile strength. However, it has a 
smaller density which makes it valuable for long conducting spans that 
must support their own Aveight or in other services where weight must be 
kept to a minimum. Though the resistivity of steel is still greater, it is 
frequently used as an electrical conductor where mechanical strength 
is an important factor. Mercury is the only metal that is a liquid at 
ordinary temperatures and this property makes it of great importance 
in many electrical applications. In addition to these pure metals many 
alloys have been developed for special purposes. The most important 
are those of high resistance and high melting point which are used for 
heating purposes. 

The resistivity of a metal is a constant independent of the current 
density over a very wide range. As an example in the case of gold there 
is no appreciable change in the resistivity for current densities as high 
as 10® amp. per square centimeter and a change of only a few per cent 
at 10 times this current. Conductors for which this linear relation exists 
between the current density and field strength are said to be linear or 
ohmic conductors. A simple relation of this type implies that the 
motion of a conduction electron through a metal may be thought of 
qualitatively as the motion of a material particle through a viscous 
medium in which the retarding force is proportional to the velocity. 
If e and m are respectively the charge and mass of an electron and k 
is the average effective retarding force per unit velocity, the equation of 
motion for an electron, say in the x direction, is 


d^x , , dx 


eE^ 


When the steady state is reached the acceleration vanishes and the 
velocity is given as (elk) Ex. Thus, if these are n conduction electrons 
per unit volume moving with this velocity, the rate of transfer of charge 
across a unit area perpendicular to the field, which is the current density, 
is (ne^/k)Ex and the resistivity is k/ne^. A discussion of the actual 
theory of electronic conduction in metals is beyond the scope of this 
treatment, but the concept of a cloud of conduction electrons drifting 
through the ionic crystal lattice under the influence of the applied field 
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and the retarding lattice forces is adequate for visualizing the simpler 
phenomena of metallic conduction.^ 

The resistivity of a metal depends slightly upon its state of strain 
which affects the spacing and relative positions of the ionic-lattice centers. 
This fact is made use of in the resistance strain gauge. Such a gauge con- 
sists of a thin wire of an alloy, having a resistance insensitive to other 
factors such as temperature, which is compelled to undergo the same 
strain as the object being tested. In practice the gauge consists of a 
long fine wire doubled back and forth in the form of a long close grid, 
which is cemented to a piece of paper. When this is, in turn, cemented 
to the member under test, the fractional change in resistance of the 
wire is a measure of the strain parallel to the grid. The rigidity of the 
gauge is generally negligible in comparison with that of the member being 
tested. Free fine wires can be used in a similar manner to measure the 
relative displacement between two objects to which the ends of the wire 
are affixed. This principle is employed in the construction of unbonded 
strain-gauge type of accelerometer. In most metal wires the fractional 
change in resistance is about twice the longitudinal strain. Strains as 
small as 10'"® can easily be detected, and gauges for dynamic testing up 
to audio frequencies have been developed.^ 

The most important parameter influencing the resistivity is, however, 
the temperature. For all pure metals the resistivity increases with 
rising temperature, but certain alloys such as manganin and constantan 
have been developed for which the resistivity is practically independent of 
the temperature over a certain limited range. In the case of carbon the 
effect is opposite and the resistivity decreases at higher temperatures. 
The dependence of p on T can be expressed over a wide range by a few 
terms of a power series, i.e., 

p = px[l + a{T - Ti) + KT - TrY + y{T - T,Y + etc.] (3.2) 

where p is the resistivity at the temperature T and pi the resistivity at 
the temperature Ti. The coefficients a, /?, 7, etc,, decrease rapidly in 
magnitude and for a range of a few" hundred degrees in the neighborhood 
of room temperature it is sufficient for most practical purposes to neglect 
all but the first. This coefficient o? is generally known as the temperature 
coefficient of resistance. It is an important characteristic of the sub- 
stance and is listed together with the resistivities in Table IV. At 

^ For an account of the electronic theory of metallic conduction see Hume-Rothery, 
^‘The Metallic State, Oxford University Press, New York, 1931; Slater, Rev. Mod. 
Phys.j 6, 209 (1934); Wilson, ^‘Theory of Metals, Cambridge University Press, 
London, 1936; Seitz, ^‘The Modern Theory of Solids,” McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York, 1940. 

® Meyer, Instruments^ 19, 136 (1946). 
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very low temperatures the resistivity of a pure metal becomes very small 
and practically independent of the temperature. The value of the 
resistivity approached depends markedly on the presence of impurities 
and mechanical strains. 

In the cases of certain metals, notably lead, tantalum, vanadium, mercury, and 
tin, the conduction properties change abruptly and the resistmty becomes vanishingly 
small at a temperature in the neighborhood of a few degiees absolute. Thus in the 
case of lead the resistivity drops very rapidly at 7 26''K , and a few degrees below this 
temperature the resistivity is less by a factor of ^t 0°C. For tantalum the 

transition temperature is 4.38°K , for mercury it is 4.12°K , and for tin, 3.69°K. It 
was found by Kamerlingh Onnes that a current of several hundred amperes started in 
a lead ring at 4.2°K. did not decrease by as much as 1 part in 40,000 per hour. This 
very remarkable phenomenon is known as siiper conductivity and it has been widely 
studied m recent years in all cryogenic laboratories. Only a limited number of metals 
become superconductors at the temperatures that have been achieved. But alloys of 
metals ’which are not themselves superconductors, such as Au 2 Bi and a number of 
chemical compounds such as CuS, exhibit the phenomenon at sufficiently low tem- 
peratures. The lines of current flow in a superconductor are constrained in some way 
to retain their directions relative to the conductor That is, if a current is established 


Table IV 


Substance 

Resistivity, 
micro-ohm 
cm. at 20°C 

Conductivity, 

mhos/m. 

, 

Temperature coeffi- 
cient (a) per °C. 

Aluminum 

2 828 

3 53 X 10" 

0 00423 

Carbon (graphite) 

400-1150 


-0.0006 to -0.0012 

Const ant an. 

49 

2.04 X 10« 

Negligible 0-100°C. 

Copper (annealed standard) 

1.7241 

5.80 X 10" 

0.00427 

Iron (99.98 per cent pure) 

10 I 

10" 

0.0050 

Steel (soft) 

11.9 

8.4 X 10® 

0 00423 

Lead 

22 

4.55 X 10« 

0 00411 

Manganin 

44 

2.28 X 10® , 

Negligible 0“100°C. 

Mercury 

95,783 

1.04 X 10® 

0.00089 

Nichrome III (80 per cent Ni, 20 per 




cent Cr) 

103 

9.7 X 10® 

0.00011 

Nichrome IV (85 per cent Ni, 15 per 




cent Cr) 

89 

1 12 X 10® 

0 00011 

Nickel 

7 8 

1.28 X 10" 

0.006 

Platinum 

9.89 

1.01 X 10" 

0.003 

Silver (99.78 per cent pure) 

1.629 

6 13 X 10" 

0.0038 

Tantalum 

15.5 

6.45 X 10® 

0.0033 

Tungsten 

5.51 

1.81 X 10" 

0 0045 

Zinc 

5.46 

1.84 X 10" 

0 00402 


in a spherical shell in the direction of the circles of latitude, the sheU may be rotated 
about an axis in the equatorial plane and the lines of flow will rotate with the conductor 
rather than remaining stationary in space. These currents are generally started by 
magnetic induction (see Sec. 10.2) and it is found that above a certain critical magnetic 
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field the superconducting properties are lost. But if the superconductor is placed in a 
magnetic field stronger than this critical value and the field is then reduced, dectric 
currents are induced when the field falls below this value and they will persist for 
many hours. Their presence is detected by external magnetic effects A super- 
conductor carrying persistent currents resembles a permanent magnet in certain 
respects, but the ease with which additional circulatmg currents may be induced in it 
makes its properties somewhat different. The theoretical analysis of superconductiv- 
ity presents many difficulties, but qualitatively a superconductor may be considered 
as a large diamagnetic atom in which certain of the electrons have the same type of 
freedom of motion that is possessed by the electron structure of an atom.' 

8.4. General Theory of Electric Conduction. — The technique that has 
been employed in the preceding chapters is immediately applicable to 

the, discussion of conduction phenom- 
ena. It wiU be seen that there is a 
close analogy between the electrostatic 
field and the state of dynamic equilib- 
rium represented by the steady flow of 
electric chaise. The chief difference is 
that in the latter case there is a con- 
tinuous dissipation of electrical energy 
in the form of heat. It was seen in 
Sec. 2.1 that the establishment of a 
charge configuration requires mechani- 
cal work, but once the static condition 
is achieved, there is no further dissipa- 
tion of energy. Also for perfect con- 
ductors and dielectrics the conversion of mechanical into electrical energy 
is reversible and all the electrical energy stored in the field may be recon- 
verted into the mechanical form. But for real conductors and dielectrics 
there are irreversible losses at any interconversion process and heat is gen- 
erated throughout the materials. In the steady flow of electricity throu^ 
a conductor the dectrical forces do work against the crystal forces retard- 
ing an electron’s motion and this work, which must be supplied by some 
external source such as a battery or generator, appears in the form of 
joule heat. 

The rate of passage of electric chaige per unit area normal to the 
direction of flow in the neighborhood of any point in a medium is said 
to be the current density at the point. This is evidently a vector quan- 
tity and will be written i,. The components of this vector along the 
three Cartesian axes represent the rate of passage of charge per unit 
area normal to these axes. And in general the rate of flow of charge 

' For a bri^ accoimt of these low-temperature phenomena the reader is referred to 
Jackson, “Low Temperature Physios,” Methuen & Co., Ltd., London, 1934; Burton 
" Superconductivity,” University of Toronto Press, 1938. 



Fto. 8.7. — ^The rate of flow of 
charge thiou^ the area ds is the 
product of the cutrent density and 
the projection of ds in the dueotion 
of flow. 
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through an area ds whose normal makes an angle 6 with is ds cos 6 
or iv • ds, where ds is the vector of length ds normal to the area. If a 
hypothetical closed surface is considered^ the surface integral of normal 
outward flow through this surface must be equal to the rate of decrease 
of charge within it. Calling this charge Qj the result would be written 



(3.3) 


This surface integral may be transformed by the theorem of flux (Appen- 


# £kfern(^/ source 
of efecfnc/fy 

lipQ^ of electric flow 

/sit? • ds = —dqldt 

Fig. 3,8. — Illustrationa of the surface integral of normal flow and the divergence of the 

current. 

dix D) into an integral taken throughout the volume enclosed by the 
surface. Since q = dv^ the equation becomes 




i 


div iv dv 



dv 


By a similar argument to that used in the derivation of Eq. (1.28) the 
integrands may be equated, yielding the following differential equation 
relating the current density and rate of change of charge density at a 
point: 

div (3.4) 


In the steady state that is eventually reached in the case of metallic 
conduction the charge density is constant (zero in the case of a homo- 
geneous medium) and the right-hand sides of Eqs. (3.3) and (3.4) 
vanish, yielding 

J,i, • ds = 0 (3.5) 

and 

div h, = 0 (3.6) 


Equation (3.5) shows that there is no net flow through any closed surface 
as indicated schematically in Fig. 3.8. In the ordinary case of steady 
flow in a medium there must be at least two areas of contact between the 
terminals of the source of power maintaining the flow and the medium 
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itself. Charges enter through one of these areas and leave through the 
other. These extensions of the terminals of the external battery or gen- 
erator "which make electrical connection with the medium are generally 
known as electrodes. Consider a hiTiothetical surface that is so drawn 
as to enclose one electrode as shown at the right in Fig. 3.8. It is evident 
from Eq. (3.5J that if i is the current entering this surface through the 
electrode 

i = J s'!!) • ds 

where s' is the portion of the surface that does not pass through the 
electrode but lies in the medium. 

In order to proceed any further with the analysis of current flow, 
it is necessary to assume some functional relation between the current 

density and the electric field pro- 
ducing it. In the preceding sec- 
tion it was seen that to a very 
good approximation there is a 
simple linear relation between 
these two quantities for metallic 
conduction. If the medium is 
not isotropic, the vectors E and i* 
are not in general in the same di- 
rection and the relation between 
them that is characteristic of the properties of the medium at the point 
cannot be written in a simple scalar form. However, the most important 
practical case is that of an isotropic medium in w'hich the current flow 
is in the direction of the electric field, and there is a simple scalar con- 
stant of proportionality between the magnitudes of the vectors. This 
relation may be written 



E 


Fig« 3.9. — (a) Current and field vectors 
in an anisotropic medium, ip and E are 
not colinear and g is what is known as a 
tensor, (b) Current and field vectors in an 
isotropic medium. 


i„ = o-E or E = pi„ (3.7) 

where cr is the conductivity of the medium and p is its resistivity. Obvi- 
ously one is the reciprocal of the other. Equation (3.7) is known as 
Ohm’s law and a medium in which this relation holds is said to be ohmic. 
If the medium is not homogeneous, <r and p are functions of the coordi- 
nates, but if the medium is uniform, these parameters are constants 
independent of position. 

"^en Ohm’s law is obeyed, the results of the preceding chapters 
may be applied very simply to the state of dynamic equilibrium repre- 
sented by a steady volume distribution of current. Equation (3.6) 
becomes 


div (ffE) = 0 


(3.8 
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and if the medium is homogeneous so that a is independent of the coordi- 
nates, this reduces to div E = 0 or V-T" = 0, which is Laplace’s equation. 
The current density may be derived from the same potential function 
as the field E on simply multiplying the latter by the constant cr. The 
equipotentials are the same whether conduction takes place or not and 
the lines of current flow coincide with the lines of electric force, regardless 
of the magnitude of the conductivity. At the boundary surface between 
two media of different conductivities the lines of force and lines of flow 


are refracted in a manner analogous to that of the lines of force at the 
boundary between two dielectrics. Consider a shallow pillbox surface 
enclosing a portion of the interface. Equation (3.8) implies through the 


theorem of flux that the surface in- 
tegral of the normal component of 
crE over the surface vanishes. If the 
box is very shallow, the contribution 
to the integral that is made by the 
sides may be neglected in comparison 
with that made by the faces. If ds is 



the area of these faces, 


Fig. 3.10. — Refraction of lines of 
flow at the boundary between two con- 


aiEin ds - G2E2n ds = 0 


or criEin — (T2E2nj whorc the subscripts 1 and 2 refer to the two media 
on either side of the boundary and the subscript n indicates the normal 
component of the field. Since the tangential component of E is the same 
on both sides of the boundary, this equation implies that the relation 
between the angles made by the lines of force and flow with the normal 
to the surface on the two sides is 


cri cot 6i — 0-2 cot 62 


(3.9) 


as indicated in Fig. 3.10. If the conductivity of one medium is very 
much greater than that of the other, say <ti > > 0 - 2 , then is very much 
larger than 62, and the lines of force and flow tend to enter the medium of 
higher conductivity normally. In the medium of higher conductivity 
they tend to be parallel to the surface of separation. 

The conductivities of different substances differ much more widely 
than do dielectric constants. In the case for instance of copper electrodes 
immersed in a conducting solution the lines of flow enter the electrodes 
practically normally, for their conductivity is greater than that of the 
solution by a factor of the order of 10®. There is an even greater factor 
between the conductivity of even a relatively poor conductor such as a 
solution and the conductivity of air above it, so the lines of flow are 
parallel to the exposed surface of a liquid. These facts are made use of 
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to deduce the forms of the equipotentials and lines of force corresponding 
to configurations of charged conductors from experimental determinations 
of the equipotentials and lines of flow in the case of similar configura- 
tions of electrodes immersed in a conducting solution. A simple experi- 
mental arrangement for obtaining two-dimensional flow patterns is 
indicated in Fig. 3.11. A conducting solution is contained in a large 
insulating tray or tank. In this are immersed two parallel electrodes 
which are connected to the terminals of a battery. The electrodes are 
shomi as circular cylinders and the equipotentials and lines of flow that 
would be obtained with them are the equipotentials and lines of force 



Fig. 3.11. — Tank containing a conducting solution for investigating two-dimensional 

flow patterns. 

in Fig. 1.28. The electrodes, however, may be of any cross section and 
the technique is particularly useful in the case of geometries that do not 
lend themselves to calculation. One electrode is connected to one ter- 
minal of an electrostatic voltmeter and the other terminal is connected 
to a probe that may be moved about through the solution parallel to 
the electrodes. The meter reading then gives the potential difference 
between the probe and the electrode. If the probe is so moved that 
the meter reading remains constant, an equipotential curve is traversed. 
If the probe is attached to one arm of a pantograph, the curve may be 
traced on paper by the other arm. In this way the family of equipoten- 
tials may be drawn and the orthogonal lines of force may be sketched 
in. The same general technique may also be used in three dimensions 
if a deep tank is available and all but the extreme point of the probe 
is covered with a tightly fitting insulating sheath. 

When electrodes are immersed in an ohmic medium, it is evident 
that the total current entering at one and leaving at the other is propor- 
tional to the potential difference between the electrodes. The ratio 
of the potential difference to the current is said to be the resistance 
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of the medium between those electrodes. The relation between the 
total current i and the potential difference V is written 

V = Ri (3.10) 

where R is the resistance. Equation (3.10) is an alternative statement 
of Ohm’s law. The unit of resistance is the ohm, i.e., if a current of 
1 coulomb per second or 1 ampere flows between the electrodes when their 
potential difference is 1 volt, the resistance between the electrodes is 
1 ohm. The resistivity, being of the dimensions of field strength divided 
by current density, would be in ohm-meters in the units here adopted. 
In Table IV it is given in micro-ohm-centimeters; to convert these 
entries to ohm-meters they must be multiplied by 10“®. The reciprocal 
of the resistance is called the conductance and its unit, the mho, comes 
from a reversal of the order of the letters in ohm. The conductivity, 
which is the reciprocal of the resistivity, is generally given in mhos per 
centimeter or mhos per meter as in Table IV. 

There is a very useful relation between the resistance presented by 
two electrodes and the electrostatic capacity that would exist between 
them if all the intervening material were removed. The current that 
flows from an electrode in an ohmic medium is given by 

i = fs'U * ds = a-fs'E • ds 

where s' is a surface enclosing the electrode except for the area through 
which current enters it. The contribution of this excluded area may 
generally be made negligible in the electrostatic problem and the integral 
JsE • ds over a completely enclosing area is equal to the charge on the 
electrode, considered as an isolated conductor, divided by fco (Gauss’s 
theorem). Considering the s and s' integrals as identical the equation 
becomes 


O' 



where q is the charge on the electrode that would produce the field E. 
The electrostatic capacity betvreen the two electrodes considered as 
the surfaces of a condenser is Co = q/V, where V is the potential differ- 
ence between them. Therefore 

i = -Co7 

KO 

or R, which is the ratio of V to i, is given by 



(3.11) 
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Equation (3.11) is very useful in giving the resistance between two elec- 
trodes of high conductivity and calculable capacity immersed in a medium 
of known conductivity. It may also be used to calculate the conductivity 
if the resistance is measured between electrodes of known geometry. 

Consider, for example, a rectangular block of material of conductivity 
or bounded on two opposite faces by electrodes in the form of plates of 
very great conductivity connected to the terminals of a battery. These 
plates may be considered as portions of an infinite parallel-plate con- 
denser. If their area is A and separation d their capacity, assuming 
that the lines of force run uniformly between them, is K^A/d by Eq. 



Fig. 3,12 — Plates of area 
A and of infinite conductivity 
on opposite faces of a block 
of material of conductivity <r. 


(1.24'). This approximation would be poor 
for the geometry of Fig. 3.12 in the case of a 
condenser, but it is very good for calculating 
the resistance presented by the block as the 
lines of flow are constrained to remain in the 
block and "will be approximately uniformly 
distributed over any cross section. By Eq. 
(3.11) the resistance presented by the block is 

B = A (3.12) 


Thus the resistance presented by a block of unit area and unit length 
is equal to the reciprocal of the conductivity or to the resistivity. Equa- 
tion (3.12) may be used to calculate the 
resistance presented by a long conductor 
of uniform cross section and known con- 
ductivity. If the cross section is not uni- 
form the calculations cannot in general be 
performed exactly. If the lines of flow 

were always perpendicular to the cross condictofin*^S°the^hf5ior 
sections, the effective resistance of a con- of the lines of flow in the neighbor- 
ductor of variable section could be ob- of « cross section 
tained by appljdng Eq. (3.12) to each infinitesimal segment, yielding 




A 


where Z is the coordinate in the direction of the length. However, the 
lines of flow tend to follow the contours of the conductor as shown 
schematically in Fig. 3.13, and this integral gives merely a lower limit 
to the resistance. 

Another important case is that of the two coaxial cylindrical electrodes 
depicted in Fig. 3.14. If these are lowered into a liquid so that they rest 
on the flat bottom of the container and extend up above the surface or if 
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the region between them is filled with a medium of much lower con- 
ductivity than the electrodes, the lines of flow between them are radial in 
close analogy with the lines of force between the plates of an infinite 
cylindrical condenser. By Eq. (1.23) the capacity of a 
cylindrical condenser of these dimensions is 


Co 


27r/coZ 
loge (b/a) 


Therefore by Eq. (3.11) the resistance presented by the 
material between the electrodes is 



R = 


log, jb/a) 
2Tla 


This is a very convenient geometry for measuring the 
conductivity of a fluid. A configuration that is of inter- 
est in connection with electrical circuits that involve 
the ground as a return path is that of two spherical 
electrodes which are a great distance apart in com- 
parison with their linear dimensions. The electrostatic 
two such spheres is given approximately by Eq. (1.32) 


a b 

Fig. 3.14.— 
Resistance pre- 
sented to the flow 
of current by a 
medium of con- 
ductivity cr be- 
tween two coaxial 
cylindrical sur- 
faces of infinite 
conductivity. 

capacity between 
as 


Co= 


-1 


where a and b are the radii of the spheres and I is their separation. Thus 


Eleclrode 
of radius d 


Elecirode 
of radius b 



Fig. 3.15. — Resistance of the earth between two hemispherical electrodes. 

the resistance between them if they were embedded in an infinite ohmic 
medium would be 



If two hemispherical electrodes are sunk below the surface of the earth 
as shown in Fig. 3.15 and if I is much greater than a or b, but is small in 
comparison with the radius of the earth so that the surface of the latter 
may be considered as plane, the resistance between them is twice that 
given above, assuming that the conductivity of the earth is uniform. 
This latter assumption is rarely justified except to a very crude approxi- 
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mation. However, the expression for R shows that the resistance 
between them is practically independent of their separation if I is large. 
If the hemispheres are of the same radius, the resistance between them 
to this approximation is l/irda. It is evident that the conductivity 
of the earth in the immediate neighborhood of the electrodes is of greatest 
importance and this may generally be increased by moistening the earth 
around them. The inverse proportionality between the resistance 
and the linear dimensions applies approximately to electrodes of any 
shape. 

Equation (3.11) may also be used to obtain the electrostatic capacity 
between two electrodes if the latter cannot be calculated or measured 



Fig. 3.16. — Uepresentative scale model for measuring the resistance between two electrodes 
for the purpose of calculating the electrostatic capacity between them. 

directly. If the electrodes are immersed in a homogeneous ohmic 
material and all bounding surfaces except those of the electrodes them- 
selves are at a very great distance, a measurement of the resistance 
between them permits a calculation of their capacity. Frequently the 
dimensions of the actual electrodes are too large for this type of measure- 
ment and in this case a scale model may be constructed. An example 
of a radio antenna above a perfectly conducting ground is shown in 
Fig. 3.16. It was seen in Sec. 1.5 that the capacity between geometrically 
similar electrodes is proportional to the linear dimensions. Therefore 
the capacity calculated for the model from Eq. (3.11) must be multiplied 
by the scale factor between the actual electrodes and that of the model. 

Generation of Heat — The most important characteristic associated 
with the conduction of electricity and differentiating it from the phenom- 
ena of electrostatics is the joule heating that takes place within the 
conductor. The continuous conversion of electrical energy into heat 
by this process represents the most important loss of available energy 
in practically all electrical devices. Incidentally, the heat thus generated 
raises the temperature of the conductor and alters its resistance, as 
indicated by Eq. (3.2). If a charge q is transferred between two elec- 
trodes at a potential difference 7, an amount of energy qV must be 
expended. This may be extracted from a previously existing charge 
configuration or it may be supplied by some external source such as a 
battery or generator. As i represents the rate of transfer of charge 
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between two electrodes, the product zV is the rate at which the electric 
forces perform work or the power that is expended 

F = zV (3.13) 

In the case of conduction through an ohmic material this equation may 
be combined with Eq. (3.10) and the power written in the alternative 
forms 

P = zV = FB = ^ (3.14) 

In the units here adopted qV is in joules and the power is in joules per 
second or wails. 

The process taking place in the interior of a conductor may be con- 
sidered in more detail by the aid of Fig. 3.17. The charge transferred 
through the area ds perpendicular to 
the current density is 4 ds per 
second. In the general anisotropic 
medium the field E is not parallel to 
but if the angle between these vec- 
tors is 0^ the potential difference be- 
tween the two areas ds a distance 
dl apart is E cos S dl. Therefore the 
rate at which the electrical forces are 

performing work that is being trans- , 3 .i 7 .--:Rate of working of the 
f 1.71 • i 1 1 7 77 electrical forces per unit volume. 

formed into heat in the volume ds dl 

is iv ds E cos 6 dl. Therefore the rate of generation of heat in this 
volume element is E • dVj or the rate of generation of heat per unit 
volume is 


>7^ 

7'^ 7^ — ~ — “ 

/ * 

i A 

A 



ids' 


TlJ 

i i 


TV ^ 3777: 

dl 




dv 


lines of 
current 
flow 

iv 


iv'E iv*n — %x\Bl ~ <rE“ 


for an isotropic medium 


P. = E . i, (3.15) 

If the medium is ohmic with a conductivity a or resistivity p, Eq. (3.15) 
may be written 

P, = Ez, = <rE^ = pf| (3.16) 

This equation gives the rate of generation of heat per unit volume in terms 
of either the electric field or the current density. The expression applies, 
of course, whether the medium is homogeneous or not; in the latter 
case 0 - and p are functions of the coordinates. 

Poor Conductors . — If the conductivity is low as in the case of imperfect 
dielectrics, it is necessary to take the effect of the dielectric constant 
of the medium into account. In this discussion the dielectric and 
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conduction properties will be assumed to be linear and isotropic, hence 
in the equilibrium condition Eqs. (2.24) and (3.8) apply: 

div (kE) = ^ 

Ko 

div (o-E) = 0 

Performing the indicated differentiations, allowing for the possibility 
that K and o- are functions of the coordinates 

« 

K div E + E • grad « = ^ 

Ko 

cr div E + E • grad o- = 0 

Eliminating the divergence term between these equations, they yield 

\ cr <r- / Ko 

The quantity o-E is the current density and the terms in brackets are 
together equal to grad (k/ct), as may be seen by expansion. Therefore 
a current density in an inhomogeneous conducting medium implies 
the existence of a charge density given by 

qv = KoU- grad - (3.17) 

(T 

If the inhomogeneity is such that k/ct is constant, the charge density 
vanishes, but this condition is seldom fulfilled in practice. 

For good conductors the electric field is small for ordinary currents 
and this volume density of charge is generally negligible. In the case 
of an imperfect dielectric, however, a is small and the volume charges 
that arise when a field is applied and leakage current flows through the 
substance are appreciable and are at least partially responsible for the 
phenomenon of dielectric absorption. This is the occurrence of free 
charges throughout the dielectric and particularly at boundaries between 
two dielectric media. It is of practical importance in the case of large con- 
densers operating at high potentials and employing the ordinary types of 
commercial dielectrics. The condition at the boundary between two 
homogeneous media can be obtained from Eq. (3.17) or from Eq. (2.28) 
The latter may be written 

IClEin ~ K2E2n — ~ 

/Co 

and since the normal components of the field may be written in terms 
of the conductivities and the normal component of the current density 


'^vn (TiEin — cr 2^271 
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qs = 



Though these volume and surface charges associated with imperfect 
dielectrics are generally small, their effects may be of importance in 
large condensers employing certain types of inhomogeneous dielectrics. 
If a charged condenser is discharged by a spark between its terminals 
and the plates then insulated from one another the diffusion of the charges 
out of the dielectric to the plates may give rise to a very appreciable 
residual charge which will be retained for a considerable time if the 



Medium 


• 

Lines of 
fiow 

/Cqs^ 

X Medium 2 


Fig. 3.18. — (a) Volume charge density m an inhomogeneous current-carrying medium. 
QS) Colinearity of D and i in the two media on either side of a boundary implies a charge 
distribution at the interface. 


conductivity of the dielectric is low. The relaxation time of a dielectric 
is a measure of the time necessary for this diffusion and redistribution of 
charge that takes place when a field is applied or removed. Assuming 
for the purpose of the immediate argument that the dielectric is approxi- 
mately homogeneous, Eq. (3.4) may be used in the form 


(X div E 


dt 


and since for a homogeneous dielectric div E = Qv/kko, the equation 
becomes 



This equation may be integrated immediately to yield 

trt 

Qv ~ 

where q^o is the volume density of charge at the time i = 0. From 
this equation it is evident that the time which elapses during the decrease 
of the charge density in a region to 1/e of its original value is Koic/a. If 
the conductivity is large as in the case of substances in Table IV or even 
for most liquid dielectrics in Table II, this relaxation time is extremely 
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small. For petroleum oil, however, this time is of the order of 2 sec. 
and for a substance such as sulphur or ceresin it is of the order of days. 

Problems 

1. The pressure of the air between the plates of a condenser is changed from 1 tQ 
10 atm. Show that the percentage change m capacity is 0.53 per cent Show that 
the fractional change m capacity of an air condenser at normal pressure if the tempei- 

ature is changed from Ti to T% is 0 162^-^ — 

2. An electret is suspended so that its electric moment is horizontal by a fiber 
of negligible restoring torque in a horizontal electric field E. Show that the period of 
small oscillation of the block is 27r\/lfpE, where p is the magnitude of its electric 
moment and 1 its mechanical moment of inertia. 

3. A quartz crystal slab, cut so as to contam the axis of symmetry, is placed 
between two copper plates that are connected to the terminals of an electrometer. 
If the sensitivity of the instrument is 2,000 divisions per volt and a deflection of 200 
divisions is observed when a mass of 2 kg. is laid on the crystal, show that the effective 
capacity of the system is 430 }jLfd. 

4. Show that a tenuous suspension of metal spheres in a medium of unit dielectric 
constant will exhibit a susceptibility equal to 3/, where / is the fraction of the volume 
occupied by the spheres. 

5. Show that the average velocity of drift of the conduction electrons in copper is 

0 736 mm. per second for a current density of 10 amp. per square millimeter if one 
conduction electron is assumed per atom. (Number of copper atoms per cubic 
centimeter = 8.5 X Show that the mean retarding force per unit velocity 

exerted by the copper lattice on a conduction electron is 3.75 X 10“^^ dynes per 
centimeter per second. 

6. The bottom and sides of a cubic vessel 1 cc. in capacity are of glass and the two 
ends are of copper. Show that if the vessel is filled with pure water and a potential 
difference of 100 volts applied between the two copper faces, the temperature of the 
water will rise at the rate of 4.8 X lO"^ °C. per second. Neglect the loss of heat by 
conduction and take the calorie as 4.18 joules. 

7. The air space between the two shells of a spherical condenser is filled with 
petroleum oil having a dielectric strength of 50 kv. per millimeter and a dielectric 
constant of 2.1. Show that the charge the condenser can hold is increased by the 
factor 35. 

8. The capacity of a condenser with petroleum oil for the dielectric is 10 juf. Show 
that if a potential difference of 500 volts is applied between its terminals, the leakage 
current will be 2.55 ma. and that heat wiU be generated within it at the rate of 1.27 
watts. 

9. A long copper wire of radius a runs through a deep lake at a height h above the 
plane bottom. Assuming the bottom to be a good conductor, show that the resistance 
per unit length between it and the wire is 

cosh"^ (k/a) 

27r(r 

where cr is the conductivity of the lake water. 

10. Two copper rods 1 cm. in diameter and 10 cm. between centers enter a large 
graphite disk normally and near its center. If the graphite disk is 1 cm. thick and 
has a conductivity of 1.5 X 10® mhos per meter, show that the resistance between 
the copper electrodes is 6.36 X 10"^ ohm. 
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11. A copper sphere 10 cm. in diameter is lowered centrally into a hemispherical 
copper bowd 20 cm. in diameter that contains water with a conductivity of 10“3 mho 
per meter. Show that the resistance betw’een the electrodes when the spheres are 
concentric is 1,590 ohms. 

12. A spherical electrode of radius a is placed in a medium of conductivity at a 
distance d from a large plane slab of great conductmty. Show that the resistance to 
the flow of current from the sphere to the slab is 



13. A condenser employing petroleum oil as the dielectric is charged to a potential 
V, If the battery is then disconnected, show that the potential difference between 
the electrodes will fall to 1 per cent of its initial value in 8.95 sec. 

14. Show that the time in which the charge on two condenser plates will fall to 
1 je of its initial value is equal to the product of the capacity of the condenser and the 
leakage resistance between its terminals. 

16. If the field tending to polarize a hydrogen molecule is 1 volt per 10~® cm , 
show that the electric moment induced is that equivalent to a positive and negative 
charge equal in magnitude to that of the electron 5 4 X 10"^® cm. apart. 

16. Show by direct integration that when a condenser is charged by a battery, 
the amount of joule heat developed in the circuit is equal to the finai electrostatic 
energy of the condenser. 

17. A system of electrodes is imbedded in a conducting medium. They are main- 
tained at the fixed potentials 7i, Fs, . . . , F» and the currents leaving the electrodes 
are /i, /a, . . . , Show that the total rate of generation of joule heat in the 
medium is 

i = n 

e = 2 

1—1 

18. Two large thin slabs of dielectric material are pressed face to face, and against 
the outer surfaces are placed conducting plates to form a parallel-plate condenser of 
separation small in comparison with its linear dimensions. The thicknesses of the two 
dielectric slabs are a and 5, and their dielectric constants and conductivities ki, (Ti and 
k 2 , (T 2 , respectively. A potential difference 7 is then maintained between the con- 
denser plates. When the steady state is established, find the potential of the dielectric 
interface with respect to one of the plates and also the surface-charge density at the 
dielectric interface. 

19. Referring to the discussion of two-dimensional electrostatic problems in 
Sec. 1 8, show that the resistance presented to the flow of current between two termi- 
nals which extend through a thin infinite sheet of material of conductivity cr and thick- 
ness r is 

„ (72 - 7i) _ 72 - 7i 

" ” crrCC/a ~ 2T(rT 

where the 7's as in Sec. 1.8 are the equipotential parameters defining the exposed 
surfaces of the terminals. 

20. Two sets of semicircular clamp terminals are affixed to the edge of a thin 
circular disk of conductivity o* and thickness r. They are of such a nature that the 
center of the circular area of radius a is at the periphery of the disk and the separation 
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of these centers is s Show that the resistance R presented to the flow of current 
between the terminals is 

^ 2 cosh“^ {s/2a) 

K — 

TOT 

21. A very large thin rectangular sheet of material having a conductivity a- has 
electrodes along opposite edges that mamiain an electric field Eq or supply a current 
density Eq/o- per unit length to the sheet A small circular hole of radius a is made near 
the center of the sheet, which has a negligible effect on the conditions at the electrodes 
Show that the subsequent potential distribution in hole and sheet are given, respec- 
tively, by 

Vh - ~2£'or cos 6 
Fs = —Ear cos <9^1 + 

where ) and 6 are polar coordinates about the center of the hole. Show also that 
the rate of production of heat per unit volume of the sheet is / times that at the same 
point before the hole was made where 

Show by integration that the total rate of generation of heat is unaltered by the 
presence of the hole. 



CHAPTER IV 

DIRECT-CURRENT CIRCUITS 


4.1. Introduction. — The electrical circuit most commonly encountered 
is the type that is composed of sources of electromotive force which 
are connected together by long, thin metallic filaments or wires. An 
electromotive fo rce, generally abbreviated emf ., is any J ageiicy | which, 
whe n present in a cond ucting circuit, induces aTlmv of current. The 
motion of conduction electrons through a wire implies the existence of 
an electric field in the wire and hence a potential difference between 
its terminals. This potential differe nce is produced by the source of 
emf. The magn itixde ^-ihe-emLjp^^ a, dev ice lsRefined as ^e 

pot entialdifference that exists between its term in als Avhen no _eurrent is 
flowing through it, i.e., it is the static or open-circuit potential difference. 
It can b^^easured by any of the electrostatic instruments that have 
been previously described, for these instruments satisfy the necessary 
condition and draw no current. Electromotive forces can also be com- 
pared with one another by means of the potentiometer type of circuit 
which will be described later in this chapter, for this also satisfies the 
necessary condition and draws no current from the device when in the 
proper adjustment. 

A soume of emf . is also a source of power. For, if ^d-^nduces the 
flow of a current i through a portion of the circuit of resistance R, heat 
is generated in that portion at the rate v^R and this must represent the 
energy abstracted per unit time by this portion of the circuit from the 
source of emf. Thus a source of emf. is essentially a device for conve rting 
energy into an electrical form . The electrostatic generator and rotating 
electromagnetic machinery convert mechanical into electrical energy. 
The various types of voltaic cells, which in combination form batteries, 
are essentially devices for transforming chemical energy into the electrical 
form. Likewise, thermocouples and photovoltaic cells, which produce 
emfs. under the influence of temperature differences or in the presence 
of electromagnetic radiation, may be thought of merely as agents for the 
conversion of thermal and radiant energy into electrical energy. In 
the external circuit the energy may be converted back into heat, or into 
mechanical energy with a motor, or into chemical energy as in charging 
a storage battery. These interconversion processes are of course not 
perfectly efficient and a certain amount of energy is always lost or becomes 
unavailable in the form of heat. Even electrical circuits designed for 
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the production of heat are not 100 per cent efficient, for the heat is not 
all generated at the place where it is required. The various devices 
mentioned above will be discussed in later chapters. Here we will be 
principally concerned with the circuit external to the source of emf. 
The source will generally be assumed to be a chemical cell or battery 
and will be represented schematically by the symbol 8, as in Fig. 4.2. 

The greater portion of an ordinary electric circuit is made up of 
metallic wires that are very long in comparison with their cross-sectional 
dimensions. Thus over the greater part of their length the lines of 
current flow are parallel to the boundaries. To a very good approxima- 
tion the effects at the ends can be neglected and the resistance of a wire 
of length I and cross section A composed of a metal of resistivity p is 
pi/ A. In the case of copper, which is the metal most frequently used 
because of its high conductivity and low cost, R = 1.724 X 10”^Z/.4 ohms, 
where I is in meters and A in square meters, or iJ = 1.724 X 10“®Z/i4, 
where I is in centimeters and A in square centimeters. Frequently, 
however, a portion of a circuit is not of such a form that its resistance 
can be readily calculated or the length and cross section of the wire are not 
known. In that case the resistance can be determined by measuring the 
current through the circuit and the potential difference across the 
required portion and appl3dng Ohm^s law in the form B ^ V /i. i? is a 
constant of the circuit for truly ohmic materials and as such it is a 
quantity of great importance. If R is known, Ohm’s law may be used 
to determine V from a measurement of i or vice versa. An absolute 
measurement of resistance can in principle be made by measuring the 
rate of generation of heat. The dissipation of power or rate of generation 
of heat in a resistance is equal to Vi, where i is the current flowing through 
it and V is the potential difference between its terminals. From Ohm’s 
law Vi = V^/R = P. V can be measured with an absolute electrometer 
and P, the heat generated per unit time, can be measured with a calo- 
rimeter; thus R can be determined. However, these measurements 
cannot be performed with an accuracy that is satisfactory for resistance 
standards and a description of the methods that are actually employed 
for making absolute determinations of resistance will have to be postponed 
till Sec. 10.4. The realization of a satisfactory standard of resistance, 
the ohm, will here be assumed. Methods for determining the value of 
an unknown resistance by comparison with a standard, which are 
independent of a knowledge of either i or F, will be described later in 
this chapter. 

4.2. Fundamental Direct-current Circuit Analysis. — ^The discussion 
in this chapter is limited to the case in which the emfs. and currents 
flowing in the circuits are constant and do not vary with the time. 
Such currents are known as direct currents. The electrons move through 
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the ionic lattice of the conductor under the influence of the electric 
field. In the simple case of a single closed conducting circuit, as shown 
in Fig. 4 . 1 , the number of electrons passing through a cross section of the 
conductor normal to the lines of flow is the same at any point of the 
circuit. Otherwise the number of electrons in a region would either 
increase or decrease with the time, which is contrary to our hypothesis. 
The circuit of Fig. 4.1 represents a voltaic cell with its terminals connected 
by a conducting wire of length h, cross-sectional area Ai, and resistivity 
p. The emfs. developed at the two plates of the cell are assumed to be 
8i and 82, though it is only their algebraic sum which can be measured. 
The resistance of the solution including the boundary layers at the 
electrodes is assumed to be Rs^ Though the origin of the electromotive 
force, say 81, is not electrostatic but resides in the chemical nature of the 



Vo/fa/c cel! 

Fig. 4.1. — Potential variation in a closed electric circuit. 

bounding layer between the metallic electrode and the solution, it is 
measured, at least in theory, by the potential difference which it estab- 
lishes between the two media on either side of the boundary. Thus 
as far as the circuit exclusive of this boundary is concerned, it may 
effectively be replaced by an electrostatic potential difference of mag- 
nitude Si. The same remarks apply to the emf., 82, at the second bound- 
ary layer. The general electrostatic theorem that /*E • dl = 0 may then 
be applied. Graphically an ordinate may be erected at every point of 
the circuit proportional to the potential difference between that point 
and a fiducial point at one of the plates of the cell. From the general 
electrostatic theorem this curve must be closed and the algebraic sum 
of the emfs. must equal the potential drop in the cell plus that in the 
external circuit, i.e., 

Si + ^2 = Fs + Ve 

Vs can be written as iRa and Ve as iph/Ai or iRe, Writing the left side 
simply as 8, the open-circuit potential difference between the electrodes 

g = -(- iRe 

The emf. applied to the external circuit resulting in the current i is not 8 
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but 8 — iRs. Only if the internal resistance of the source of emf. is 
negligible is the effective emf. applied to the external circuit a constant 
independent of i. 

In drawing a schematic electric circuit, a resistance is indicated 
by a zigzag line, as illustrated in Fig. 4.2. Also the internal resistance 
associated with the source of emf. is generally drawn in explicitly next 
to the symbol for emf., as is also illustrated in that figure. The left-hand 
portion of this figure represents a simple circuit in which the current is 
the same throughout. The emfs. are seen to be applied in opposite 
senses, hence their algebraic sum is 8 i — 82 . 81 is chosen as positive to 

agree with the sense of current flow there indicated, for a positive charge 
moves through the circuit toward the negative terminal of the source of 
emf. All the resistance is concentrated in the zigzag lines of such a 
figure. The straight lines represent ideal resistanceless connections. 
;j The potential difference between the ter- 

minals of a resistance carrying a current 
is frequently referred to as the drop.^’ 
A more general circuit would involve the 
meeting of more than two resistances at a 
common point. Such a point is known 
as a branch point or junction. If an 
Fig. 4 . 2 .— lUustration of Kirchhoff’s imaginary closed surface is drawn about 

such a junction, as illustrated at the 
right in Fig. 4.2, the application of the equation • ds = 0 shows that 
the algebraic sum of all the currents flowing to a j unction is zero. Further- 
more, if branch points occur, the current is not in general the same through 
the different resistances composing the network of branches. Both the 
resistance B and the current i flowing through it vary from branch to 
branch. Consider one conducting circuit which forms part of a more com- 
plicated network. If it is composed of a resistance Ri carrying a current 
iij a resistance R 2 carrying a current Z 2 , and a resistance J ?3 carrying a cur- 
rent ii, and an emf. 8 is encountered on traversing the circuit, the equation 
stating that the sum of the iR drops is equal to the circuit emf, is 






Zh ==* 0 


8 = iiBi “h i2R2 “h isRs 


Or, in general, if there are n resistances which make up a closed path 
that may be labeled m through a network of conductors and if 8 ^ is the 
total emf. encountered in traversing the path 

k = n 

(4.1) 


And at any junction where, let us say, I currents meet, the condition is 
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= 0 (4.2) 

These two equations are known as Kirchhoffs laws. All of the circuit 
theory of steady currents is based upon these laws and the rest of this 
chapter will be largely devoted to their application in particular instances. 

The simplest circuit is that of a number of resistance in senes, for 
111 this case there is but one closed path that can be traversed through 
the conductors. If a potential difference V is applied to the resistances 



Fig. 4.3. — Element ary resistance configurations, (a) Resistances in senes. (6) Resistances 

in parallel. 

Ri, Ro, and Rz in series, ix., connected end to end, the fundamental 
circuit theorem yields 

F = 7i + 72 + 73 

The 7^s with subscripts represent the potential drops across the cor- 
responding resistances, and 7i == iRi, V 2 ~ iR 2 , and Vz = iRzi hence 

7 = i{Ri "f" R 2 *7 R^2 ^ 'IR 

w’-here R is written for the effective resistance presented by the twm 
terminals of the chain of resistances. Thus the effective resistance 
presented to the rest of the circuit by a chain of resistances in series 
is the sum of the separate resistances forming the chain. The effective 
resistance presented by a group of resistances is frequently referred to 
as the input resistance of the portion of the circuit w7ich they form. If 
a group of resistances are arranged in shunt or parallel as shown in 
Fig. 4.3, h, the effective resistance which they present to the rest 
of the circuit can also be expressed very simply by means of Kirch- 
hoff^s laws. If 7 is the potential difference appearing across their 
terminals, the current through resistance Ri is V /Ri, that through 
Ri is 7 /E 2 , and so forth. The sum of these currents is equal to the total 
current flowing to the group, which is 7 over their effective resistance. 
Hence 

7 .... 7 7 7 

K it/i it/2 it's 


Thus the effective resistances presented by these two simple configurations 
are 


R = Ri + R2 "h Rs ■!■■■■ 


R 


= 1 + 1 + 1 + 

Ri^ Ri^ R» 


(series) 

(parallel) 
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In terms of the conductance G of the circuit, which is defined as the 
reciprocal of the resistance, the second equation becomes 

G — Gi “(■ Gi “h Gz (parallel) 

These expressions are immediately applicable in many instances and 
often more complex circuits can be analyzed by inspection into groups 
of series and parallel elements. In this way it is possible to determine 
the effective resistance presented by these circuits and to obtain the 
current flowing to them if the applied emf. is known. The currents 
flowing in the rest of the branches of the network can then be determined 
by the further application of these simple equations. 

4.3. General Circuit Theorems. — In general it is not possible to 
analyze a complicated circuit by inspection into its component series and 
parallel elements. For a complete solution Eqs. (4.1) and (4.2) must be 
applied sj^stematically to the network of conductors and the potential 
differences between the junctions or the currents in the branches obtained. 
There are two general methods of approach known as shunt analysis and 
series analysis, respectively. In shunt analysis the potentials of the 
junctions are assigned a series of values, and the equations of the network 
are set up in terms of these as the variables. The current through a 
branch that joins any two junctions together is given by 

7^ - 7, = iuRli - (4.3) 

where 7; — 7, is the difference in potential between the junctions, iu 
and R^,i are the current from i to I and resistance in the branch il, and S,j 
is any emf. that may be in the branch with its sign chosen in accordance 
with the convention of Sec. 4.2. As the branch currents are completely 
determined by the potential differences between junctions, it is clear that 
the assignment of a potential to each junction is redundant An arbi- 
trary junction can always be the zero of potential; and hence if J is the 
number of junctions in the network, the number of independent 7’s is 
(/ — 1). The equations of the form of Eq. (4.1) are automatically 
satisfied by the choice of potentials. The equations of the form of Eq. 
(4.2), stating that the sum of the currents to each of these junctions is 
zero, are the network equations but are not all independent for a closed 
network. If the junctions are considered serially, the sum of the cur- 
rents to the last junction vanishes automatically because of the conditions 
on the cun’ents leaving all other junctions of the network that are con- 
nected to it. Thus there are only {J — 1) equations, and these just 
suffice to determine the 7’s and hence by Eq. (4.3) the branch currents. 
In series analysis a set of closed conducting paths through the branches 
of the network are chosen, and circulating currents in these paths, which 
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are known as meshes, are assigned values. As these paths are closed, the 
equations of the form of Eq. (4.2) are automatically satisfied. The 
equations of the form of Eq, (4.1) are the network equations, which are 
not all independent for the totality of meshes that can be chosen. Each 
branch must be included in a mesh at least once in order that all the 
branch currents may be determined. As there are, say, B branch 
currents to be eventually determined and as Eqs. (4.2) supply (J — 1) 
equations of condition, the minimum number of mesh currents that must 
be chosen for the variables in the equations which is equal to the number 
of meshes M is given by if = 5 — (/ — 1). As (/ — 1) < if, except 
for / = 3 shunt analysis requires fewer equations than series analyses; 
however, each method has its advantages for particular circuits.^ If the 
potential differences between certain pairs of junctions are of primary 
interest, these come immediately out of a shunt analysis provided the 
potential zero is chosen at one of the junctions involved. If a particular 
branch current is desired, this comes immediately out of a series analysis 
where but one mesh traverses that branch. A series analysis is particu- 
larly adapted to taking account of additional emf^s. that are added later 
and a shunt analysis can readily be altered to take account of additional 
external currents that may be introduced later at junctions. 

Shunt analysis proceeds by writing the equations of the form of Eq. 
(4.2) for each junction in wkich the expression for the currents from 
Eq. (4.3) are used. For generality the sums are considered to extend 
from 1 to (f — 1) to take into account any possible branches (simple 
parallel branches are considered as one) 

0 = '^i.i = 

i 9^1 i 7^1 

1 9^1 i 9^1 % 9^1 

1 Neglecting simple parallel branches, the most complicated circuit of J junctions 
involves a branch between each pair of junctions, and the maximum number ot 
branches is thus 


The simplest network of J junctions involves no more than three branches to each 
junction, or by induction 

Bs = 3(/ -- 1) - 3 

J > 3 or the cases are trivial. From these equations it is evident that the number oi 
mesh equations may be as great as "" l)(f 2) or as small as 2(/ — 1) — 3. In 
the iSrst case the number of series equations exceeds the number of shunt equations 
by |(«I “ 1)(*I “"4) and in the second by (J — 4). 
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where Gii has been written for l/R[i- Using the conventions 
Ii = 

17^1 I 7^1 

the equations for each of the (J — 1) junctions become 

t=/-i 

Ii= X ( 4 - 4 ) 

If the network contains parallel branches, the Gn between a pair of junc- 
tions is clearly the sum of the conductances of the parallel branches 
between the junctions. Given the values of the conductances of all 
branches of a network and the values of any emfs. they contain, Eqs. (4.4) 
can be written down by inspection. If the currents leaving one junction 
or the potential difference between it and neighboring junctions are of 
particular interest, the potential of that junction is chosen as zero. The 
determinantal method of solving these {J — 1) equations is by far the 
simplest way of determining the potentials of the junctions referred to 
that chosen as zero in terms of the O’s and J’s.^ Writing D' for the 
determinant formed by the array of Gii’s and for the altered deter- 
minant in which the column of coefficients of 7, has been replaced by the 
column of It’s, then 7, = D'JD'. The physical nature of the problem 
insures that D' does not vanish, and it should be noted that 0^ = Gh. 
Expanding in terms of the h’s and their cofactors, say Ba, which are 
the same as the cofactors of in D, 

i-J-ir. 

! = 1 

The problem is then solved completely for the network, although the 
algebraic work is tedious for many junctions. In encountering Eqs. (4.4) 
and (4.6) for the first time it is well to write them out completely, putting 
in numbers for the letters, choosing a simple case of four or five junctions, 
and not forgetting the appropriate signs for the eofactors. An illustra- 
tive example is given after the discussion of series analysis. 

Series analysis proceeds by writing down equations of the form of Eq. 
(4.1) for each mesh in which the current through each resistance is the 
algebraic sum of the postulated mesh currents through that resistance. 
The M meshes may be chosen quite arbitrarily as long as each branch is 
traversed at least once. If currents in certain branches are of special 
interest, the meshes should be chosen as far as possible so that these 
branches are traversed but once. The mesh currents chosen are then the 
currents in these branches. The emfs. encountered in traversing the 

* See any algebraic text on methods of manipulating determinants. 
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mesh, the algebraic sums of which appear on the left of the equations, are 
reckoned positive if they tend to send current in the assumed direction 
of the mesh current. The sense of the latter is arbitrary, but it is gen- 
erally chosen clockwise; and if on solution it is found to be negative, the 
current actually flows in a counterclockwise sense. Let Si be the net 
emf. encountered in traversing the Aih mesh and Ru the total resistance 
through which the postulated current h in „ 

this mesh flows. The quantity is written 
for the resistance common to mesh j and k 
through which both mesh currents i,- and 4 
flow. Then the M network equations are 




Sfc = ^ Rjiij 


(4.40 


2 = 1 



As in the case of the shunt discussion the 
solution for the i/s is readily written down 
formally in terms of the determinant D of the 
array of RjkS and the AjkS that are the cofactors in this determinant of 
the i2^>/s. 


Fig. 4.4. — Analysis of a three- 
mesh network 


k^M 

- 

k = l 


(4.50 


Thus the results of the shunt and series analyses are formally very similar. 
The algebraic work may be tedious but is very straightforward, and the 
formal expressions of Eqs. (4.4') and (4.5') are very useful in deriving 
certain general circuit theorems. 

As an example consider the circuit of Fig. 4.4. It is composed of six 
branches and has four junctions. Thus there would be the same number 
of equations, namely, three, in either a shunt or a series analysis. First 
of all, hoAvever, the equations may be Avritten down in terms of branch 
currents and branch resistances: 


“tfRf j '^aRa ~~~ ^eRe 

And at the junctions 

~ia + 4 + V == 0 id — ih + 4 = 0 

4 — 4 + 4 = 0 id + 4 + 4 “ 0 

Eliminating 4, 4, and i/ yields 


Sa (,Ra + Re + Rf)^a Rf'^b Reic 

Sd = —Rfia + (Rb + -Rd + Rf)ib — Rdic 

— Sd = ~~Reia + Rdih + (Rd + Rc + Re)ic 
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Theise three equations may be solved for 4, 4, and 4 by ordinary methods, 
and the central equations may be used to determine the other three 
currents. In terms of the shunt and series analyses, respectively, the 
equations are seen to be 

(Gfb + Ge + Gd)V I + GhV 2 + GcV 3 
~8a(?a = G^Vi -((?.+ (4 + (?/)F2 + GaVz 
^aGa “ GcV I 4“ GaV 2 — (fla "j“ “h G^V z 

where the G^s are mitten for the reciprocals of the fi^s and 
£a = (i?a -f- Rf 4“ R^ii — J2/4 ” Reiz 
= “-K/ii + {Rh + iSd + Rfjii Rdz 
—8>d= -^Reii RdH + {Rc + -ffid + R^iz 

The symmetry of the determinants D' and 2), which results from the 
conditions Gxi = Gu and Rjk = Rm, is evident and is of considerable 
assistance in verifying the correctness of the analyses. 

It is clear from Eq. (4.50 that each emf. acts separately in producing 
a component current in each branch of the network. In fact 4* can be 
written as the sum of elementary currents where ijh = Kjk 

which is mitten for the quotient Ajk/D is known as the transfer con- 
ductance, Here is the current in mesh j produced by the emf. associ- 
ated with mesh k. This consequence of the linearity of Eq. (4.40 or 
(4.50 is called the superposition theorem. It may be stated in words 
by saying that each emf. in a network acts independently of all the 
rest in producing the network currents. If 4 is the current flowing 
in branch a and an additional emf. £& is inserted in branch 5, the current 
then flowing through branch a is ia plus the current emf. 85 would send 
through branch a in the absence of any other emfs. 

The simplest case is, of course, that in which but one emf. is present 
in the network. For example, in Fig. 4.5 the emf. 81 in branch 1 produces 
a current 4 in branch 6. If the emf. 82 in branch 2 produces a current 4' 
in branch 6, the current that would flow there with both emfs. present 
w'ould be V + 4'. The sources of emf. have, of course, certain resistances 
associated with them and these resistances must not be neglected in setting 
up the circuit equations. When only one emf. is present in a network, 
say the emf. 81 in mesh 1, the current flowing in any branch j is given by 



The ratio 8i/4 is the effective resistance presented by the network to 
the emf. Thus D/An is the input resistance of the network as viewed 
from the terminals of an emf. present in branch 1. A network W'hich 
contains no sources of emf. is known as a passive network. And from 
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this discussion it is evident that the resistance presented by a passive 
network to an emf . applied between any two points is obtained by setting 
up the equations for the resulting network and solving for D/Au where 
the branch containing the emf. is reckoned as branch 1. 

Another useful theorem is a consequence of the fact that the resistance 
common to meshes j and k is the same as the resistance common to 
meshes k and j, i.e.j Rjj, = Thus the determinant D is s 3 nxLmetrical 
about the diagonal from the upper left- to the lower right-hand corner 
and A:,i is seen to be equal to Ahj, Therefore the transfer conductance 
from mesh j to mesh k is the same as that from mesh k to mesh j and an 
emf. placed in branch 1 produces the same current in branch 2 as it 
would produce in branch 1 if it had been placed in branch 2, As an 



R4 R4 

Fig, 4 . 5 .’ — Superposition and reciprocity tlieorems. K both batteries are present the 
current through 22 6, say, is i 

example, on referring to Fig. 4.5, it can be stated from inspection that if i 
is the current in branch 2 in the left-hand circuit, the current in branch 1 
of the right-hand circuit is equal to 1 ^ 2 / This implication of the equal- 
ity Rik = Rki is known as the reciprocity theorem. It introduces many 
simplifications in the analysis of complicated circuits. It may be stated 
in terms of resistanceless generators and ammeters instead of in terms of 
emfs. and currents. The generator and ammeter, however, need not be 
resistanceless for the theorem to apply. For it is evident that if they 
have the same finite resistance, the determinant D will be unaltered if 
their positions are interchanged and such an interchange will not affect 
the reading of the ammeter. 

Assume that the equations for a given network have been solved 
and the currents in each of the branches determined. Now" consider the 
result of inserting a resistance hRx in one of the branches, say branch 
a which appears only in mesh 1. The equations for the network are then 
altered to the extent that the coefficient of ii in the equation for mesh 1 
becomes R 11 + ^Ri- If this additional term is taken to the left of 
the equality sign, it is seen to be equivalent to an additional emf. — SRAi, 
i.e.j if an additional emf. 58 = dRAi were also inserted in the branch, 
the currents would everywhere be the same as before the alteration. 
Thus, by the superposition theorem the effect of the change 5i2i is the 
same as if an emf. — dRiii had been inserted in the branch in series with 
dRi, This result is known as the compensation theorem and may be stated 
in general by saying that if any change is made in the resistance of a 
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branch, the effect on all the mesh currents is the same as if an emf. equal 
to minus the product of the change in resistance and the branch current 
had also been inserted. This is a very useful theorem for complicated 
circuits. Referring to Fig. 4.6, the insertion of the resistance re is 
equivalent to the insertion of an emf. of —Teie in series with re where ie 
is the current initially flowing in that branch. 

The potential difference that appears across a resistance in a network, 
let us say R„ which appears only in the jth mesh, is 

Vj = R,i, = R:X 

by Eq. (4.5'). If Rj becomes indefinitely large, which corresponds to 
opening the network at this point, the other resistances which appear 



Fig. 4.6. — Compensation and Th^venin’s theorems. 


-^6 

^6 


in D summed with Rj can be neglected in comparison with this resistance 
and D approaches the value R^Ajj. Thus 7', which is the open-circuit 
potential difference appearing across the break in the netwmrk at this 
point, is given hy canceling Rj in numerator and denominator as 

U = S (4.6) 


But recalling that D/A^j is the input resistance, Rj, of the network as 
viewed from the several terminals, on comparing Eqs. (4.5') and (4.6) 
it is seen that 


. v; 

^>==r: 

This means that the current which will flow through a resistanceless 
connection made betw^een any twm points of a network is equal to the 
open-circuit potential difference appearing betw^een these points divided 
by the input resistance of the network as viewed from these points. 
Thus, if tw'o available terminals emerge from a network, they may be 
considered, as far as external circuit calculations are concerned, as the 
terminals of a simple series circuit of an emf. equal to the potential 
difference appearing across them and a resistance equal to the input 
resistance as measured between them. This is known as Thevenin’s 
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theorem and is one of the most useful theorems for the analysis of compli- 
cated networks. As an example consider the right-hand portion of Fig. 
4.6. Assume first that fie and Eq are removed and let be the potential 
difference between the terminals a and b and the resistance of the 
network as measured between these terminals. If the branch containing 
fie and Rq is added, the current that will flow through it is the algebraic 
sum of Vq and fie divided by the sum of E^ and Rq. 

Power-transfer Theorem . — Consider any two-terminal network which 
is equivalent to an emf. fi and a resistance Re connected to a passive two- 

terminal network of input resistance Ri. The . ^ , 

circuit is represented schematically in Fig. 4.7. 

The current flowing between the networks is 
8>/(Re + Ri) and the power supplied to the load 
Ri is equal to iVi or PRi, Writing this as Pi 


Pi^ 




{Re + Rl? 


(4.7) 
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I J 1 ' 
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Fig. 4.7.- 

-Fundamental 


power-transfer theorem. 


Thus the power delivered to the load is proportional to fi^ If Re is 
variable, the power supplied increases as Re decreases, being a maximum 
for Re = 0. The power delivered to the load may also be considered 
as a function of the load resistance and it is seen to be vanishingly small 
for either very large or very small values of Ri. The value of Ri which 
makes Pi a maximum is found by setting the derivative of Pi with respect 
to Ri equal to zero. This yields 


or 




1 


(Re + RiY- 


2Ri \ 

(Re + RiyJ 


Rl = Re 


(4.8) 


The fact that this condition represents a maximum power transfer may 
be verified by forming the second derivative of Pi with respect to Ri 
and observing that it is negative when Eq. (4.8) holds. Equation (4.8) 
is a very important one and may be stated in words by saying that a 
given power source can deliver most power to a load if the load resistance 
is equal to the internal resistance of the power source. When Eq. (4.8) 
holds, the resistance of the load and power source are said to be matched. 

On inserting the value of Ri from Eq. (4.8) into Eq. (4.7) the maximum 
power that can be delivered by the source is seen to be 

p =il 

iRe 


The total power developed in the circuit is &^/(Re + Ri), which is &^/2Re 
when Eq. (4.8) is satisfied. Thus when resistances are matched, half 
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the power developed is delivered to the load and half is lost in the source. 
The fraction of the total power developed that is delivered to the load 
increases as the ratio Re/Ri decreases. The ratio of the power delivered 
to a load to the maximum power that could be delivered by the source is 

Pi __ -iRlRe (4 q) 

P^i (Re + RiY ^ ^ 

This ratio does not vary rapidly with Ri in the neighborhood of Re] 
in fact, if a is the percentage difference between Ri and Re (^.e., a — 

— ^ -Y the fractional difference in power transfer is only o;V4 if 
Ri / 

a is small. Thus the percentage difference in power transfer becomes 
small as the square of a. This implies that very accurate resistance 
matching is frequently an unnecessary refinement. 

Power ratios and also voltage and current ratios are often measured 
most conveniently in terms of their logarithms. The reasons for this 
will appear in connection with cascade arrangements of four-terminal 
networks. Since the ratio [Eq. (4.9)] is less than one, the logarithm 
of its reciprocal is used with a negative sign. This logarithm is said to 
be the transfer power loss between the two networks. When the resist- 
ances are matched, the transfer power loss is zero. When the logarithm 
is taken to the base c, the power loss is said to be in nepers. When 
the logarithm is taken to the base 10, the loss is said to be in hells. The 
commonest unit is a tenth of a bell or a decibel, commonly written dh. 
Thus the transfer power loss in decibels from Eq. (4.9) is 

— 10 logio ~ logio (Re + Ri) 10 logio (4JReRi) 


4.4. The Passive Foar-tenninal Network (Passive Quadripole). — The problem 
of the transfer of power from the two terminals of a power source to the two terminals 
of a load is a very important one. In order to effect such a transfer a device with two 
pairs of terminals must be used. The transfer circuit itself generally contains no 
source of power and hence is known as a passive quadripole. In Fig. 4.7 it is repre- 
sented merely by the two straight lines joining the source and load. In the simple 
case of two short connections the only effect produced is the introduction of a resist- 
ance equal to that of the two coimections. However, when the power must be trans- 
ferred over a great distance, the resistance of the conductors becomes appreciable and 
also the shunt paths introduced by supporting insulators may be important. Long 
power-transfer circuits of this type are known as lines or cahles. A second type of 
transfer network is often inserted between two circuits in order to reduce the power 
transfer by a given amount. It is frequently desirable to do this without changing 
the effective resistance presented to either source or load. This is particularly true 
if either of these contain nonlinear elements which do not obey Ohm’s law. The 
situation is most frequently encountered in communication circuits, and the device 
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for decreasing power transfer without affecting the terminal resistances is knowm as 
an attenuator. 

The Attenuator. — It can be shown that as far as the external circuits are concerned, 
any passive quadripole can be represented by a simple network of three resistances 
One method of arranging these resistances is shown in the central portion of Fig. 4.8 
From the form of this network it is known as a T section and the arms Xi and Xo and 
the stem Y are in general all unequal resistances. It is e^ddent that the net-work 
as observed from either set of terminals is unaltered if the series arms Xi and X "2 were 
each divided in half, one-half being placed in senes with the lower of each pair of 
terminals. From its form such a network is known as an H section. To external 
observation the two types are identical, but the latter possesses a higher degree of 
symmetry within the network and is employed when such symmetry is of importance 
The T-section attenuator is actually constructed in the schematic form of Fig. 4.8 
For simplicity this discussion will be limited to the symmetrical case in which R^ = Ri 
and the input resistances from either pair of terminals, Ra and Rbj are equal to one 



another and to the load or source resistance. For these conditions to be fulfilled it is 
evident that Xi must also equal Xo. Writing X for the series resistances, R for the 
terminal resistances, and F for the shunt resistance, the condition for the input resist- 
ance to equal the terminal resistance is 


R = X> 


F(X + R) 
Y A-X +R 


Or converting X and F into units of 22, i.e., x — XjR and y = F/22, this condition 
can be written 

2xy = 1 — (4.10) 


The quantities x and y are also related through the ratios or Vq/Vi. 
Fig. 4.8 

H == Zi == y 

fo Fo X + y + 1 


From 

(4.11) 


Eliminating y between Eqs. (4.10) and (4.11) 


Z® = i? = I + a; 

Vi ^ ii I — X 


(4.12) 


Ten times the logio of the ratio of the input power to the output power is said to be the 
attenuation, a, in decibels of the quadripole. Thus 


a - 10 logio 


Fpfo 

Viii 



ca 



or 
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where c == 2.3026 which is loge 10, where e is the base of natural logarithms. Writing s 
for ca/4Q = 0.05756q: and solving Eq. (4.12) for x 


and from Eq. (4.10) 


qIs _ 1 gS __ ^-s 

+ 1 “ ® 

(4.13) 

^ , * - csoh. 2s 

2x _ g 2 s 

(4 14) 


Thus the proper values of x and y for any desired attenuation a can be obtained 
directly from tables of the hyperbolic functions. These values of x and y maintain the 
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Fig. 4.9. — Two T-section attenuators in cascade for obtaining up to 48 db attenuation in 

steps of 2 db. 


desired constant input and output resistances and produce an attenuation o:. The 
voltage or current ratio is e-^ which is the square root of the power ratio, 

A variable attenuator can be constructed by the use of a three-arm multipole 
switch as mdicated by either one of the units in Fig. 4.9. One arm moves over 
contacts on the y branch and the other two over the x branches. The contacts are 
generally so arranged that the attenuation occurs in equal steps. Any number of 
attenuators can be connected to follow one another in cascade, provided they are all 
designed to operate between the terminating resistances. Since the ratio of the power 
output to pow'er input for the cascade is equal to the product of this ratio for the 
separate units, the attenuation which is the logarithm of this ratio is equal to the sum 
of the attenuations for each unit separately. Figure 4.9 represents schematically two 
attenuators of five steps each which together can produce a variable attenuation in 
steps of 2 db from 0 to 48 db. Thus, if the potential difference appearing across the 
input terminals is 1 volt and 1 amp. is the input current, the output power can be 
varied from 1 watt to ® or about 16 juw. The potential appearing across the load 
and the current through it can be varied from the input values to about 4 mv. or 
4 ma., respectively. 



Fig, 4.10. — Uniform cable with leakage. 

Lines and Cables . — In a two-conductor cable the copper wires are generally separ- 
ated by rubber or paper insulation and the leakage resistance per unit length between 
them is continuous and uniform along the cable. In the case of lines supported by 
poles the high-resistance leakage paths are present only at the supporting msulators, 
but these generally occur at regular intervals along the line. If the line is long in com- 
parison with the distance between supports, the circuit analysis is very similar to that 
for a continuous cable. Figure 4 10 represents schematically a section of a two- 
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conductor cable. V is the potential difference between the conductors at a distance 
X from the input of the cable and i is the current flowing through either conductor at 
that point. Assuming a contmuous variation of and 7 , the potential difference 
and current a distance dx farther along the hne are given by Taylor^s theorem as 
V + {dV/dx)dx and i + (di/dx)dx. The difference between the potential difference 
at X and at a; + do; is due to the iR drop between these two points, hich is equal to 
iR' dxil K is the resistance per unit length of the conductor pair (tvdce the resistance 
per umt length of a smgle T\di'e). Similarly the difference between the conductor 
current at x and rc + da; is the leakage current through the insulator between these 
two points, which is equal to VG^ dx if G' is the conductance or reciprocal of the 
leakage resistance per unit length of the insulating material. 

Statmg these results in the form of equations 

-‘G'Vdx or ^ G'V (4.15) 

V - (y+^dx'^ =R'idx or ^ = -B'i (4.16) 

On differentiating one or the other with respect to x and eliminating i or T’’ both these 
quantities are found to obey a differential equation of the form 

d^V 

^ = R'G'V (4.17) 

The solution of this equation can be written most conveniently in terms of the hyper- 
bolic functions as 

y - Ai sinh ax + An cosh ax (4.18) 

where a is an abbreviation for ^/R'G\ And from Eq. (4.16) 

% = —^(Ai cosh olx + A 2 sinh ax) (4.19) 

where 5 ^ is an abbre^dation for \/G'/R which is a quantity of the dimensions of a 
conductance. Let i = io and F = Fo at a; — 0, the input end of the cable. Then 
from Eqs. (4.18) and (4.19), to - and Fo = A 2 , or 

F = — - sinh ax + Fo cosh ax 
Q 

i « fo cosh ax — gVo sioh ax (4.20) 

These equations give the potential difference and current at any point on the line in 
terms of the input potential and current. 

For many purposes it is more convenient to have these quantities in terms of the 
terminating load resistance. If this has the value Ri and is located at a distance 
X = I from the input of the cable, F must equal iRi when x = 1. Inserting I for x 
in Eqs. (4.20) and equating the resultant F to Rii yields the foUowmg ratio of FoAo: 

= i tanh (al + 4>) (4.21) 

iQ g 

where <f> is the angle whose hyperbolic tangent is Rig (tanh ^ = Rig), Eq. (4.21) 
gives the input resistance of the line in terms of the parameters a and 4> and the 
terminating resistance Ru Using this equation to eliminate fo, Eqs. (4.20) can be 
written 

V - V sinh [a(l — x) + <!>] 

^ sinh{al + <i>) 

cosh [a(l — x) -i- <f>] 

^ ^ Sih ial + <^)“ 


(4.22) 
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These are the most convenient equations for determining the line potential and 
current at any point if R', O', and Ri are known. The power put into the line is loVo 
which from Eq. (4.21) is given by 

Foio = Vlg coth (al + 4>) 

and the power delivered to the load is iV at i = 1 or, from Eqs. (4.22) 

Va, = 

“ 2 siuhHoil + <t>) 

The ratio of these two gives the fraction of the input power delivered to the load which 
IS (sinh 2i^)/[sinh 2(a^ + 0)]. These equations are all very useful m the analysis of 
direct-current cables and they may also be used for lines if I is great in comparison 
with insulator spacings. In this case if E is the line resistance between insulators and 
r the leakage resistance at an insulator, a — (l/djV-K/r, g = l/\^Rr, and if m is the 
total number of line sections between insulators and V and i refer to the current 
at the nth. section, I = md and x = ndj where d is the length of a section between 
insulators. 

4 . 5 * Laboratory Resistances. — Though currents and potential differ- 
ences and their product, which is the power, are the quantities which 
are of primary interest, the wide applicability of Ohm’s law makes 
resistance of great importance also. If R is known, the equations 
V = Ri and P = iV may be used to determine any two of the quantities 
y, z, and P in terms of the third. Also it is easier to prepare, maintain, 
and compare standards of resistance than for any of the other elec- 
trical quantities. It is evidently necessary to have a practical standard 
of one of the other three quantities as well and of these it is most con- 
venient to choose y. The absolute calibration of the practical standards 
of R and V in terms of the ultimate standards of length, mass, and time is 
deferred till Secs. 9.5 and 10.4. The methods of comparing resistances 
will form the subject of the following section on bridge circuits, and 
methods of comparing potentials will be taken up in the subsequent 
section. Here a few of the typical forms of laboratory resistance will be 
considered. 

Constant Resistances , — A laboratory is generally equipped with 
primary precision resistance standards in terms of which other resistances 
can be measured. The requirements for such a standard are that it 
shall be permanent and definite and show only small variations for 
changes in the conditions under which it is used. A great deal of research 
has been carried on in standardizing laboratories for the development of 
satisfactory standards and these are now available in values from 0.0001 
to 10,000 ohms.^ Permanence requires that the standards be very 
carefully constructed of high-grade materials and that they be main- 

^For a complete discussion of electrical standards the reader is referred to Curtis, 
“Electrical Measurement,’^ McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1937. 
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tained under constant conditions. The latter can be partially accom- 
plished by the use of protective coatings, but it is most satisfactory^ 
to seal hermetically the standards in a metal container. The problem 
of definiteness is of importance only for resistances of less than 10 ohms. 
The distribution of current over a cross section of the resistance element 
is not entirely independent of the method of making the terminal con- 
tacts, but this becomes of importance only for very Ioav resistances. 
The major cause of resistance variation is temperature and as a con- 
sequence standard resistances are used in a constant-temperature bath. 
Also the resistance elements are composed of an alloy such as manganin 
or constantan which has a zero temper- 
ature coeflBcient in the ordinary temper- 
ature range. When in use, heat is of 
course developed in the resistor and the 
design must be such as to afford good 
heat interchange with the surroundings. 

Also, if the junctions between the resist- 
ance element and the copper terminals 
are not at exactly the same temperature, 
a net thermal emf . will appear across the 
resistance (see Sec. 6.4). This source of 
error can be minimized by choosing an 
alloy such as manganin for which the thermoelectric power relative to 
copper is only a few microvolts per degree centigrade. All thermal 
sources of error are reduced by keeping the power dissipated in the resist- 
ance as low as possible. 

Figure 4.11 illustrates schematically a section through a typical 
standard resistance. The terminals are heavy copper rods with their 
ends bent over in such a way that they may be set in mercury cups 
which form part of the external circuit. The ends of the rods are amal- 
gamated to insure good contact and generally additional binding posts 
are provided for so-called potential terminals. The ratio of the potential 
difference between these terminals to the current flowing through the 
element is defined as the resistance of the unit. The copper terminals 
pass through an insulating disk to which they are rigidly attached. To 
this disk is also attached a supporting cylinder upon which the resistance 
winding is wound. It also serves as the lid of a metal protective container 
for the element. This container may be filled with parafl5.n oif and 
hermetically sealed or it may have holes through the sides for the circula- 
tion of oil at a constant temperature. Provision is also made for the 
introduction of a thermometer. The resistance element itself is generally 
a manganin wire of the proper length and cross section which is wound on 
the supporting cylinder and hard-soldered to the copper-rod terminals. 
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Standard resistances of this general type may be relied upon to have a 
resistance which is constant over long periods of time to within a few 
parts in 10^ 

Ammeter shunts and series resistances for voltmeters are of the 
nature of semistandard resistances. They are also made of manganin 
or some other material with a low temperature coefficient of resistance, 
and when they have to dissipate more than about 1 watt an arrangement 
for the circulation of air is generally provided. Other fixed resistances 
are generally constructed by winding manganin wire on brass or wooden 
spools which are then coated with shellac or paraffin. In order that 
these may be used for alternating as well as direct currents they are 

generally wound noninductively (see Sec. 
13.3). Less reliable resistors can be con- 
structed using low-conductivity ceramic 
materials. Mixtures of graphite and clay 
extruded in the form of rods and subsequently 
baked are used for the construction of re- 
F I G . 4 12.j-Piug type of gigtors in the range from 1 to 10’' ohms. These 

are inexpensive and convenient, but they 
have a large temperature coefficient and are less permanent than wire- 
wound resistors. Very high resistances in the range from 10^ to 10^^ ohms 
can be made by drawing an India-ink line on good-quality paper, though 
these are generally unreliable even for short periods. More satisfactory 
resistances in this range can be constructed by sputtering or evaporating 
thin metallic layers on long quartz or glass rods and placing them in 
an evacuated container. 

Variable Resistances . — Variable resistances are generally made by 
suitable combinations of fixed resistances so connected that the effective 
resistance presented by the two terminals of the combination can be 
varied in appropriate steps. The construction of the individual fixed 
resistances have been described above and the arrangement for varying 
the effective resistance generally takes one of two forms. In the plug 
type of resistance box the resistance units are usually connected in series 
and the junctions between units are brought to heavy brass blocks on the 
top of the box. A series of plugs can be inserted between these blocks, 
short-circuiting the units. Such an arrangement is shown schematically 
in Fig. 4.12. If the resistances are in order 1, 1, 3, 5, 10, 20, and 30 ohms, 
by a suitable arrangement of plugs the resistance between the terminals 
can be varied in 1-ohm steps from 0 to 70 ohms. Other plug-box circuits 
can be designed in which one plug is sufficient for each decade variation. 
The units chosen are seldom smaller than 0.1 ohm, for otherwise the 
uncertainty involved in the resistances of the plug contacts is an appreci- 
able fraction of the lowest unit. The plugs must always be tightly 
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inserted to minimize this source of error. Such boxes are generally 
accurate to 0.1 per cent. They are designed for precision rather than 
current-carrying capacity and in use a box should not be called upon to 
dissipate more than about 1 watt. 

Another arrangement for varying the number of resistance units in 
series with the terminals of a resistance box is the use of single-arm 



Fig. 4.13. — Schematic representation of a two-decade dial resistance bos. 


multipole switches of the dial type. There are generally 10 poles per 
switch, each switch covering a decade of resistance. Two decades 
are shown in Fig. 4.13, covering a range from 0 to 99 ohms in 1-ohm 
steps. If the resistance steps are as small as 0.1 ohm, the switches 
must be carefully made to insure low’ contact resistance. The upper 
limit of such a box is generally about 100,000 ohms and the permissible 
power dissipation is about the same as for plug boxes. Shunts for varying 
the sensitivity of a galvanometer are frequently made in the dial-switch 
form also, but the resistance steps are unequal. The Ayrton type of 
galvanometer shunt is illustrated schematically in Fig. 4.14. Let R 
be the total value of the series of resistances in the shunt and Rg the 
resistance of the galvanometer. Then, if i is the current flowing in the 
line to the shunt and ig is that w^hich flows through the galvanometer, by 
Kirchhoff^s laws 


( z — ig)nR — ig[Rg -h (1 — 


or 


Zn 


1 + 


R 



where n is the fraction of R directly in shimt ^; 3 ttatton of sC 

with the line. If Rg/R is negligible in com- 
parison wdth unity, n is the ratio ig/i. The value of n is marked at 
each switch pole and since the deflection of the galvanometer is pro- 
portional to ig, this number represents the fraction of the full sensi- 
tivity of the galvanometer corresponding to that swdtch setting. Thus in 
Fig. 4.14 the available fractional sensitivities are: 0, 0.01, 0.1, and 1, there 
being one switch setting that open-circuits the line. This is the most 
convenient device for varying a galvanometer’s sensitivity. In addition 
it keeps the resistance across the galvanometer terminals approximately 
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constant, and if this is chosen to be the critical damping resistance, the 
use of the instrument is greatly facilitated (see Sec. 10.5). The ratio 
Rg/R is generally of the order of 0.01, hence the ratio ^g/i is equal to n 
to within about 1 per cent. If a greater accuracy is required, the resist- 
ance ratio must be known and taken into account. 

There are many types of variable resistance which are designed 
for the dissipation of power rather than for accuracy. In one form oxi- 
dized resistance wire such as nichrome is wound on an insulating cylinder 
and a sliding contact is arranged to traverse its length. The oxide 
provides insulation between turns and is scraped off the outer surface 
of the wire in the path of the sliding contact. Large resistances of this 

type will dissipate several hundred watts, 
but their resistance changes considerably 
with the temperature. Variable low re- 
sistances are frequently made by placing a 
series of carbon blocks in the circuit and 
varying the force with which they are 
pressed together. This varies the contact re- 
sistance between the blocks and hence the 
Pio. 4.15. ^Wieatstone bridge. total resistance presented by the pile. High 
resistances can be made on the same general principle or by preparing a 
thinly carbonized high-resistance layer on the surface of an insulator and 
using a sliding contact to vary the portion included in the circuit. How- 
ever, high resistances of this type are generally unreliable and wiU at best 
dissipate only a few watts. 

4.6. Bridge Circuits. — The basic circuit for the comparison of resist- 
ances is the Wheatstone bridge, which is illustrated schematically in 
Fig. 4.15. From the diag ram the equations of the bridge are seen to be 
the following: 

8 = (R$ -[- 124 "f" -B*)* “h Rsig ~ (Rz “I" Ri)i' 

0 = R^ -f- {Ri + -Ks 4" Ra)ig ~ (Ri 4" Rz)i' 

0 = — {Ri 4- Ri)i ~ {Ri 4- Rz)ig 4- {Ri Rz Rz + Ri)i' (4.23) 

S{RiRi - RzRi) 



On solving for ig it is seen to be equal to 


D 


where D is 


the determinant of the coefficients of the currents. Thus the condition 
that ig sba.11 be equal to zero, i.e., that there shall be no galvanometer 
deflection, is evidently 

RzRz = RiRi or Rz = ^ (4.24) 

JthZ 


This is known as the balance condition of the bridge and as it is deter- 
mined by a null deflection of the galvanometer, it does not involve a 
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knowledge of either emfs. or currents. Thus if the balance condition is 
established and, say, Ri and the ratio Ri/Rs are known, the value of J ?2 is 
determined. In one type of bridge, Ri has a fixed known value and the 
ratio Rz/Ri is variable continuously by moving a sliding contact along a 
resistance wire, the ratio being given by the lengths of the wire in the two 
arms. This is known as a slide-wire bridge. In another type the ratio is 
variable in large steps and the balance is achieved by varying Ri. In 
either type a tapping key is included in the galvanometer circuit to test 
for the balance condition at various settings. 

From the reciprocity theorem it is evident that the relative positions 
of 8 and G in the circuit could be interchanged and the balance condition 
would still be given by Eq. (4.24). However, the sensitivity of the 
bridge, which may be taken as the galvanometer deflection for a small 
degree of unbalance, may be quite different with S and G interchanged. 
The deflection of a galvanometer is proportional to the current flowing 
through it and the constant of proportionality is itself proportional to 
the square root of the galvanometer resistance (Sec. 10.5). Thus, 
writing d for the deflection, d = C-y/Wg ig, where C is approximately 
a constant for a given galvanometer design. From this it is evident 
that the square of the deflection is proportional to the joule heating in 
the galvanometer. The deflection will be a maximum when the pow'er 
dissipated in the instrument is a maximum and the general power theorem 
shows that the deflection will be a maximum subject to a constant emf. 
and bridge resistance when the resistance of the galvanometer is matched 
to that of the output of the bridge. In Fig. 4.15 the resistance presented 
by the balanced bridge to the galvanometer terminals is the resistance 
in parallel of the two series branches {Ri + Rs) and {Rz + Ri), for owing 
to the balance condition no current would flow through Rg owing to an 
emf. in circuit g. This is a satisfactory approximation even when 
the bridge is slightly unbalanced and hence the output resistance of the 
.j . -{Ri + Rz)Ri 

“ TST+' g.) •• 


If the positions of £ and G were reversed, the 


output resistance would be These output resistances 

are in general quite different and it is advantageous to place the gal- 
vanometer in the position for which the match with Rg is best. If 
various galvanometers are available, the one should be chosen which is 
best suited to the bridge in one position or the other. Of course, the 
sensitivity can also be increased by decreasing the magnitude of the 
bridge resistances or by increasing 8. But generally the first of these 
is infeasible and as both lead to an increased power expenditure in the 
bridge, they cannot be carried beyond a certain point. 
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The problem of optimum bridge design subject to a maximum safe power dissipa- 
tion in the bridge and assuming a perfectly matched galvanometer may be solved in 
the following way. Consider that Ri differs slightly from the proper value for balance, 

i.e., R« = where a is so small that its square may be neglected in com- 

Kz 

panson with unity. Inserting this value in Eqs. ( 4 . 23 ) and solving for ig in terms of % 

. _ RiRj^cti 

- 2{Ri + RzXRi Ri) 


where the output resistance of the bridge has been inserted for Rg. Eliminating i by 
means of the input power equation, P = (Rz + R4)Rit^/(Ri + Ea), and forming the 

expression for the deflection 



d = cV^lRs = 

^ U ^ / T\ I ir> \ / I T\ 


2 (El + Rz){Rz + R, 


Fig. 4.16. — Slide-wire bridge. 


Thus d is proportional to the fractional unbalance 
oj, which shows that if the resistances cannot be 
adjusted continuously to achieve an exact balance, 
it is legitimate to use the galvanometer deflections 
for the settings on either side of the balance point to 
interpolate linearly for the next significant figure. Also, d is proportional to the square 
root of the power input to the bridge and the maximum deflection is obtained by 
making this equal to the power that the bridge can safely dissipate. On setting the 
partial derivative of d with respect to Ri equal to zero it is found that d is a maximum 
when El = Es. By symmetry d is a maximum subject to the variation of E4 when 
E4 = E3. Thus the optimum sensitivity is achieved when all the resistance arms are 
equal. In practice the equal-arm bridge has only limited applications, but the general 
discussion illustrates the considerations involved in designing a bridge for maximum 
sensitivity. A precaution that should be used in precision work is to reverse the 
sense of application of the emf. By so doing the effects of stray thermal emfs. in the 
arms can be eliminated. 


The continuous variation that can be obtained with a slide-wire 
bridge makes it particularly suited to precision measurements. A 
resistance wire of length I — 1% + h extends between heavy copper 
terminal blocks, as showm in Fig. 4.16. It is traversed by a sliding con- 
tact, the position of which can be read with a vernier and scale. The 
auxiliary resistances are inserted in the circuit by means of mercury cups 
in copper terminal blocks as indicated in the figure. The contact and 
end-correction resistances can be determined in terms of the if the 
r^s are removed and their position taken by heavy copper connectors. If 
p is the mean resistance per unit length of the wire, at balance 

Rl J?2 

Oil + ph a2 + ph 


where the a^s are the end-resistance corrections. Reversing the R’s 
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Ri i?i 

“1 + pi'l “2 "b P^2 

From these equations the a’s may be determined. The ratio of the E’s 
should be large to include as great a length of wke as possible. For 
precision work the wire must be calibrated and the effect of its non- 
uniformity taken into account. This may be done by means of a small 
knonm resistance r equal in magnitude to say ^pl, where j8 is of the order 
of 0.05. The R’s need not be accurately known. Balancing the bridge 
with r in the position ri 

^ _ «i + pfi + r 

Ri oci "b pli 

Moving r to the position n 

Ri _ -b pi[ 

Ri (Xi + pl'i + r 

or r = p(l[ — h) - p(li — I'i). Knowing the change in position and r, 
the effective value of p in the neighborhood can be deduced. Changing 
the ratio Ri/Ri permits the measurement of other portions of the vire. 
In this way a calibration curve can be drawn. The measurement of 
nearly equal resistances with the bridge is essentially the reverse of the 
calibration process. The resistances to be compared are placed in the 
positions of the r’s. Balancing the bridge for one position of the resist- 
ances to be compared and then reversing their position and rebalancing 
yields the equation 

gi + ri -f ph _ ai -b r2 + pl'i 
ai-\- Ti ph aa -b ri -b p^ 

Adding 1 to both sides, the numerators are equal hence the denominators 
are equal or (n — ra) = p(Za — Ih)- Knowing p from the calibration and 
measuring the displacement of the slider the difference between the 
resistances is determined. This is known as the Carey-Foster method of 
resistance comparison. 

Resistance deternainations with a bridge circuit are often used to 
measure indirectly some other quantity that depends on resistance. As 
the resistance of a wire is a function of temperature, a thermometer can be 
constructed on this principle. Platinum is the most suitable metal for 
the thermometric resistance element as it has a high melting point 
(1770°C.) and does not oxidize or otherwise deteriorate. The resistance 
of a platinum wire is given by 

Rt = Ro(l + 3.97 X 10-*r - 0 585 X 
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where Ro is the resistance at O^C. and T is the temperature in degrees 
centigrade, to an accuracy of better than l^C. from 0°C. to 1000°C. 
The formula will also yield an accuracy of better than 2°C. from 0°C. 
to -183°C., the boiling point of liquid oxygen. Thus if is known 
and Rt is measured, the temperature of the wire can be deduced. A 
convenient type of bridge is shown in Fig. 4.17. Ri and Ri are approxi- 
mately equal resistances and the arm R, containing a variable parallel 
element, can be adjusted over a suitable range to balance the resistance 
of the platinum wire Rr. In series with R are dummy 
leads designed to compensate the leads to the platinum 
element. The latter is generally in the form of a fine 
trire wound on a mica or ceramic form and preferably 
contained in an hermetically sealed tube. Since R is 
proportional to Et, its setting at balance may be used 
as a measure of T. In a permanent bridge R may be 
directly calibrated in terms of T if the highest pre- 
cision is not necessary. The calibration points 
chosen are generally: the melting point of ice (O^C.), 
the boiling point of water (100“C.), and the boiling 
point of sulphur (444.6'’C.) . For the highest precision 
the effects of stray thermal emfs. and resistance 
changes must be eliminated by techniques that are fully described in 
thermometric treatises. 

Another application of the bridge circuit is in the location of the 
position of faults in lines or cables. 

Assume that both ends of the cable 
are available and that one of the con- 
ductors is grounded at some point. 

One pair of terminals is then con- 
nected together and the circuit of 
Fig. 4.18 is set up. This is a bridge 
circuit in which the ground is in the battery arm. If the cable is of 
uniform resistivity, the balance condition is 

d j ^ 1 

or d = , - >, Twt 



eter bridge. 


w- 


-4r 


[ -—>4 

Fig. 4.18. — ^Fault location in a cable by 
means of the Murray loop test. 


a 

b 


21 -d 


1 + (6/a) 


Thiis a knowledge of the ratio of the arms and the length of the cable 
determines the distance of the fault from the terminals used. A short 
circuit between the two conductors can be located by measuring the 
resistances presented by the two sets of cable terminals if the resistance of 
the unshorted cable is known. Let R be the resistance of the cable origi- 
nally, r that associated with the short circuit, and and Rz the resist- 
ances presented by terminals 1 and 2, respectively, of the faulty cable 
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with the far terminals open. Then, if I is the length of the cable and di 
the distance of the short from terminals 1 


Eliminating r 


Ri — r 


di 

I 


and 


Ri — r _ di 

~ T 


di = 


Ri — J?2 "f* R 

25 ' 


The resistance associated with the short can 
also be found for 

Ri “h Rz ~~ R 

r ^ 

The application of the bridge circuit to 
shorted cables is limited, for frequently the 
shorting resistance r is not constant and 
if it is much greater than the 5^s, the 
measurements cannot be made accurately. 

The simple bridge circuit is not well adapted to the measurement 
of resistances greater than about 10^ or less than 10“^ ohm. One method 
of measuring a high resistance is to place it in series with a knoTO emf. 
and a calibrated galvanometer. The galvanometer deflection is a 
measure of the current and the ratio of the emf. to this current is the 
resistance of the circuit. A method that can be used for still higher 
resistances is to measure the rate at which a condenser discharges through 
the resistance. The circuit is illustrated in Fig. 4.19. The potential 
difference across the condenser is measured with an electrometer and 
by the fundamental circuit theorem 


r - - -| 

1 

1 

: 1 +' 

q_ 1 




1 


Vn 


E/ecfromefer w 

Fig. 4.19. — Measurement of 
a Mgli resistance by tbe rate of 
discbarge of a condenser. 


Va + Vn^O 


since no emf. is present. Fc is equal to q/C and Fj® = iR(i = dq/dt), 
where q is the charge on the condenser at a time t Thus 


^ + J- =0 

dt^ RC 


Integrating this equation: 


log* q = + const. 


or, if 3 = go at, say, t = ^o, the constant is determined as log. go and 

t 


T Q i 

^°®'go RC 


or 


q == qoe 


EC 


(4.25) 
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If the electrometer deflection is proportional to V c, it is also proportional 
to q and the ratio of anj^ two deflections separated by a known time inter- 
val will determine the quantity RC. If C (which includes the electrom- 
eter capacity) is known, R can be foimd. A greater accuracy can 
generally be achieved by plotting the log of the ratio of the deflection 
to the initial deflection against the time. The negative slope of the 
straight line obtained is the reciprocal of the product RC. 

The simple bridge circuit is not suited to the accurate measurement of 
very low resistances because of the errors introduced by the network 
junctions which are effectively included in the bridge arms. These are 
generally of the order of 0.0001 ohm and become important w'hen the 
resistance to be measured is less than 0.1 ohm. One circuit for the 
elimination of terminal and contact resistances 
is the Ivehdn double bridge which is shown in 
Fig. 4.20. X is the unknown resistance and N 
is the standard with which it is to be compared. 
The resistance of the junction between these two 
is r. A current of several amperes is sent 
through these resistances in series. Its value 
can be varied by the external resistance R' and 
measured by the ammeter A. The reading of 
A need be noted only if the variation of the 
resistance X as a function of the current carried by it is to be studied. 
The resistances Ra, Rb, Rc, and Rd constitute the bridge proper and the 
galvanometer is used as a null instrument to determine the balance con- 
dition. If the ratio of the sum of the potential drops in X and Ra to that 
in Ra is equal to the ratio of the sum of the potential drops in Ri and N to 
that in Rd, the galvanometer terminals wdll be at the same potential and 
the bridge will be in balance. If i is the current through X and A, ii that 
through Rc and Rd, and ta that through Ra and Rb this condition may be 
wTitten 



Fig. 4.20. — Kelvin double 
bridge. 


JCi i?oZ2 


This condition is seen to be fulfilled for any values of the currents if 


Z ^ ^ 
N R, 


Rd 


(4.26) 


Equation (4.26) is the balance condition for the bridge and it is seen to 
be independent of the junction resistance r which is the desired result. 
The R’s composing the bridge are suflflciently large that the junction 
resistances in series with them can be neglected. 
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There are two general methods of using this bridge. In one the 
R’b are fixed in the proper ratio and the standard resistance N is a 
heavy rod of known resistance per unit length. The junction of say 
and N is made by means of a clamp that can be moved along the rod. 
The value of N is obtained from the length of the rod included in the 
bridge arm and X is determined from Eq. (4.26). In the other method N 
is a fixed standard, Rh and Rd are equal and constant, and Ra and Rc 
are variable but always maintained equal to one another. This may be 
accomplished by double switches that change these resistances by equal 
amounts. X is then given by Eq. (4.26) as the product of N and the 
ratio of the variable to the fixed resistances. 

The second method of use is better adapted 
for the comparison of standard resistances 
and is more precise than the first. Thermal 
emfs. may be eliminated by reversal of the 
battery. The sensitivity increases with the 
square root of the power supplied. This 
bridge is generally used for measming resist- 
ances in the range from to 10“^ ohm. For lower resistances a 
potentiometer method is generally employed. 

4.7. The Potentiometer. — The term potentiometer is used to refer in 
general to any resistance element with one or more taps or sliding contacts 
if both terminals of the resistance are available. It is also used more 
specifically to designate a precision resistance of this type which together 
with pertinent accessories is used for the comparison of potential differ- 
ences. The general potentiometer principle is widely used in all types 
of electrical circuits, and the precision potentiometer is probably the 
most important instrument in the field of electrical measurements. 
The principle of operation of the potentiometer, which is extremely 
simple, is illustrated in Fig. 4.21. A battery is connected in series 
with a variable resistance r and the potentiometer resistance R which 
extends between the points A and B. The potential difference between 
A and B is iR, where i is the adjustable but in general unknown current 
flowing in this circuit. If Rs is the resistance of the portion of the 
circuit between A and Cs and Rx that of the circuit from A to C* and if 
Vs and Vx represent the potential differences between A and Cs and A 
and Cx, respectively, 


-ij p 


Cs ^ Cx 


if® — I 

Fig. 4.21. — The potentiometer 
principle. 


V X iRx Rx -yr Rx j/ 

Ys^iRs^Rs ^^^Rs^ 


(4.27) 


Thus, if Vs and the resistance ratio are known, Vx is determined. Now, 
if one of the lower circuits, say the one containing 8^, is established 
and the galvanometer shows no deflection, there is no potential difference 
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across the galvanometer terminals and F, is equal to the potential 
difference across the terminals of the cell. Likewise, if the galvanometer 
shows no deflection, there is no current through the cell and the potential 
difference between its terminals is the open-circuit potential difference 
which is the emf. of the cell. If the second of the lower circuits of the 
figure is established as well and that galvanometer shows no deflection Ex 
must equal T”,. Hence, if the resistance from A to H is so calibrated 
that the ratio of the resistances corresponding to the settings C, and C* 
is known, the emfs. 8. and 8, can be directly compared by means of 
Eq. (4.27) without a knowledge of the absolute magnitudes of these 
resistances or of the current flot^ing through them, provided the latter 
is the ggrnA when the two measurements are made. The fact that no 
current is drawn from the emf. under measurement is of great importance, 
for the effect of any resistance in this circuit is thus eliminated. 

The standard 8, in terms of which ordinary laboratory measurements 
are rriftflp with this instrument is generally the Weston standard cell 
(Sec. 6.2). This is a specially prepared type of voltaic cell which is 
characterized by an extreme constancy of emf. under various conditions 
of operation and over long periods of time. The emf. developed by the 
ceU is approximately 1.0187 volts at 20®C. with a negative temperature 
coefficient of about 4 X 10"® per degree centigrade. The accurate 
emf. of a particular cell is given by the calibration accompanying it. 
The constancy of the emf. of a properly aged cell can be relied upon to 
1 part in 10® over a period of years after calibration if carefully used. 
The current drawn from the cell should neoer he greater than 1 /la. for if 
larger currents are drawn, the calibration of ffie ceU is apt to be changed. 
In a potentiometer circuit a protective resistance is included in series 
with the cell and galvanometer in order that this current will not be 
exceeded in obtaining a preliminary balance. The standard cell is, 
of course, merely a secondary standard of potential which is calibrated 
in a national standardizing laboratory in terms of the absolute standards 
of current and resistance. Its permanence and the simplicity of the 
comparison technique makes it one of the two important electrical 
standards in ordinary laboratories. The other important standard is, 
of course, that of resistance, and in conjunction the two may be used for 
the calibration of current- and powen-measuring instruments. 

\ Tnny different forms of precision potmitiometer have been designed, 
but of th®e only one type of general utility will be described. This is 
known as the Leeds and Northrup Type K. The circuit is shown 
schematically in Kg. 4.22. The principal resistance train, corresponding 
to AB of Kg. 4.21, is composed of the resistances associated with the 
three diak of the figure. The taps to the central dial are taken off at 
equal intervals of 5 ohms, and the dial at the right whidi represents a 
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slide Avire on a drum also has a resistance of 5 ohms. Thus the resistance 
range of the drum is equal to that between taps of the central dial. 
The train is designed to carry 0.02 amp. so that AA^hen this standard 
current is established, the potential difference corresponding to one step 
of the central dial is 0.1 Arolt. The slidewAure scale has 1,000 main divi- 
sions and may be read to 0.1 diAusion so that the instrument is capable of 
measuring an emf. of 1 Amlt Avith a precision of 1 part in 10^ No variable 
contact resistances occur in the potentiometer chain. The switch 


Battery 



Sfano/ard Unknown Galvanometer 
ce// emf. 

Eld, 4.22. — ^Leeds and Nortlmip Type K potentiometer. 


contacts are in the galvanometer circuit and as these carry no current 
at balance, no error is introduced. The teiminal blocks associated AAuth 
the resistances s and s' in the upper left corner are designed for the 
accommodation of a plug AA’-hich is normally in the upper position. 
When it is moved to the loAver position, s is in series with the train and s' 
in shunt AAuth it. These resistances are in such a proportion to that of 
the train that this change reduces the current through the train to 
exactly Ko of its original value AAithout changing the resistance presented 
to the battery circuit. This reduces the potential difference appearing 
betAA'een the dial arms by a factor of 10 and permits the measurement 
of a potential in the neighborhood of 0.1 Yolt AAith a precision of about 
1 part in 10^, f.e., to about 1 jav. The left-hand dial is for use only in 
conjunction vdth the standard cell. It is variable over a very small 
interval to allow for the variation in emf. between individual standard 
cells. The potential difference against which the standard cell is com- 
pared is derived from this switch arm and one of the taps of the central 
dial. 
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The procedure of use is as foUo-vrs: A battery composed of two dry 
or storage cells is connected in the appropriate sense to the terminals 
Sa_ and Ba- The standai-d cell and galvanometer are connected to 
the" terminals provided for them, the proper sense of connection being 
of course observed in the case of the cell. The scale-changing plug is 
placed in position 1 and the standard-cell dial is set at the proper position 
for the emf. of the standard cell being used, with any correction neces^y 
for the ambient temperature. The double-pole double-throw smtch 
is set in the position marked “standard” and the resistance R' is varied 
until on tapping key 1 no galvanometer deflection is observed. The 
final adjustment of R' is reached by using key 2 and then key 3, which 
successively eliminate the protective resistances in series with the cell 
and galvanometer. This procedure adjusts the current through the 
potentiometer train to exactly its proper value so that the dials of the 
instrument read directly in volts. The potentiometer is then said to 
be cahbrated. The double-pole double-throw switch is then set in the 
position marked “emf.” and an unknown potential difference may be 
applied to the terminals marked “emf.” and compared with that between 
the contacts traversing the two principal dials. In this procedure the 
settings of these dials are varied and the keys 1, 2, and 3 tapped suc- 
cessively as the null deflection of the galvanometer is approached. 
'WTien the adjustment is complete, the value of the unknown emf. is 
read from the dials. An emf. greater than 1.6 volts cannot be measured 
with this instrument directly. If the emf. used is less than this but a 
balance cannot be achieved, the emf. terminals have been applied to the 
instrument in the wrong sense and must be reversed. In making a 
series of measurements the potentiometer mTist be recalibrated at fre- 
quent intervals as the current throu^ the resistance train is apt to change 
slowly with the time. 

The potentiometer flnds application in almost every field of electrical 
measurement. It is indispensable in electrochemistry for measuring 
the emf. de%’eloped by various voltaic cells, as important chemical quanti- 
ties can be deduced from these measurements. Most of these emfs. 
lie within the ordinary range of the instrument. Photovoltaic and 
thermoelectric emfs. are generally considerably smaller than those 
developed by chmnical cells and for these the potentiometer is used in 
its lower range. In Tnaking these measurements it must be remembered 
that the instrument must be returned to its normal range for calibration. 
These applications are discussed in more detail in Secs. 6.2 and 6.3. 
In order to use the potentiometer for measuring emfs. above 1.6 volts 
a greater potential diup must occur in the resistance train. It is not 
advisable to apply 10 times the battery potential to the Leeds and 
Northnip type of instrument, performing the calibration on the 0.1 scale 
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and returning then to the normal scale for measuring emfs. up to 16 volts, 
because of the greatly increased power that must be dissipated by the 
potentiometer. In normal operation the instrument dissipates only a 
few hundredths of a watt, while in such an arrangement it would have to 
dissipate several watts, which would endanger the resistances. In a 
higher resistance potentiometer such as the Queen or Wolff type the 
dissipation of power is less for the same applied potential (P = V^/R) 
and this method of increasing the range is feasible. 

A voltmeter can be calibrated directly with a potentiometer if its 
range lies below 1.6 volts. An auxiliary battery and variable resistance 
arranged as a simple potentiometer is used to apply an adjustable 



Fig. 4.23. — Instrument calibration Tdtb a potentiometer, (a) Voltmeter calibration. 

(6) Ammeter calibration. 

potential difference to the meter terminals. To these terminals are 
also connected the emf. terminals of a precision potentiometer. The 
scale reading of the meter is noted and also the potentiometer reading at 
balance. By varying the potential difference applied to the meter 
terminals and noting the scale and potentiometer readings the scale 
of the meter can be calibrated. If the scale of the meter lies beyond the 
ordinary range of the potentiometer, an auxiliary precision resistance 
known as a “volt box” must be used. This is a resistance which is 
tapped at accurately known fractions of its total value. These fractions 
are generally 0.1 and 0.01. The circuit is illustrated at the left in Fig. 
4.23. The potential difference across the meter terminals is also applied 
to the volt-box terminals and, say, the fraction 0.01 of it is applied to the 
potentiometer terminals. Thus at balance the potentiometer indicates 
0.01 of the potential difference across the meter terminals. Therefore 
a met® with a 160-volt scale can be calibrated in this way. The volt 
box, of course, draws a current from the external circuit and hence is 
not adapted to the measurement of emfs. 

An ammet® can be calibrated with a potentiomet® and a standard 
resistance. The circuit is shown at the right in Fig. 4.23. The standard 
r®istance /? should be of the ord® of V'/i', wh®e V' is the maximum 
potential that can be measured by the potentiomet® on one range or 
the other and i' is the current for full-scale deflection of the meter. 
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For example, if the meter shows a full-scale deflection for 15 amp., 
S should be a 0.1-ohm standard. The current through A can be adjusted 
by varying R, and its value is given by the potential difference appearing 
across S, as measm^ed by the potentiometer, divided by the value of S. 
Thus to calibrate the meter scale the scale and potentiometer readings 
are noted for a series of settings of R. 

An unknovm resistance can be compared with a standard by con- 
necting them in series vith an emf. The potential drop across each 
resistance is measured with a potentiometer, and since the same current 
flows through both the resistances these are in the ratio of the potentials 
measured across their terminals. The power delivered to a load can 
also be measured in an obvious way by making two potentiometer 
measurements; one across a standard resistance in the line and the other 
using a volt box across the line. 


Problems 

1. How many electrons pass per second through, the filament of a 100-watt lamp 
if a potential difference of 110 volts exists between its terminals? 

2. Fifty 100-watt lamps are operated in parallel on a 110-volt line. If the line has 
a resistance of Ho ohm, what fraction of the power supply by the generator is lost? 

3. An electric immersion heater, which draws 6 amp. from the 110-volt line, 
will bring 1 liter of water to a boil in 10 min., starting from a temperature of 20°C. 
What is the efficiency of the heater (per cent of the energy supplied that goes to heating 
the water)? 

4. The anticathode of an X-ray tube consists of a hollow water-filled cylinder. 
If 1 liter of water is evaporated per hour when the tube is operating at a current of 
10 ma., what is the potential difference across the tube? (Latent heat of vaporization 
of water is 539 cal. per gram.) 

5. The copper wire of a circuit is 2 mm. in diameter and it is protected by a fuse 
wire 1 mm. in diameter. Taking the constants of the copper and fuse wire as 


1 

Copper 

Fuse wire 

Resistivity 

1.7 X 10-« 

3 6 X 10"^ ohm cm. 

Density. 

8.9 

12 gm./cm.3 

Specific heat. . 

0.091 

0.051 cal./gm. °C. 

Melting point , 


185°C. 

Heat of fusion . j 

42 

6 cal. /gm. 


and assuming room temperature to be 20®C., how long will it take for the fuse wire to 
melt for a short-circuit current of 25 amp. and what will then be the temperature of 
the copper wire? (Neglect the loss of heat by conduction, etc.) 

6. Three resistances of 1, 3, and 5 ohms, respectively, are connected in parallel 
and the group placed in series with a resistance of 7 ohms, a battery of 3 ohms internal 
resistance, and an emf. of 15 volts. Calculate the current flowing and the rate of 
generation of heat in the separate elements. 
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7. A wire of uniform resistance r per umt length is bent into the form of an equi- 
lateral triangle. The wire is soldered together at the apex and wire of the same 
material used to join the mid-pomts of the sides. If the sides of the triangle are of 
length 21, calculate the resistance offered by the network to a current that enters at 
one apex and leaves at another. Calculate the currents in the separate branches if 
the applied emf. is 7. 

8. Eight equal resistances are arranged in the form of a square with diagonals 
connected at the mid-point. If the resistance of each wire is r, calculate the resistance 
between (a) opposite corners, (6) adjacent corners, (c) a corner and the center of the 
square. 

9. Ten unit elements of resistance r are arranged in the form of a ladder with four 
rungs. Calculate {a) the resistance between terminals at one end, (b) the resistance 
between diagonal terminals, (c) the resistance between neighboring central terminals 
on the same side of the ladder. 

10. Six wires each of resistance r are connected together, forming the edges of a 
regular tetrahedron. Find the resistance presented by the network (a) at any two 
corners, (6) at the mid-points of opposite sides Find the power dissipated in the 
separate arms in both cases. 

11. The exponential function is defined by the series: 

_ - , ! _L 

e* = l+a!+5i+^+jj+ - - • 

and the error made in stopping at the nth term is of the order of e Jn\, Given 160 
6-ohm resistances, how would they be combined in a network to which a current of 
e amp. would flow when a potential difference of 1 volt is applied to it ? By how much 
may the value of the current be in error? 

12. A wheel of radius I has a wire of resistance B' per unit length wrapped around 
its rim and a piece of the same wire runs along one spoke connecting the rim and axle. 
Find the resistance between the axle and a sliding contact on the rim as a function of 
the angular rotation of the wheel. Assuming that a potential difference V is apphed 
between the contact and axle, plot the current that will flow as a function of the angle 
for two complete rotations. 

13. Assuming the wheel of the previous problem has wires connecting the rim and 
axle at three equally spaced spokes, calculate the resistance between the contact and 
axle as a function of the angular rotation and find its maximum and minimum values. 

14. A battery composed of cells of emf. 8 and internal resistance Re is connected 
in series with a relay of resistance Rr and the wheel of Prob. 12. Assuming that the 
relay operates at a current f, how many cells must be placed in series for the relay to 
be closed during half a revolution? 

15. How great must be the insulation resistance between the terminals of a 
megohm resistance box in order that it shall not be in error by more than 1 per cent? 

16. How low must the junction resistances of a 0.1-ohm shunt be in order that the 
total resistance the shunt introduces shall be its nominal value to within 1 per cent? 

17. A dry cell shows an emf. of 1.579 volts as measured by a potentiometer. 
When a 1000-ohm voltmeter is connected to its terminals, the meter reads 1.52 volts. 
What is the internal resistance of the cell? 

18. The emf. of a cell is measured by a potentiometer to be 1.42378 volts. It is 
then shorted with a resistance of 5 X 10* ohms and the potential difference across its 
terminals is found to be 1.42319 volts. What is the internal resistance of the cell and 
with what accuracy has it been measured if the last figure of the potential may be in 
error by half a unit? 
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19. A resistance R is placed across the terminals of a cell having an cmf of 1 5 volts 
and an internal resistance of 1.7 ohms. Calculate and plot the power delivered to R 
as a function of its value from 1 to 10 ohms. Plot also the current, the potential 
difference across R, the total power, and the fraction dissipated m R. 

20. A set of n cells, each of emf. e and mternal lesistance r, are connected together 
in a circuit m such a way as to deliver the maximum power to a load of resistance R 
If there are p parallel groups of s cells m series, show that « and p are the mtegers 
nearest \'nRjr and \'nriR. respectively. Show that the power delivered to R 
under these circumstances is half the total power expended or 

21. An electrometer of capacity o X 10'^^ farad is connected across the terminals 
of a condenser with a capacity of IQ-’o farad. The combination is charged to such a 
potential that the deflection of the electrometer is d. .\fter 100 sec. the electrometer 
deflection is found to be half its original value. WTiat is the leakage resistance of the 
insulators in the circuit ? The condenser is then recharged to the original value and a 
resistance is placed across its terminals. After 15 sec. the electrometer deflection is 
half its initial value. A\'hat is the value of the resistance? 

22. A galvanometer is placed in the position of 72 > of the bridge circuit of Fig. 4.15 
and the galvanometer there shown is replaced by a tapping key. Show that if the 
galvanometer deflection is not affected by tapping the key, the resistance of the 
galvanometer is R\RJRi^ 

23. Show that Kirchhoff's laws imply that the currents so distribute themselves 
in a passive network that the rate of generation of heat is a m inim um. 

24. A pair of No. 10 copper-clad steel telegraph wires, having each a resistance of 
13.2 ohms per mile, form a Ime 10 miles long. A ground occurs on one of the wires 
and on setting up the circuit of Fig. 4.18 balance is obtained when 5 = 75 ohms if 
a « 100 ohms. How far is the ground from the termin a ls used? 

25. The two mres of the previous problem are short-circuited at some point. 
The resistance presented by terminals 1 when the others are open is 120 ohms and that 
presented by terminals 2 with terminals 1 open is 158 ohms. Where is the short and 
what is its effective jimction resistance? 

26. A potentiometer train has a resistance 72 and the current is sent through it 
by a batterj” of emf. S' and negligible internal resistance. It is used with a galvanome- 
ter of resistance Eg to measure an emf. 8 generated m an element of internal resist- 
ance 72e. Show that the current through the galvanometer is given by 

ig - rs - x^%Rg + Re+ x{l - a;)i2r 

where x is the friction of R included in the galvanometer circuit. Assum i ng 8 and 72, 
to be fixed, find the optimum values of the circuit parameters if the galvanometer 
deflection is proportional to ig and y/Rg. 

27. Design an attenuator of the type of Fig. 4.9 to attenuate in steps of 2 db. from 
0 to 50 db and work between resistances of 600 ohms. 

28. Show that if the product of the load resistance and the value of ^ of a cable 
is greater than 1, the h 5 T)erbolic cotangent would replace the hyperbolic tangent in 
Eq. (4.21), where then coth 4> « Rig, and that sinh would appear for cosh and cosh 
for sinh in Eq. (4.22). 

29. Show from Eq. (4.22) that if 72', and I are small enough so that the second 
power of can be neglected in comparison with unity, 
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3D. A cable 100 km. long is composed of two No. 14 copper conductors each of which 
has a resistance of 8 285 ohms per kilometer. If the insulation resistance is 10^- 
ohms per meter, show that when a potential difference of 100 volts is established across 
the terminals at one end, a current of 38.5 ma. will flow through a 1,000-ohm resistance 
across the far terminals. 

31. The total resistance of a concentric conductor cable is 10"'^ ohm per meter and 
the leakage resistance of the insulation is 10^° ohms per meter. Calculate the current 
that will be drawn from a 100-volt battery placed across the two terminals at one end 
of a 10,000-km. cable (a) if the far end is open, (6) if the far end is short-circuited. 
Fmd the current that wmuld flow through a 1,000-ohm resistance across the far end. 

32. A line supported by m poles has a total resistance of R ohms per section between 
poles and a leakage resistance of r ohms at a pole. Show that if T^o is the potential 
difference applied to one end of the line, the potential difference betw’een the lines 
at the nth section is 

y sinh [{m — n) ViB 7r] 
smh [m\/R/r] 

and the current flowing in the line there is 

Fo cosh [(m — n) VE/r] 

V Rr sinh [m V B A] 

if m and n are large and the far end is short-circuited. Find the values of these 
quantities if the far end is open. 

33. Assume that the shunt equations for a network have been solved and the 

quantities determined. Show that if additional currents from some external 

source equal to 2 1 at junction I are injected into the network, the potentials of each 
of the (J — 1) junctions will be increased by the amount 





34. An accelerometer consists of a metal cube of mass M that is supported between 
two thin sheets of spring steel affixed to opposite faces of the cube and in turn sup- 
ported at opposite pairs of edges by a rigid framework. The block can thus move 
elastically only in the direction normal to the spring supports. The restoring force 
per unit displacement of the spring is k, and the displacement in either direction is 
limited by stops on the supporting framework to prevent undue amplitude of motion 
of the block. Two pairs of wires, each of the same resistance, are connected between 
the block and framework across the gaps between the block and the stops. These are 
each of length I in the direction of permitted motion and are connected to form the 
arms of a \\Tieatstone bridge, the wires crossing the same gap forming opposite bridge 
arms. Assuming that the input and output circuits are matched and that the ratio 
of fractional change in wire resistance to its elongation per unit length is C, show that 
the galvanometer current measures the component of acceleration of the framework a 
normal to the springs through the relation 


ig = 


CMi 

2lk 


where i is the current supplied by the bridge battery. 
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NONOHMIC CIRCUIT ELEMENTS AND 
ALTERNATING CURRENTS 

6.1. Introduction. — In the preceding discussion of the conduction of 
electricity it has been assumed that Ohm’s law has applied. This is 
equivalent to assuming that the current density in the conducting medium 
is proportional to the electric-field strength 

i, = crE or 7 = Ri (5.1) 

where a and R are constants. Metallic conduction follows this law very 
accurate^ and metals as a class are the typical linear or ohmic conductors. 
The great majority of other solid materials are ohmic to a very good 
approximation, and the conduction of electricity in liquids, with certain 
restrictions, also follows this law. Gaseous conduction, however, cannot 
be represented even approximately in this way. There are also many 
interesting and important instances of solid conduction for which Ohm’s 
law does not hold. These are known as nonlinear conductors and circuit 
elements composed of such conductors are called nonlinear circuit elements. 
In terms of the simple conduction concepts of Sec. 3.3 nonlinearity implies 
that either the number of electrons available for conduction or their 
mobility is influenced directly or indirectly by the applied electric field. 

In general, the current that flows through an element forming part 
of an electric circuit depends not only on the potential difference across 
its terminals but on other physical parameters as weU, such as the tem- 
perature, state of strain, etc. In effect, R of Eq. (5.1) is a fimction of 
the physical condition of the conductor even for metals that are generally 
considered as ohmic conductors, and a unique relation will exist between i 
and 7 only if these parameters are unaltered. As an example consider 
that a copper wire is stretched tightly between two terminals and that 
a potential difference 7 is maintained between these ends. Electrical 
energy is transformed into heat at the rate iY and this increases the 
temperature of the wire. As the temperature rises the apparent resist- 
ance (7/i) increases and as a secondary effect the thermal expansion of 
the wire decreases the tension which will in general also affect the appar- 
ent resistance. Thus the measured ratio of 7 to i will not be constant and 
the wire under these conditions is essentially a nonlinear conductor. 

It is convenient to divide nonlinear elements into two types: intrinsic 
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and contingent. By an intrinsically nonlinear element is meant one in 
which a unique single-valued nonlinear functional relation exists between 
i and Y. By a contingent^ nonlinear element is meant one in which the 
relation between i and 7 is not unique but depends upon other param- 
eters, which may include the previous history of the element, time, tem- 
perature, state of strain, or any other physical factors that affect the 
relation between i and V. Examples of the intrinsic types are certain 
ceramic compounds, boundary layers between metals and semiconductors, 
and also vacuum tubes under ordinary conditions of operation. The 
contingent type is represented by any element for which i is not a uniquely 
determined function of 7. Undra specific conditions of operation the 
values of i and 7 may themselves determine the values of all other 
parameters affecting the relation between them. As an instance of such 
a case consider an otherwise ohmic element for which E is a function of the 
temperature. In a static or dynamic steady state the temperature of the 
element is determined by the power generated in it and the rate of loss of 
heat to its surroundings. The former is determined by i and 7; and 
hence if the latter is constant, the elem«it r^embles an intrinsically 
nonlinear element, although if i and 7 are functions of the the 
effective relation between them may not be siu glfi valued. 

For the intrinsically nonlinear element it is clearly possible to repre- 
sent the relation between i and 7 graphically. In certain cases approxi- 
mately analytical relations can also be found. This analytical or 
graphical functional relation between i and 7 is known as the character- 
istic of the element or, more strictly, as the sfofoc characteristic, as it is 
assumed that points on the curve represent steady equilibrium values of 
i and 7 . In the case of a contingent element these values can be attained 
only after a considerable time. If F or f are functions of the timA, the 
resulting current or potential difference is uniquely determined by the 
static characteristic in the ease of an intrinsic dement. This is not, in 
general, true for the contingent element. If the fluctuation is very slow, 
the static characteristic may be traversed, but in general an entirely 
different curve will be traced on the i-7 diagram. If the alternating 
component is periodic, a steady dynamic state will be achieved, and the 
curve representing this relation between i and 7 is known as the dynamic 
charcu^eristic. This curve is not in general sin^e valued, and its shape 
will depend markedly upon the amplitude of the alternating components 
of i and 7 and upon the frequency of alternation. For a nonlinear ele- 
ment the concept of resistance loses much of its significance. However, 
the static or apparent resistance is defined as the ratio 7/i for points on 
the static diaxacteristic by analogy with Eq. (5.1). In general, of course, 
it has a different value for every point on the characteristic. If the 
alternating components of 7 and i are small, the value of d7/di, which 
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is the slope of the characteristic, assumes particular significance. It is 
given the designation dynamic resistance^ and it will be widely used in the 
discussion of vacuum-tube circuits. In the sections immediately follow- 
ing, the static characteristics of a few representative nonlinear elements 
will be discussed. After the fundamental concepts of alternating poten- 
tials and currents have been introduced, the discussion will be extended 
to include dynamic characteristics. 

5.2. Intrinsically Nonlinear Elements. — It is convenient to consider 
intrinsically nonlinear elements in two groups: those for which i{V) 
= — z!( — V ) , which are knovii as symmetrical elements, and others for which 
this relation does not hold, which are asymmetrical elements. In the case 
of a passive element that contains no source of energy the static charac- 
teristic lies in the quadrants for which i and V are of like sign, and it 
passes through the origin. If a source of emf. or current is part of the 
element itself, the curve may obviously be displaced by a corresponding 
amount along one axis or the other. Although the most familiar instances 
of intrinsically nonlinear circuit elements will later be met in the discus- 
sion of vacuum tubes and gas discharges, there are important types of 
solid conductors which exhibit pronouncedly nonohmic characteristics. 

An example of a s^^mmetrical intrinsically nonlinear element is a black 
ceramic material formed by heat treatment of a mixture of clay and 
carbon known as thyrife^ Its characteristic is represented to a very good 
approximation by an equation of the form 

i = AV^ (5.2) 

Here the constant a has a value very close to 3.5 for most samples, and 
A, of course, depends on the length and cross section of the specimen. 
The most convenient way to plot such a function is in terms of the 
logarithms of i and V as shown in Fig. 5.1. On such a plot the curves of 
constant resistance and constant power are straight lines representing 
constant differences and sums, respectively, of the coordinates. 

It is seen that an increase in voltage b}^ a factor of 10 produces more 
than a 3,000-fold increase in current. This property of thyrite makes it 
particularly useful in protecting electrical equipment from overvoltages. 
For instance, a transmission line may be grounded through a piece of 
th 3 n:ite which passes a current of the order of a milliampere under normal 
conditions. If the line is struck by lightning and the potential rises from 
100,000 fco 1,000,000 volts, the excess charge which produces this danger- 
ous condition is drained off at an initial rate of about 3 amp. dropping off 
again to the value of 1 ma. as the normal condition of the line is restored. 
Similarly, it will be seen later that if a circuit containing an iron-cored 

^ Brownlee, Gen, Elec. Rev, 37, 175, 218 (1934) 
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coil of wire, which is carrying a current, is suddenly opened, a large poten- 
tial difference will instantaneously occur across the terminals of the coil 
This voltage surge which endangers the insulation may be greatly" reduced 
by connecting a piece of thjn-ite permanently across these terminals, in 
parallel with the coil. It draws a negligible current under normal circum- 
stances but supplies a low-resistance path between the coil terminals in 



Fig. 5.1. — A, thyrite disk, 6 in. diameter, f in. thick, i “2.13 X 10"*i®73 5_ 
thermistor, representative static characteristic. Numbers designate ambient temperature 
in degrees centigrade at the pomts. Eqs. 5.5 and 5.6 parameters. Ro « 50,000 ohms3 = 
5 X 10~^ watt /degree, B — 3,900 per degree. The dashed portion of the curve exceeds 
reversible power levels. 

the presence of the voltage surge. Many uses for these and other non- 
linear conductors will develop in connection with alternating currents. 

Instances of asymmetrical intrinsically nonlinear elements are con- 
tacts between metals and semtcondtcctors. A semiconductor is a material 
such as copper oxide, zinc oxide, galena, silicon, germanium, or selenium. 
These will be discussed in more detail in Secs. 5.4 and 6,3. At this point 
the interest centers in the contacts between such materials and metals. 
These junctions have the property of exhibiting different resistances for 
the two possible senses of current flow. If the current is kept small, the 
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resistance is in general much greater for one sense of flow than for the 
other, and these elements form the basis for one class of alternating- 
current rectifiers. The characteristic may be represented to a fair degree 
of appro.^imation for small currents by the e.xpression 

i = A{^'- - 1) (5.3) 

where A and h are constants. A representative characteristic is shown in 
Fig. 5.13. The constant A depends on the size, shape, and nature of the 



material as well as the temperature through a factor of the form e 
where J: is Boltzmann’s constant (1.37 X 10“^^ joule/°C.) and (p is the 
difference between the work functions of the metal and semiconductor 
(Sec. 6.3). Thus these junctions are intrinsically nonlinear elements 
only if the temperature remains sensibly constant. Many of these 
metal-semiconductor junctions exhibit photo effects. That is, changes 
in the current for a constant applied emf. or the appearance of a potential 
difference at the boundary layer when there is no applied emf. are 
observed when the element is illuminated. 

Asymmetrical junctions of this type are known as rectifying junctions. 
They can be divided into two classes: those used for handling relatively 
large amounts of power and those used as rectifiers at low power levels. 
\'\Tien copper oxide or selenium units are prepared with relatively large 
areas of contact, currents of many amperes can be safely handled. In 
such applications, units are generally arranged in series-parallel arrange- 
ments such as those shoAvn in Fig. 5.18. As these rectifying junctions 
have appreciable conductance in the inverse direction, especially for large 
inverse voltages, it is often advantageous to place several units in series 
in order that no one unit be required to withstand too large an inverse 
voltage. Large-area units can be used only for audio and power frequen- 
cies because of the capacity associated with the large area of contact. 
Rectifiers that are used as communication circuit elements usually have 
small areas of contact and often consist of a tungsten cat’s whisker in 
contact with a piece of silicon or germanium. Such units have very 
small areas of contact and can be used at frequencies as high as 10^® cycles 
per second. 

5.3. Circuits Containing Both Ohmic and Nonohmic Elements. — 
Circuits containing nonlinear elements are in general much more difficult 
to analyze than are ordinary ohmic circuits. Of course, Kirchhoff’s laws 
are applicable, but the equations resulting are often insoluble by algebraic 
methods. The general circuit laws of Sec. 4.3 no longer apply to the 
complete network. They do, of course, continue to apply to the ohmic 
portions; and if only one nonlinear element is contained in the circuit, the 
equations can always be put in the form of an emf. in series with the 
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nonlinear element and an ohmic resistance. In consequence it is of 
interest to consider methods of obtaining the relation between currents 
and potential differences for simple combinations of ohmic and nonohmic 
elements. 

Although certain cases can be handled analytically, it is generally 
necessary to resort to graphical methods. Consider a nonlinear element 
having the characteristic V — V{i) represented by S in Fig, 5.2 in series 
with a resistance R. The current flowing through both of these elements 
is necessarily the same, say ii. Hence if a straight line making an angle 
d = tan“^ R with the current axis is dra'VTO through the point on S 
having the ordinate fi, the difference in potential between its intersection 
with the V axis and the abscissa of the point having the ordinate ii is the 
potential difference appearing across R. Thus the point of intersection 
gives the current that flows through 
the series combination when a po- 
tential difference is applied to it. 

This type of plot is widely used in 
the analysis of vacuum-tube cir- 
cuits, and the composite character- 
istic F 2 = F 2 (fi) can be obtained by 
a series of choices of either ii or F 2 . 

A somewhat more convenient 
method of deriving the composite 
characteristic graphically is sho^m 
in Fig. 5.3. The curve S rep- 
resents the characteristic of the 
nonlinear element, and the straight 
line R is drawn through the origin at an angle d = tan"^ R with the current 
axis. If R and S are in series, the currents through them are the same, and 
hence adding algebraically the abscissas of the curves for each value of the 
ordinate yields the series composite characteristic as given by C. If the 
elements were in parallel, a similar argument shows that the composite 
parallel characteristic is given by adding together the ordinates of the 
curves for each abscissa. This curve, of course, lies on the opposite side 
of R and S from C. By iteration of this method the composite char- 
acteristics of any combination of ohmic and nonohmic elements can be 
obtained. 

There is one interesting and useful circuit containing two nonlinear 
elements for which the analysis is fairly simple. This is the sym- 
metrical bridge circuit of Fig. 5.4. Let the areas marked T be similar 
thyrite samples, though with the appropriate modifications in the analysis 
they could be lamp filaments or other nonlinear elements. The resist- 
ances R comprise the other two arms of the bridge, JEl is a load resistance, 



Fig. 5.2. — Graphical treatment of a 
simple senes circuit containing a nonlinear 
resistance 
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and V is the potential applied to the bridge. Kirchhoff’s laws yield the 
following equations: 

if — "h ir 
V = Bi\ + Ris 
Rie = Bi% + Ri'ii. 

Tr,iiming.t.ing zg, the following parametric equations are obtained relating 
ii and V\ 

. _ Rit — Bi% 

22 -|- Rl 

V — Bz^ Rzt ~ Rijj 

On assigning a series of values to zt the curve of Fig. 5.5, giving the 
relation between u and V, is obtained. The most interesting point 



Fig. 5.3. — Graphical determination of a composite series characteristic. 

about this curve is the maximum which occurs at F = Y'. This maxi- 
mum is determined by the condition dit/dY = 0. The same condition 
is given by dii/diT = 0 which from the first of the above equations yields 




A 

bB 
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Substituting this value of zr in the expressions for ii and F, the coordi- 
nates, F' and U(ma^), are obtained. In the neighborhood of F^ the 
variation of Zl or of Fi, the potential across the load resistance, is least 
for any variation in F. Thus, if the potential T"' is applied to the bridge, 
an approximately constant potential F i appears across the load resistance 
even if the applied potential is subject to small variations. This supplies 
a means of obtaining an approximately constant potential from a fluctu- 
ating source. If the thyiite elements are replaced by lamps a similar 
condition can be obtained for fluctuations slow enough to permit the 
temperature of the filaments to alter. Such a lamp bridge is of use for 
alternating- as well as direct-current circuits. 



Fig. 5.4. — T h y r i t e Fig. 5.5. — Th:^Tite-bridge char- 

bridge. acteristic. 

6 . 4 . Contingently Nonlinear Elements — Thermally Sensitive Resist- 
ances. — ^As these elements are characterized in general by the absence of 
any unique functional relationship between F and i it is not possible to 
reach simple general conclusions that are applicable to them as a class. 
If the external parameters upon which the effective resistance depends 
are held constant these elements may, of course, be treated in the same 
way as intrinsically nonlinear elements. Or if the values of these param- 
eters are uniquely determined by z and F they may be again so treated. 
Elements for which the only additional parameter that need be considered 
in arriving at the characteristic is the temperature are knovm as thermally 
sensitive resistances and they serve as a good example of the behavior of 
contingently nonlinear elements in general. In this section the phenom- 
tena presented by such elements in direct-current circuits will be considered. 
The steady-state alternating current applications are also readily trac- 
able and will be considered in Sec. 5.8. 

In the cases of many materials the specific resistance is given approxi- 
mately by an exponential function of the reciprocal of the temperature 

B __B 

p = or a = ^ (5.4) 

These substances include metals, carbon, and the group of substances 
known as semiconductors. Metals have small specific resistances at room 
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temperature and semiconductors as a class have higher specific resistances 
at this temperature lying in the range from 10^* to 10^ ohm-meters. In 
certain types of semiconductors the current is carried in whole or in part 
by the motion of atomic ions. These are subject to polarization effects 
(Sec. 6.1) and the relation between i and V is not completely determined 
by the temperature. This type will be excluded from the following 
discussion which will be concerned only with those in which the current is 
electronic and the characteristic is determined by the temperature alone. 
Semiconductors are not as stable materials as metals and secular changes 
may occur Avith aging, but this complication is also neglected. Repre- 
sentative materials constituting semiconductors are given in Sec. 5.3. 
This list could be expanded to include many other oxides such as those of 
iron, manganese, nickel, and cobalt. The specific resistance at one 
temperature and the temperature coefficient are both very sensitive to 
certain types of impurities. The basic theory of such materials is of great 
interest and importance but lies beyond the scope of this treatment, and 
reference should be made to other texts.^ 

The coefficient B in Eq. (5.4) is frequently written as B/h where k is 
Boltzmann’s constant. B is then of the dimensions of energy. For most 
metals E is very small, of the order of a few hundredths of an electron 
volt, and negative. For semiconductors B lies between 0.1 and 1.5 
electron volts. For typical insulators E is several orders of magnitude 
greater than this. The coefficients and <r, in Eq. (5.4) represent 
obviously the values of p and <r for very great temperatures. It is gen- 
erally more convenient to refer the resistance to its value at some fiducial 

temperature, say, To. As Eo = the resistance may be written 

R = ( 5 . 5 ) 

where Ro is the resistance at T * To. The temperature coefficient of 
resistance, a, is defined as the fractional change in resistance per unit 
change in temperature or 

_ B 

°‘^~RdT~ r* 

If 5 is very small as in the case of metals the exponential may be expanded 
in terms of (T — To) and R may be written approximately as 

R = 5;o[l + a(r - To)] (6.60 

1 Wilson, “Semiconductors and Metals,” Cambridge University Press, London, 
1939; Mott and Guenbt, “Electronic Processes in Ionic Crystals,” Oxford University 
Press, New York, 1940; Seitz, “The Modem Theory of Solids,” McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, 1940. 
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a is approximately constant and independent of the temperature. Rep- 
resentative values of it for metals are given in Sec. 3.3. 

Ordinary incandescent lamps represent circuit elements for which a 
is small but which can be operated over large enough temperature ranges 
to make the variation of resistance vdth temperature significant. The 
filament in a gas-filled lamp loses heat by conduction along the leads, 
conduction and convection through the gas, and by radiation so that 
an accurate thermal calculation for this case would be very diflSicult. 
On simplifying the problem by assuming a much smaller temperature 
range and considering only the loss of heat hy straight conduction the 
general nature of the characteristic may be deduced from the knovm 
dependence of resistance on temperature. From Eq. (6.5') the current 
through the filament is given by 

V 

' 2eo[l + a{T - To)] 

Assuming that To is also the temperature of the medium surrounding the 
filament the rate of loss of heat by conduction is proportional to (T — To). 
The rate of generation of heat is iV so the condition of thermal equi- 
libriiun is 

p = iF = KT - To) (5.6) 

where (8 is a constant of proportionality depending on the filament and 
its surroundings. Eliminating the quantity (T — To) from these two 
equations a quadratic equation is obtained for i. Choosing the appro- 
priate root and expanding the radical by the binomial theorem in powers 
of the small quantity a, the current is found to be given by 

i = _Lf 

Ro mi 

to a first approximation. This is a cubic equation for i, and it is seen 
that if a is positive, the current increases less rapidly with the voltage 
than if the first term on the right were alone considered. This is the 
typical behavior of a metallic filament and such a characteristic is given 
by the solid curve of Fig. 5.6. In the case of carbon a is negative so the 
characteristic of a carbon filament resembles the lower dashed curve of this 
figure. Actually, of course, the dependence of resistance on temperature 
is more complicated than that which has been assumed and also the 
radiation from the hot filament plays an important role in cooling it. 

The upper dashed curve of Fig. 5.6 represents the characteristic of a type of lamp 
used for reducing current fluctuations rather than for producing illumination. This is 
known as a ballast lamp and consists of an iron-alloy filament in an atmosphere of 
hydrogen. Its temperature coefficient of resistance is such that over a considerable 
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voltage range the current through it is approximately constant (30 to 60 volts in 
Fig. 5 6). Its principal use is in the reduction of Ime-voltage fluctuations in electrical 
circuits. 

For semiconductors B is too large for Eq. (5.5') to yield a satisfactory 
approximation, and Eq. (6.5) must be used. The equilibrium character- 
istic is obtained from Eqs. (5.5) and (5.6). In the cases of these elements 
the change in resistance is so large that they can be used as very satis- 
factory thermometers. In this application V and i are made so small 
that a negligible error is generally made in neglecting the generation of 



power by the measuring circuit. They can also be used evidently as 
temperature-control devices where the magnitude of either the current or 
voltage when the other is held constant actuates control mechanism at 
some critical value. These temperature-sensitive elements, for which a 
representative characteristic is given by the curve in Pig. 5.1, are known 
as thermistors, and they are rapidly finding many applications in electric 
circuits.^ As thermometers they can be used to measure temperatures 
to a precision of 5 X 10~^ '’C. They can also be used as time delay 
switches, as can be seen by considering the change in resistance with 
time if the power expenditure in the thermistor is suddenly changed from 

1 Beckee, Geeen, and Peaeson, BeU System Tech. J., 26, 170 (1947). 
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one value to another or the external temperature, ■which may be taken as 
To, is changed to a new value Tg. To represent such a change of condi- 
tions Eq. (5.6) must be extended to include the changing internal energy 
with temperature. If H is 'vsTitten as the effective specific heat, which 
will, of course, include the effects of leads and ambient material, the 
equation becomes 

RT 

H^=P-S(T- To) (5.60 

Assuming for simplicity that negligible electric power is dissipated in the 
element (P = 0) and that T = T' aA t = 0, Eq. (5.60 can be integrated 
at once to give 

{T - To) = {r - To)e~^ 

where t = H/^ is the relaxation time. The quantity T approaches To 
exponentially, and the change in resistance can be determined from Eq. 
(5.5). An analogous expression is obtained if it is assumed that the 
temperature is suddenly increased from one value to another. In either 
case the lagging change in resistance can be made to operate a control 
circuit after a predetermined time interval. 

6.6. Alternating Currents in Ohmic Circuits. — The most important 
uses of nonlinear elements are in connection ■with alternating rather 
than direct currents. Alternating currents are familiar as being the 
common means for the commercial suppl}’’ of electric power; likewise 
at higher frequencies they form the basis of the communication industry. 
A treatment of the general theory of alternating currents must be post- 
poned until the magnetic field has been introduced but alternating- 
current circuits containing only pure resistances may profitably be 
introduced at this point. The potential (difference) produced by an 
alternating-current generator and supplied to the distribution mains 
is ideally a sinusoidal function of the time. It may therefore be written 

F = Fo sin (at 

where Fo is the maximum amplitude of the potential difference between 
the mains and u is a constant kno^wn as the angular velocity. The 
plot of such a potential wave as a function of the time is given by the 
solid line of Fig. 5.7. It is the property of the sine function to reproduce 
itself exactly for every change in the argument of 2x. Thus, after the 
lapse of a time t, F will return to the value it had at the beginning of 
the interval M cat 2 k ~ <a{t + t). This time interval t, which from the 
above equation has the value 2?r/«, is known as the penod of the potential 
wave. One full period is shown in Fig. 5.7; it is unnecessary to extend 
the time axis further, for all subsequent periods are pxact repetitions 
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of this one. The reciprocal of r is the number of periods which occur 
per unit time (second). It is known as the frequency and is represented 
by the symbol v. Thus 

^ = 1 = (5.7) 

V CO 

and the potential wave may be written alternatively as 

V = Vo sin 2Trvt 

When an alternating potential is applied to the terminals of an 
ordinary ohmic resistance the current is at every instant proportional 



to the applied voltage, the constant of proportionality being 1/R. Thus 

i ^ sin 2Tvt 

Jth 


or 


i = io sin 2Trvt 


where io, which is written for Vq/R, is the maximum value of the current 
wave. The period is the same for both waves and the maximum and 
minimum points occur at the same time for both; this latter property 
is known as being in phase. The current i is represented by the dashed 
curve of Fig. 5.7. The instantaneous dissipation of power in the resist- 
ance is the product of V and i 

Pit) = Vi = Voio sin^ i27rvt) 

Using the trigonometric identity sin^ x — Hi — cos 2a;) 

Pit) = l-FofoCl “ cos Awvt) 

This is seen to be a function of t with a frequency twice that of the 
potential or current weaves; positive power is, of course, dissipated for 
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both senses of current flow. The average power dissipation is the integral 
of P{t) over a period divided by the periodic time t. Since the integral 
of the periodic term is found to be zero over this inteiwal 


P 




P{t] dt = ^Foto 


(5.8) 


This IS the same as the dissipation of power by a constant potential 
and current Ye and % if == Vol^i/2 and u = fo/VS. In consequence 
Ve and ie are known as the effective -potential and the effective current for 
the two waves. 

If the current wave does not have its zeros and maxima at the same 
times as the potential wave the two are said to be out of phase. This 
is of frequent occurrence in general alternating-current circuits and 
its effect on the power consumption of the circuit is of great importance. 
If the dashed curve of Fig. 5.7 were slid to the right along the time axis 
an amount t', the figure would represent a current wave lagging the 
potential wave by a time t'. The equations for the waves would be 

T'' = Fo sin %rvt 
i = *0 sin 2jr*'(t — t') 


It is assumed that the current wave is not distorted but is merely shifted 
so that its characteristic features occur at a slightly later time. This, 
however, affects the power dissipated in the conductor. Forming the 
product Yi after expanding i in terms of the separate arguments 

Yi = Foio(sin^ 2vvt cos %rvt' — sin 2Trvt cos ^-icvt sin %rvt') 

On integrating over a period and dividing by r, the second term makes 
no contribution and the power dissipation is found to be 


P = -yFot'o cos 2arvt' 


or 


P = Yeie cos <p 


(5.9) 


Here <p, which is written for 2ievt', is the phase lag, and the factor cos <f> 
which determines the power dissipation is called the power factor. This 
factor is of great importance in general alternating-current theory, but 
it is simply unity for the ohmic circuits that are here under discussion. 

It is evident from the preceding discussion that alternating-current 
circuits made up of ohmic resistances are easily handled by ordinary 
algebraic methods. An arbitrary network is described at any instant 
by the system of linear equations developed for the general direct-current 
case [Eq. (4.4)]. Therefore these also apply in the case of alternating 
currents with the imderstanding that the 8’s and i’s are sinusoidal fimc- 
tions of the time. Furthermore all the general circuit theorems developed 
in Sec. 4.3 are immediately applicable. However, nonlinear resistances 
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must generally be treated graphically and to illustrate the method, Fig. 
5.8 represents the graphical analysis of an ohmic resistance in an alternat- 
ing-current circuit. The straight line through the origin making an angle 
tan"^ It with the vertical current axis is the characteristic of the ohmic 
element. The lower extension of the current axis is considered as a 
time axis as well and the applied sinusoidal potential wave is drawn upon 
it. The right-hand extension of the potential axis also serves the pur- 
pose of a time axis and to the same scale. Choose a point corresponding 



Fig. 5.8. — Graphical analysis of an 
ohmic resistance m an alternatmg- 
current circuit. 


to the time t on the potential curve. 
If a vertical line is drawn from this 
point on the curve, the ordinate of its 
intersection with the characteristic 
yields the current at time t. Hence 
the corresponding point on the current 
curve has this ordinate and the same 
abscissa t on the horizontal time scale. 
Following this procedure, the complete 
current curve may be drawn in on the 
horizontal time axis. Since the char- 
acteristic is straight, the current curve 
will be sinusoidal if the potential curve 
is; the procedure amounts to a simple 
linear transformation. However, the 
method is equally applicable if the 
characteristic is curved. This is 
the situation for nonlinear resistances 
and they will be found to give rise to 
distorted current waves. An example 
of this is seen in Fig. 5.11 which rep- 
resents the distorted current wave 


resulting from the application of a sinusoidal potential wave to a thyrite 
element. 

6.6. Alternating-current Circuits with Nonlinear Resistances. — Non- 
linear resistances have many uses in alternating-current circuits. Lamp 
bridges, similar to the th^uite bridge of Fig. 5.4, may be used to reduce 
potential fluctuations which are slow enough to permit the temperatures 
of the filaments to change; elements such as thyrite may be used to pro- 
duce odd harmonic distortion; and asymmetrical elements are used for 
rectification. At audio and radio frequencies these elements are used to 
mix two or more potential waves, for modulation, and for demodulation 
or detection. The general characteristics of nonlinear elements which 
enable them to perform these various functions will here be discussed both 
analytically and graphically. 
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In order to handle the problem analytically the appropriate char- 
acteristic of the element must be given in an analytic form. When a 
unique single-valued characteristic exists, i may be expressed by a 
Taylor^s series in F. Utilizing Eq. (A.l) of Appendix A in which F 
is written for x, Vq for Xq, i for/(x), and io for/(x)o, the series for i in terms 
of F becomes 

Fo)^ 
(5.10) 

The subscripts 0 indicate that the quantities are to be evaluated at 
F = Fo. If F is set equal to Fo in Eq. (5.10), i becomes equal to lo- 
The consumption of power for this value of F is Fo^'o, and taking as 
positive, fo must also be positive unless the element contains a power 
source. (In this case — Fofo represents the static power output.) The 
ratio fo/Fo is the reciprocal of the apparent or static resistance at the point 
(Fo, fo). 

The coefl&cient of the first power of F, {di/dV)oj is the slope of the 
characteristic at the point Fo and is the reciprocal of the dynamic resist- 
ance. This must also be positive for an element that does not store power 
or contain a power source. For, if {di/dV)Q is negative, the product 
(F — Fo)(f — fo) is negative to the first order for a smaU variation in F 
about Fo. Thus small oscillations w’ould result in an output of power 
and by hypothesis there is no power source. If an element contains a 
power source and has a negative dynamic resistance, it may generate such 
oscillations. An element of this type is sometimes said to be “unstable.” 
Thermistors represent elements vdth negative slopes over certain portions 
of the characteristic. Here the energy storage is in the form of heat. 
Other instances will be met in connection with vacuum tubes and gas 
discharges, and their properties vdll be discussed in connection with the 
generation of oscillations (Sec. 15.5). In this section it will be assumed 
that the rest of the circuit contains sufficient positive resistance to produce 
a positive slope for the over-all characteristic resulting in a stable circuit. 
A further point of interest about the coefficients in Eq. (5.10) is that 
those of even powers of F must be zero for symmetrical elements. Thy- 
rite, lamp filaments, etc., are symmetrical elements for the characteristics 
are symmetrical in the sense that f(F) = ~-f( — F) about F = 0. All 
powers of F may occur in the characteristic of an asyonmetrical element. 
Rectifiers in general come in this category; in fact the coefficient of F^ is a 
useful measure of the amount of rectification. Both odd and even powers 
of F will be retained in the following discussion. 

Consider now that an alternating potential of the form F = Fi cos 
is applied to such an element. Assuming expansion about the origin 


f = fo + 


(F~ Fo) + 


1/ dH 


2!\dFVo 


(F - Fo)-^ + 


If dH 


3\dVy, 
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(T'o = Jo = 0), Eq. (5.10) becomes 

i = i'Yi cos at + y Vl cos* at + cos* at + cos« at + ■ ■ ■ 

in which primes have been used to indicate the derivatives with respect 
to F; the evaluation is understood to be at F = 0. Using the following 
trigonometric identities 

cos* X = i(cos 2x + 1) 
cos* X — i(cos 3a; + 3 cos x) 
eos^ X = i(cos 4x 4- 4 cos 2x + 3) 

and collecting terms 


i = (it"F? + ^""Vt + ■ ■ 

+ (t'Fi + h"'y\ + • 

+ {¥"y\ + + 

+ + • • 

+ (Ti3rt-""F| + • • • 


) cos at 
) cos 2at 
) cos Zat 
) cos Aat 


(5.11) 


The current is seen to contain a constant term, a term of the original 
frequency, and terms with 2, 3, 4, etc., times this original or fundamental 
frequency. These latter terms are known as the second, third, fourth, 
etc., harmonics. The quantities in brackets give the amplitudes of 
these harmonics. The amplitudes of the constant term and the even 
harmonics are seen to involve only the coeflScients of even powers of 
F in the original expansion and the coefficients of odd harmonics involve 
only coefficients of odd powers of F. Thus symmetrical elements give 
rise to only odd harmonics. Asymmetric elements in general give rise 
to a constant current in one direction or the other depending on the sign 
of the bracket and to all harmonics. It can also be seen that harmonics 
of order n or higher will appear only if the coefficients of F", F"+*, etc., 
are appreciable. 

Since Eq. (5.11) is the representation of i by means of a trigonometric 
series, it must be the same as the Fourier expansion of the characteristic 
in which i is considered as a function of Fi cos at. Thus it could be 
derived equally well by the method of Appendix B. The harmonic 
terms which the series contains make no contribution to the power 
expenditure. This may be seen by forming the product Vi and integrat- 
ing each term over a complete period of the fundamental. If A„ is 
the coefficient of the nth harmonic of the current curve, the contribution 
to the power made by this term is 



cos at cos not di 
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expanding the product of the cosines 

Pn = -^ViAnJ [cos (n + l)o)t + cos (n — l)wi] dt 

Both of these terms are zero when integrated over a complete period 
unless n is equal to imity, in which case the latter term contributes an 
amoxmt t. Thus P* = 0 if n is not equal to unitj' and Pi = iViAi, 
where Ai is the coefficient of the cos at term in Eq. (5.11J. Examples 
of waves containing one harmonic in addition to the fundamental are 
shown in Fig. 5.9. The upper wave of that figure represents the tj'pe 
of distortion produced by a second harmonic with amplitude equal to 
the fundamental. The lower wave shows the distortion produced by 
a third harmonic component again of the amplitude of the fimdamental. 
In the latter case if the resultant wave is shifted half a period along the 
time axis and rotated through 180® about this axis, it superposes upon 
the original wave. This is the type produced by a symmetrical nonlinear 
element. 

Further points of interest emerge when a more complicated potential 
wave is applied to a nonlinear element. Assume the potential wave to 
be the sum of two sinusoidal components 

V = Fi cos ait + Vi cos Uit 

To substitute this in Eq. (5.10), the quantities 7*, 7®, etc., must be 
calculated. Utilizing the trigonometric expressions for the products 
of cosines these become 

72 = |{7f + 71) + i7! cos 2ait + i7| cos 2ait 

-|- V 1 V 2 cos (mi ■[“ ai)t -f" V iV i cos (wi — ai)i 
7 ® = terms with the arguments: wi, mz, 2 «i + wj, 2ai ± m, Swi, Swz 

and similarly for higher powers of 7. The terms entering for 7“ contain 
all possible arguments of the form mi«i ± niiWi, mi and ms being integers 
satisfying the equation mi + mz = ft — 2h, where k takes on all values 
from zero to that which makes the sum of mi and mz either 1 or 0 . Thus 
not only do all the harmonics of both frequencies occur but also all 
possible sum and difference frequencies. This thorough mixing of the 
two frequencies is very useful for many purposes. Consider the case of 
two alternating-current generators which have slightly different angular 
velocities so that «i — wz is equal to a small quantity Aco. If these two 
are placed in series with each other and a lamp (capable of being placed 
across a potential 7i + 7z), the frequencies present in the line will be 
A«/25r, a/2nr, (a ± A«)/27r, and higher frequencies. Here coi is taken as 
practically equal to mz and is written a. If it is an ordinary lamp and 
w is a commercial frequency, the brightness of the filament will only 
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vary with the lowest frequency, Ao)/2t. The lamp will thus record the 
electrical beats between the two generators. If the lamp is short- 
circuited at a dark phase of the filament, the generators Avill lock in 
with one another b}" their mutual interaction and they may subsequently 
be used in parallel. 

A further interesting instance is that in which 0^2 corresponds to an 
audio frequency Va and coi to a radio frequency Vr- These two are widely 
different, having values of say 1,000 and 100,000 cycles, respectively. 
They are combined by a nonlinear element in a radio-transmitting 




(b) 

Fig. 5.9, — Examples of even- and odd-harmonic distortion. 

station and the subsequent circulating currents contain the audio fre- 
quency Vaj the radio frequencies Pr, and Vr ± Va, as well as weaker com- 
ponents of the form Vr ± nva^ and higher radio frequencies of the order 
2rr, 3rr, etc. Tuned circuits select from all these frequencies only 
those which are of the order of Vr and they are radiated. The frequency 
Vr is known as the carrier frequency and those of Vr ± Va lying 1,000 
cycles on either side are known as the dde hands. The audio frequency 
cannot itself be directly radiated for reasons which will become apparent 
in the discussion of radiation, but it is intimately mixed wdth the radio 
frequency in the side bands. It is recovered at the receiving station 
by means of another nonlinear element. The original mixing process 
is known as modulation and the converse of it which takes place at 
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the receiving station is called demodulation or detection. The terms 
radiated may be written in various forms: 

Via 

Vr ^ Vi cos Wif H ^[cos («1 + 0)2)t + cos (wi — 

= Fi cos 03it + aV I cos ant cos as^t 
= 7i cos coii(l + a cos oi^t) 

The last of these is generally the form in which the modulated wave 
is represented. The second term in the bracket may evidentlv be con- 


Audiofrequen^ modufcrfron v=oiVi 


Roidiofrequency carrier v»v, cos 


m 


HllllillH 




V« VjCos {cos t+cos<t«;r+Wa) t } 

Corner and both side bands 

Fig. 6.10. — Sinusoidal waves associated with, a modulated wave and the waves resulting 

from their composition. 

sidered as imposing a variable amplitude of frequency ai/ 2 ir or Va on 
the radio-frequency oscillation. The quantity 100 a is known as the 
perceTUage modulation of the vrave. It is more convenient, however, to 
conrider the first form as the potential wave applied to the nonlinear 
receiving element. Since it will ^ve rise to all sum and difference 
frequencies of these three components, the receiving circuit will contain 
the frequencies corresponding to 2w2, wi, oji — «2, mi -f m 2, etc. 
The radio frequencies are discarded and the coefficient of the harmonic 
%3J%e should be small in comparison with that of the fundamental. 
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This desired audio frequency 0)2/2^ is then amplified and delivered to 
the loud-speaker.^ 

6.7. Examples of Intrinsically Nonlinear Elements. — In the case of 
intrinsically nonlinear elements unique characteristics exist and in accord- 
ance with Eq. (5.10) these may be expanded either analytically or by 
graphical-numerical methods to yield the fundamental and harmonic 
components of the current resulting from a sinusoidal impressed emf. 
The general conclusions regarding the behavior of symmetrical and 
as>anmetrical elements are, of course, applicable. 

A good example of a symmetrical 
element is thyrite. A single thyrite 
element or a circuit containing both 
thyrite and ohmic resistances may be 
handled graphically, as shown in Fig. 
6.11. The current curve is seen to 
contain only the odd type of har- 
monic distortion. For a single thy- 
rite element the characteristic is of 
the form of Eq. (5.2), for thyrite in 
series with an ohmic resistance it is 
1 

given by Bi°’ + Ri = F. More com- 
plicated circuits may be analyzed 
in a similar way. The current wave 
through Rl oi the thyrite bridge 
showTL in Fig. 5.4, when a sinusoidal 
potential wave is applied to the input 
terminals, can be found from the 
bridge characteristic. Fig. 5.5. The 
harmonic content is found to vary 
widely with the amplitude of the potential wave. For a certain critical 
amplitude the fundamental is practically suppressed and only the third 
harmonic is in evidence. 

The behavior in an alternating-current circuit of a single thyrite 
element, or any other circuit element obe3dng an equation of the form 
of Eq. (5.2) where a is positive, can also be treated analytically. It 
has been seen that the current curve vriU contain only odd harmonics 
of the fundamental period of the potential wave. Therefore the current 

^ The above refers to what is more precisely designated as amplitude modulaiion 
because the factor (1 + a cos mt) essentially varies the amplitude Fi at the angular 
frequency co 2 . Other types of modulation known as frequency and phaee modulaiion 
vary cutj the argument of the cosine function. There are some advantages in con- 
veying intelligence in this alternative way, and for further details a text on radio 
engineering should be consulted. 



Fig. 5.11. — Sinusoidal potential wave 
apphed to a thyrite element. 
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wave may be written 

t = ti cos bit + h cos 3wi + Zs cos out ■■ ■ 

From Apjjendix B, in is given by 

1 f’’ 

z'n = - I iiut) cos nut d(ut) 

’Tj-x 

If V in Eq. (5.2) is replaced bj' the potential wave Fo cos ut, i{ut) becomes 

i(ut) = AFg cos“ ut 

Substituting this in the above integral and reducing the range of integra- 
tion from (— T, t) to (0, ir/2), together with multiplication by 4 which the 
ssonmetry conditions permit, the coefficient of the fundamental is 





cos<“+i> ut d(ut) 


This definite integral is expressible as the ratio of two functions of the 
parameter a. 



The function T is known as the gamma function. It obeys the relation 
r(n + 1) = Tir(n) which enables the function of a large argument to be 
reduced to that of smaller argument. If re is an integer, r(re 1) is 
evidently equal to factorial re. If re is not an integer, the argument of 
the fimction can be reduced by the above formula to a value between 
1 and 2. Thus the function need be known between these two values 
only. A plot of the function through this range is given in Fig. 6.12. 
The function is of use for thermionic rectifiers as well as for th 3 rrite. In 
terms of this function, ii becomes 



If a is equal to 3.6, the ratio of the gamma functions is found from the 
reduction formula and Fig. 5.12 to be 0.63. Furthermore, it, may be 
shown that the following recurrence formula relates the coefficient in'- 


In ~ 


q — (re — 2) 
a “b re 


Hn-2) 


(5.12) 
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Calculating iz, h, etc., from this relation, the current wave through a 
thjTite element for an impressed sinusoidal potential becomes 


■ i- g - ( 0.63 cos (at + 0.23 cos SojJ + 0.014 cos 5tat • ■ • ) 

'S/tt 


This gives the magnitudes 



1 1.1 1.213 1.41516 1.7 181920 


n 

Fig. 5.12. — The gamma func- 
tion, r («j. 


of the harmonic components directly; the 
relative harmonic content is seen to be 
independent of the amplitude of the poten- 
tial wave. This method of analysis is not 
applicable to a circuit of thyrite and ohmic 
elements in series; such circuits must be 
treated graphically or by some method of 
successive approximations. 

An example of the asymmetrical ele- 
ment is the metal-semiconductor contact. 
To the extent that Eq. (6.3) is an adequate 
representation of the characteristic, it may 
be handled analy1;ically in the obvious way 
of expanding % in powers of V and substitut- 
ing 7 = 7o cos oit. This power series may 
be put in harmonic form by the series 


cos” Oit 


n 

2 ^- 1 ] 




cos 2oit + 


{n even) 


and the analogous series of terms of the form 


when n is odd. This then leads to 




Jn + mN 


cos mo^t 


where 


i{(33t) 



cos moit 


y {hY,Yn\ 


here N is the exponent of the highest term retained in the power series 
expansion. A constant term (m = 0) and all higher harmonics to the 
iVth appear. The approximate nature of Eq. (5.3) does not warrant the 
retention of a large number of terms in the series, and more frequently 
this t 3 q)e of element is handled graphically. 

Figure 5.13 shows a typical copper oxide rectifier characteristic at 
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about 20°C. It is seen to depart considerably from either Eq. (5.3) or 
what might be considered the ideal rectifier characteristic of Fig. 5.14. 
The graphical analysis of the current through an oxide element produced 
by a sinusoidal potential wave shows an appreciable current loop in the 
undesired sense. However, these elements are entirely satisfactory for 



Fig. 5.13. — Sinusoidal potential wave applied to a copper-oxide rectifier 

most purposes, as a small inverse component is generally permissible. 
The average value of the current passed in the positive direction for the 
wave of Fig. 5.13 is about 1.6 amp. The effectiveness of an element 
as a rectifier is measured by the ratio of the difference in the areas of the 
two current loops to the sum of these two areas. This evidently depends 
not only on the shape of the characteristic of the 
element but also on the amplitude of the applied 
potential wave. The current of Fig. 5.13 gives 
an effectiveness of about 75 per cent. The ideal 
rectifier characteristic of Fig. 5.14 evidently rep- 
resents one that is 100 per cent effective for all 
potential waves. This idealized characteristic 
may be used to represent the behavior of actual 
oxide or thermionic rectifiers to a first approxima- Fig. 5.i4.-“idealized ree- 
tion in the analysis of rectifier circuits. characteristic. 

6.8. Examples of Contingently Nonlinear Elements —The illustra- 
tions here will be drawn from thermally sensitive elements only, and it is 
convenient to divide these into two classes. The first is that in which the 
element is customarily used in the absence of any direct-current com- 
ponent. The ordinary incandescent lamp is a typical example. The 
second class is that in which the mean temperature is maintained by an 
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external source of heat, which may be a source of direct-current power, 
and an alternating emf. is superimposed. This is typical of the employ- 
ment of thermistors in communication and control circuits. In both of 
the above cases the phenomena depend markedly upon the relative magni- 
tudes of the period of the alternating emf. and the thermal relaxation 
time of the element under its conditions of use. If the fluctuation in 




Volts 


(6) Thermistor. 

Fig. 5.15. — Contmgent nonlinear elements in alternating current circuits. 

eiirrent is very slow, the static characteristic will be followed approxi- 
mately; and if it is so rapid that the temperature is effectively constant, 
the characteristic followed will be a straight line through the origin and 
the mean operating point. Intermediate values of the period of alterna- 
tion lead to more complicated phenomena. 

In Fig. 5.15a the curve S represents the characteristic of a metal lamp 
filament. If this is placed in an alternating-current circuit, the mean 
equilibrium temperature will be determined by the power expended in 
the lamp and the external conditions by Eq. (5.6). This establishes the 
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point P on the characteristic, which, in turn, determines the mean effec- 
tive resistance. If the relaxation time is long compared vdth the period 
of current alternation, the straight line through P and the origin repre- 
sents the effective characteristic that determines f(^)* As this is a 
straight line, the lamp is essentially a linear element imder these condi- 
tions. If, however, the filament is very fine and the rate of heat loss 
from it large, r becomes small, and in the limit of a slowly alternating 
current the curve S is traversed as a characteristic. This is curved but 
symmetrical, and hence only odd harmonics appear. For the intermedi- 
ate case in which conditions are such that r is of the same order as the 
period of alternation, the temperature fluctuates appreciably at double 
the frequency of the current, since the maximum rate of heating occurs 
twice per cycle. As the filament is colder when i and V are increasing 
and hotter when they are decreasing, the characteristic traversed is 
given qualitatively by the double-valued dashed curve of Fig. 5.15a. 
Cases of this type of characteristic are generally handled more con- 
veniently graphically than analytically. However, this curve, in com- 
mon "with that of many other types of contingent!}^ nonlinear elements in 
alternating-current circuits, has a property which facilitates analytical 
discussion. As may be seen from the figure the curve is symmetrical 
about the origin in the sense that the branches 1 and 2 taken in sequence 
between the two extremes obey the condition i^iV) = — F). This 

means that the expression for the alternating-current wmve resulting 
from the application of a sinusoidal emf. has the property that its value 
at any instant is the negative of its value half a period before or after; 
i.e.j = '-{{cat ± x).* Taking a representative term in the Fourier 
expansion it is seen that the relation which must be fulfilled by each term 
is 

cos no)t = — cos {no)t ± mi) 

This is true only if is an odd integer as can be seen by expanding the 
right-hand term as products of sines and cosines. A similar condition 
shows that only odd n’s can occur for sine terms as well, and thus the 
wave contains only odd harmonics. In general both sine and cosine 
terms appear in distinction to the case of a single-valued characteristic 
such as thyrite. This implies a shift in phase for the current components. 

In Fig. 5.156 curve S represents the static characteristic of a therm- 
istor. It wiU be assumed that it is connected in a direct-current circuit 
having adequate effective sei'ies resistance to give the composite char- 
acteristic a positive slope at the operating point P, w^hich is determined 
by the power dissipated in the resistance and the rate of loss of heat to the 

* TMs same condition is commonly encountered in dielectric and magnetic 
hysteresis. 
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surroundings. It will further be assumed that the other resistances in 
the circuit are very high or that they effectively present very high resist- 
ances to any alternating erof. impressed on the thermistor terminals in 
order that the thermistor alone need be considered in the behavior of the 
alternating components of the current. One of the most important 
applications of thermistors is in the measurement of small amounts of 
alternating-current power or the intensity of electromagnetic radiation. 
The most precise measurements of small powers are made with balanced 
bridges, one arm of which is the thermistor. The usual practice is to 
balance the bridge iiith direct current, measuring the amount of direct 
current in the nonlinear element at balance. The alternating-current 

power or electromagnetic radiation is 
then added to the thermistor, un- 
balancing the bridge. Balance is re- 
stored by removing some direct-current 
power from the thermistor, and the 
change in direct-current power is then 
equal in magnitude to the alternating- 
current power added. A sensitivity 
of several microwatts is quite com- 
mon. The ultimate sensitivity de- 
pends on the stability of the bridge 
voltage supply and the compensation 
for variations in ambient tempera- 
ture. A simple thermistor bridge cir- 
cuit is shown in Fig. 5.16. One arm 
of the 'W’heatstone bridge consists of 
a thermistor, and the other three arms are temperature independent 
and equal to the resistance of the thermistor at the operating 
pomt. A variable resistance R' is placed in series with a resist- 
anceless batterj' of emf. 8. The current supplied by the battery 



Pig. 5.16. — Measurement of high fre- 
quency power with a thermistor. 


at balance is i = 




R' + R’ 


and the power dissipated in the thermistor is 




. , p - If a small amount of power Po supplied from an 
4(it -|- K) 

e.vtemal source is dissipated in the thermistor arm, then R' must be 
increased by an amount AR' in order that the total power dissipated in 
the thermistor remain constant. Thus 


_ P82 AR' 

“ 2(P'-fP)5 

Bridges of this tj^ie %\dth a sensitivity of 10"® watt per galvanometer 
division can be readily constructed. 
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If the alternating emf. applied to the thermistor is neither so rapid 
that the straight characteristic from P through the origin is followed nor 
so slow that the curve & is followed, the situation requires a more detailed 
analysis. Assume that the mean resistance characterized b}" the point 
P is i?p. Then from Eq. (5.5) 

R = = R^{1 + a^T - T^)) 

where is the temperature coefficient at P. Then writing x for (T — T,,) 
where x is assumed small, Eq. (5.6') is 

where To is the ambient temperature and r, the relaxation time, is 
H/p. If it is assumed that the emf. applied to the element is F = 
Fo(l + F' cos o)t)j the equation wiU be satisfied if the current is given by 
i = fo[l + F cos + \^)], where F' and F are considerably less than 
unity. Inserting Vi for P and F/f for R in ax = {R — Rp)/Rp the 
terms of zero order in the equation yield 

pQ == Foio = P(Tp — To) 

The first-order terms in F' and F yield equations that can be solved for 
and F : 

2oyrC 

\oyrY + (1 - C^) 

■(1 - cy - + 

_(1 + C)2 + (a>T)^J 

where C = apPo/p. Thus the phase difference between the alternating 
component of i and F and the amplitude of the alternating component of i 
depend on co, r, and the parameter C. If is either very large or very 
small, approaches zero and the voltage and current waves are in phase 
in accordance with the previous qualitative conclusions. The amplitudes 
of F differ in the two cases, being F' in the former and F'(l — C)/(l + C) 
in the latter. The factor (1 — C)/(l + C) may be shown to be the ratio 
of the static to dynamic resistance at P, corresponding to motion along 
the static characteristic for very low frequencies. For intermediate 
frequencies it is evident that a finite phase difference exists between F 
and F', which implies that the actual characteristic traversed is a small 
closed curve about the point P. 

The nature of this curve and the sense in which it is traversed depend 
on the sign and magnitude of the parameter C. By Eq. (5.6) C = 
ap(Tp — To). For metals is very small and positive so 4^ is positive 
but very small for all values of o> and F is approximately equal to F'. 
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For semiconductors such as thermistors ap is larger and negative of the 
order of —0.03 per degree centigrade. Thus it Ti — Ta exceeds about 
SO^C., tan ^ is negative for small values of car and becomes infinite for 
WT = (C' — 1): for increasing values of ca it approaches zero through 
positive values, ' both numerator and denominator being negative. The 
negative value of the denominator is associated with the negative slope 
of the thermistor chai-acteristic and corresponds to the fact that the 
thermistor under these conditions is not really a passive element but is a 
devdce that can draw on the direct-current power source to sustain small 
amplitude oscillations. The current amplitude, for values of C < — 1, 
varies smoothly from (1 - C) ''(1 + QV' to V for values of co t from zero 
to infinit}’. 

5.9. Rectifier Circuits.^^ — O.xide rectifiers are useful for relatively low 
alternating-current voltages. In the higher range, roughly from 100 to 
25,000 volts, the high-vacuum thermionic rectifier or gas discharge is 
used. For still higher voltages in the typical X-ray range only high 
vacuum tubes can be employed successfully. These three different 
types of rectifier all have different characteristic curves. The high- 
vacuum tj'pe obeys a law of the form i = 0 for F < 0 and i = 
for T” > 0. The tj’pical thermionic mercury-vapor rectifier passes no 
current in the negative sense and operates at a constant potential drop 
of from 10 to 15 volts when conducting. Thus in this case the cur- 
rent is limited only b3’ the resistance load in series vuth the rectifier. 
This imposes certain conditions on the type of load circuit that can be 
emploj'ed. If a large condenser is placed directly in series with such a 
discharge, in an alternating-current circuit, it presents very little resist- 
ance to the sudden surge of current which takes place when the rectifier 
breaks down and becomes conducting. As a consequence very large 
instantaneous currents will be drawn which may injure the cathode 
of the rectifier. For this reason and to suppress oscillations that may 
result from instability a series resistance (or reactance) is generally 
employed with this type of element. Oving to the constant potential 
drop in such an element the fraction of the total power dissipated in it is 
independent of the series load for any applied voltage. For the high- 
vacuum rectifier, however, the drop across it increases with increasing 
current and the fraction of the power dissipated in it increases as the 

* In the discussion of general alternating-current circuits it will be seen that a 
negative if/ corresponds to an inductive reactance and a positive ^ to a capacitative 
reactance. The changing of the denominator from negative to positive values for 
increasing a corresponds to changing from negative to positive values of effective 
resistance at ear = (C* — 1). At this point the resistive reactance of the thermistor 
is zero. 

* JoLLET, “Alternating Current Rectifiers,” John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 
1925. 
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resistance of a series load is decreased. For both types of rectifier the 
efficiency increases with increasing applied voltage. 

If the resistance represented by the line in the upper right-hand 
quadrant of Fig. 5.14 is the total resistance in the circuit , the figure 
represents very accurateh" the over-all characteristic of a vapor-rectifier 
circuit. The current axis, however, must be shifted to the left by an 
amount equal to the drop in the rectifier. The same figure just as it 
stands may be used to represent approximately the behavior of the 
high-vacuum or oxide rectifier circuit. The approximation becomes 
better as the series resistance is increased for then the nonlinear char- 
acteristic of the rectifier element itself becomes of less importance. In 
the following brief discussion of various rectifier circuits this type of 
characteristic is assumed. 

Figure 5.17 represents the simplest type of rectifier circuit and the 
current wave passing through it under the influence of an applied sinu- 
soidal potential. The positive-current loops are sinusoidal and the 
negative ones are entirely suppressed. Such a circuit is known as a 
half-wave rectifier. The current is obviously a pulsating one with a 
direct-current component and a series of alternating-current harmonics. 
For the general circuit calculations that can be carried out with the aid 
of the alternating-current theory of later chapters it is necessary to know 
the amplitudes of the various harmonics. The Fourier analysis of such 
a wave (Appendix B) is relatively simple. Choosing the zero of time 
at a current maximum, {(t) = f( — 0- This is characteristic of the cosine 
function and hence i may be represented as a cosine series. Writing x 
for cct 

i ^ ai cos X + a 2 cos 2x + as cos Zx + cos ix + ' • • 
From the curve of Fig. 5.17 


2=0 for —T < a' < and < x <t and f = 7 cos a' for — ^ < x <Z 


Hence 


I r- 

0-71 — I 


COS X cos nx Sx 


L r 
2d . 


[cos (n — l)a: + cos (n + l)ar] dx 


^ sip ~ 1)^ . sin {n + l)x 
2t n — 1 w -f- 1 
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If n is odd, this expression vanishes unless n = 1, in which case the first 
term becomes I /2. If n is even, the expression is seen to reduce to 


Thus 


Q>n 


^ 1 
TT n— 1 


cos 



i = — { H + T cos 0 )^ + i cos 2o3t — — cos 4:oot + ^ cos 6coi * * • 

T \2 4 o 10 6o 

(5.13) 

I may also be written as Vo/Rj where Vo is the peak alternating-current 

potential applied to the circuit and 
R is the effective resistance during 
the conducting half cycle. The am- 
plitude of the first harmonic is 7r/2 
times the amplitude of the constant 
term and the second harmonic has 
f the amplitude of the constant 
term. 

Figure 5.18 (a and b) shows two circuit arrangements for utilizing 
both halves of the potential wave. If the mid-point of the alternating- 
current circuit is available as in the case of a center-tapped transformer 
or with a center-tapped resistance across the line, the simple circuit shown 
at a may be used. In this case the peak potential applied to the load 
is only half the peak potential between the alternating-current lines but 
the potential applied to the rectifier in the reverse direction is equal to 


AC. I Locrc/ 

Rectifier 

‘ lA A A 
+ — *■ 

Fig. 5.17. — Half-wave rectification. 



■ lAiQAAAA 

Fig. 5.18. — Full-wave rectification. 

the peak potential. At 6 four rectifier elements are shown in a bridge 
circuit. This accomplishes the same pxirpose without the use of a mid- 
point. The potential across the rectifier system and load is the same 
as that across the line; the effective rectifier resistance in series with the 
load is twice that of a single element. The current wave produced by 
such circuits is shown in the same figure. This is evidently equal to the 
sum of the expression for tne current represented by Fig. 5.17 plus a 
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similar expression displaced along the time scale half a period. On 
adding to Eq. (5.13) a similar expression with oot replaced by + tt), 
we obtain 


• 4/n 1 

^ = — 1 o + o 2bit 

t\2 3 


1 1 

COS icot + cos &0)t 
15 do 


) 


This represents the current output of an ideal full-wave rectifier. The 
fundamental or first harmonic is absent; otherwise the current is twice 
that from a half-wave rectifier. 

The use of condensers in a rectifier circuit permits the output voltage 
to be increased to any integral multiple of the alternating-current volt- 
age. Figure 5.19 shows a circuit for supplying a unidirectional voltage 
equal to tvdce the peak alternating potential. Neglecting the load, it is 
seen that each condenser is charged to the peak value of the alternating- 
current wave once each cycle. The condensers are charged in such a 
sense that their potentials add together and the 
total voltage across them is thus twice the peak 
value of the alternating potential. The circuit 
constitutes a full-wave rectifier with a current 
wave similar to that in Fig. 5.18. An analysis 
of the potential appearing across the load 
required the use of the general alternating- 
current theory of resistance-capacity circuits. 

However, the approximate ratio of the magnitude of the second har- 
monic component to the direct-current component can be found from 
elementary considerations. Each condenser is charged once a cycle to a 
potential F/2, where V is the potential appearing across the load. Then 
the charge flows out of this condenser through the load resistance R for a 
time approximately equal to the period r of the alternating-current cycle. 
This current may be written approximately 


1 

= 

=c 

r| 

AC. 1 

J 

i 

=c 





xLoad 


Fig. 5.19. — Rectifying and 
potential-doubling circuit. 
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Thus the percentage voltage fluctuation across the load is seen to be 
of the order of the ratio of tvice the alternating-current period to the 
time constant of the circuit. 

Very commonly a so-called three-phase alternating-current dis- 
tributing system is used. The potential of each of three wires fluctuates 
sinusoidally vdth respect to the ground or any neutral point. These 
potential waves are not in phase but are equally spaced in time so that the 
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maxima of an}' two of these waves are separated by a time r/3. This 
corresponds to a phase lag of 27r/3, or 120®. By the use of three elements 
such a system of waves may be rectified partially, or by means of six, 
full-wave rectification can be obtained Figure 5.20 shows a circuit 
for full-wave rectification and also the components making up the final 
current output. The sum of these components is seen to recur period- 
ically after each interval of time of length t/6. This means of course 
that the lowest harmonic appearing is that which has a period of t/6 or the 
6th harmonic of the original alternating-current wave. The series thus 


Three- 

phase 



Load 


bca bcabc 



Fi<i. 5.20. — Three-phase full-wave-rectification. 


contains a constant term and the 6th, 12th, 18th, etc., harmonics. Add- 

TC TT 

ing together the three waves from — g to -bg about a point of symmetry 


i = 1 cos wt + I cos 
— 2 I cos wf 


3^ "I" ~ ^ 


The symmetry is such that only cosine terms appear and the coeflficients 
a„ are given by the following integral: 


2X12, f6 , 

On = / I COS Ctfi cos neat d{eai 

^ Jo 


,t) 


12 


IT (n^ — 1) 

Thus the current may be written 


with alternate -f and — signs 


i = f ^ COS 6eai - ^3 cos 12coi -f • • • 

Here I is the amplitude of an individual current wave. The amplitude 
of the first periodic term to occur in the series which is the 6th harmonic 
is only about 6 per cent of the constant term. Thus the periodic terms 
in the output of a full-wave three-phase rectifier are small and for many 
purposes they may be entirely ne^ected. 
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Problems 

1. A mercury-vapor rectifier operating with a 15-volt drop is in series with a resist- 
ance of 100 ohms. Calculate the voltage drop across each element, the total circuit 
voltage, and the ratio of the power lost in the rectifier to that supplied to the circuit 
for the following direct cuirents: (a; 1 amp.; (h) 0 064 amp 

2. A high-vacuum thermionic rectifier with the characteristic i — I0”-T^'- ^n 
amperes and volts) is in senes with a resistance of 100 ohms. Calculate the voltage 
drop across each element, the total circuit voltage, and the ratio of the power lost 
in the rectifier to that supplied to the circuit for the same two currents as in the pre- 
ceding problem. 

3 . A bridge circuit is constructed of elements of thyrite for which A =31 X lO""® 
(in units of volts and amperes) and resistances of 100 ohms. Calculate the applied 
voltage for which there is no current through the load resistance. 

4. Using the constants of the preceding problem and a load resistance of 1,000 
ohms, calculate: the current through the load; the voltage across it; and the potential 
applied to the bridge for the condition of minimum output variation. 

6. An alternating voltage given by F = 3 sin oit is apphed to the rectifier bridge 
of Fig. 5 185. If the effective resistance of a rectifier element is 1 ohm and that of the 
ioad is 3 ohms, calculate the maximum voltage drop across the load and the direct- 
current component of the current through it. 

6. Find both analytically and graphically the current wave through a rectifying 

element with the characteristic: t = — O.IF for — 10 < F < 0 and ^ for 

0 < F < 10 vith an applied voltage wave V = 5 sin ojt Find the charge passed in 
each direction per cycle. 

7. Calculate the amplitudes of the constant term and the harmonics for the current 
wave when a potential Fo sin is applied to an element for which 2 = aF(F ■+■ 25) 
(where Fo is less than the absolute magnitude of 5). Plot the characteristic and 
analyze the wave graphically as well. 

8. Two sinusoidal voltage waves 6 sin and 3 sin 2TP2i (where, for instance, 
vi is 100,000 and V 2 is 1,000 cycles per second) are applied to a nonlinear element with 
a characteristic of the form i — F(F + 10). Calculate the amplitudes of the current 
components. Note which of these is the carrier, which are the side bands, etc. 

9. An 80 per-cent-modulated voltage wave F = 5 cos 27r?'i^(l + 0.8 cos 27ry2t) is 
applied to the nonlinear element of the preceding problem. Calculate the amplitudes 
of the constant term and the various harmonic components. 

10. Using the cubic approximation for the characteristic of a filament (Sec. 5.4) 
calculate the amplitudes of the current harmonics for a sinusoidal potential wave of 
very long period. 

11. Plot the over-all characteristic of a circuit containing a thyrite element for 
which A =3.1 X 10"® (units of amperes and volts) and a series resistance of 100 ohms 
from 0 to 200 volts. Use it to analyze graphically the current produced by the voltage 
150 sin (at. 

12. If a potential wave 2Fo sin (at is applied to the rectifier circuit of Fig. 5.18a 
and the rectifiers are mercury-vapor tubes with a drop of F' when conducting, derive 
the expressions for the Fourier coefficients of the current. 

13 . Draw a circuit for a half-wave three-phase rectifier and show that the out- 
put current is given by 

* = vS + i - jgoos 12co{ + ■ • • ) 

where 1 is the amplitude of a single current wave. 
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14. A voltage wave V = 150 sin wi is applied to a circuit made up of a resistance 
of 47.7 ohms and a mercury-vapor rectifier operating at a potential drop of 15 volts 
when conducting. Find the current wave. 

16. A potential wave of the form = Fo cos <d is applied to the terminals of a 
thermionic rectifier for which i = for T’' > 0 and z = 0 for F <0. Show by 

means of the gamma function that i can be vTitten 

4F^“ 

i = l-^(0.493 + 0 810 cos coi + 0.423 cos 2o}t + 0.090 cos Scot - 0 038 cos 4o3t • • ^ ) 

[the recursion formula Eq (5.12) applies]. 

16. Plot the ratio of the dynamic to the static resistance as a function of F using 
the characteristic of Prob. 7. 

17. Assuming a parabolic characteristic, as in Prob. 7, and a sinusoidal apphed 
potential, show that the ratios of both the imidirectional term and the amplitude of the 
second harmonic to that of the first harmonic are given by 

1 /max /min 

2 Zmax d" fmm 


where /max and /mm are the absolute values of the positive and negative current peaks, 
respectively, 

18. Assuming a cubic characteristic, i = oF -f feF®, show that the ratio of the 
amplitude of the third harmonic to that of the fundamental for a sinusoidal applied 
emf . is given by 

1 ItDBX 2/g 

2 /max ”1“ Ix 


where /mw is the maximum value of the current and Ix is the magnitude of the current 
wave of a period from a current zero. 

19. A condenser of capacity C which is charged to a potential Fo at a time t = 0 
discharges through an element with the characteristic i « AF”. Show that the 
potential at any later time t is given by 

7 = + 


20. Show that the conduction characteristic t = AF» can be formally accounted 

1 


for if the conduction electrons are retarded by a force 



where e is the 


electronic charge, v the drift velocity, and n is the number of conduction electrons 
per unit volume. A' is A multiplied by the length of the specimen to the power a 
and divided by the area of cross section. 

21. A single side band of the form 


F* 5= Fi cos (oJr Wa)i 


is added linearly to a potential wave of the carrier frequency 


Fc = Vz cos COrf 


Show that the combination can be written 

F» -f- Fc — (F| F| -f* 2FiFg cos cooi)^ cos (wr Hh <f>) 
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w here 


= tan“i - 


sin U!at 


cos + 


h 

Vi 


which represents a 100 per cent modulated wave if Vi = Y^. 

22. A potential wave of the form F = cos (jsti is applied to an antenna which 
may be thought of as a pure resistance. The same wave is then modulated a fraction 
a and applied to the same antenna. Show that the power P consumed at the carrier 
frequency is the same in both cases and that in the second case an additional amount 
(a/2yP is consumed at each of the side-band frequencies. Assuming that the carrier 
frequency is available at the receiver (hence only one side band need be radiated j, 
show that 2 + (2/a)^ as much useful power can be radiated by the transmitter if all 
components but one side band are suppressed. 

23. The characteristic of a copper oxide rectifier for small voltages is given by 
Eq (5 3). Show that if a small sinusoidal voltage is applied, the rectified current 
is 6/2 times the power consumed. Find the ratio of the amplitude of the current of the 
fundamental frequency to that of the second harmonic. 

24. Assuming that four rectifier elements having characteristics given by Eq. (5.3) 
are arranged in a bridge as shown in Fig. 5.18 with a load resistance E, show that the 
current through the load is given in terms of the applied voltage by the following 
transcendental equation 




Determine the effective input resistance of the bridge, and show- how' the equations can 
be solved graphically. 

26. Using Eqs. (5.5) and (5.6), show that the extreme values of V for a thermistor 
occur at the temperatures 

where the minus sign corresponds to a maximum and the plus sign to a minimum. 
Derive the extreme values for the resistance, current, and potential difference. 

26. Plot the thermistor characteristic of Fig. 5.1 on a linear scale, and determine 
graphically the value of the resistance that, W'hen placed in series with it, will yield 
the composite characteristic having an extended region representing an approximately 
constant potential difference across the two elements. 

27. For a thermally sensitive resistance show that the ratio of the dynamic 
resistance Rp = (dVldi)p to the static resistance Rp - (V/i)p at the point p is given 
by 

E; _ 1 + japPom 

Rp 1 - (apPo/iS) 

w'here ap is the temperature coefficient of resistance, Po is the direct-current power 
being supplied, and /3 =* Pq/{Tp - Po), where To is the ambient temperature. 



CHAPTER VI 

CHEMICAL, THERMAL, AND PHOTOELECTRIC EFFECTS 

6.1. Conduction, of Electricity in Liquids.— Liquids may be roughly 
di-vided into three classes on the basis of their conductivities. It was 
seen in Sec. 3.2 that certain ones have very low conductivities of the 
order of mho per meter. The paraffin oils and certain aromatic 
liquids such as xylol are representative of this class. They are widely 
used as insulators and dielectrics. Then there is the class of pure liquids 
represented by the alcohols and water, which have conductivities of the 
order of 10'^ times as great. These are in general unsatisfactory as 
insulators or as conductors. The third class is represented by a solution 
of an acid, base, or salt in water. These solutions have conductivities of 
the order of 10® times that of pure water. For many purposes they may 
be considered as good conductors though their conductivities are less 
by a factor of about 10“® than the tjqrical metallic conductors. These 
.solutions of large conductivity are knowm as electrolytic solutions and the 
solute (dissolved substance) is called an electrolyte. 

Electrol^^dic conduction follows approximately the ohmic law. 
However, the current is not carried by electrons as in the case of metallic 
conduction but by the more massive positive and negative ions that 
are present in great abundance in such solutions. This is demonstrated 
by the depo.sition of the components of the dissolved substance at the 
electrodes vrhen a current flows between them. Consider a solution of 
a copper salt in which are inserted two copper electrodes. If an elec- 
tromotive force is applied between them, a current is observed to pass 
from one to the other through the solution. This current flow is accom- 
panied by a wasting of the anode (positive electrode) and a deposition 
of copper on the cathode (negative electrode). The sum of the masses 
of the two electrodes remains constant. The amount of copper trans- 
ferred from one electrode to the other is found to be proportional both 
to the current strength and to the time of flow, i.e., it is proportional to 
the total charge which has passed through the solution. If a si mil ar 
experiment were performed with some other element, say a sUver salt 
solution and silver electrodes, the same phenomenon would be observed. 
If these two cells were placed in series in an electric circuit, it would be 
found that the ratio of the mass of the copper deposited to that of the 
silver was the same as the ratio of the chemical equivalents of the two 
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substances. The chemical equivalent is the atomic weight divided by 
the charge per ion, or valence. 

A systematic study of the phenomena accompanying electrolytic 
conduction was first made by Faraday and on the basis of his observa- 
tions he formulated the following laws: 

The mass of a substance liberated at an electrode by the passage of an 
electric current is proportional to the total charge that has passed. 

The mass of a substance liberated at an electrode is proportional to the 
chemical equivalent of the substance. 

Writing m for the mass in grams, M for the atomic or molecular 
weight, and v for the valence, these two laws may be expressed by the 
equation 

Mit 


where F is the constant of proportionality that must be introduced. 
This constant is known as the faraday. If N is the number of atoms per 


mole (one mole is equal to M gm. of the sub- 
stance) and n is the number of atoms trans- 
ferred from one electrode to the other, then 
Mjm N fn. Each ion carries with it a 
charge ve^ where e is the electronic charge. 
Therefore the total charge passed it is nve. 
Making these substitutions in the above equa- 
tion, it is found that 



'Ag NO3 soln. 


F = Ne 


Fig. 6.1. — Silver voltameter. 


Thus F is the product of these two fundamental atomic constants. This 
relation provides the most accurate method of determining N in terms 
of the experimental values of F and e. 


The faraday is by delinitioii the product of the chemical equivalent and the total 
charge passed diwded by the mass deposited. The experimental cell for determining 
the mass in terms of the current and time is known as a voltameter. Two of these are 
standard, one the copper voltameter and the other the silver voltameter. The copper 
voltameter consists of tw'o copper electrodes immersed in a 25 per cent solution of 
CUSO4 acidulated with 1 per cent H2SO4. The standard current density is 20 ma. per 
square centiiheter of cathode surface, and it is the increase in mass of the cathode that 
is measured. It is found that 0.0003294 gm. of copper is deposited for each coulomb 
of electricity that passes. A standard form of the silver voltameter is shown in Fig. 
6.1. A platinum bowl forms the cathode and it contains a 15 or 20 per cent solution 
of AgNOs- A silver anode immersed in this solution is surrounded by a porous cup to 
prevent any particles which may become loosened from falling on the cathode and 
being occluded in the electrically deposited layer. For details of the precautions 
which must be taken to achieve the highest accuracy reference should be made to a 
more complete account.^ As a high accuracy can be achieved in this type of experi- 

^ Bikge, Eeports on Progress in Physics, Fhys. Soc. London^ 8, 112 (1941). 
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iiient, it \^as used prior to 1948 to provide the legal or international definition of the 
ampere. An ampere was defined in that system to be the current which when flowing 
through a properly designed silver voltameter deposits silver upon the cathode at the 
rate of 0 00111800 gm. per second* This definition was chosen in order to make the 
international ampeie equal as nearly as possible to the absolute practical ampere 
which is now the unit of current. The most careful experiments with silver and 
iodine voltameters yield the following values for the faraday on the two alternative 
standard conventions regarding atomic weights. 

F = 96,487 ± 10 eoulombs/gram equivalent (chemical scale) 

= 96,514 ± 10 coulombs /gram equivalent (physical scale) 

On the chemical scale the mean atomic weight of oxygen is taken as 16, and on the 
physical scale the atomic weight of the light isotope of oxygen is taken as 16. 

An electrolyte may be thought of as a substance whose molecules are 
held together largely by electrical forces. When an electrolyte is dis- 
solved, the forces binding together the components of the molecule 
are w^eakened because of the high dielectric constant of the solvent {k 
for water is about 80). This results in a certain fraction of the molecules 
splitting up into positive and negative ions. Each of these primary 
ions may attract to itself several solvent molecules which remain bound 
to it quite firmly and this molecular aggregate drifts slowly through the 
solution under the influence of the applied field. The negative ions which 
reach the anode transfer their excess electrons to that electrode and the 
positive ions are neutralized by the electrons they receive from the 
cathode. These ions may react with the material of the electrodes or 
they may simply be liberated or deposited as neutral molecules. For 
instance, in the case of copper electrodes immersed in a copper sulphate 
solution 

Copper — Copper sulphate — Copper Cell 

Reaction at the anode: SO“ + Cu = CUSO4 + ( ) 

Reaction at the cathode: Cu++ = Cu + (+ +) 

In the case of platinum electrodes in sulphuric acid 

Platinum — Sulphuric acid — Platinum Cell 

Reaction at the anode: SO~ + H 2 O = H 2 SO 4 + 0 + ( ) 

Reaction at the cathode: 2H+ = 2H + (+ -f ) 

Not all of the solute molecules are dissociated into their component 
ions. The process of dissociation is a typical chemical reaction and 
the degree of ionization is governed by the law of mass action. The 
resultant conductivity of the solution is determined by the number of 
ions per unit volume and the rate at which they travel through the 
solution. Assume, for instance, that a salt is dissolved in water and 
that there are n' molecules of the salt per unit volume of the solution. 
Consider for simplicity that the ions are univalent and that dissociation 
consists in the splitting of the molecule into one positive and one negative 
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ion, each of charge ±e. Then nj = nj = an', where nj and nj are 
the numbers of positive and negative ions per unit volume, respec- 
tively, and a is the fraction of the molecules dissociated. As Ohm’s 
law is found to hold, the velocity of drift of the ions must be proportional 
to the electric-field strength. Writing u for the mobility of an ion 
which is the velocity per unit field, the current density becomes 

-f 

= aen'{Ui. -f M2)E 


The conductivity c is the ratio i^/E, and the equivalent eonductmty 
X is defined as the conductivity per unit equivalent concentration, i.e., 


X 



ati'siui -]- M2) 

mjMV 


= aNe{ui -f M2) = aF{ui -f M2) 


( 6 . 1 ) 


Anode 


Cathode 


The equivalent concentration c of a univalent electrolyte is the number 
of moles (rn/ilf) per unit volume ( 7 ). Thus the equivalent conducthity 
is proportional to the degree of dis- 
sociation and to the sum of the 
mobilities of the two t3rpes of ions. 

Suitable experiments can be devised 
to determine the separate mobilities, 
but these will not be discussed. 

Varying the concentration affects 
in general both the degree of dis- 
sociation and the mobilities mi and U2. Fig. 6 . 2 . — Evolution of oxygen and 
In the case of stwaHed “weak elec- 
trolytes,” such as ammonia (NH4OH) 

and acetic acid (CH 3 COOH), the mobilities are found to depend very 
little on the concentration and X may be considered to depend on c only 
through a. In accordance 'with the law of mass action the dependence 
of cu on c is given by 

_ K 



where if is a constant which contains the temperature. When c becomes 
very small, it is evident that a approaches unity. The limiting con- 
ductivity at zero concentration is written Xo and it is evident from 
Eq. (6.1) that for weak electrolytes a = X/Xo. By measuring con- 
ductivities at decreasing concentrations Xo can be found by extrapolation 
(using the mass-action law), and hence X can be found at any concentra- 
tion and the value of the constant K can be determined- In the case of 
^ ^strong electrolytes'^ such as KCl, NaCl, AgNOa, ©tc., dissociation is 
practically complete at any ordinary concentration (i.e., a is approximately 
unity) and the variation of X with concentration is largely due to the 
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variation in the mobilities of the ions.* It may be shown in this case 
that the equivalent conductmty is proportional to the square root of 
the concentration, i.e., X — Xo " ac'-. This theoretical expression, 
which was discovered empirically by Kohlrausch, has been well verified 
and may be used to determine Xo, the equivalent conductivity of the 
strong electrolyte at zero concentration, by extrapolation. The tem- 
perature of the solution also affects the conductmty of the electroljrie. 
In general it decreases the degree of dissociation and increases the ion 
mobilities. The net result on the conducti\'ity can be represented 
roughly for practical purposes by means of a temperature coefficient of 
2 per cent. That is, if X is the conductmty at, say, 18°C., the conduc- 
tirity Xr at a temperature T can be written X, = X[1 -f- 0.02(7’ — 18)]. 

In the preceding discussion Ohm’s law has been assumed for elec- 
trolytes, That it does hold for similar electrodes in a common solution 
and in the absence of complicating effects was shown by Kohlrausch. 
The chief complicating factor is polamation. This comes from some 
inhomogeneity in the electrolyte caused by the ionic motion. As an 
example consider platinum electrodes in a sulphuric acid solution. 
When the SO— reaches the anode, it gives up its charge and combines 
with a water molecule to liberate oxygen. At the cathode hydrogen is 
liberated. The electrodes are surrounded by bubbles of these gases 
and behave more or less like oxygen and hydrogen electrodes. The 
potential drop in the surface layer depends on the fraction of the surface 
effectively covered by these gases which is in turn determined by the 
nature of the electrode surfaces and the current density. The effect 
of polarization on resistance measurements may be greatly reduced by 
the use of alternating current. The familiar Wheatstone bridge is 
generally used for such measurements; the device for determining the 
balance condition is usually a pair of headphones. At high frequencies 
one arm of the bridge must be shunted by an appropriate capacity to 
neutralize that of the conductivity cell in order to obtain a satisfactory 
balance {cf. Sec. 13.5). The reason for the use of alternating current 
may be seen from the following approximate analysis: Assuming an 
ohmic resistance for the solution and that the gas layers give rise to a 
polarization potential proportional to the total charge q passed, but in 
the opposite direction, the potential difference between the electrodes 
is pven by 

V = Ri + Pq 

where P is a constant of proportionality. 

Writing dq/dt for i and a««tiTniTig an alternating potential To sin 

' For the devdopment of the theory of strong electrobrtes see Debye and Hflckel, 
Phyt. Zeit., 24. 305 (1923); Onsager, Phya. Zeit., 27, 388 (1926). 
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+ ^? = sin o^t 

This is of the form of Eq. (C.o) of Appendix C. Substituting the con- 
stants in the above equation for those in Eq. fC.b) and neglecting the 
transient term containing the arbitrary constant a., q becomes 

Vt, { I . ^ , P A 

« - - P-- (a ™ "* + w "V 

or i, which is equal to dq/dt, is given by 
^ ^ X (1 + (P/Ea))2)}= 

where <p = tan"”^ (P/i?aj). If the frequency is made very large, the 
second term in the denominator becomes negligible. Thus, at high 
frequencies, Ohm^s law {i = V /R) is approached. Also, (p approaches 
zero which means the current is in phase with the potential. 

The specific conductance (conductivity) may be deduced from the 
resistance measurement if the geometrical constant of the cell is known. 
The following table gives the conductivities of certain representative 
solutions in reciprocal ohm centimeters or mho/cm. at 18°C for various 
concentrations. 


Table I 
(KoHrausch)^ 


Solute 

10 % 

20 % 

0 

CO 

40% 

50% 

60% 

70% 

80% 

Giy total wt.) 

NaCl . 

0 121 

0 196 







ZnS04 . . . 

0 032 

0.047 

0 044 






AgNOs . . i 

0.048 

0.087 

0 124 

0.157 

0.186 

0.210 



NaOH 

0.309 

0.328 

0.207 

0.121 

0.082 

i 

! 


HCl 

0.630 

0.762 1 

0.662 

0.515 


j 



HNOs 

0 461 

0.711 

0.785 

0 733 

0 631 

1 0.513 

0 396 

0 267 

H 2 SO 4 .. 

0.392 

0.653 

0.740 

0 680 

0.541 

0.373 

0.216 

0 111 


^ Multiply entries by 100 to express them in mhos per meter. 


6.2. Voltaic Cells. — The name voltaic cell is given to an ordinary 
electrolyiiic cell made up of two electrodes dipping in a common elec- 
trolyte if a potential difference is thus spontaneously created between 
the electrodes. The electrodes need not be immersed in the same 
electrolyte, but they may dip into different solutions separated by some 
partition permeable to the ions. This difference of potential is produced 
by forces which are essentially of a nonelectrical nature. The electrical 
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enemy exjj'iifit*, :iii »xtfrmil eireuit counected to the cell terminals 
urizin hi <*'^e Tht^y are atomic or electronic forces and 

may b-* only parialiy uiid*^r-tuuJ by analogy with ordinary mechanical 
fern-. n#r :Ij^x aen<-ar ru h*. nindainenTally different in character. An 
aer*urtiLr ot tia-e reive" ill atenn<* term.< cannot be undertaken here, but 
riew an^ tin* ui niaiiy uf the phenomena discussed in the present 

(diiipTM* It i" through theui a> well a> the coulomb force, and the 
eie<*tr<jiaainL«*t5e forces tliat will be introduced later, that energy is trans- 
ferD'd iM^Tueen \ariou< forms: electrical, mechanical, chemical, 
thermal, and radiation. 

\'i»haic (“dl" may be thought of as devices for transforming chemical 

in*o ♦dectrieal f^nergy. The source of energy is the chemical “heat of 

H‘aetiuir': it give> ri>e to the potential difference between the cell 

terminals. Of course, if a current is 

: 5 .. drawn from the cell this potential 

b ’ ’ ‘1 difference is altered. It is first of all 

j — U — reduced by a quantity iRc, where Rc is 

’ the resistance of the cell. It is also 

j influenced by any polarization effects 

^ ^ that may occur. Cells which are 

,^07 u 1 \ cnC 5 > u designed for the production of current 

JOZHzSQa.^ Porous ^507oH2S04 ^ x xu 4 . i 

partition are of such a nature that polanzation 

Fig r* 3.— Sulphuric acid concentration does not occur or they contain a suita- 

ble depolarizing substance which reacts 

with the gases liberated at the electrodes. The true potential developed 

by a cell can be measured most simply if no current is drawn during 

the process. Thus a potentiometer is particularly suitable for such 


measurements. 

Concentration Cell . — The diffusion of one gas or vapor into another 
is a familiar physical phenomenon. If the concentration in an elec- 
trolyte is greater in one region than in another, the ions will diffuse 
from the concentrated to the dilute regions tiU equilibrium is established. 
This diffusion process may be used to produce a potential difference 
between two electrodes in regions of different ionic density. Such 
a detice is known as a concentration cell. Its action depends on a 
different rate of diffusion for the two types of ions; if they diffuse at the 
same rate, no potential difference is established between regions of 
different density. Let — D be the rate of diffusion of ions per unit area 
per unit concentration gradient (a negative sign is used because the 
ions move in the direction of decreasing concentration), n the number 
of ions per unit volume, u the mobility, e the charge per ion, and E the 
electric field. Using the subscripts 1 and 2 to distinguish positive and 
negative ions, then at the start when the densities of positive and negative 
ions at a given ooint are eaual. the current mav be 
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iv = — e(i)i — D 2 ) grad n + eEn(ui + M 2 ) 
Or, since (grad n)ln = grad (loge n), 


iv = en{ui + M2) 


E - 


(-Pi - -D2) 

(ill + ih) 


grad floge n) 


The second term in the bracket is the nonelectrical force per unit charge 
which is brought into existence by the concentration gradient. The 
first term is the conductmty [compare Eq. (6.1)]. The above equation 
is an example of the general ohmic law 


it, = cr(E + Fc) 


( 6 . 2 ) 


where Fc is a nonelectrical force which, however, produces the motion 
of charges from one point to another, i.e., an electric current. In electri- 
cal equilibrium E = — Fc and there is no current flow. If electrodes 
are placed at positions a and b and the concentrations at these points 
are ria and ni, the potential difference betvreen the electrodes is given by 


7 = n - Fa = 



Dl — D2 T fla 

i iOgc — 

-f- rtb 


If the D^s are the same or the ?^’s are the same, no potential difference 
exists. A general statistical mechanical relation exists between D and u 
for an atomic particle (Sec. 8.1) 

D = —u (6.3) 

e 

where T is the absolute temperature and fc is a constant (Boltzmann) with 
the value 1.37 X 10“^® erg or 1.37 X 10”-^ joule per degree centigrade 
per atom. Thus the potential difference produced by the difference in 
concentration can be written 


V = 


kT ui — 
e 



To obtain an idea of the order of magnitude of this potential difference, 
kT/e = 0.026 volt for 23° C. The ionic concentration gradient cannot 
be maintained indefinitely and eventually the potential of the cell will 
drop to zero. 

Chemical Cell . — In general, when an electrode is immersed in a 
solution, a potential difference develops betw^een the tw^o. In order to 
detect this potential difference, a second electrode must be inserted, 
but if it is of the same material and the electrolytic solution is homo- 
geneous, the conditions at each electrode are the same and there is no 
net potential difference between them. On the other hand, if the 
materials of the electrodes are dissimilar, a potential difference is in 
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ui'iiL'ml dovi'lcpeJ. The-ie phenomena were accounted for by Xemst 
un thf ba'i^ o: a tcnutncy for the atoms of the electrode to go into solution 
i:. riio form uf ior.-=. Thi-- tfudeacy is called a solution pressure. If 
ir i- iju'irive, rl.e aroiu' uf tiie el-crrude tend to go into solution as 
!• iu;>: if it ir- r.eaative. j motive ions tend to depo.sit on the electrode 
and lu'i* their e'larae. It. tiie ca-'e. the (dectrodc acquires a negative 
<‘!(arg‘* ut.i! in th(‘ .'■eeumi, a pu-itivi* ota*. If the electrodes are insulated 
tlie elecrru-'atic forct*' thu' brought into play counteract the solution 
jirc'.'Ure and limit the amount f>! metal that goes into solution. Solution 
pre'.'-ure i'i very 'iinilar to the more familiar osmotic presstire. The face 
of the electrode may be thought of a'^ a semipermeable membrane for 
ion.-;; the metal and the solution form the media on either side. 

.\.s''U riling that to a first appro-vimation the pressure of the ions is 

given by the perfect-gas Ian (pV = RT) 
the work done on allowing a mole of the 
substance to deposit is given by 

-RT log. 

so'n 

where p and P are the osmotic pressure 
Fio. 0.4. Chemifal cell. Darnell type. Solution and the solution 

pres.sure. re.speetively. This must equal the electrical work done, which is 
the product of the charge per mole and the potential difference between 
the solution and electrode; hence 



where v is the charge per ion or valence and V is the eledrode potential. 
Putting in numerical values (R — 8.314 joules/°C. mole) for IS^C. 

0.0251 , P 
V log, - 

The variation in electrode potential with concentration is due to the 
variation in p. In dilute solutions, to which the perfect-gas law applies, 
p is proportional to the concentration. Actually, of course, the measur- 
able quantity is the potential difference between two electrodes. Hence, 
it is a great convenience to choose one standard electrode and refer all 
other electrode potentials to it. For this purpose the so-called “hydrogen 
electrode” is chosen. It consists of a strip of platinum covered with a 
thin layer of platinum black (which occludes hydrogen) saturated with 
hydrogen at atmospheric pressure. The upper portion of the strip is 
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surrounded by an atmosphere of hydrogen and the lower portion dips 
into a solution of unit hydrogen ion “ activity.'’ The activity may be 
thought of as the effective pressure, t.e., the pressure as calculated from 
the concentration b}" means of the gas law corrected for any deviation 
from the latter. Table II gives the sign and magnitude of the potential 
of an electrode in equilibrium with an aqueous solution of its ions at 
unit molal activity and at a temperature of 25°C. with respect to the 
standard hydrogen electrode 


Table II 


Electrode Reaction 

Potential, Volts 

Li 

- e* 


Li- 

-2 96 

K 

— e 

= 


-2 92 

Na 

— e 

= 

Xa* 

~2 72 

Mg 

~2e 


Mg-^ 

— 1.55 

Zr 

- 2e 

= 

Zn- 

-0 76 

Fe 

- 2e 

= 

Fe^ 

-0 44 

Cd 

- 2e 

= 

Cd- 

-0 40 

Co 

- 2e 

= 

Co- 

-0 29 

Ni 

- 2e 

= 

Xi-^- 

-0 23 

Sn 

- 2e 

= 

Sn— 

-0 14 

Pb 

- 2e 

= 

Pb^+ 

-0 12 

Fe 

-3e 


Fe-^- 

-0 04 

H. 

- 2e 

= 

2H+ 

0 00 

Cn-- 

+ 2e 


Cu 

0.34 

h 

+ 2e 


21- 

0.54 


-r e 

= 

Ag 

0.80 


-r e 


Hg 

0 80 

Bra 

-r 2e 

= 

2Br- 

1.07 

CI 2 

4-2e 

= 

2C1- 

1 36 

Au--"-" 

4- 3e 


Au 

1.36 

F 2 

+ 2e 


2F“ 

1.90 


* e is used as the symbol for an electron. 

This table has many important applications, of which only a few 
will be mentioned. In the first place, the algebraic difference between 
the listed potential for two electrodes gives approximately the emf. 
that is developed by a ceU corresponding to the specifications. For 
instance, if a zinc electrode is immersed in a zinc sulphate solution of 
unit activity separated by a porous partition from a unit active solution 
of copper sulphate in which is immersed a copper electrode, the potential 
difference developed between the copper and zinc is 

0.34 ™ (-0.76) = 1.10 

volts. The Daniell cell, which is widely used, corresponds roughly to 
these specifications. If the two electrodes are joined by an external 
circuit, a current flows in it from the copper to the zinc. This maybe 
restated by saying that the electrons liberated in the zinc-electrode 
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reaction flow throiigii the circuit and neutralize the positive ions of 
i*opper at that electrode. Eventually all the chemical energy of the 
ceil h (it^iverei! ac electrical energy to the external circuit; the zinc 
cfjmpletely wa.^tes away or the emf. of the cell drops to zero 
owing to tile e-tablis!iment of chemical equilibrium. In this type of 
veil is .^hown in Fig. 6.4, polarization is relatively unimportant, 

for a gti> can be liberated only if the electrodes are impure, i.e., if there 
is 110 zinc for ilie S 0 “ to combine with in some small locality on the 
surface of the electrode. Such impurities also give rise to the phe- 
110111011011 of 'ducal action’^ which is essentially a small electrochemical 
circuit on the surface of an electrode. 

It may be deduced from Table II that if an electrode is inserted in a solution con- 
tairiing ions of a substance standing below it, the atoms of the electrode will go into 
.■'OliitioR and the other ions will deposit out. Thus if a zinc electrode is placed in a 
cc^pper sulpliate solution, zinc ions will replace those of copper until the electrode 
acquire*^ a copper coating. From the position of gold in the table it is evident that it 
will deposit on any of the other metals listed. The position of an entry with respect 
to hydrogen determines whether it -will dissolve in an acid solution with the simple 
repiucemcmt of hvflrogen on the electrode surface. The table also indicates the 
possibility of electrolWic separation of elements from a common solution. Consider 
a solution containing copper and silver ions in which two electrodes are inserted. As 
the emf. applied to them b increased, a point ttnll be reached at which the silver ions 
are deposited on the anode and this will occur at a potential 0.80 — 0.34 = 0.46 volt 
below that at which the copper mil leave the solution. The value of the potential at 
which electrolysis starts depends, of course, on the nature of the negative ion present, 
and the range of potential m which separation will take place is affected by the con- 
centrations of the metallic ions. Hotvever, a practically complete separation of these 
particular metals can be made in this way. The minimum voltage at which electroly- 
sis between two electrodes takes place is knoii^'n as the decomposition voltage. It 
depends on the nature of the electrode surfaces and the many factors that can effect 
them differentially. It can be determined from Table II in the simpler cases, but 
when, for instance, a gas is evolved at either electrode the situation is much more 
difficult to analyze and the previous simple discussion does not apply. 

Therjjiodynamic Theory. — The general thermodynamic theory of a 
primary cell is of interest. Chemical cells may be divided into two 
categories : reversible and irreversible. A reversible cell is one in which, if 
an electric current is sent through it in the sense opposed to the emf. 
of the cell, the chemical action is reversed. In an irreversible cell the 
chemical action produces a precipitate or evolves a gas and the process 
cannot be reversed by sending a current through it in the opposite 
direction. Strictly speaking, no process is reversible in the sense of 
reconversion of energy with no loss. In the case of an electric circuit 
there is always the joule heating but this can be made negligible 
in comparison with processes depending on the first power of i by keeping 
the current very small The Gibbs-Helmholtz equation, which is a 
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consequence of the fundamental laws of thermodynamics can be applied 
to a reversible cell. It may be written^ 

E = t{^ (6.4) 

where E is the internal energy, ^ is the ^^free energ3%’^ and T is the 
absolute temperature. The change in internal energy of the cell for the 
transfer of a mole of ions is Q, the chemical heat of reaction in joules 
per mole. The change in available or free energy is given by the product 
of the total charge transferred and the potential of the cell or Xev V, 
where e is the charge of an electron, v the valence of the ion and N the 
number of ions per mole. But Ne = F. the faraday and v and F are 
constant so Eq. (6.4) becomes 

e - 

for a chemical cell. This is a very important equation relating the chemi- 
cal quantity Q and the cell potential and temperature. It is chiefly 
of use in calculating Q from measurements of the other quantities that 
appear. A further discussion of this equation together with examples of 
its verification and use vill be found in treatises on physical chemistry. 

Practical Voltaic Cells , — Though the commercial production of 
electric current is carried out entirely by means of electromagnetic 
generators chemical cells still have important uses. The Daniell cell 
which is depicted in Fig. 6.4 has an amalgamated zinc cathode immersed 
in a 20 per cent H2SO4 solution and a copper anode in a saturated solution 
of CUSO4. The emf. developed is 1.06 volts. A more convenient form of 
cell for most purposes is the ^^dry ceU.^’ A cylindrical zinc case which 
forms the cathode is packed with moist NH4CI. The anode is a carbon 
rod at the center surrounded with Mn02 which reacts with the hydrogen 
liberated at that electrode and is the depolarizing agent. SulBicient 
moisture is present for electrolytic conduction. The top of the ceU is 
sealed with a resinous compound, and as a whole the ceU is portable, 
rugged, and dependable. The emf. developed is 1.53 volts when new. 

Special types of cells, which are carefully designed and constructed 
of suitable materials, will supply an exceedingly constant emf. if the cur- 
rents drawn are limited to very minute values. Their reproducibility and 
the constancy of the emf. developed is such that certain of these cells have 
been adopted as secondary standards of potential. The type in most 
general use at present is the Weston standard cell which is shovm dia- 
grammatically in Fig. 6.5. The cathode is a cadmium amalgam covered 
with a layer of CdS04 crystals. The electrolyte is a saturated solution 

^ See any thermodynamics text. 
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02 CdsO The anode is mercurj- which is covered with a HgsSOi-CdSOi 
{jaste w hich is in turn covered by a layer of CdSOi crystals. The emf. 

at 20T. i.- 1.01S7 volts; its variation ts-ith temperature is 
given liy the followins; exprc.'^'ion: 

I'r = 1.01S7T - 0.000037 (T - 20, i] 


The- cell i^ 
When nc'W 




C5 iCjT' 

Ca'sU,' S; 

(“3 . 


Iff 


hermetically sealed to eliminate many sources of variation, 
it is accompanied by a certificate of standardization; aging 
over a few years will produce changes 
in the emf. of only a few parts in 100,000 
if it is carefully used in suitably pro- 
tected potentiometer circuits. The in- 
ternal resistance is low and the effects of 
polarization are negligible for the minute 




*-C3S04 
ri3 575ro 


',Ca '2 j'i currents that are drawn. For the most 


PbO. 




accurate work a number of cells should 
Fia. 0.5. — Wpston normal standard be kept in use and compared with one 

another from time to time. Also com- 
parison with the primary standards of resistance and current must be 
made at regular intervals. 

In addition to primary cells there are certain so-called secondary 
or storage cells which are of commercial importance. These are revers- 
ible to such an extent that in practice the cells are charged by sending a 
current through them in such a sense as to reverse the normal chemical 
reaction responsible for the emf. of the cell. The commonest is the lead 

ceil which has a Pb cathode and a Pb 02 anode 

immersed in an H2SO4 solution with a specific 
gratity of 1.25. In order to decrease the 
internal resistance so that large currents may 
be drawn a number of plate electrodes are 
arranged in parallel separated by w'ooden 
spacers but in the same solution. Such a 
battery is shown in Fig. 6 . 6 . The cathodes 
are lead plates and the anodes are generally 
made by casting a Pb 02 paste in skeleton 
lead forms. During the discharge process SO~ reacts at the Pb plates 
to form PbSO^, and at the anode the H"*" probably reduces the Pb 02 
to PbO with the formation of water, and the PbO reacts with H 2 SO 4 to 
form more water and further PbSOi. The charging process is the 
reverse and all the PbSO^ disappears. The acid denaty falls as 
water is formed by the discharge process and when it reaches about 
1. 1 , the cell should be recharged. A hydrometer must be used to indicate 
the state of the cell, as the emf. changes very little from the charged to 
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H2O+H2SO4/ 

Sp grs 125 
Fig. 6,6. — ^Lead storage cell. 
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the discharged condition. "When fully charged, the emf. is about 2.05 
volts, when completely discharged it is of the order of 1.80 volts. The 
internal resistance of a batterj' may be made very low, of the order of 
0.01 ohm, and there is no appreciable polarization. The capacities of 
cells vary from 10 to 1,000 amp.-hr., i.e., from 3.6 X 10* to 3 6 X 10® 
coulombs. The only attention the cells need is the addition of distilled 
water from time to time to replenish that lost by evaporation. The 
chief disadvantage of these cells is their great weight. A lighter cell 
may be made with iron and nickel oxide electrodes in a 20 per cent KOH 
solution. This is known as the Edison cell and it has the further advan- 
tages of being more rugged and of not deteriorating when standing in 
a discharged condition. However, it has the great disadvantage that 
its emf. varies iiidely ■with the state of charge. Its maximum value at 
full charge is about 1.4 volts. 

6.3. Electron Structure of Crystals. — In order to present a more uni- 
fied picture of the electrical properties of matter in the solid state it is 
necessary to extend somewhat the very elementary description of solids 
in terms of the atoms composing them that was given in Sec. 1.1. This 
accoimt will necessarily be restricted to a simple qualitative presentation 
of those features which are necessary to understand the more salient 
phenomena with which the present chapter is concerned.* Crj'stals 
are composed of atoms or molecules associated together in a regular 
spatial lattice array. The particular configuration assumed by these 
atoms is presumably determined by the equilibrium of the various forces 
of electrical and nonelectrical natures concerned in atomic interactions. 
The electrons that are most firmly bound to the indi\'idual atoms are but 
little influenced by the presence of the neighboring atoms. On the other 
hand, electrons whose binding energy is not great in comparison with the 
interaction energy of the atoms in the crystal are profoundly affected by 
the presence of adjacent atoms. The phenomena with which we are 
here concerned are interpretable in terms of the behavior of these more 
loosely bound or valence electrons, and a brief account will be given of 
their properties on the basis of elementary quantum-theory concepts. 

The outstanding feature of atomic structure is the discrete set of 
energy states or levels that can be occupied by the electrons of a single 
isolated atom. These states are very precisely determ i ned, and a change 
in the atom from one state to another is accompanied by the absorption 
or emission of the energy difference between them as exhibited by atomic 
line spectra. The description of atoms in terms of these energy levels is 
merely another way of specif 3 dng the motion of the electrons composing 

* General references: Mott and Jones, “Properties of Metals and Alloys,” Oxford 
University Press, New York, 1936: Seitz, “Modem Theory of Solids,” McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York, 1940. 
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X heir btructure. A basic law of this structure is that no two electrons can 
i.e speeitied in precisely the same way in terms of the series of parameters 
necessary to characterize their motion. This is known as the exclusion 
itrinctpU. ^Hien atoms are brought together to form a crystal, the 
aggregate may be thought of in the same terms as for the indmdual 
atoms The total number of energy levels is the sum of the energy levels 
for eacii atom, but their actual magnitudes are altered by the spatial 
proximity of the atoms and consequent energj' of interaction between 
them. The vast number of levels thus brought into existence by bring- 
ing, say. 10-'' atoms together to form a crx-stal block renders the density 
of levels in certain energy intervals so great that for practical purposes it 


■'■.Sw.'ator cr Semi conductor 

.’’■crcva'ert r-eV.- 
I'c conductor 


General 

metallic 

conductor 



is essentially a continuum over these intervals. Such groups of level 
continua are known as energy bands. The bands arising from atomic 
energy levels of different tjqjes may cr may not overlap, depending on the 
particular atoms ccncemed and their spacing in the cr3ratal. The elec- 
trical properties that the crj-stal exhibits can be described most succinctly 
in terms of this band structure and the number of electrons that occupy it 
under the limitations on their motion imposed by the exclusion principle. 

Figure 6.7 illustrates schematically the three types of atuation that 
may arise in the formation of bands. The designations s and p for the 
lowest and next lowest bands are carried over from atomic nomenclature 
in which these letters refer to electronic angular momenta in the group of 
low-energy states. If the band resulting from the coalescence of s states 
is separated by an energy of several electron volts from that arising from 
the p states, there is little likelihood that the distribution of thermal 
energj- among the s electrons will enable any appreciable number of them 
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to achieve entrance to the p band and the intervening region is excluded 
from occupancy by electrons. Two eases may then be distinguished. 
The first is that in which all the levels in the s band are occupied by 
electrons; and as there are two atomic levels per atom, this is the situation 
when the atoms are divalent, i.e., have two electrons apiece. If all s 
levels are occupied, the direction and magnitude of the motion of each 
electron in the crystal are completely determined by the exclusion 
principle. The application of an electric field cannot alter this isotropic 
distribution of electron velocities. Hence there can be no net motion of 
charge in one direction under the influence of the field, and the crystal is 
said to be an insulator. On the other hand, if the atoms are monovalent, 
i.e.j have but one free s electron apiece, only half of the s levels are occu- 
pied and the application of a field can induce electrons to occup}" those 
levels in the band corresponding to a net motion in the direction deter- 
mined by the field. Thus a current flows, and the crystal is a conductor. 
Illustrations would be the monovalent metals lithium, sodium, copper, 
silver, etc. If the particular atomic energy levels and spacing in the 
crystal are such that the bands composed of a and p levels overlap [(c) of 
Fig. 6.7] there are available levels corresponding to electron paths having 
a net preponderance in the direction determined b}" the field, even in the 
case of divalent elements and conduction results. Illustrations are the 
divalent metals such as magnesium, calcium, zinc, and mercury. 

In the case that the separation between the s and p bands is quite 
small, AU of Fig. 6.75, the crystals are said to be intrinsic semiconductors 
(Secs. 5.2 and 5.4). When this forbidden energy range is of the order of a 
few tenths of an electron volt, thermal energies are significant in raising 
electrons from the full 5 band to the p band and the conductivity is very 
temperature dependent. The presence of foreign atoms in a crystal 
lattice may greatly increase the conductivity of an insulator, and such a 
material is said to be an impurity semiconductor. The dashes between the 
levels indicate schematically possible local impurity electron levels due to 
foreign atoms or imperfections in the lattice. These do not represent 
electrons that can move freely through the crystal, but they play a 
significant role in conduction phenomena. If these local levels are such 
that they can receive electrons, for example isolated positive ions 
imbedded in the lattice, and if they are not very high in energy above the 
top of the s band, they may gain occasional electrons that by virtue of 
their thermal energy are able to reach them. This process, by removing 
some electrons from the full s band, relaxes the conditions on the electron 
velocities and permits a net flow in one direction or conduction. Such 
materials are known as P-type semiconductors, as the carriers in the s 
band behave in some ways (Hall effect) as if they were positive charges. 
If the local levels on the other band are but little below the p band in 
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enoriy and anj Mich to have an excess of electrons associated with 
them, tlio}’ can cuniilbute tiie^e electrons to the p band on the absorption 
of tiierrnal erieriiy. ami cuiiductiun in that band results. Such impurity 
'-emicund?ic:ui> are knt-»wn as X-type. as the carriers behave consistently 
a,- if ti.cy were ni'^atively (dairgcd. 

Tiie way in which the conduction electrons distribute themselves in a 
band continuum primarily a function of the temperature, although 
it aNo d^^peri'i'" to ^ome tU'gree on the number of electrons per unit volume 
and nature of the levels in the hand. It can be shown on the basis of the 
'statistics that electrons are known to obey that the number u' of electrons 

per unit energj" interval per unit vol- 
t ume of the crj^stal is given by 



n' du = C- 


Vti du 




(6.5) 


+ 1 


Here u is the energy coordinate, C 
and the characteristic energy u' are 
functions of the number of electrons 
per unit volume and the nature of the 
band structure, h is Boltzmann’s con- 
stant, and T is the absolute tempera- 
ture. A representative graph of Eq. 
(0.5) is shown in Eig. 6.8 for r = 0 
and a large value of T. From the 
change in the form of the curve with 
r it is clear that higher energy levels 
tend to become occupied at the ex- 
pense of slightly lower levels as T in- 
creases. There is, however, little change in the occupancy of the lowest 
energj’ levels or in the total electronic energy with temperature. The 
average energj' of an electron at moderate temperatures can be calculated 
from Eq. i6.5i to be* 


Fig. 6.S — Plot of Eq. (6.5) for P * 0 
jind a high temperature. 



(6.61 


w'here «o is written for 


A2 fZn"Y „ • 

2m^V Sr) 


is the number of electrons per unit 


volume, and is the apparent mass of the electron as influenced by the 
lattice and electron structure forces. In case gaps exist in the band 
structure, as in Fig. 6.7 (6), their influence on the constants in Eq. (6.5) 
is verj' pronounced. However, if one is concerned principally with 


> Seitz, loc. cit. 
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electrons near the top of the energy distribution, i.e.y for which u is close 
to the exponential in the denominator is the dominant factor through 
which is influenced by T. If a gap in the allowed energy levels ot 
vfldth 111 occurs just above an increase in temperature enables some 
electrons to occupy levels immediately above it at the expense of those 
immediately below. The distribution of these electrons in energy ib 
exponential about a mean energ}" u" = it' + Xu '2. In consequence the 
number of electrons free for conduction is proportional to “ where Xu 
is the smallest energy gap in the general or local band structure that must 
be traversed by electrons in order that they may move freely through the 
structure. Thus the conductivity should vary exponentially with the 
temperature, becoming greater as the energy gap that must be traversed 
becomes smaller. This is in accordance with the semiconductor phe- 
nomena discussed in Sec. 5.4. 

The boundary or junction betw^een two different crystalline materials 
may be thought of as a membrane separating two different concentrations 
of electrons. The mean energy of the electrons on the two sides is given 
by Eq. (6.6) in terms of these concentrations, and the nature of the levels 
in the bands through the dependence of ii on n' and Thus the 
situation resembles somewhat that of the concentration cell. In equi- 
librium the concentrations adjust themselves in such a w'ay that no net 
work w^ould be done in taking an average mobile electron from one side 
to the other. Any electrical forces that may exist are exactly counter- 
balanced by the nonelectrical forces arising from the electron structures 
of the two metals. If an emf. is applied across the junction and electrons 
move from one side to the other, tvork may be done by or against the 
nonelectrical band structure forces, as u of Eq. (6.6) will in general not 
be the same in the two metals. If the electron motion across the 
boundary is not constrained by available levels on either side, the situa- 
tion is quite stmimetrical and no difference in conducthity in the two 
senses would be anticipated. The situation is ciuite different at a junction 
if the band structure influences the flow’ of current across the boundary. 
Figure 6.9 illustrates schematically the conditions at a semiconductor- 
metal junction. The line known as the Fermi level, represents the 
mean energy of those electrons which are free to move through the lattice 
at the temperature T, Its position relative to the semiconductor levels 
is determined by the condition that no net wmrk wmuld be done in trans- 
ferring an average electron near the top of the distribution in the metal, 
i.e., an electron capable of motion under the exclusion-principle restric- 
tions, from one side to the other. In the case of an intrinsic semicon- 
ductor, w'hich is one having no local impurity levels, the average energy 
of the conduction electrons is about midway in the forbidden band and 
as many electrons populate the lowest p levels as have left the uppermost 
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s level- at the temperature T. In the P-tj-pe semiconductor the thermal 
equililirium is between the local acceptor levels and the upper s levels, so 
u'' occur- about halfway between these le'vels. For analogous reasons 
it occurs midway between donator levels and the bottom of the p band 
in the ('use of a junction between a metal and an X-tj’pe semiconductor. 
These asymmetries account for asymmetrical conduction or rectification 

g at such junctions. If an emf. is imposed 

at a P-tj’pe junction in such a sense as to 

lower u", many levels are available for 

•*'* ” ' - electrons in the semiconductor to occupy 

if they move over into the metal and a 
” large current may flow. If the emf. is 

s applied in the opposite sense, only those 

- — ] few electrons in the upper tail of the tem- 
perature distribution are differentially 
affected and permitted to flow into the 
I semiconductor. By an analogous argu- 

? ment it is clear that the opposite effect 

^ would be anticipated at an N-type junc- 

-ocai ] tion. This description of the behavior 

~ ~~ '■ of the electrons in terms of the structures 

^ -r on the two sides of the boundary accounts 

for the general features of rectification 
mentioned pre^^ously in Sec. 5.2. 

— 6.4. Thermoelectric Effects. Seebeck 

ecQ- -iP ' ' 'y--- — Effect . — In 1821, Seebeck made the ob- 

dono*ori I it' scrvation that if two wires of different 

® ^ - A. metals are joined at their ends to form a 

I - =^" : - .j. conducting circuit, a current will flow 

s \ around it if the two junctions are main- 

„ , I .„ . tained at different temperatures. Such 

Fia. 6.9. — Schematic illustration . ^ , j. i a j 

of conditions at representative semi- ^ CirCUlt Of O I116tdils A. SiHQ Wltn tllG 

couductor-metal junctions. junctions at the temperatures Ti and 

is shown in Fig. 6.12. The electromotive force in the circuit depends on 

the two metals employed and the temperatures of the junctions. The 

circulating current depends, of cotuse, on the resistance as well. The 

current can be detected with a suitable meter, but as it depends on 

the resistance which is itself a function of the variable temperature 

throughout the circuit, the emf. developed is the more significant quantity 

and it is generally measured with a potentiometer. 

Peltier Effect . — In 1834, Peltier observed the inverse effect, namely, 

that when a current flows across the junction between two different 

metals heat is either ^nerated or absorbed. This is not to be confused 


.ccc’ 'jP 
dona+’orl 
eve s i 
M'fype 


Fia. 6.9. — Schematic illustration 
of conditions at representative semi- 
conductor-metal junctions. 
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mth the joule heating which is a generation of heat proportional to i®, 
for the Peltier effect may be either heating or cooling, depending on the 
sense of passage of current across the boundary, and it is proportional 
to the first power of the current. It may be demonstrated with the 
apparatus indicated diagrammatically in Fig. 6.10. Two bulbs contain- 
ing air are joined by a capillary tube in which is a drop of mercury. One 
junction of the circuit is in each bulb. When the current is sent in one 
direction the junction a is heated and h is cooled, 
thus the air surrounding a expands and that | = I 

around 6 contracts forcing the droplet to the 
right. When the sense of the current is reversed y 

by means of the switch, the droplet moves in | a ^ 

the opposite direction. The Peltier effect also 
depends on the materials of the wires A and B I , , 

and on the temperatures. Ba*hn/ 

Thomson Effect. — ^The third associated ef- fig. 6.io.— A pparatus 
feet was pointed out by Thomson (Lord Kehnn) demonstrating the Peltier 

in 1851. If a temperature gradient exists in a 

conductor, an electric potential gradient is also brought into existence. 
The necessity for this may be shotm on thermodjTiamic gi*oimds. The 
effect may be demonstrated with the apparatus shoArn schematicallj’ in 
Fig. 6.11. A fine wire w is soldered to the two limbs of a hea^T copper 
yoke. The center of the Avire C and the center of the yoke are joined 
through a circuit containing a galvanometer and key. When a batterj’ 
is connected to the limbs of the yoke, the whole forms a bridge circuit 
which may be balanced by means of the variable 
resistance S, shunting one arm of the yoke. The 
yY 1 should be well insulated thermally from 

Q I its surroundings. The bridge is balanced after the 

A w L w B|1 wire has reached its equilibrium temperature with 

X LI the current flowing through it from A to B. The 

Y I switch is then reversed so that the current flows 

p i from JB to A and the bridge is found to be out of 
Fig. 6.11.— Appara- balance. The reason for this is the temperature 
tus for demonstrating gradient and hence the potential gradient fi vis ting 
the Thomson effect. ^ sections of the Wire the 

thermal gradient has the directions O' — »■ A and C-^B, owing to the cool- 
ing effects of the limbs of the yoke. For the first balance condition the 
ratio V^o/VoB is that of the potential drops in the corresponding arms of 
the yoke which is a constant and may be written K. But V^a — iRAo — e 
and VcB — iRoB + e, where e is the emf. introduced in the direction of 
the thermal gradient. For the bridge to remain in balance with the sign 
of the current reversed the following must evidently be true: 


Fig. 6.11. — ^Appara- 
tus for demonstrating 
the Thomson effect. 
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This equation can be true only if < =0; therefore the unbdance of the 
bridge prod^ifod by reve!>iiig the nirrent shows that a finite emf. e is 
brougi'.t into evictoinv by the temperature gradient in the wire. 

The*.* edei-ts arc* to be expected in terms of the discussion in the pre- 
ceding section. Con.*.ider the thermoelectric circuit composed of metals 
.1 and U, shown in Fig 0.12. Let the Pcliicr coefficient tHab be the wc)rk 
done against the nonelectrical forces when a number of electrons equiv- 
alent to a unit charge is taken across the junction from metal .4 to metal B 



at the temperature T. Let the work done against the nonelectrical con- 
centration gradient forces in moving these electrons through a tempera- 
ture difference dT in a metal be a dT, where a, which depends on the 
metal, is knowm as the Thomson coefficient. Then if the emf. existing in 
the circuit of Fig. 6.12 is 8, the equation stating that the work done 
against the forces on the electrons in the materials in circulating a unit 
charge must be derived from the electrical forces is 

nr.SAii = tJIab + ~ tJIab — 

The derivation of this equation is indicated graphically in Fig. 6.11. 
This is the fundamental equation of the thermoelectric circuit. 

The circuits used in practice are seldom as simple as that of Kg. 6.12. 
In order to measure the emf., for instance, the circuit must be broken 
and a meter introduced. A consideration of the three element circuit 
of Kg. 6.13 win suffice to establish the general laws of a more complex 
circuit. Analyzing this circuit in the same way as that of Fig. 6.12 
the emf. developed in it is seen to be 

rirjrjSASc = tAba + tJHao + rJlcjj + <^b dT 
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Now let C represent the measuring instrument the terminals of which 
are at the same temperature, say, h. Letting Ti = Ts in the above 
expression 

= tRbA + tJJIaC + Hcfi,* "T "" 

And since at any constant temperature, in this instance Ti 

n.4c "f Hc/j “T = 0 
The expression for the emf. becomes 

TiT.TfiABC == TiTLaB ““ T^AB + (<7^ — 0*1?) rfT = r 

Thus the emf. is the same as that for the simple circuit composed of the 
metals A and B with the junction temperatures T i and T^. Therefore 
the insertion of a conductor with terminals at the 
same temperature in a thermoelectric circuit has no 
effect on the emf. developed by the circuit. The 
terminals of an instrument can easily be kept at the 
same temperature, but it is seldom convenient to 
have this one of the reference temperatures There- 
fore the standard thermocouple circuit, for example, 
is of the type of Fig. 6.13 with C of the same mate- 
rial as B and the instrument terminals inserted in the 
circuit at the junction Tg. The emf. is independent 
of the instrument temperature Tz- 

The complete analysis of the thermoelectric circuit to determine 
the constants introduced in terms of the electromotive force and the 
temperature requires both Eqs. (6.4) and (6.7). Considering Ti as a 
^’ariable temperature T, and as a constant, Eq. (6.7) may be differen- 
tiated with respect to T to give 

+ ^ ( 6 . 8 ) 

where A<r is wTitten for (Ta — os and the subscripts indicative of the metals 
have been dropped. Consider Eq. (6.4) as applied to the junction at a 
temperature T. The difference in internal energy for the transfer of a 
unit charge across the boundarj" is the difference in the Thomson coeffi- 
cients (formally similar to specific heats) multiplied by the temperature, 
i.e., E = AtT. The free energy made available by the passage of a unit 
charge is equal to the potential difference between the two sides of the 
boundary or 11. Therefore Eq. (6.4) becomes 

Aff r = n - 2^ = 



iiG. 6.13. — Three 
elements in a thermo- 
electric circuit. 
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Eliminating Aa between these ajuations 


II =2’— 

11 

(6.9) 

and 



(6.10) 


Thus the Peltier coefficient and the difference between the sigmas 
can be calculate! I from the absolute temperature and the first and second 
derivatives of the emf. with respect to the temperature. The sigmas 
themselves cannot be separately determined from these measurements. 

It is found experimentally that the emf. in a thermoelectric circuit 
may l»e represented very satisfactorily by a quadratic function of the 
difference between the temperatures of the junctions. As there is, of 
i*ourfce, no constant term the empirical equation can be written 

8 = ojf “T (6,11) 

where f T -- Tq, a and ^ are constants characteristic of the metals. 
The thermoelectric coefficients can be written in terms of a and p. 
From Eqs. (6.9) and (G.lOj 

11 = (a- ?T,)T + 

The quantity dE/dT is known as the thermoelectric 'power; it is seen to be 
equal to (a — ^To) + It is evident from Eq. (6.11) that 8 has an 

extreme value w^hen t — It is zero for t — 0 (T *= To) and for 

P 

t ^ { r To — The extreme value of i is knovra as the 

/^ \ P / 

neutral temperature, and for the potential to be a sin^e-valued function of 
the temperature t must always lie on one side or the other of this value. 
If Eq. (0.7) is written for three pairs of metals AB, BC, CA for any two 
temperatures Ti and Tt and these three equations are added together, 
the right-hand side is seen to reduce to zero. Therefore 

&AB + &BC + fic.4 = 0 (6.12) 

If two of these quantities are kno'wn the third can be determined from 
this equation. As a consequence it is only necessary to list the constants 
a and 8 for the elements in terms of some one standard element. Lead 
is generally chosen as this standard since its value of sigma is so small 
as to be n^Iigible. Then sigma for any metal is given by 8T, where the 
values of 8 are given in the following table. Prom Eq. (6.12) the con- 
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O^AB = 0^-1 — OLb 3aB — 

where aA and /3a are the values against lead listed in the table. A positive 
sign indicates that the current at the hot junction flows from lead to the 
metal listed. 

Thermocouples are used over a very wide range for temperature 
measurement. One junction is placed in contact with the body whose 
temperature is to be measured and the other is maintained at a constant 
temperature. This reference temperature is generally that of melting 
ice so that i is obtained directly in degrees centigrade. For accurate work 
the emf. developed must be measured by a potentiometer and care must 
be taken to ensure that any additional junction pairs in the circuit are 
kept at the same temperature. For the lo\v-temperature range (*-200 to 


Table 


Substance 

a in 10"^ 

^ in 10”® 

Temperature 

volt/'^C. 

TOlt/"C. ^ 

range, ®C. 

Bismuth (commercial). 

-43.688 

-46.47 

-200 to 100 

Constantan (60 % Cu — 40 % Xi) ' 

-38.105 

- 8. 88 

0 to 400 

Copper (hard drawn) ... 

2.76 

1.22 

0 to 100 

Gold 

2.00 

0.68 

-200 to 125 

Iron (soft) ... .... 

I 16.65 

- 2.966 

-230 to 100 

Manganin (84^ Cu, 127c Mn, 4 7cXi)... | 

1.366 

0.083 

0 to 100 

Mercury 

- 8.8103 

- 3.333 

Oto 200 

Molybdenum . . . 

i 5.892 

4 334 

0 to 100 

Nickel 

; -19.067 

- 3.022 

Oto 200 

Platinum (Baker) . 

Platinum-iridium 

1 - 1.788 

i 

- 3.460 

1 

Oto 100 

85% Pt -15%Ir 

* 14.083 1 

1.06 

0 to 1200 

90%Pt - 10%Ir 

Platinum-rhodium 

' 13.208 1 

0.75 


85%Pt -15%Rh.. 

6.69 

1.07 

5 0 to 1600 

90% Pt - 10% Hh.. 

7.013 

0.64 

( (against Pt) 

Silver (annealed) 

2.50 

1.15 

0 to 100 

Tungsten 

1.594 

3 41 

Oto 100 


1 Handbook of Chemistry and Physics. 

400'^C.) a copper-constantan thermocouple is generally used. For the 
high ranges chromel-alumel is useful from 0 to IdOO'^C. and platinum- 
platinmn-rhodium from 0 to 1750°C. A pair of junctions to be used for 
accurate temperature measurement should be standardized at three 
temperatures well spaced throughout the range to be used. The t-wo 
temperature pairs will determine the constants a and /3. F'seful stand- 
ardizing temperatures are the following: 
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put..:, C. 

Siif lance 

; Boiling 
j point, °C. 

[ 

Ice 

0 

Water . 

' 100 

Lead , 

327 4 

Mereun- 

356 9 


030 5 

S.ilphur 

1 444 6 

♦Silver 

OMJ o 

SeleiiiiiiLi 

' 688 

Copper 

10S3 0 

Z.riL* 

907 

Nickel 

1455 

Lead. 

1620 

PlaTJnur’i 

1773.5 




Tu naeu-^ure teinperi.t lire's a.Ii<jve about 1700°C. an optical pjTometer 
mu!?T be used, for nioet substances with suitable electrical properties melt. 

,\n important use of thermocouples is in the measurement of high- 
frequency alteriiatina cuirents. The current is sent through a fine wire 
in an evacuated clianiber and a junction is in thermal contact with the 

wh-e somewhere neai’ its center. 
The joule heating of the wire when a 
current flows through it raises the 
temperature of the junction above 
that of the other pair of terminals 
which are coimected to a direct-cur- 
rent meter and remain practically at 
room temperature. The meter is 
calibrated by sending a constant cur- 
rent through the wire. The deflec- 
tion is approximately proportional 
to the square of the current heating 
the wire. The arrangement is indi- 
cated diagrammaticaUy in Fig. 6.14a. 
A number of junctions arranged in scries constitutes a thermopile. The 
emf. developed is the niunber of junctions times the emf. per junction, 
and the resistance is also proportional to the number of junction pairs. 
Thus it is a more suitable detice for working iato a high-resistance 
instrument. It is particular!}' useful for radiation measurements. The 
radiation falls on the central junctions of Fig. 6.146, and if they are suit- 
ably blackened, a large fraction of this energy is absorbed and the temper- 
ature of these junctions rises. The outer junctions are in thermal contact 
ivith a relatively large mass of metal and their temperature remains con- 
stant. The emf. developed is approximately proportional to the radiant 
energy falling on the thermopile. In a well-designed thermocouple it is 
possible to generate 1 fiv. per microwatt of radiation. 

6.6. Thennionic Emission. — Except to the extent that the Peltier 
coefficient describes an effect at the boundary of a metal, the preceding 


Zzi He: Co!d 



Fig, G.14. — Circuits visiting therniu- 
electric junction.^. Therrro»'oup!e 

meter, ih} Thermopile. 
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discussion has been limited to phenomena within the body of a metal. 
However, as electrons populate higher levels in the band .structure with 
increasing temperature, it is evident that at some temperature an appre- 
ciable number of these electrons should be able actually to surmount 
the energy barrier at the surface that retains them within the metal. On 
starting with a modification of Eq. (6.5; the number of electrons leaving 
a unit area of the metal surface at the temperature T can be calculated. 

In terms of the components of momentum of electrons within the 
metal the number per unit volume having momenta between px and 
Vx + dpx, Py and py 4- dpy, and p^ and p. -f dp. is 


n'(p) dpx dp-j dpx 


2 dpx dpy dpx 




e -!- 1 


where h is an atomic constant (Planck’s constant) equal to 6.62 X 10~*^ 
joule sec. and u = (l/2m)(p; -f- pj p;j. The number of electrons 
striking unit area of the crj'stal surface nomal to the x axis per second 
is this quantity times Vx = dujdpx. The number that is able to surmount 
the surface barrier and leave the crystal is the number for which the 
energy exceeds that necessary' to surmount the baiiier by the amount 
l!2m(pl -b p^), which is unchanged in passing through the barrier. 
The height of the barrier potential is known as the work function, <>>, and in 
terms of it the energy associated with the x component of motion must be 
equal or greater than 

e<p + ^(P» + P*) + u' = u* 


Thus the number of electrons leaving unit area per second times the 
electronic charge is the thermionic current I per unit area 


u—u' 
p kT 


^ ^ p » p - p ’^du dpy dp. 

^ Jo Jo Ju' 

- f" f" 

Jo Jo 


-u 

loge [1 -t- 




As etp/kT is generally much larger than unity, the exponential term is 
small and the logarithm can be expanded as simply the exponential term. 
Also WTriting p| + P» = r~ the double integral can be considered as a 
single integral 


J* dpx dpy = 27r J/(rf)r dr 

i 




as r® 

e sm&ry. 


4^em{kT)\ -U 


(6.13) 
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This is kncnvn as the Richardson-Dushman equation and was first derived 
from the appiieation of thermodynamics to the electrons considered as a 

gas occupying the crystal volume. 

The height of the potential barrier ^ may be considered to be due to 
the image force on an electron leaving the plane surface modified possibty 
by any applied electric field tending to extract the electrons. From 



Fig. 6.15. — (a) Schematic arrangement for measuring the thermionic emission char- 
acteristic. Potential function of an electron outside a plane metal surface due to the 
image force. 


Sec. 1.7 the force to-srard the surface exerted on charge g at a distance x 
from a plane surface is q-ilOvKax", or the potential associated vrith this 
force on an electron is {ipue — e-/16TKox), to agree with the notation of 
Fig. 6.155 when x becomes verj' great. If an electric field is also applied, 
its potential may be represented by —Eex. Thus the total potential is 


Ex + 


ICtkox 


j and this has a maximum at x 


l&lTKoE 


which its value is the effective barrier height <p by definition or 
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The variation of <p and consequent variation of I with E are known 
as the Schotiky effect. Although the factor b}" which E^- is multiplied is 
very small, it is not necessaiy that the second term actually reach more 
than a small fraction of the magnitude of to influence the emission 
markedly. The Schottk}^ effect or field emission, as it is sometimes 
called, can produce measurable currents at gradients of 10® volts per 
centimeter even from smooth clean surfaces. The only correction to 
Eq. (6.13) to the accuracy of the present anal^^sis is to remark that no 
allowance has been made for the possibility that the energy condition 
may not be the only one retaining an electron in the crystal and that the 
possibility of reflection back into the metal should be allowed for at the 
boundary. This affects only the constant factor before the exponential, 
and this factor is very diflnicult to determine precisely. With this possible 
correction the equation becomes 

I = AT-e'^'^ (6.15j 

where A is written for the product of a transmission factor and the 
numerical constant which is equal to 120 amp. per square centimeter per 
degree squared. 

Equation (6.15) has been verified over as wide a range of the variable i 
as any equation in the subject of electricity; in this respect its generality 
is comparable to Ohm^s law- for metals. A schematic apparatus for test- 
ing it is showm in Fig. 6.15(a). The temperature of the cathode C is 
controlled by an internal insulated heating element. The value of the 
temperature may be measured with a thermocouple or optical pyrometer. 
The battery potential is high enough so that practically all of the electrons 
that evaporate from the cathode are drawn over to the anode or plate 
and contribute to the current measured by the milliammeter MA, The 
region surrounding the twm electrodes is, of course, highly evacuated; 
such a two-electrode vacuum tube is known as a diode, A plot of the 
loge of the current as a function of 1/T is approximately a straight line 
with a slope of —e<p/k. For accurate measurements extending over a 
large temperature range the T- factor of Eq. (6.15) must be considered 
and loge f — 2 log^ T must be plotted as a function of 1/T to obtain a 
straight line. It wns in this way that the correctness of the T- factor 
was verified. The quantity tp, which is deternoined from the slope of this 
type of plot, is a function of the emitting surface. It is generally meas- 
ured in volts and varies from about 1 for certain special surfaces to over 6 
for clean nickel and platinum. As may be seen from Eq. (6.15), the 
lower the value of the larger the thermionic current for a given temper- 
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ature The coiisCaEt .-1 u aleo a function of the surface, though for most 
ordinary surface.' it is of the order of 60 amp. per square centimeter per 
degree squared. These constants are listed in Table H' for a number of 
representative .surfaces. ’ 


T.ible IV 


SririVL’c amp . 

cm 2 deg.- 

j volt 

liariuii: 


m 

1 

2 

.11 

Ce&ium 


60 

1 

81 

CopptT 1 


60 

4 

33 

Gold 


40 

4 

90 

Hafnium i 


15 

3 

53 

'Molybtlorniiik , 


60 

4 

15 

Nickel : 


30 

5 

03 

Palladium 


60 

4 

99 

Platinum 


30 

5 

32 

Silver . 



4 

74 

Tantalum ; 


50 

4 

10 

Thorium i 


60 

3. 

,38 

Tungsten 

r\y 

60 

' 4 

53 

Zirconium 

'^300 

! 4 

1 

Thorium on tungsten (monatomic layer), 

approx 


2. 

,7 

Cesium on oxygen on tungsten, approx . 



1 1 

0 


♦ This con&tant i‘s a vnt* s<*nfcitivc‘ function of surface conditions and the higher values listed are 
pobsibly unreliable. 


6.6. Photoelectric Effects. Phofoconductiue Effect . — Certain semi- 
conductors, of which selenium is a notable example, acquire a much 
higher conductivity when illuminated. This is readily understood in 
terms of the band theory’ of solids outlined in Sec. 6.3. The phenomena 
of the absorption and emission of light by the electronic structure of 
atomic sj’stems require the concept that radiant energy is quantized and 
occurs in discrete amounts just as the energy levels of the electrons are 
limited to certain specified values. The energj- unit for a given frequency 
V of light is hv, where h is Planck’s constant of Sec. 6.5. Such a unit of 
radiant energy is called a ‘photon. 1i\Tien photons are incident on a 
selenium surface, they may be absorbed by electrons resulting in the 
elevation of these electrons in the band structure and the consequent 
enhancement of conductivity. There is a threshold frequency below 
which this effect is undetectable; and as the frequency of the incident 
light is increased, the increase in conductmty passes through a maximuTn 
for frequencies of the order of 1.5 to 2 times the threshold frequency. As 

* References: Dcshsian, Rev. Alod. Phys., 2, 381 (1930); Rehiann, “Thermionic 
Emission," John tVlIey & &ns, Inc., New York, 1933; Beckeb, Rev. Mod. Phys., 7, 
95 (1934). 
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the mechanical properties of selenium are poor, a selenium cell is generally 
made by evaporating a thin film on a glass or porcelain surface upon 
which a double grid or set of interlocking combs of gold or platinum has 
previously been deposited to serve as electrodes (Fig. 6.16a The range 
of wave length of light over which the conductivity is markedly affected 
is from about 6 to 9/x(l/i = lO”® m.) ; the maximum response is at about 
T/z. For a typical cell a change in illumination from 2 to 12 ft .-candles 
will decrease the resistance from 4 to 2 megohms. From these figures it 

Terminals Ughj- 



is seen that such a cell is a high-resistance device and should be matched 
by a high-resistance detecting or measuring circuit.^ 

1 References: Xix, Rev, Mod, Phys.j 4, 723 (1932); Hughes, Rev, Mod, Phys,, 8, 
294 (1936). 

Note on Photometric Umts , — For the scientific specification of a source of radiation 
the radiant energy per unit solid angle per unit wave-length range must be given 
over the pertinent range of these variables. Units of these dimensions are used in 
pure scientific work. In much commercial work and for practical illumination meas- 
urement, an unrelated set of subjective units has been introduced. The unit of 
luminous intensity, the standard can^e, is defined in terms of the brightness of radiation 
emerging from an orifice in the walls of an enclosure maintained at the temperature of 
freezing platinum. The brightness of this source is defined as 60 candles per square 
centimeter of opening. The brightness of different colors is determined by using 
certain standard luminosity factors. A source is said to be of n candle yower if it is 
visually equivalent to n standard candles. Such equivalence is estimated by eye with 
a photometer. One candle is considered to emit 4^ lumens of light fiux in all direc- 
tions, i.e,, 1 lumen per unit solid angle. The light fiux per unit area, called the illumi^ 
nation, drops off as the inverse second power of the distance from the source. The 
unit is the lumen per square foot or foot candle; this is the illumination 1 foot from a 
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PhotovolUiic Ejfeci , — When the boundarj" between a metal and a semi- 
conductor is illuminated, an eixif. frequently develops between them. 
This effect is closely related to the rectifying properties of such bound- 
aries as discussed in Sec. 0.3. The photon energj’ absorbed by electrons 
raise them in the encrgj'-level structure, altering the mean electron 
energy in the same way that an applied emf. would. The transport of 
the ele<‘trun.s across the boundary' is similarly affected differentially, 
i^uch boundaries are known as photovoltaic functions. Two instances 
invoking the semiconductor copper oxide are shown in Fig. 6.16&. In 
the upper figure the boundary influenced by the light is that between a 
transparent metal film and the underljing oxide. As there is generally 
excess oxygen in the oxide lattice at such a boundary and ox 3 '’gen atoms 
form local acceptor levels for electrons, the junction is that between a 
P-tj’pe .semiconductor and a metal; electrons thus tend to move into the 
metal under the influence of light, and it becomes negative as shown. In 
the lower figure the oxide itself forms the transparent layer, and the action 
takes place at the boundaiy with the copper. Here there are excess 
copper atoms in the oxide lattice, the semiconductor is of the donator or 
X type, and electrons tend to move from the metal into the semiconductor 
under the influence of light. 

The characteristics of a commercial cell are shown in Fig. 6.17. The 
cell emf. in terms of the luminous flux striking the sxuface is given by the 
dashed cuiwe. The resistance of the cell also changes with illumination 
in such a way that the current established in a low-resistance external 


standard candle. A practical source does not emit light equally in all directions so the 
direction of observation must be specified. A source of n candle power in an indicated 
direction emits n lumens per unit solid angle in that direction and at a distance of/ ft. 
the illumination ]sn'P foot-candles. The practical comparison standard is generally 
a calibrated incandescent lamp. An idea of the efficiency of conversion of electric 
energy into light in various types of lamps is given by the following set of approximate 
figures: 


•Type oT lamp 

j Efficiency 

Candle power/watt 

Lumens/watt 


0.2 

2.5 


0.6 

7 5 

Tungsten filament in an inert gas. . . . 

1 6 

20 

Quartz-mercury arc . , , ... 

i 

4 0 

i 

50 (and greater) 


Fhotometric units are related approximately to the more usual sdenrifio units 
through the fact that 1 watt of radiant flux in the wavelength region of maximum 
visibiKty fcirca 0.57 a») is equivalent to 668 lumens. 
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circuit is very closely proportional to the illumination of the cell. Thus a 
combination of this cell and a microanuneter is particularly ’n'ell suited 
for illumination measurements, photographic-exposure meters, etc. The 
solid lines give the circuit cuiTent for two values of the external resistance 
as a function of the illumination. An ordinarj’ incandescent lamp with 
the filament at about 3000‘’C. was used to obtain these cur\’es. The 
spectral response of the cell is verj’ similar to the normal visibility curve 
shown in Fig. 6.22. This is an added advantage for this type of cell in 



illumination measurement as the quantitative measurements made with 
it agree closely with visual estimates for a wide variety of sources.^ 
Surface Photoelectric Effect . — ^The term surface photoelectric effect, 
or merely photoelectric effect, refers to the liberation of electrons from a 
surface under the influence of light. It was the discovery and investiga- 
tion of this phenomenon early in the present century that lead to the 
photon conception of radiation. The fundamental experimental facts 
may be elicited by means of an apparatus of the tjrpe shown diagram- 
maticaUy in Fig. 6.18. a and h are two metal electrodes in an evacuated 
chamber. The potential difference between them measured by the 
voltmeter V is variable and a galvanometer G records the current flowing 
in the circuit. If the plates are shielded from light, there is no current 
across the evacuated r^on. If plate o, for instance, is illuminated and 
‘ Reference; Gbostoahl, Rev. Mod. Phys., 6, 141 (1988). 
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the butter}’ is applied in the proper sense, a current may be detected m 
the circuit corresponding to a flou* of electrons from a to b The magni- 
tude of this current is proportional to the intensity of illumination and 
there is no lag le&s than 10“' sec , between the illumination and the 
inception of the current. 

TTie most important iniomiation concerning this effect comes from 
an analy.Ms ol the current as a function of the 
retarding potential necessary to reduce it to zero and 
the u ave length or frequency of the light falling on 
the plate. For light of any one frequency the char- 
acteristic curve of current as a function of potential 
resembles the high-vacuum curve of Fig. 6.21. The 
saturation current at large accelerating voltages 
depends on the intensity of illumination. The value 
of the voltage at which the current curve drops to 
zero is independent of the amount of illumination, 
but it is a function of the surface b and the frequency 
of the light. This voltage necessarj’ to reduce the 
current to zero actually corresponds to a retarding 
field against which the electrons must move to reach 
the plate h. If now this critical cut-off voltage, which is a function 
of the wave length of the monochromatic light stiiking the plate, 
is plotted as a function of the frequency of the light, the straight line 
shown in Fig. 0.19 is obtained. The X’s indicate experimental points 
obtained, for instance, by using selected lines from the mercury spectrum. 



I lo. h IS — V to V 
>howii. 



iiLr 0.1U. — Analysis of the photoelectic equation. 


This linear relation means that the energy possessed by a photoelectron, 
'which enables it to move against the retarding field from plate a to 
plate 6, b proportional to the frequency of the light. These phenomena 
can be satisfactorily accounted for only on a theory which considers a 
beam of light to be a stream of energy units or photons, as described 
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earlier in this section Aside from its practical uses the photoelectric 
effect is most important as providing convincing evidence for this point 
of view. The considerations which determine the trajectories of the 
photons will be discussed later in connection with the electromagnetic 
theorj’ of radiation. 

A conduction electron at the surface of the metal absorbs the energj' 
of a photon and is thus enabled to escape against the surface forces. 
The energy necessary to cross the surface is eipa, where <pa is the work 
function of surface a and the additional energj' necessarj' to reach plate b 
against the retarding potential T”, which is assumed to exist between the 
plates, is eV. This total energj' must have been supplied bj’ the photon 



Fig. 6 20. — ^Schematic representation of the energj- relations involved in photoelectric 

emission. 

energy hv. Thus the energj' equation, which is known as Einstein’s 
equation, may be TOtten 

hv = e<pa + eV (6.16) 

The true potential difference between the surfaces is not the meter 
reading Ym, which represents the difference in potential between the 
Fermi levels u" of the two metals, but a study of Fig. 6.20 shows that 

F = 7m — (po — 

Therefore 

V^ = \v-^ ( 6 . 17 ) 

The slope of the strai^t line of Fig. 6.19 which is dVm/dv is thus h/e. 
With e known from Millikan’s experiment the fundamental coi^ant h can 
be determined from this slope. It is found to be 6.62 X 10~®^ erg-sec. or 
6.62 X 10“®^ joule-sec. If v is less than a critical value ^o, given by 
e<pa — hvo, the electrons do not gain sufficient energy to escape from the 
metal. This is known as the threshold frequency or the corresponding 
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wave length as the long-wave-length limit. Vm corresponding to this 
li mi t is written as T’.- and is known as the contact ‘potential difference 
between the surfaces. The equation is not applicable for smaller values 
of V, but extrapolation to y = 0 jields 

\ m ~ T c ~ ~ 

These various quantities are indicated in Fig. 6.19. To make a successful 
measurement of the constant h by an experiment of this type, <pb must be 
sufficiently greater than <pa, and the frequencies used must lie in the range 



c(<P6 — P’o)/A, so that no electrons are liberated from plate h as these would 
confuse the results. 

Commercial photoelectric cells are both of this high-vacuum type 
and of a gas-filled typie. An inert gas such as argon is generally used 
in the latter. Its advantage is that ionization of the gas permits larger 
currents to flow for the same amount of illumination. However, care 
must be used not to apply too great a voltage to this type of cell or the 
active surface may be impaired; also, the response is not as rapid as for 
the high-vacuum tube. Typical characteristics of high-vacuum and 
gas-filled cells are shown in Fig. 6.21. They are seen to be nonlinear 
and may be used for any of the purposes for which a nonlinear element is 
suited. The illumination response, however, is seen to be linear and of 
the same order as for other types of photocells. The wave-length range 
over which the cells respond is determined by the nature of the cathode 
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surface and the transmission characteristics of the glass envelope. A 
quartz envelope may be used for the ultraviolet region of the spectrum. 
Figure 6.22 indicates the response characteristics for an ordinarj- potas- 
sium surface and for a carefully prepared surface of cesium on oxidized 
silver. The latter is seen to extend veil out into the infrared. The 
ordinary \dsibility cur\'e and the energy-distribution curve for a typical 
incandescent lamp are included for comparison. 

As may be seen from their characteristics, the internal resistance 
of these cells is high and they are veil suited to a high-resistance amplify- 
ing device such as a thermionic tube. Their numerous applications 
all depend on the possibility of such amplification. Suitable circuits 


Incano/escenf 
lamp energy 
curve dfsrnhufion 
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Pig. 6.22.— Spectral response of representative photoelectric surfaces. 

will be indicated in a later section. With sufficient amplification they 
may be used for controlling large amounts of power, and their applications 
are almost innumerable. Anjiihing which can intercept or alter the 
character of a beam of light can be made to perform a desired mechanical 
operation. The presence of a person may cause a door to open or an 
alarm to ring. The number of people passing a given point or only 
those passing in a specified direction may be counted. Many other 
counting, sorting, and color-judging processes may be performed. The 
decrease in illumination caused by the presence of smoke or dust particles 
in the air may be made to operate a control device. These cells are 
also widely used for sound reproduction in the moving-picture industry. 
The sound track on a film is made up of regions of variable photographic 
density whose pattern corresponds in frequency and intensity to the 
original sound. This intercepts a narrow beam of light directed on a 
photoelectric cell, and the cell current reproduces the film pattern and is 
amplified and delivered to a loud-speaker. A linear response to radia- 
tion is, of course, desirable for this type of reproduction work. Though 
the gas-filled cell is less linear than the hi^-vacuum type, it is quite 
adequate for sound work.^ 

^ ZwoEYKiN and Wilson, “Photocells and Their Application,” John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., New York (1930); Hughes and DuBetoge, “Photoelectric Phenomena,” 
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Sumdarj Lmi^i'.oh . — It should be inentzoned that electrons in a metal can gam 
siiiTicient energy to escape from the surface not only from thermal energy and incident 
pLcitons but aho from electrons, ions, or atoms striking the surface if these possess 
sufficient energy. Incident electrons are nmre efficient in liberating other electrons 
than are the heavier aton.s or ici>, but both play roles m practical instances discussed 
Ui sub^equer.t cLapters Secs 7.3 and S.l The phenomenon is known as secondary 
iirisKon, If the electrons bonibardmg a typical surface have energies in excess of 
about 10 election volt>, an appreciable fraction of them will give rise to secondary 
elect roll;? For special surfaces tiie number of secondaries per primaiy" may rise to 
o or 10 at bombarding eiu^rgies of the older of 100 electron volts. Tins phenomenon 
IS used to provide amplication for very feeble electron currents. By the suitable 
arrangement of electric or magnetic heids the electrons lea'^nng a surface that can be 
called the cathode can lie directed against an anode surface specially prepared to 
enhance secondary emission and the secondaries from tins surface in turn directed 
agaln^t a second anode, etc., through a series of eight or ten plates At each plate the 
electron current will be increased by a lactor /, so that after n anode surfaces the 
original cathode current wiil be greater by the factor /". Taking a typical value of / 
as 5 and assuming /c to be 10, the over-all multiplication is seen to be about 10' Such 
devices are of great value in atomic research where small electron currents are mvolved, 
and they are a Iso of conin.ercial importance as ver^’ high-gam amplifiers. Their \drtue 
lies not only in the veiv' high amplification but also in the more favorable signai-to- 
noise ratio that can be obtained \nth them. 

Problems 

1. A mass of 1.7396 gm. of copper is deposited by a constant current flowing 
through a copper voltameter for 1.5 hr. An ammeter in the circuit reads 1 amp. 
during the process. Calculate the correct value of the current and the error of the 
meter. 

2. How many atoms of silver are deposited per second by a current of 1 ma. flo'wing 
through a silver voltameter? What mass of silver is deposited in 30 minutes? 

3. How long will it take to fill a balloon 1 meter in diameter to a pressure of 1.2 
atmospheres of hydrogen by electrolysis at a current of 10 amperes? 

4* From the value of the faraday and the electronic charge calculate the number of 
atoms in a mole of a substance. How many molecules are there in a cubic centimeter 
{a} of water, (6; of air (density 0 0013 gm. per cubic centimeter;? 

6. Calculate the electrical resistance of a 50 per cent AgNOa solution contained 
between two metal plates 20 cm. on a side and 2 cm. apart. 

6. An electrolytic cell is composed of a glass-bottomed cylindrical metal container 
20 cm. high and 5 cm. in diameter filled with a 10 per cent solution of NaCl; a central 
cylindrical rod 1 cm. in diameter extending down to the glass bottom forms the other 
electrode. From Sec. 3.4 and Table I calculate the resistance of the cell. 

7. An electrolytic cell is found to have a resistance of 100 ohms when measured in a 
bridge at a veiy high frequency. At a frequency of 100 cycles per second there is a 
phase lag of 0.1 rad. betw’een the current and the voltage applied to the cell. Calcu- 
late the polarization constant P and the effective resistance of the cell at 100 cycles 
per second. 

8. Two platinum electrodes, one in a porous cup containing a 50 per cent HNO3 
solution and the other outside the cup in a 10 per cent solution of the acid, form a 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1932; Linfoed, Rev, Mod. Phys., 5, 
34 (19331. 
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concentration cell. Assuming the mobility of the positive ion is three times that of 
the negative one, calculate the en^f of the cell 

9. A voltage cell composed ot a zinc cathode, a zinc sulphate solution, and a mer- 
cur>^ anode (Clark cell) has an enif. of 1 433 volts at 15'C and a temperature coefii- 
cient of 0 0012 volt per degree Centigrade Calculate the heat of reaction of the cell 
process at 15®C. 

10. Tw 0 semicircular rings, one of copper and one of nickel, are jomed together to 
form a rmg 10 cm m diameter with a cross section of 2 cm.- If one junction is kept 
at 0°C. and the other at lOO'C., calculate the current that will circulate in the ring 
(neglect the junction resistances; 

11. The cold junction of a copper-constantan thermocouple is maintamed at 0°C. 
Plot the emf. developed as a function of the temperature of the hot junction from 0 to 
500°C. 

12. For what temperature difference between the junctions of a copper-iron 
thermocouple is the emf, developed, (a) a maximum, (b) zero? 

13. Calculate the Peltier coefficient for a copper-nickel junction at 0®C. and 
also calculate the values of the Thomson coefficients for the tw’o metals at that 
temperature 

14. The emf. developed by a chromei-alumel thermocouple, the cold junction of 
w’hich is at 0°C., is 18.37 mv. and 44.24 mv. for the hot junction at the boilmg point 
of sulphur and the meltmg point of copper, respectively Calculate the constants of 
Eq. (6.11) for these tw’o substances. 

15. Plot the electrostatic potential energy of an electron as a function of its 
distance above the supposedly plane surface of a metal on the assumption that = 3 
volts and that an extracting field of 10^ volts per centimeter is applied to the surface. 
At what distance out will the total force be such as to pull an electron aw’ay from the 
surface? 

16. What thermionic current maj” be drawn from a plate of tungsten 1 cm.^ in area 
which is maintained at a temperature of 3300®C. (a) for a negligible surface field, 
(6) for an extracting field of 10* volts per meter? (Assume that A = 60 amp. per 
square centimeter per degree squared.) 

17. Calculate the thermionic current that can be drawn from a tantalum filament 
0.1 mm. in diameter and 10 cm. long at a temperature of 3000® abs. assuming a negli- 
gible surface field. 

18. A photocell whose characteristics are given by Fig. 6.17 has an area of 1.7 in.® 
and is placed 10 ft. from a 150-candle-power lamp. What is the emf. developed? 

19. The cell of the pre\’ious problem, when placed 12 ft. from a lamp, sends a 
current of 300 jua. through a meter with a resistance of 3 ohms. "VMmt is the candle 
povrer of the lamp? 

20. When light from a mercury arc with the w’ave length 0.5461 m shines on the 
cathode of a photocell, a retarding potential of 1.563 volts (as read by a potenti- 
ometer) must be apphed to suppress the photoelectric current. For light of w^ave 
length 0.4047 fx sl retarding potential of 2.356 volts must be applied to accomplish the 
same thing. Calculate the value of Planck's constant /i, assuming IMillikan's value 
for e. If the long-w’'ave-length limit of the surface is 0.6500 fi, calculate the work 
functions of the electrodes and the contact potential between them. 

21. Calculate graphically from Fig. 6.21 for both types of cell the potential differ- 
ence that will be developed across a resistance of 2 megohms in series with the cell 

a 90-volt battery in the presence of 0.6 lumen. Plot the variation of this potential 
difference as the potential of the battery is varied from 0 to 90 volts for the two types 
of cell. 
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22. See how well the electrolytes listed m Table I satisfy the Debye-Huckel equa- 
tion for strong electrolytes given in Sec. 6 1, 

23. Phoroelectne electrons leave the surface of a cathode under the influence of 
light iA frequent y They are accelerated across an intervening space tow’ard an 
anode in the shape of a box with a small opening facing the cathode. Show that those 
tleetrous v hiek enter the box have m-^ide it a kinetic energy given by liv + ^(Vu — <pi,}, 
where l\, the potential diflerence between the anode and cathode as measured by a 
voltmeter and c is the work function of the anode. 



CHAPTER YII 


THERMIONIC VACUUM TUBES 

7.1. The Diode. — In Sec. 6.5 it was seen that electrons are liberated 
from a conducting surface if the latter is maintained at a sufficiently 
high temperature. If this hot surface is in the presence of another 
conducting surface and the terminals of a battery are connected between 
them in such a way that the hot surface is the cathode (— ) and the 
other surface the anode (+), a current of electrons will flow through 
the intervening space from the cathode to the anode. If the region 
surrounding the electrodes is highly evacuated, there are no gas molecules 
present to interfere with or otherwise influence the electron flow. Such 
a device is known as a high-vacuum thermionic tube, or simply as a 
vacuum tube. The presence of a gas between the electrodes profoundly 
modifies the current flow, and a consideration of gas-filled tubes Avill be 
deferred till the following chapter. 

The simplest type of thermionic vacuum tube is known as the diode 
or kenotron. It consists simply of a filament or indirectly heated cathode 
which emits electrons and a positive plate or anode to which they are 
drawn. These are, of course, enclosed in a highly evacuated envelope. 
Glass is generally used for this envelope, though it can be made of metal 
if glass seals are used for the admission of electrode leads. The most 
important uses of these tubes are for rectification and demodulation, 
though the Coolidge X-ray tube for the production of very high frequency 
electromagnetic radiation is also of this type. 

Figure 6.15 illustrates schematically this t 3 q)e of tube. The potential 
distribution between the cathode and anode caimot be calculated simply 
from the geometry of the electrodes. The cloud of electrons carrying the 
current through the intervening spa.ce has a pronounced effect on this poten- 
tial distribution. In terms of lines of force many of those leaving the 
anode terminate on electrons in the space and in most geometrical arrange- 
ments certain of the lines from the cathode also terminate on electrons; 
hence there is a field retarding the motion of electrons from the cathode, 
and a potential minimum exists somewhere in the space between. The 
potential distribution will be calculated from Poisson’s equation for 
the case of plane electrodes, with the simplifying assumption that the 
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electrons start from rest at the cathode (the potential minimum is then 
at the surface of this electrode'. Assuming the electrodes to be normal 
to the X a.’ds. Poisson’s equation Sec. 1.7) reduces to 

(7.1) 

dr- Ao 

q, can be expressed in terms of T* from the follot^^ng considerations. 
The current per unit area i it equal to —qvit tvhere u is the electron 
velocity at a distance x from the cathode. If the zero of potential is 
chosen at the cathode and if there are no gas molecules in the space to 
which the electrons can tran.<fer their energy, the kinetic energy of an 
electron must be equal to the electrical energy gained from the field, 
i.e., ^mu- = el'. The above equation then reduces to: 

= _L = J.(—\ 

dr- UKo Ko\2eJ 

This may be integrated by multiplsdng the left side by 2{dV/dx)dx and 
the right by its equivalent 2dV. The result is readily seen to be 



if the field is assumed to be zero at the cathode which makes the constant 
of integration vanish. The variables are separable so the equation can 
be immediately integrated a second time to yield 



The constant of integration again vanishes from the assumption that the 
zero of potential i.s at the cathode surface. Figure 7.1 is a plot of 
the three quantities V, —E, and — (9/40Ko)g« from Eqs. (7.1), (7.2), and 
(7.3) for a unit distance between cathode and anode and a current 
density of 4Ko''9V2e/»?. The electron density falls rapidly from cathode 
to anode, the absolute value of the field and the potential both increase. 

If the anode is at a distance d from the cathode and V is its potential, 
Eq. (7.3) represents the characteristic of the device considered as a 
circuit element. Setting x = d and rearranging 


* 9 \m d- 


(7.4) 


Thus the current is proportional to and inversely proportional 
to the square of the electrode separation. It should be emphasized 
that this assumes an unlimited supply of electrons at the cathode. 
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Actually, of course, this is not the case for the supply of electrons is 
limited by the cathode temperature. At relatively low potentials 
where Eq. (7.4) applies the current is said to be spacc-charge-Umited, 
At considerably higher potentials the saturation current which is deter- 
mined by the cathode temperature is drawn. Typical characteristics 



Fig. 7.1. — Potential, field, and charge distribution for a space-charge-limited current 
between plane parallel electrodes. 



Fig. 7.2. — Variation of thermionic current with applied potential and temperature. 


for various temperatures are illustrated at the left in Fig. 7.2. At 
the right are shown a series of i-T curves for various anode potentials. 
A similar calculation can be performed for a cylindrical cathode of 
radius a surrounded by a cylindrical anode of radius 5. The space 
current per unit length of the cylinders is then given by 
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«'here 3 ^ log. \b a)- s[log. i6. «)]- + ^[log. (.b/a)Y, which for large 
b a reduces to unity. Here again it is seen that the current is proportional 
to the -} power of the anode potential and, in fact, it can be shown per- 
fectly generally that this is the case for any geometrical aiTangement. 
-Vn assumption in the derivation of the power relationship was that the 
cathode constituted an equipotential surface. If the cathode is heated 
directiv bv carrying a current, the difference in potential between its two 
ends causes deviations from this simple relationship. If the anode is 
returned to the negative end of the cathode, the anode current is reduced 
by this effect ; if returned to the positive end, the current is greater. For 
filaments heated by alternating ctirrents this can lead to “hum," which in 
practice is greatly reduced by returning the plate to the center point 
of the cathode. 

WTien used simply as a nonlinear element, the type of nonlinearity 
desired determines the electrode spacing, cathode temperature, etc. For 
rectification there should be a minimum of power dissipation in the rectifier 
for a given current. From the above equations this is seen to imply a close 
spacing of the electrodes. Cathode-heating power must also be considered 
and to reduce this, heat shields and cathode surfaces of low work function 
are used where possible. In the case of the X-ray tube, the tube itself is 
the load and a Tn.aYimum of power is to be dissipated in it. The applied 
potential is very high and the current is temperature-limited. 

7.2. The Ttiode. — In the diode the space current is limited by the 
electron cloud which extends with decreasing density from cathode to 
anode and alters the potential distribution in this region. If a third 
electrode is interposed between these two, the potential distribution can 
be further altered and the flow of space current controlled. This elec- 
trode generaUy takes the form of a coarse mesh grid or wire helix sur- 
rounding the cathode and is known as the grid. A tube with such a 
control grid is called a tiiode or pliotron. It is a special type of three- 
terminal device in which electrons can flow between cathode and grid and 
cathode and plate. In the absence of complicating factors such as gas 
or secondary emission there is no ctirrent flow between grid and plate. 
Capacitative interaction of these two electrodes will be discussed lata:. 
.\s the tube is generally used, the grid is kept negative with respect to 
the cathode, so the only current flowing is that to the plate; but this is 
controlled both by the potential of the grid and that of the plate itself. 
IMiile the general shape of the characteristics of a triode resembles that 
of a three-halves power curve, it is not convenient for practical purposes 
to analyze the behavior of a triode on this basis. The Taylor’s series 
method is both more widely applicable and more instructive; any desired 
degree of approximation can be obtained, though only the linear and 
quadratic ones find much application. 

Retaining for the moment the posiribility of a grid current i., both 
it and the plate current u are functions of the grid and plate potmilaals 
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ec and eh, respectively. These functions, idee, eh) and eh) can be 
expanded in a Taylor’s series (Appendix A) 


linear approx. 


I O I 

+ ^~ eg€p + 

dCcdib 

quadratic approx. 


dHc A 
defA 


+ 


U = 7 4. (^i^ea + ( —V 4“ - 1—^2 + 2 c e + — 
^ \deo)^ ^ \dej ^ ^ 2\de^- ^ ^ deedef'^ ^ ^ deg 


linear approx. 


quadratic approx. 


Here eg and ep are the variations (generally small] of the independent 
variables ec and eh about the points of expansion and Ic and /& are the 
so-called quiescent values of % and 4, i.e , the values of these currents 
when eg = ep = 0. To proceed tvith approximations beyond the linear 
one would lead too far for an elementary treatment. The general phe- 
nomena involved have already been discussed in Chap. V. From time 
to time reference mil be made to the higher approximations, but the 
present chapter will be largely confined to the linear one. This implies, 
of course, that the partial differential coefficients are considered to be 
constant, i.e., the characteristics are straight lines, or the independent 
potential variables are only subject to infinitesimal changes. 

The partial differential coefficients are so useful that they have 
received special names and abbreviations. By analogy •^nth Sec. 5.1 


= kg ^ — (grid conductance) = fcp = ~ (plate conductance) 

Tg \deh/ Tp 

where Vg and Tp are the dynamic grid and plate resistances, respectively. 
Similarly 




(reflex transconductance) 



(transconductance). 


With these abbreviations and writing 4 — Ic — ig and 4 — I& — ip for 
the variations in the dependent currents, the linear approximations 
become 

2/g kgSg — [- SgSp (/.S) 

ip = SpBg + kpBp ( 7.60 


Similarly, of course, for instance, could be considered to be a function 
of ec and 4 leading to the linear terms in the Taylor’s series 

+ (Is)®" + (S)"’’ 

where Et is the quiescent plate potential. With the abbreviation 
(Beb/det) = — jUp (plate amplification factor frequently written fi), and as 
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ffc — Ep = €p^ this equation may be written 

"h ^p'^p (7.7) 

Similarly, considering a function of ci and ic and introducing the 

grid amplification factor = {dec/ deb) 
ipL,j 1 jUp as the current variable involved is 
different in the two cases) 

^9 ~ ^9h 1^9^ P (7.7 ) 

There are certain useful relations between 
these coefficients. Eliminating ip between 
Eqs (7 6} and (7.7) 

Fig 7.3. — The tnode. = ( /ip "h ‘i'pSpjeg -h Tpkpep 

Since Cp and €g are independentj the coefficient of Sg must be zero, and 


that of ep on the right is unity. Hence 



(7.8) 

Similarly 



(7.8') 


Referring to Fig. f7.4)j Eqs. (7,6) and (7.60 can be written in various 
forms. Eb is the potential of the plate battery and Ebq that of the grid 
battery; Co is a small variable potential in the grid circuit. Consider 
first the plate circuit. 

+ Cd = Eh + + <?p + Ci 

where Ed and ei are the constant 
and variable components of the 
load potential. When 

load 

fp = 0, Eb = Ei, + E^ (7.9) '•c 
therefore in general 

i> ^ Fig. 7.4.~Triode circuit. 

Expres.smg in Eq. 1 7.6' j in terms of ij, by this relation 





ei 


Sp 

K + 


( 7 . 11 ) 
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where ki is the load conductance. Equations (T.lOj and (7.11) are two 
forms of the equivalent plate-circuit (e.p.c. ; theorem. A similar theorem 
can be derived for the grid circuit. Since eg = Eq. (7.6') 

becomes 

(7.10') 

1 r c* 










Since the grid current is generally negligible, this equation which repre- 
sents the equivalent grid-circuit (e.g.c.) theorem 
is not of so much importance as the previous 
ones. 

These equivalent-circuit theorems are very 
useful in that they allow the grid and plate 
circuits to be considered separately. These ^ 
separate circuits are shown schematically Fig 
in Fig. 7.5; the fact that there is a certain 
connection between them is indicated by the common point. From 
Eq. (7.10') the grid circuit contains resistances n and Vg with an emf. 
6o and an ejffective but ficticious emf. iigCp, From Eq. (7.10) the plate 


IT 


7 5 . — Simple equivalent 
circuit of a triode. 



Fig. 7.6. — Graphical analysis of the linear operation of a triode. 


circuit is made up of resistances rj and rp ’with an effective but ficticious 
emf. fipeg. These emfs. are ficticious in the sense that in the absence of 
gas in the tube or secondary electron emission from either element or 
capacitative effects between them (all of which are neglected in the 
present account) there is no power interchange between the two circuits. 

The graphical analysis of the plate circuit of a triode is particularly 
useful and instructive. The coordinates in Fig. 7.6 are the plate poten- 
tial and plate current; to represent the grid potential as well would, 
of course, require three dimensions. Instead, the family of curves cor- 
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re.=pondmg to a series of \'aiues of the grid potential are drawn upon this 
<liaa:ram. They may be thought of as the projections on this plane of 
tb.e iiiterseetiuns of parallel planes, equal!}" spaced along the Cc axis, and 
the plate-current surface fsiCo, ej- The plate load ri is represented by the 
straight line extending back from the battery potential Eb and making 
an angle tan"- rj trith the u axis. The quiescent point Q (e, = ip = 0) 
has the coordinates Eb, It- The heavy line extending on either side of 
Q from e. = -9 = 6j to e. = -21 (e„ = -6) represents the motion 

of tlie plate point for this change in grid potential. If a sinusoidal 
potential wave of this amphtude, for instance, is impressed upon the 
grid, the appro.ximately sinusoidal variations in plate potential and plate 
current are shown by the curves on the auxiliary time axes above and 
to the right. If enough grid lines are drawn in from experimental data. 



Fig. 7 , 7 , — ^Load with different alternating- and direct-cuirent resistances. 

the variation in plate potential and current can be plotted point by point 
for any arbitrary form of grid excitation. Es — et is the potential drop 
in the load resistance and et is the drop in the tube. The parameters 
lip, Sp, and Tp can also be interpreted in terms of this diagram. If the 
linear approximation is good for an extended region around Q (the Cg 
lines are straight and parallel to one another), these parameters are 
constant in this region and may be represented by the lines db and be 
and their ratio. From the premous definitions 


ab = change in eb per unit change in Cg at constant % = gp 
be = change in ib per unit change in eg at constant eb = Sp 

^ == change in ej per unit change in ii at constant eg = Vp 


It is not necessary that the alternating- and direct-current resistance of 
the load should be the same for the linear approximation to hold quite 
adequately. The only additional requirement is that load characteristic 
should be approximately a straight line in the operating region. Figure 
7.7 represents such a situation. The heavy line represents a straight 
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portion of the load characteristic on either side of the point Q. The 
direct-current load resistance is tan 6 but the d3Tiamic or alternating- 
current resistance is tan <#>. The most common example of such a load 
is a tuned circuit at resonance; this will be more fulty discussed in later 
sections where the advantages of such an arrangement will become 
evident. 

The power relations in the plate circuit of a triode can also be con- 
sidered either analytically or graphically". The power equation is of 
course 


Esib = ^bib 4“ Cd?6 

These e^s and f's can be expressed in terms of their quiescent and incre- 
mental values and integrated over a complete period, one wave of 
Fig. 7.6. As the large letters represent constants and the average values 
of Cp, ez, and ip are zero the terms of the form 

Esip dtj Ebip dt, eph dt, EJp dt, ~ J* ejb dt 

vanish. The average power equation then becomes 

E^Ib ~ Ebib H — I CpZp dt 4“ Edib d — ( €iip dt 

Pb Pb Pp Pd Vi 

From Eq. (7.9) 

Fb == P& 4“ Pd and hence Pp = “Pz 

Thus, though the source of power is the plate battery, the tube acts 
as if it were a generator vith an internal resistance fp. pi is generally 
positive and pp negative, i.e., power is supplied by the tube to the load. 
In the particular case of sinusoidal variation of ei and ip (sinusoidal 
variation of eg in the linear region of the tube characteristic) 

V9 = - r Vp dt = -^5^^ r sin= a,t dt = ^2^ = 

where Epm and I pm are the maximum and Ep and Ip the effective values 
of the plate potential and current waves, respectively. These power 
relations are illustrated in Fig. 7.8. From the above equations 

Pb = area of the rectangle abed 
Pb “ area of the rectangle ahfe 
Pd = area of the rectangle efcd 

=: area of the triangle ehg 
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The efficiency of the tube as a linear de%-ice for transforming battery 
power into alternating-current load power is a function of the ma xim u m 
grid swing Egn, and is generally very low. It is the ratio of the areas 
ehg.abcd, and even in the most favorable case of linearity throughout the 
entire diagram which caimot be realized) and rp = r/ the area ehg can 
only equal abfct 2, i r , only half the direct-current power supplied to the 



Fr<i. 7.8. — Power relations. 


plate can be transferred alternating-current power to the load. These 
considerations, of course, do not hold for nonlinear operation where 
much higher efficiencies can be obtained. 


One or two of the simpler causes and results of nonlinear operation can be briefly 
indicated by means, of Figs. 7.9 and 7.10. Neglecting for the moment any resistance 
in the grid cireuir r^, Fig. 7.9 allows the curvature of the effective plate characteristics. 



• j. Xi^wnwcfncf 

^^Qwescen^polnf of , 
— Av^eigepom-f\pfa^ current 

'.Ec 


eg=-3 


^ Average poipfiUpwanysbrff- 
■Qu/escenfj x/pf 


Fig. 7.9. — Distortion in nonlinear regions. 


Consider the operating region a determined by, say, a sinusoidal So ^ with the maxi- 
mum value Egm * 3. On sketching out the plate-current wave it is seen that the 
average value lies below the quiescent value It, the wave is no longer sinusoidal, tbe 
upper loops being considerably flattened. In the case of operation in region h the 
reverse is seen to be the case. The lower loops of the plate-current wave are flattened 
and the average value is greater than the quiescent value Ib* In the limit of the 
quiescent point being practicallj* down on the aada, the lower loops are completely 
suppressed and the upper ones greatly distorted. It may be seen qualitatively that 
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verj' high, efficiencies become possible If anj’ grid current is drawn and r. is not 
neghgible, the variation will not be the same as eo, the potential wave applied to the 
grid circuit. The maidmum positive-gnd excursion will be smaller than the maximum 
positive value of co by the drop in the grid resistance This situation is illus- 

trated in Fig. 7.10. The upper loops of tj, will be flattened and the average value will 
be shifted below /a. These various phenomena are all frequently met in practice. 



Fig. 7.10. — Shortening of the operating path produced by the flow of gnd current. 


7.3. Multielectrode Tubes. — ^The triode is the prototj'pe of all high- 
vaeuum control tubes. These tubes are adaptable to many purposes 
some of which will be discussed in later sections of this chapter and in 
succeeding chapters. They are built for a ■wide range of powers from 
the small radio-receiving tube designed for a few milliwatts to the large 
tubes with water-cooled plates and grids which handle many kilowatts. 
It is in general only the small tubes that are designed for linear operation. 
The characteristics depend largely on the position and spacing of the 
grid. A coarse-mesh grid near the plate has relatively little control 
of the plate current and yields a small amplification factor, of the order 
of 1-5, whereas a fine-mesh grid close to the cathode has a much 
greater control over the space current and leads to amplification factors 
of the order of 20-100. The principal disadvantage of a triode, 
particularly in the case of those with large amplification factors, is the 
reaction of the plate potential upon that of the grid. The conductive 
reaction is indicated by the primed equations of the preceding section, 
but this is oidy important when a grid current exists. In addition there 
is an interaction between these two elements owing to the electrostatic 
capacity between them. This is m general undedrable and can be greatly 
reduced by the insertion of a second grid between the control grid sind 
plate, which acts as a screening electrode isolating these elements from one 
another. Such a grid is kno'wn as a screen grid and a tube containing 
these four elements is called a tetrode. In a tetrode the plate-grid 
reaction, which couples these two circuits together and may give rise to 
xmdesired oscillations, is reduced to a negligible amount. 
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In ordinary operation the screen is kept at a fixed positive potential 
of the order of that of the plate Eh. This rather large positive potential 
IS neces.^ary .^ince the cathode as well as the control grid is screened from 
the plate, and it is the .screen potential that overcomes the space charge 
and allows a current to flow to the screen and plate. This positive 
screen potential, however, brings with it certain disadvantages. The 
electrons from the cathode strike the plate with an energy eeh. Most 
of this energy i.s dissipated in heating the anode, but some of it may be 
tran.'^ferred to conduction electrons near the surface of the plate and 
produce secondary emission (Sec. 6.6). If there is a retarding field 
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fiti. 7.n. — Typical multielectrode tubes. 


at the surface of the plate, these secondary electrons return to it and 
pve rise to no current in the external circuit. If, however, owing to 
the plate potential fluctuation, Cp, Cb is less than the screen potential, 
these electroiu^ are drawn from the plate to the screen and this decreases 
the total electron current to the plate. The number of secondaries 
emitted per primary incident on the plate is a function of eb and the 
nature of the plate surface; the fraction escaping from it to the screen 
is a function of the potential difference between these two elements 
and the potential distribution between them. In a typical tube these 
relations are such as to give rise to a net plate current of the form of 
curt'e 5 in Fig. 7. 12. This characteristic exhibits a region with a negative 
slope which from Sec. 5.6 indicates instability unless the external circuit 
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Fig. 7.12. — Effect of secondarj' 
emission on plate current. 1 = electron 
current from cathode to plate; 2 — sec- 
ondary electrons liberated at plate; 
3 == fraction of these that leave plate; 
4=2X3, electron current lea\dng 
plate; 5 = 1 -f 4, net plate current. 


contains a larger positive series resistance. This region is made use of in 
various circuits, but for general amplification work it is a disadvantage in 
limiting the useful linear range of the ih^ebj ec) surface. 

The current due to secondary emission can be suppressed by the inser- 
tion of a third grid between the screen and plate which is maintained at a 
negative potential with respect to the 
latter and hence returns the secondary" 
electrons to the plate from which they 
are liberated. This grid is known as a 
suppressor grid and the tube containing ib 
it is called a pentode. It is not neces- 
sary actually to insert a third grid to 
suppress the secondary current. With 
a suitable design of the tetrode elements 
an electron space charge can be built 
up between the screen and plate which 
alters the potential distribution in this 
region in such a way as to prevent 
electrons leaving the plate. This type 
of tube is knovm as a beam tube in \dew of the well-defined electron beams 
which pass through the open spaces of the grids from cathode to plate. 

Figure 7.13 indicates the forms of typical characteristics in these differ- 
ent types of tubes. The triode curve resembles the three halves^ power 
law in being concave upward, the others resemble more saturation curves 
and reflect the fact that the plate potential has little influence on the 
total space current. The dynamic plate resistance ep/ip is much larger 

over most of the diagram for these 
latter curves vrhich is a disadvan- 
tage in that it requires the use of 
very high resistance loads for effi- 
cient power transfer or voltage 
amplification. The beam-tube char- 
acteristic exhibits the longest com- 
paratively straight portion, its ^6, 
diagram has the largest linear region, 
piate-circTiit and hence it can handle linearly 
the largest grid potential fluctua- 
tions. Figure 7.14 indicates the different types of plate-current control 
exercised by the two standard types of pentode control-grid struc- 
tures. This is an ec diagram; it is a plane perpendicular to the 
axis and the curves are the intersection of this plane, for some 
particular value of with the eb) surface. A uniformly spaced grid 
wdth equal control over the emission from all points of the cathode 
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.<urfacp leads to the sharp cutoff type of control characteristic. The 
plate current become? appreciable at a critical grid potential and rises 
approximately linearly tvith this variable over its useful range. It 
resembles the id<=-al rectifier characteristic (Fig. 5.16). The slope of 
this curve is Sp, and .since it and fp are constant over a large region of the 
io't',. in) .surface for this tj'pe of pentode, the amplification factor np 
i-! al .'0 con-'taut. If the grid .spacing varies over different regions of the 
cathode surface, the degree of control exercised by it over the plate 
current will also varj' and there will be no well-defined amplification 


constant juj. Very large negative values of must be used to reduce ?.(, 
to a neglipble amount, and Sp and fj>p vary widely over the useful range 
of e.. Hence this type of tube is characterized by a remote cutoff or 

variable (i. It is very useful for many 
special nonlinear services. 

A large number of multielectrode 
tubes are merely combinations of diodes, 
triodes, etc., in the same envelope and 
as such contribute no new principles 
of operation. Also there are special- 
purpose tubes such as those employing 
-ec 0 +ec positive or spacc-cAargre^'i'ids next to the 



Fio. 7 . 14 .— Typical pentode gnd-poten- cathode to increase the space current, 

but these are not of sufficient general 
interest to warrant further discussion. Furthermore, the ty^es of tubes 
which have been discussed are not always used in the way which has 
been described. For instance, the nonlinear characteristic of the sup- 
pressor grid is frequently employed for modulation purposes. A refine- 
ment which is very useful in many instances for this purpose is the 
mixer tube of Fig. 7.1 1C. This has four grids, two of which are screens 
or shields and two are designed for control purposes. The control grids, 
which have different types of characteristics (Fig. 7.14), are shielded 
from one another and the plate. When potential waves are applied to 
the.se two grids, the plate current contains the sum and difference fre- 
quencies as well as harmonics, i.e., the two frequencies are mixed. 

7.4. Examples of the Use of Thermionic Tubes. — ^The principal uses 
of thermionic tubes can be roughly divided into three categories: ampli- 
fication, modulation, and oscillation. The discusrion of oscillation or 
the spontaneous conversion of direct-current energy supplied by the 
plate batteiy into alternating-current energy must be postponed till 
a later chapter. But as far as the tube is concerned, the necessary 
criterion for the performance of this function is the instability repre- 
sented by a negative dynamic input or output reristance, i.e., a falling 
characteri.stic as. for example, cun’e 5 of Fig. 7.12. This can be brought 
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about in variouti ways and the resultant phenomena will be discussed 
later. ^lodulation also involves the nonlinear character of the vacuum 
tube. The general principles of the process have already been described, 
and for the details of practical methods reference should be made to 
treatises on radio technique. The uses of tubes for amplification are 
divided into various classes. When the tube is used only in it.s linear 
region, the type of amplification is called class *4. The voltage amplifica- 
tion obtained is given by Eq. (7.11) and the load current or potential 
drop reproduces exactly, though to a different scale, the potential 
applied to the grid. As has been previousl}' mentioned, .such a 
device is extremely inef&cient as a power amplifier. If Ec is sufficiently 
negative (so-called negative bias) so that a negligible plate current flows 
in the absence of grid excitation (eg = 0). the amplifier is known as 
class B. As has been pointed out in connection with Fig. 7.9, this lead.s 
to a nonlinear relation between ip and eg. However, the distortion so 
introduced can be largely eliminated by the use of tubes with suitable 
characteristics in the balanced circuit which uill be described later. 
Reference to Fig. 7.9 indicates that this method of use leads to a much 
higher efficiency for power amplification. Finally, if the grid is biased 
very negatively so that plate current flows only for large positive values 
of Cg, the amplifier is known as class C. The discussion of this tsqje 
wiU be postponed till a later chapter as its chief use is with a tuned load 
as a power amplifier at radio frequencies. In this application it has a 
very high efficiency. Multielectrode tubes not only’ amplify but also 
isolate the plate and grid circuits, avoiding the many unde.sired effects 
of interaction; these are frequently known as buffer amplifiers. Finally, 
a series of stages of amplification can be used in cascade to enhance the 
effect of a single tube. One or two of the methods of connecting or 
coupling successive plate and grid circuits ■will be mentioned later. 

The thermionic amplifier resembles the electrometer in that it is 
characterized by a high input resistance, i.e., egjig is large. For this 
reason it is suitable for the measurement of v’-ery small currents. The 
grid current is, of course, never strictly zero. At high frequencies the 
grid capacity is important, but even in low-frequency and static uses 
the grid conduction current is a limiting factor. There is some readual 
gas which gives rise to a positive-ion current to the grid; these ions may 
liberate secondary electrons which are drawn away and contribute to the 
grid current. Also the light and heat from the cathode may give rise to 
photoelectric and thermionic electron emission which further enhances 
the grid current. In the average tube this current is very roughly of 
the order of 10“’^“ amp. and is subject to fluctuations of a somewhat 
smaller order. This places an upper limit of about 10® ohms to the 
reastance that can be employed in the grid circuit. If special precautions 
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are taken in the construction and use of the tube, the grid current can 
be made verj* ^mall and its fluctuations reduced to about 10 amp. j 
this means that currents of this order of magnitude can be measured and 
tuhie.' of this type, such as the FP-54 and the \ ictoreen \’X-41, are used 
fur electruineter •'.\('rk. Grid-current fluctuations impose a limit on all 
small signal amplilication. for they are amplified in succeedii^ stages, 
as is the desired signal, and give rise to background noise. 

The high resistance a.ssociated -Rith a vacuum tube is a disadvantage 
in that it limits it.« efficient use to high-resistance circuits. Consider an 
emf. fi. generated in a resistance fiu. If a galvanometer is placed in series 
as in a of Fig. 7.15, the deflection is given by (Sec. 10.5) 



Fig. r.lo. — Schematic circuits il- 
lustrating the use of a vacuum tube as 
an amphher. 


D = C'y/Rxi = 


'Ro -h Ru 


Co 


where c is a constant of the galvanome- 
ter. For the greatest efficiency 


Ra = Rii and 


D = c— 7=eo 

2y/Ro 


If a tube is employed as shown in 6 of Fig. 7.15 


D' = c^VR^'ih 


Assuming a circuit arrangement in which the constant plate current 
/(, does not flow through the meter 


D' = 

Tp -|- ttx 


For the optimum ca.<!e oSrp = R v 


D' = c'-^co 

2v^ 


Hence, U c and c' are the same 


E. 

D 



Even assuming the most suitable meters are available, a tube can only 
be used to advantage if the quantity on the right is greater than unity. 
With, for example, a np of 25, Ro cannot be less than rp/625 if there is to 
be any advantage in the use of a tube. As r, is, say, of the order of 
10,000 ohms, this implies that J?o must be greater than about 15 ohms. 
Thus voltaic-cell and thermocouple potentials cannot in general be 
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'^'Hiplified directly in this waY. On the other hand, photoelectric eiiiTent> 
are ideally suited for tube amplification as they are developed in high- 
resistance circuits. Figure 7.16 indicates a typical simple circuit. The 
iR drops in the resistances 1-4 (knottm as a bleeder resistance or voltage 
divider) provide the tube and photocell potentials. If the cell is placed 
in position a, illumination decreases the plate current; if it is in position 6, 
the plate current is increased by illumination. 

The high input resistance makes the vacuum tube useful as a volt- 
meter, for its grid circuit draws very little current and hence alters 
but slightly the circuit under measurement. A discussion of a typical 
voltmeter circuit, such as that of Fig. 7.17, illustrates many points of 
interest in vacuum-tube technique. In the first place, all the elements, 


Fig. 7.16. — Photoelectric cell and Fig. 7.17. — Vacuum-tube-voltmeter 
amplifier circuit. type of circuit. 

with the exception of the control grid, are connected to the cathode 
through condensers. These present a low^-resistance path to rapid 
fluctuations of the potential of these elements; hence the tube is effec- 
tively short-circuited except for relatively slow variations. A similar 
by-pass condenser connects the lower end of the grid resistance to the 
cathode. The static plate current does not flow through the meter ikf 
because what is essentially a bridge circuit is employed. The lower 
meter terminal is adjusted along the bleeder resistance until the fol- 
lowing relation is fulfilled : 

Tube drop {Ei) ___ drop in Ro . 

Load drop {IhRi) ” drop in Rz Ri ~~ Rz 

where Rp = Eh/Ih tte effective static plate resistance. (Rf is for the 
moment neglected.) In this condition there is no potential drop across 
the meter and hence no current through it. If the grid potential is 
altered the balance condition is disturbed and the meter deflects. From 
Sec. 4.6 it is evident that Ri and the meter resistance should be of the 
order of the plate resistance for maximum sensithity, but this condition 
is seldom realized in practice. It might be mentioned that for the 
balance condition to be preserved for fluctuations in the supply voltage 
Ebj Rp should equal Vp, This condition seldom holds but the inclusion 
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ui additional resistances can effectively bring it about. This dynamic 
balance is automatically achieved in the push-pull t 3 T)e of circuit to be 
described later. 

The tj^je of control exercised by the grid determines the action of 
the tube. Assume first that it is the sharp cutoff type biassed to the 
cutoff point. Positive-grid excursions are linearly reflected in the plate 
current and negative ones are ineffective which for a sinusoidal eg leads 
to an ij, resembling Fig. 5.17. Hence the meter deflection which is 
proportional to the direct-current component of if is also proportional 
to the average of the positive values of eg. Thus this arrangement 
mea.'^ures the average positive-grid potential. If the meter te rmin als 
are interchanged, the average value of the loops that were previously 
the negative ones are measured. Hence, if the wave is unsymmetrical, 
a different meter reading will result on reversal and some information 
about the wave shape can be obtained. The sensitivity can be reduced 
i >y the inclusion of a cathode resistance i?/^ In this case it can be shown 

that the e p.c. theorem becomes 

; ^ MpfO 

** d -1- -b r, +■ ft 

This value of tp is smaller than that of Eq. 
1,7.10) hence the meter deflection is less for 
the same average value of eo, the potential 
fluctuation across Ro. If the tube used in 
the voltmeter circuit is of the remote cutoff 
type and biassed to the center of an ap- 

Fie. 7.1S.— Puah-puU amplifier pioximately parabolic region of its grid 
and wattmeter type of eireuit characteristic, it is not the average but the 

i‘uted in dashed imesu r.m.s. value of the grid potential that is 

measured. (R/ is, of course, absent.) 

There is one further type of circuit which deserves to be mentioned 
because of its high degree of symmetry and general usefulness. This 
is the push-futt circuit of Fig. 7.18. Its name is derived from the fact 
that a potential difference established between a and h has an opposite 
effect on the two grids, one plate current increases and the other decreases. 
The circuit may be used linearly as a voltmeter or balanced amplifier. 
If the tubes are identical, it can be seen by ssnnmetry that the et’a are 
the same for e, = 0 and the meter is across a balanced bridge, two arms 
of which are the tubes and the other two the load resistances Ru The 

^ In amplifier circuits tlie grid bias is frequently obtained by such a cathode resistor 
'bias B ItRf). In order that it shall not reduce the sensitivity in that case it is 
by-passed by a condenser which presents a low-resistance path to the frequency to 
be amplified. 
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bridge is also djaiamically balanced against fluctuations in the plate 
and grid batteries. There are a number of other applications of this 
circuit when the tubes are operated beyond their linear range. Consider 
for simplicity that the tubes are pentodes so that the effect of ep is negli- 
gible, the characteristic of each tube is then:^ 


i = s e 4- i 4- 1 4 . 

H + 2 de- ’ ■ 6del ^ 


If 2eo represents the potential fluctuation between a and 6, e^i = +Co 
and e ,2 = — eo. Inserting these values in the characteristic, the potential 
fluctuation across the load is given by 


€i fpsl 

= .) 

Thus the terms that give rise to even harmonics are absent. This is 
characteristic of the push-pull circuit and enables suitable tubes to be 
used in class B service with negligible harmonic distortion. If a variable 
emf. €i is developed across Ri as well as co across i?o, the circuit represents 
a balanced modulator. In this ease 


^171 = f’l "b Co and 

The potential fluctuation across the load is 


Co 


ei 


= 2Ri^peQ + 


deV 


) 


The potential fluctuation across fis is C 2 = E%(ip\ -|- ip^ or 

C2 = 2i22^Sj,ei + ^ + ^ 1 ) ’ ' ' ^ 

If, for example, Ci is a radio frequency and Co an audio one, ei contains 
only the audio frequency and the side bands, the carrier Ci having been 
eliminated. The carrier and even harmonics appear across JJa. The 
elimination of undesired frequencies represents a great sa-ving of power 
in subsequent stages of amplification. The dashed lines in Fig. 7.18 
indicate a low-power wattmeter circuit, the analysis of which is reserv’ed 
for a problem. 

7.6. Measurement of Tube Coefficients. — The method of obtaining 
the static curves of Fig. 7.6, for instance, is obvious. A 


This expresdon is also applicable to a tnode if it is considered as a compodte 
characteristic, the differential coefficients being determined by both the grid and plate 
circuits. 
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in the plate circuit measure? the plate current 4 as a function of the 
plate potential et for a series of values of the grid potential Cc- lit obtain- 
ing these curves care must be taken not to exceed the power rating of 
either the plate or grid. These static characteristics are of great impor- 
tance ill deienniiiiiig the behavior of a tube, but they do not give all 
the iiiforniation necessary for the proper design of tube circuits for 
alternating-current work. In the first place, as there is generally a high 
resistance in the grid circuit, a knowledge of the behavior of the grid 
current is important. Also, for high-frequency work the interelectrode 
capacities play an important role. For a discussion of the methods 
of measuring these parameters reference should be made to treatises 
on this subject. 



Fig. 7.19. — (a) Simple circuit for measuring ja. (6) Simple circuit for measuring 

The linear tube parameters Sp, and Hp can be obtained approxi- 
mately from the static characteristics or gp and rp (and hence Sp through 
the relation jup = VpSp) can be measured directly by means of the circuits 
shown in Fig, 7,19. The quiescent values of Ec and Eb are applied across 
the large condensers C which constitute a low-resistance path for the 
alternating current produced by the sinusoidal enif. e. The inductance 
across the phones is a low-resistance path for the direct tube currents 
and a high resistance for the varying component. In the circuit for 
measuring p, eg is proportional to Ri and Cp to R^; therefore, for no signal 
in the phones (i = ip = 0) jup is given by ixp = == R^/Ri- 

The circuit for measuring fp is a bridge circuit in which Tp forms one arm. 
In balance Vp = i?i? 2 /J?i. Obviously for optimum sensitivity all the 
resistances in both circuits (including that of the phones) should be of the 
same order of magnitude. For methods of measurement, taking into 
account the tube capacities, reference should be made to special treatises. 

7.6. General Altemating-ctirrent Theory of Resistance-capacity Cir- 
cuits. — For the analysis of the simplest and one of the most useful 
methods of cascade coupling as well as for the clarification of some 
of the statements made in recent sections it is necessary to discuss the 
use of condensers in alternating-current circuits. As the general theory 
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can be handled adequately on the basis of concepts that have been 
previously discussed, it tvill be introduced at this point. Figure 7.20 
represents diagrammatically a resistance R and a capacity C in series 
with an alternating potential V. Appljdng Kirchhoff’s law 


T' = T'c +V.. = ^ + iR 


Writing i = dq/dt, this equation can be written in either of the following 
forms: 


+ i = F (7.12) 

4 + 5 -? 


Both of them are of the form of Eq. (C.oj (Appendix C) and the solution 
is given by Eq, (C.6). As only the steady-state solution 

vdll be discussed here (the transient term containing a is j — 1 

neglected), a very simple and convenient solution will be 
obtained by an alternative method emplo^dng the repre- 
sentation of i and V as complex quantities. If V is a 
sinusoidal function of oit, it may be considered to be either 
the real or imaginary part of the complex emf. V, where 


-qf . 


V = Fo(cos coi + y sin o>t) = Foe'“‘ 


Fig. 7.20. — 
Alternating-cur- 
rent circuit con- 
taining both 


(see Appendix C). V itself is, of course, not an acceptable 
emf., for it is complex, and an applied emf. is a real resistance and 
quantity, but the introduction of V is a great convenience 
in handling problems and the actual values of V and i are obtained by 
accepting only the real part or imaginary part, whichever has been 
prexdously designated. Substituting V for V in Eq. (7.12') and assuming 
the solution i = the equation becomes 




Hence the complex representation of the current i is given by 


1 = 


(*+i?) 


V 

z 


(7.13) 


where z is known as the complex impedance. This linear relation 
between i and V which is due to the linearity of the differential equation 
[Eq. (7.12')] has very important consequences. The relation between i 
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and V is the same as the ohmic one between i and V with z replacing R. 
All the general resistance theorems which were developed in Sec. 4.3 
endently hold equally well for i and V in resistance-capacity circuits 
if the complex impedance z of each circuit branch is used in place of R. 
Thus the formal treatment of these circuits is identical with that of pure 
resistance circuits. 

Equation '7.13,i i.'- frequently written in different ways by means of 
the complex identities of Eq. tC.14). Thus, if X, the capacitative 

rradatia, is writti'ii for — z = i? + jX = Z -where Z — (R^ + X^y^ 

xL' 



Fig. 7.21. —Potential and current m a resistance-capacity circuit. 


and <p = Z is the absolute magnitude of the impedance. 

K 

Then 

i = 

Or if the real part of V and i are taken as representing the actual value 
of the potential V and current i 

i = ^ cos {(at — <p) (7.14) 

A sinusoidal potential and current wave typical of this type of circuit 
are shown in Fig. 7.21. The magnitude of the current wave is less 
than that of the potential wave by the factor 1/Z; also the current wave 
is shifted along the axis of increasing time by an amount v/a, or, since X 
is negative, <p is negative and the shift is to the left, i.e., to an earlier 
time. In the case of a resistance-capacity circuit the current is said to 
lead the potential by a time p/«, or by the phase angle <p = tan'^ (l/EwC). 
The left-hand portion of Fig. 7.21 indicates the complex representation 
of the potential and current. Fo and to are the magnitudes of the two 
vectors in the complex plane. They make an angle (p with one another 
and because of the common term they may be considered to rotate 
about the origin with an angular velocity w in a counterclockwise sense 
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(multiplication by represents counterclockwise rotation through the 
angle 0)j retaining their relative positions. If the imaginary parts of 
V and i represent the actual potential and current. V and i are given by 
the projection of V and i on the imaginary axis and the curve at the 
right in the figure results. In the case of a pure resistance the capacity 
is effectively infinite and ^ = tan <p = 0, f.e., V and i are coliiiear and the 
waves are in phase. In the case of a pure capacity the resistance is 
zero and tan v? = or c? = 7r/'2, nc., V and i are at right angles (1 being 
along the positive j axis when V is along the positive real axis^ and the 
current wave leads the potential wa^'e by 90°. 

If F is sinusoidal, i is also sinusoidal, i.e., there is no distortion of 
a sinusoidal wave. The ratio of the maximum and effective values 
is the same. Fo/fo = Ve/ie ~ Z, But £ is a function of the frequency. 
For a pure capacity Z — l/a?C, and if wC is large, the current is large 
or the potential drop across the condenser is small. Thus, for suffi- 
ciently great values of the product wC the capacities in Figs. 7.17 and 
7.19 have a negligible alternating-current drop across them. If the 
potential wave applied to an i?-C circuit is not sinusoidal, the current 
wave will not resemble that of the potential but will be distorted. The 
type of distortion can be seen immediately from a Fourier analysis of F. 
A term in the series of the form Tn cos nost vill give rise to a term in the 
series representing the current, which leads this potential term by the angle 
(pn, and inj the magnitude of this current term, is given by VnlZn^ where 


Pn 


= tan~^ 


nccRC 


and Z 




Thus successive terms 


having different n^s will be affected differently and distortion wall result. 

It has previously been seen that the average consumption of alter- 
nating-current power is given by ieVc cos p] hence, as the phase difference 
between the current through a pure condenser and the potential across 
it is t/2, the powder dissipated in it is zero. The situation can be analyzed 
in more detail if Eq. (7.12) is multiplied by i = dq/dt. 





The first term is always positive, w'hereas the second is as often positive 
as negative during a cycle; thus all the po’wer is dissipated in R and none 
in C. The average power dissipation is given by integrating over a 
period and dividing by r. Writing F = Fo cos and i = fo cos — p) 
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Of course, all conden^p^s are not perfect. If the dielectric has some 
conductuity or if otrfng to molecular friction all the energy of charge is 
not liberated on discharge, power is dissipated in the condenser. 

The power loss that occurs in a condenser depends on the nature 
of the dielectric and the frequency (Sec. 3.2). If the dielectric has 
an appreciable conductivity, the condenser can be represented to a 
first approximation by a perfect condenser C and a parallel resistance 
Rp. The complex impedance of this circuit is Rp/d + joiCRp), and as Rp 
must be very large for any acceptable condenser, the power factor is 
approximatelj’ 1/wCRp. For a constant Rp this evidently decreases with 
increasing frequency and the characteristics of the condenser improve. 
A more important phenomenon in practical condensers is that of dielectric 
, absorption. The characteristics of most die- 
i lectrics are such as to simulate to a first 

, approximation a condenser in series with a 

C comparatively small resistance. The charge 

, ' on the condenser does not attain its maximum 

^ , value the instant a potential is applied, but 

F I O 7 22 —Condenser charging current may be appreciable over 
with a paniaiij- conducting a period of minutes. Likewise the charge does 
dielectric. instantaneously when the terminals 

are shorted; there is a certain time lag associated with the dielectric which 
gives rise to a hysteresis phenomenon. If the instantaneous value of the 
charge is plotted for a complete period as a function of the potential, the 
cun'e is not closed and the area represents the energy dissipated in the die- 
lectric in one cycle. The approximate equivalent circuit is that of Fig. 
7.20, for which the power factor is approximately RifnC, where R, is the 
.series resistance, if the power factor is small. However, the effective 
series re-ristance decreases with the frequency in such a way that over a 
verj' large range of this variable the power factor is approximately a 
constant characteristic of the dielectric material. This power loss, 
whether due to leakage or dielectric absorption, raises the temperature 
of the dielectric with consequent changes in its characteristics and 
generally a decrease in its dielectric strength. Thus condensers designed 
for direct current frequently fail on alternating current. 

Static methods of measuring capacities have been discussed in a 
much earlier section, but alternating-current methods are generally 
more convenient for routine measurements, provided the capacity is 
designed for alternating-current work. Large capacities can be measured 
in a power line with a series alternating-current ammeter and shunt 
alternating-current voltmeter just as a resistance of moderate value 
would be measured in a direct- or alternating-current circuit. A more 
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accurate method for the general measurement of capacities is supplied 
by a bridge circuit. A capacity bridge is indicated schematically in 
Fig. 7.23. In general two arms are pure resistances and the other two 
are pure capacities or capacities shunted by other resistances. An 
alternating potential is applied to the bridge and a suitable detect- 
ing device takes the place of the galvanometer in a direct-current 
bridge. Ordinary power frequencies are suitable for the measurement 
of large capacities and a vibration galvanometer^ tuned to the power 
frequency^ provides a sensitive detecting device. For smaller capacities 
audio and even radio frequencies are emploj^ed and an amplifier and phones 
or meter are used to indicate the balance point. The analysi.s of the 
bridge circuit in balance is very simple. The 
condition for a zero potential difference across 
the output is 

Ziii _ zds 

Z2I2 24I4 

Or, since ii = U and 13 = i 4 , the complex imped- 
ances must be in the ratio Zi/zo = Z 3 /Z 4 . As the Fig- 7.23— Capacity 

equality of complex quantities implies the equal- bridge, 

ity of both real and imaginary parts, the follot\-ing equations result 
on using the constants of Fig. 7.23. 

Ri " Ri Cl 

The first may be considered as the direct-current and the second the 
alternating-current condition. To obtain both conditions either the 
numerator or denominator in two of the fractions must be variable. 
For instance, C 2 may be variable instead of Ri, as shown in Fig. 7.23. 
The sensitinty conditions are the same as those of Sec. 4.6 with the 
substitution of Z’s for the R’s. 

7.7. Resistance-capacity-coupled Altematmg-current Amplifier. — For 
many purposes one stage of vacuum-tube amplification is insufficient 
and a series of units must be used in cascade. For direct-current ampli- 
fication this implies a direct connection betw'een the plate of one tube 
and the grid of the succeeding one and also a high-potential supply for 
all the tubes which are effectively in series. This arrangement has 
numerous disadvantages and it is unnecessary for alternating-current 
work. In this service any of a number of reactive coupling methods 
can be used. These often have frequency-response advantages and also 
enable the isolation of individual stages. Separate low-potential sup- 
plies may be used for each stage, or by a suitable decoupling circuit the 
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ssippiy may be u>ed for a number of stages. Such a decoupling 
net i.> indicated schematically in the lower pai't of Fig. 7.25. The one 
^!:o\vn eiTkpluys re*^i"‘tances and capacities, but in practice choke coils 
hijzh alternaTiim-(*iirrent resistance, low direct-current resistance) 
replace the resi>taue*>. R. in eurrent-carr^dng branches. The capacities 
C are of '-u<-h a as to pre.^ent a low impedance to the alternating 

current whi<‘ii i> to l>e amplified. Hence the lower ends of Ro and 

and the screen grid are all effec- 

..g tively short-circuited to the cathode 

1 j for this frequency. The resistances 

^ \ R isolate the upper circuit from the 

^3^"" f ! — - IH bleeder potential supply. Roughly 

4 - I speaking, the upper C's reduce the 

‘ " ' ' reaction of the tube on the potential 

^ ! supply and the lower ones reduce 

^ the reaction of any alternating cur- 

rent in this supply on the tube. 
Thus a number of tubes may receive 
their potential supplies from the same Eaii sl decoupling circuit of this 
type is employed. 

One of the most satisfactory methods for the cascade connection 
of stages in a low-potver linear amplifier is so-called resistance-capacity 
coupling. A unit of such an amplifier is showm in Fig. 7.24. The 
connection bettceen the plate of one stage and the grid of the next is 

made through the capacity C. Thus flue- j ^ 

tuations in e^i are transmitted to c,.. and C' , 

so on — down the chain. The analysis of rA I j A t-H| — 

the operation of such an amplifier provides f 

an instructive exercise in tube- and resist- Ljj_ ijj; ^ || ; ‘ 

ance-capaeity circuits and yields useful I ^ ■; 

information as to its frequency response *^1^, ^ 

characteristic. For this purpose the in- HH- ±j — 11 — 

terelectrode tube capacities must be ex- 

pUcitly recognized. Consider _ that the fig. 7.26.-SehLatic decoupling 
load is made up of the plate resistance Ri, net to enable a number of tubes to 
the coupling capacity C, and Ro and that C, 

is the effective capacity of the subsequent stage. Then by Kirchhoff’s law 

— = U = lp + i/p ~ Ijw 


; f\ 


\ 

1 II 

11 It 

i 11 
i C 

1 C 

J_4I 

Irj 11 

Tk C - 

|R ; 

C 1 C ' 

II - II 


nr I 11 



Fig. 7.26. — Schematic decouphng 
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substituting these values 

^ _ (gp — jo^Cpq) 

(yz j^(Cjp Cp,j)) 

Here yz, which is known as the admittance, is written for l;Zz. Analyzing 
the load, the drop across g' 6', which is written e', is to the drop ez across 
Ri as: 


ko + jo)(C + 0^) 

where the conductance ka is written for l/i?o and Cg is the effective 
capacity presented by the grid-cathode terminals.^ The product of 
these two expressions is e'/e^ the voltage amplification per stage. The 
voltage amplification for n stages is this quantity raised to the nth power. 

The voltage amplification per stage calculated from the above 

expressions for the general case is very involved. But in practice a 
considerable simplification is possible. Consider, for example, the pen- 
tode 6-J-7. For this tube Cpg = 5 X 10"^® farad and Sp == 10“"® mho; 
therefore below frequencies of the order of 10^° the second term in the 
numerator of the first expression can be neglected in comparison with the 
first. Also the coupling capacity C is generally large in comparison with 
the interelectrode capacities, which leads to further simplifications. 
At fairly large frequencies (’where the first expression is the important 
one) Yi = ko + + jo^Cg, and in the denominator of the second expres- 

sion Cg can be neglected in comparison with C. A numerical value for 
V.A. can be obtained if the other circuit constants are assumed. For 
the 6-J-7, Cfp = 12 X IQ-^^ and C,/ = 7 X fXp = 1,500 and 

Tp = 1.5 X 10®; assume Ri = 10®, = 10®, and C = 10“^ (-^ /if.). 

Multiplying the expressions together and calculating the absolute value 


V.A. = ^ 


1,500 


/ isoX^l^ 

(18)2 + f 3 X lO-ca - 


This may profitably be plotted on a semilogarithmic scale. The maxi- 
mum occurs for ca = 2,450, or a frequency of about 390 cycles, where 
it has the value of 83. It is greater than l/^/2 of this value for all 
frequencies from a few cycles up to about 10®. The lower limit cannot be 
accurately calculated from this expression. In general linear amplifier 


^ For resistive loads and for values of the frequency very much less than the ratio 
of plate resistance to interelectrode capacities, Cg = C/g Cpg^l 

where h is the load conductance. This may be derived from the equation for the 
input impedance in Sec. 15.6. 
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construction the same type of tube is not used throughout. For the 
ampUncation <»!’ very ^maU signals the first tube should be chosen for 
its low random grid current. After this tube the maximum of undis- 
torted amplification is the desired characteristic. The final tube is 
chosen to deliver the recgiisite amount of power to the output device. 
All Stages, should be well shielded from one another for any appreciable 
interaction may lead to spontaneous oscillations of the relaxation type. 
This phenomenon Mill be further discussed in coimection with the general 
theor>’ of un.stable circuits. 

CathoiJf-wlluinr Amplifier. —It has been seen that the amplification 
of a resistance-coupled stage decreases in the high-frequency range. The 
input capacitative reactance of the following stage decreases and becomes 
much less than the output impedance of the first stage. The requirement 
of small input capacitance of this first stage dictates the use of a pentode 



Cathode follower omplifier Equivolent plate circuit 

Tig 7 26.— Cathode-follower ompUfier. 


whose output impedance is very high unless the coupling resistances are 
pTwnll Rty^aH coupling resistances lead to low amplification and excessive 
distortion due to the curvature of the characteristic. This dfficulty is 
removed bv the use of two high-gain stages, usually pentodes, separated 
bv a very low-gain triode stage in the form of a cathode follower, the basic 
circuit of which is shown in the figure. 

Although the cathode follower has a voltage amplification less than 
unity, it has low input capacitance, high input impedance, low output 
impedance, and low distortion. It contributes nothing to the over-all 
amplification but makes possible higher uniform amplification over a 
given frequency range than can be obtained with conventional stages and 
plaj-s an important role in uide-band high-gain linear amplifiers for 
phj'sics research. It is often used as the last stage of an amplifier when 
the output voltage must be independent of the external impedance con- 
nected across the output of the amplifier. It is particularly useful in 
matching amplifier outputs to low-impedance devices over a wide 
frequency range. Since the output voltage is in phase with the input, 
it enjoys other special uses. 
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From solving the equivalent circuit of Fig. 7 26 the voltage amplifica- 
tion is given by 

Y ^ aJ^p ~V M 

MCgf + Cfpirpi: -f (/i - 1;Z 

At frequencies where tube capacitances have little effect, this reduces to 


Tp -r U -r Atlz^ 

which approaches the limit as z,.rp becomes large. For 

ordinary tubes voltage amplification is generally 0.9 or more with an 
fp of 10,000 ohms. The output terminal impedance is shown to be 
Tp/ (1 -f mJ, being slightly less than the reciprocal of the transconductance. 
Transconductances are large enough so that it is generalh' onl}" a few 
hundred ohms. 

7.8. Electron Beams and Electrostatic Focusing. — There is a second 
very important type of thermionic tube which is used for the visual 
study of electrical phenomena. Its action depends on the fluorescent 
light that is emitted by many substances when they are bombarded by 
electrons vith energies of several hundred volts. The glass envelope of 
discharge tubes and the older type of gas-filled X-ray tubes fluoresces 
vith a greenish-yellow glow in those regions subject to cathode-ray 
(electron) bombardment. The nature of the light emitted depends 
on the material of the target. Electrons, which possess sufficient 
energy, drive some distance through the crystal lattice, disrupting the 
electron structure around the atomic lattice points. When this structure 
returns to its normal configuration, some of the excess energj’’ is emitted 
in the form of radiation. Certain substances such as impure sulphides, 
borotrmptates, etc., for reasons which are not well understood, fluoresce 
much more brilliantly than others. If these materials are coated on 
electrodes or on the inside of the glass envelope and electrons of several 
hundred volts energy directed upon them, they emit a brilliant blue or 
greenish-yellow light. Such coatings are known as fluorescent screens 
and because the intensity of the fluorescence from any small re^on is 
dependent on the number and energj' of the electrons striking it, they 
provide a very valuable tool for the study of the motion of electrons in 
vacuum tubes. The material of the screen and the method of preparation 
determine the duration of the fluorescent light. This varies from a few 
microseconds to several seconds. The ones for which the fluorescence 
ceases almost as soon as the electron bombardment are most commonly 
used, as they are best adapted to the study of transient phenomena. 

Fluorescent screens find many applications in electronic devices. 
The most important ones are in the class of cathode-ray oscillographs 
and television tubes which involve the production of a fine electron beam 
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or the focusing of a thermionic or photoelectric surface on the fluorescent 
screen. This t3"pe of control of electron motion can be effected most 
convenient!}' by means of a suitable arrangement of electrostatic fields. 
The actual design of focusing electrodes is largely empirical, but an 
analysis of the action of slits or diaphragms illustrates the general prin- 
ciples involved and explains the behavior of the simpler devices. Con- 
sider a flow of electrons from left to 
y right through a diaphragm in the plane 

X = 0, For simplicity assume that it 
is a slit parallel to the z axis, which 
^ reduces the problem to a two-dimen- 
da dp sional one in the xy plane. The elec- 

^ tron density is generally small enough 

so that space charge can be neglected 

^ ^ n j. - , and Laplace's equation in two dimen- 

Po-"er.^a'*0 Fotent^ai=V . v j 

Via 7.57— Phnnire in an elec- SlOnS applied. 


Po**’erT a'* 0 Foteni^ai = V 

Fiti 7.27 — Change in an elec- 
tron’, v trajectory on passing thiough 
a diaphragm from one electric field to 
another. 


!!I + ^ = o 

dx^ ^ dy^ 


The force on an electron in the y direction is given by e dV/dy which 
can be expanded by Taj-lor’s series about the origin 


M] + ey(^ 
\dy)o^^\9y-J, 


By symmetrj- there is no y component of force at the origin and the 
first term is zero. Considering the limited region near the origin for 
which (S^T’ can be written for 5-F 'dy^ and the square and higher 
power of y neglected 

dV {dW\ 


V (dW\ 


This force is equal to the mass times the acceleration, m d^/dfi. If the 
velocity, v, is considered constant in this small region 

fy - vitl 
dt^ dx^ 

I the path of the electrons is assumed to make but a small angle with the 
X axis so that v is approximately equal to its x component) and the equa- 
tion becomes 

d^ _ gy d“V 
dx- mv^ dx^ 


Assuming further that y is approximately constant and equal to u the 
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equation may be integrated to give 

dx\a, ~ 2V dr 

where eV = hnv“ is the energy" possessed by the electrons when they 
reach the diaphragm which is at the potential V with respect to the 
emitting surface. Since (dy dx)a = u/da (Fig. 7.27 1 and (dF- dxja = —Ea 
where E is the electric field 


1 I _E^- Ea 

d, da 2V 


This is the same as the simple lens equation of geometrical optics with 
2V/(Eb — Ea) for the focal length /. Thus to this degree of approxi- 


mation the effect of a diaphragm on a beam 
of electrons is similar to the action of a 
thin lens on a beam of light. If the dia- 
phragm had been considered to be circular, 
Laplace’s equation in cylindrical coordi- 
nates would have led to a focal length of 
4V/(Eb “ Ea)^ or to cover these two cases 



potential 

zero 



Fig. 7.28 — Divergence pro- 
^ . duced in a parallel electron or ion 

(rf.lo) beam on passing through a 
diaphragm into a field-free region 


where for slits g - 1 and for holes gr = 2. Eq. (7.15) is seen to be inde- 
pendent of e and and hence holds for any type of charged particles. 
If Ea is greater than Ebj f is negative and the lens is diverging. Thus 
the situation depicted in Fig. 7.28 of electrons drawn from a plane cathode 
through an opening into a field-free space alwa 3 ^s results in a divergent 
beam, the angle of divergence a being given by u/2ga. This is seen to 
be independent of F. However, if there is a field to the right of the 
diaphragm, a positive lens can be produced and electrons leaving the 
cathode normalh" can be focused on a fluorescent screen. 

In a cathode-ra 3 ^ oscillograph and other similar devices it is desired 
to project a narrow parallel beam of electrons into a field-free region. 
This requires the use of two diaphragms. The arrangement is showm 
schematicall}" in Fig. 7.29. The first diaphragm is at a potential F 
and the second at a potential MV. Between the two the electrons are 
accelerated at a constant rate along the x axis and hence move in a para- 
bolic path. This parabola can be written 


g + a: == c(p - y)- 

The constants can be determined from the initial conditions at diaphragm 
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1 for -vnifu let j = 0. Here y = u. und for normal incidence the slope 
of the trajectory on leaving is d>j dx = ji- 

d~x _ 1 d"x _ 1 cf td/ — 1) _ fi 

Jlii- ~ TlTiF ~ 2i‘V/u'Y '>nb '2su- 

where > is written for b (5/ — Determining the constants from these 
conditions the trajectory becomes 

At tiie .'^eeond diaphragnij for which x = bj let y have the value u\ For 



Po'^erhcil 0 V MV 


/ 

a. 





t 

>1 y’'" _ 



— y. 



{Shown for Eq< 

/.<. Q ^ 

<— b — >• 



I 2 

Fig. 7.29. — Production of a parailel beam of charged particles by a pair of slits or 

diaphragms. 


collimation the angular divergence of the second diaphragm, must 
be equal to the entering angle of convergence {dy/dx)b» Hence 


Bubstituting: 


/i 


2gb 


and 






1 + 


2s 


fi = —2gsM 


The condition becomes 


h 

a 


(3/ - 1)(,¥H - 1) 

1/M — ^ 

ia + 1 ) 


(7.17) 


This is the relation that must exist between the ratio of the two separa- 
tions and the relative potential of the second diaphragm for a parallel 
beam of electrons to be projected into the field-free space to the right of 
diaphragm 2. The width of this beam is w. In practice M should be 
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greater than 2. In an obcillograph the electrodes? are generally cylinders 
rather than diaphragms. In this ease the calculations are much more 
difficult and the adjustment for parallelism is made empirically.^ 

7.9. Cathode-ray Oscillograph. — One of the mo^t important uses of 
the electron beams which were described in the previous section is in the 
cathode-ray oscillograph. The beam is projected between two sets of 
plates which are at right angles to one another before it impinges on the 
fluorescent screen. The arrangement is shown schematically in Fig. 7.30. 
If an electric field Ey exists between one set of plates \vhich are per- 
pendicular to the y axis, the electron beam in passing through them is 
accelerated in the y direction at a rate cEy m. If the plates extend a 
distance I and the end effects can be neglected, the emergent y component 


L 



Fig. 7.30.' — Cathode-ray oscillograph. 


of the velocity is given by eEyf^ m = eEyl/mv, where i\ which is strictly 
the X component of the velocity, may be taken as equal to the total 
velocity if the energy gained in the field Ey is small in comparison with 
the energy eV of the electrons emerging from the diaphragm system. 
The tangent of the angle of emergence which is Vy 'vx is then eEylimv^, or 
writing = e7, the displacement of the intersection of the beam 
and the screen at a distance L from the plates is 

y ~ 2 K 

As many simplifying assumptions have been made, this expression is 
only approximate, but it show’s that the deflection of the spot on the 
screen is proportional to the field betw’een the plates and inversely 
proportional to the energy" of the beam. If the screen is equipped with 
a translucent scale, it can be calibrated and used as a voltmeter to measure 
the potential difference betw’een the plates. The instrument is very 
useful in this capacity as a high-impedance voltmeter. 

The other set of plates, of course, produces an independent deflection 

^References: Hansen and Webstbb, Rev, Sci, Jnstniments, 7, 17 (1936); Kirk- 
pATOtticK and Bekalet, Rev, Sci, Instruments, 7, 24 (1936): Epstein, Proc. I, R, E., 
24, 1095 (1936) Zwobykin, Morton, Rambebg, Hillier, and Vance, ‘‘Electron 
Optics and the Electron Microscope,” John Wiley, Inc,, New York, 1945. 
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of the beam along llie s axis. If a translucent set of coordinates is 
placed over the screen, the two deflections can be compared quantita- 
tively. The most important field of application of this mstrument 
IS the analysis of transient or rapidly alternating potentials. In this 
■;er\'ice it ha.-' a great advantage over the galvanometer tjTJe of instrument 
in that the inertia of the electron beam is negligible in comparison with 
that of any mechanical system, and it can follow oscillations up to fre- 
([uencie.' of the order of 10 megacycles. Also, the beam is capable of 
motion in two dimensions and one of these axes may be used as a time 
axis. The instrument can be used in various ways. V, Ey, and E^ are 
all variable if desired and deflections can also be produced by external 
magnetic fields, but there is little work that cannot be done by the electro- 
static deflection method in which Ey and E^ are the only variables. 
There are two general techniques: (,ai that in which sinusoidal potentials 
are applied to both «ets of deflecting plates, and (6) that in which a saw- 
tooth wave or linear time axis is applied to one set and the potential 
to be analyzed applied to the other. These two methods will be briefly 
(le.'^cribed. 

The fii-st method is particularly adapted to alternating-current phase 
and frequency measurement. Consider first two potential waves of the 
same frequency applied to the two sets of plates. The deflections are 
given by 

y = Y cos u)t 

z = Z cos {ut — <p) (7.18) 

where Y and Z are proportional to the peaks of the potential waves 
applied to the two plates. If there is no phase difference between 
the two, as would be the case if they were the drops across two series 
resistances, y — {Y Z)z. Thus the path of the spot on the screen is a 
straight line making an angle tan“* Y/Z with the z axis. A phase differ- 
ence of IT or a reversal of one set of terminals would also lead to a straight 
line hating a negative slope of the same magnitude. In the case of a 
phase difference of x 2, as would be the case if the potentials were the 
drops across a resistance and a condenser in series, the equations become 

y = Y cos at and z = Zsin at 
Eliminating t to obtain the path of the spot 


This is the equation of an ellipse with its principal axes along the coordi- 
nate axes and with major and minor axes proportional to the amplitude 
of the potential waves. If these amplitudes are the same, as would be 
the case for a series resistance and capacity if K = l/wC, the path is a 
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circle with a radius proportional to the line current. In general for an}^ 
arbitrary phase the path of the spot is obtained by eliminating t between 
Eqs. (7.18), ^delding 



sin- 


9 


This is also an ellipse but with inclined axes. If the amplitudes of the 
two waves are the same, the pattern resembles the left-hand one of Fig. 
7.31, and from the above equation the major and minor axes are in the 
ratio [(1 + cos ^)/(l — cos In any case the pattern is bounded 

by a rectangle ^vhose sides are proportional to the amplitudes of the waves. 
As the phase is varied, the pattern changes from one diagonal through a 
series of ellipses that sweep out the entire rectangle till it contracts to 



(a) (b) 

Fig. 7.31. — Cathode-ray-osciUograph patterns. 


the other diagonal. If ^ is a function of the time and the fluorescence 
persists for an appreciable time the entire rectangle will glow. 

Consider next the case in which the potential waves of different fre- 
quencies are applied to the plate. In this case 

y - Y cos (j^it and z = Z cos — ^ 2 ) 

Here also the pattern is bounded by a rectangle whose sides are pro- 
portional to the amplitudes of the waves, but the pattern is not an 
ellipse. In fact, if the frequencies are incommensurate, the spot will 
sweep out the entire rectangle, for it is as if the phase difference between 
the w^'aves were a function of the time. The most interesting cases, 
however, are those for which 

TllCOi == (7.19) 

where ni and are small integers. In this case the pattern is a closed 
curve and is known as a Lissajous^ figure. A typical figure for = 1 
and 712 = 2 and equal amplitudes is shown at the right in Fig. 7.31. The 
anal 3 rtical expressions for these curves are not very Uluminating, but 
on looking at such a pattern it is easy to imagine that one is viewing a 
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transparent cylinder upon tvhich is traced a sine wave, the axis of the 
wave being a perimeter of the cylinder. The illusion is enhanced if one 
of the phase- changes slowly, f.c., if is not exactly equal to Wawj, for 
then the cylinder appears to rotate about its axis. The illusion is, of 
course, due to the fact that one of the sinusoidal motions, generally the 
slower, i" envisaged as the projection of uniform circular motion. Con- 
sider that the sine vave is traced out on the cylindrical surface (as on a 
fluorescent screen' by a beam emerging from the cylindrical axis and 
rotating with an angular velocity wi. If the ends of the sine wave join 
after nj rotations, the time for /!» rotations at an angular velocity wi 
is the same as that for the description of, say, ni waves of period ra, 
or 27r«2 ir-. which is the same as Eq. (7.19). Thus the ratio of the 

frequencies of the waves is the ratio of the number of times the wave is 
■>', Tapped around the cylinder to the number of wave lengths or maxima 
described. This is evidently the same as the ratio of the number of 
points of tangency ulth adjacent sides of the enclosing rectangle. This 
supplies a very convenient and accurate method of frequency measure- 
ment, for if one of the frequencies is known, the other is determined with 
equal accuracy from Eq. (7.19 1 when the pattern is stationary. If the 
pattern rotates slowly, the frequency of rotation can be added as a small 
correction term. 

The other method of use of the oscillograph is to apply a saw-tooth 
wave to one of the plates and the potential to be analyzed to the other. 
If the wave shoum in Fig. 7.32 is applied, say, to the z plates, the spot is 
drawn acroaS the screen at an approximately constant rate for a time r, 
then returns to its starting point in a negligible time. This occurs 
once per cycle, and if a sine wave trith a period, say, r/n is applied to 
the y plates, n sine waves will appear on the screen. The wave to be 
analyzed need not, of course, be sinusoidal. If the oscillograph is linear, 
i.e., the displacement of the spot is proportional to the deflecting field, 
and if the slope of the saw-tooth wave is a straight line, the figure on the 
oscillograph screen will accurately reproduce the potential wave on the 
y plates n times across the screen. Thus recurrent wave forms can be 
analyzed at leisure and transient phenomena, due to the retentivity of 
the screen, can be seen for an appreciable time. This is the most satis- 
factory method of obsermng wave forms and it is available over a wide 
range of frequencies. 

The linear time axis is obtained with a so-called sweep circuit which 
jields a voltage output of the form of Fig. 7.32, A condenser C is charged 
at a constant rate, i.e.. T', = it/C, and when a certain limiting potential 
is reached, its discharge is rapidly brought about by the breakdown of a 
gas-discharge tube. The potential across the condenser is applied to 
one pair of deflecting plates. For the charging current i to be strictly 
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constant the condenser must be charged through some constant -current 
device such as the plate circuit of a pentode. However^ an approxi- 
mately linear axis can be obtained if the condenser is charged through 
an ordinary ohmic resistance if only a short portion of the exponential 
charging characteristic is used. A simple circuit is shown in Fig. 7.33. 
The condenser C is charged through the resistance R by the drop across 
the bleeder resistance and its potential is applied to the deflecting plates 
through the coupling condenser C. The discharge is brought about 
by the gas-filled tube or thyratron (Sec. 8.4) which has the property of 
suddenly breaking dovm and providing a low-resistance path at a critical 
potential, say This potential can be controlled by means of the grid 
bias, as shovm in the figure. V' determines the height of the potential 




Fig. 7.32. — Saw-tooth wave for obtaining a 
linear time axis. 


Fig. 7.33. — Sweep circuit for generat- 
ing a saw-tooth wave. 


wave and its period r is proportional to the product RC, Thus the 
length of the time axis is controlled by the grid bias and the period is 
adjusted to an appropriate value hy varying either R or C. It is fre- 
quently a great advantage to be able to synchronize this wave with the 
alternating-current potential which is to be analyzed so that the pattern 
will remain strictly stationary. This can be accomplished by some inter- 
connection bet^veen the alternating-current circuit and the grid so that 
the latter receives small positive impulses vith the period of the circuit 
under measurement. Thus the time of breakdown of the tube is con- 
trolled (vdthin reasonable limits of the RC adjustment) by the period 
of the circuit being measured, and the sweep circuit will lock in with this 
period yielding a stationary pattern. 


Problems 

1. WTat electron current limited by space charge will flow per square centimeter 
of area between a plane cathode and anode 1 cm. apart in a vacuum if a potential 
difference of 1,000 volts exists between them? 

2. Assuming that the total space-charge-limited current from a cathode to an 
anode is a function of the potential difference between them (F), the ratio of the charge 
of an electron to its mass (e/m)^ and possibly the linear dimensions of the apparatus 
(d), show that necessarily i = AKQ{e/m)^V^\ where *4 is a dimensionless constant. 
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3. Calculate the space-charge-IimiTed rurront in amperes per centimeter leng^ 
bet'woen a cyiindncal cathode 1 nmi. in diameter and a coaxial anode 2.72 mm. in 
diameter if the potentiai difference httneen them is 100 volts. 

4. As.-umin?: that a rectiiier obeying Eq '7.4 is in series with a resistance R and 

an emf, C, cakulut^ the eft.eiency of the circuit , power in resistance total power in 
circuit . « 1 (*:n, and an area of 1 cm.*, and that R = 10,000 ohms, 

plot the efScieiLi'y a^ a fiincti<»n of i and the total emf. 8 as a function of t From 
these parametric car^'cs plot the efficiency as a function of 8. 

6. Show that the equivalent input conductance fz, 'eg) of a triode in the absence 
of a series gnd real^tance is given by 

7 MpAtg) "T ki 

kT^i 

Interpret Mr and juj m terms of the plate and grid surfaces, Zo(Cc, «&) and u{ec, cj). 

6. Show that the equivalent output resistance (cp ’ip) is given by 

Tg 4 - Tc 
-r fed - 

and that in the absence of ig and other complicating effects = 0 and the equivalent 
output resistance is rp. What is the importance of this quantity and that of the 
preceding problem? 

7# Draw the equivalent plate circuit corresponding to Eq. (7.11). 

8. Show that the Tn^Y imiTTu power transfer from the plate battery to the load 
^alternating current ; occurs when rp *= n. 

9. Show that the voltage-amplification factor of a triode is given by 

£z ^ fh 
1 

n 


Plot this expression as a fimction of ru 

10. Given a plate battery of 300 volts, what is the proper value of the load resist- 
ance and the resultant value of the voltage-amplification factor if the tube character- 
istics are as follows: « 135 volts, h * 1*5 ma., rp = 32,000 ohms, and s, «** 940 
xnicromhos. 

11. Calculate the minimum value of the resistance in which an emf . to be amplified 
is generated for which each of the following tubes can be employed to advantage as an 
amplifier. Note the optimum value of the galvanometer resistance with and without 
the tube. 

O-C-5 /ip = 20 fp » 10,000 ohms 
6-F-5 *100 « 65,000 

&-F-6 * 200 *= 75,000 

12. Show that the change in load current for a change in illumination dL of the 
photocell in Fig. 7.16 is given by 

• _ jipR^dL 
Ri 4- rp 

where a is a constant of the cell (ratio of the change in cell current to the change in 
illumination). 

13. Assuming that a battery of 25 volts is in series with the photocell of Hg. 7.16 
and the resistance and that upon being illuminated it passes a current of 2 X lO*^ 
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amp., calculate the ratio of the incremental power in the load to the total powei in 
the photocell circuit if i?o = 10 megohms, /i, = 20, rp = = 10,000 ohms. 

14. Show that in the case of the mclusion of a resistance r/ in series with the 
cathode of Fig. 7.4 the e p.c. theorem becomes 

Mp / 

^ { 1 -r + rp -}- n ® 

where is the incremental potential between the lower end of the cathode resistor 
and the gnd Show that this is related to eg (incremental potential between cathode 
and grid) by 

tf -r fp ir n / 

^ (1 + + n ^ 

16. Assuming that the voltmeter tube of Fig. 7.17 has the characteristic 

ip = Ih + aeg + he\ 

show that the meter deflection is proportional to the mean-square value of eg. 

16. Show that if the tubes in the wattmeter circuit of Fig. 7.18 have a predomi- 
nantly parabolic characteristic, the deflection of the direct-current meter is propor- 
tional to the power consumed in the line circuit. 

17. Show that if c© 0, the vacuum-tube circuit of Fig. 7.4 can be considered 
as separate plate and grid circuits, each composed of a resistaneeless current generator 
in parallel with the element and the eictemal circuit resistance, f.e., SpOp » (fp + Ye)ez 
and 9g%p = “(/s© ”1“ Yc)e©* 

18. What is the effective charing current drawn by a condenser at: (a; 60, 
(6) 1,000, (c) 100,000 cycles at V, *= 10 volts? 

19. Calculate the series resistance that will account for the power loss in a con- 
denser with an imperfect dielectric. 

20. Given that the power factor (cos of a l-;if. condenser is 0.96 at 1,000 cycles, 
calculate the equivalent shunt resistance. How does the power factor vary with the 
frequency? 

21. It is observed that the impedance of an imperfect condenser is 100 ohms at 
100 cycles and 11 ohms at 1,000 cycles. Calculate the power dissipated in the con- 
denser for an appKed F< 100 volts. 

22. A resistance of 10 ohms and a condenser of 10 jd. are in series with the shunt 
combination of a 20-ohm resistance and a 5-Atf . condenser in a 100-volt 60-cycle line. 
Calculate the peak potential across both condensers, the effective current in each 
branch, and the power factor of the circuit. 

23. Obtain the solution |Eq. (7.14)] of Eq. (7.120 by means of Eq. (C.6) of the 
Appendix, neglecting the transient term and assuming F — 7o cos ©rf. 

24. Obtain the complete solution of Eq. (7.120 by Eq. (C.6) if F *» Fo cos orf 
with the auxiliary condition i = 0 at i “ 0. 

25. If a complex potential wave is applied to a resistance R and capacity C in series, 
calculate the amplitudes and phases of the harmonics of the potential wave appearing 
across (7. 

26. An alternating-current ammeter in series with a condenser in a 100-volt 
60-cyele line indicates 1.34 amp. What is the capacity of the condenser? 

27. It is desired to measure the capacity of a condenser of approximately 0.01 juf. 
which is suspected of having a leakage resistance of about a megohm. What is the 
optimum frequency to be used and what should be the order of magnitude of the other 
bridge elements? 
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28. l! u l! placed a dibtuuce a to the nght of the circular dia- 

3 »L:auni ot I iii 7 2S, shou tLut it mufet be mamtained at a potential W in order that 
an iiiaci* u: tLt- • a f Lode &hoi 4 iJ be formed upon it 

29. <*ir**ui‘ir diapLrapTP’® and that the becond is maintained at five times 
the potentnl of The hr^t, calculate mim Kq 7 17 the ratio of the separations and 
ircur E'l 7 tii*‘ diamett r ot tiie t*nieraent beam if the entrance diaphragm is 2 mm. 
ill tLaint<»^r ard the bean emerjres parallel. 

30. Two art* i oniiecteil together in such a way that the plate of the first is 
bcpe rated from t’:t* cathode of The second by a batterj' of emf. equal to the operating 
inatH potential of the and the two gnds are connected directly together. Con- 
bid* rmi: tLib coiabination as a «inple tranle with its input between the grid and cathode 
(•f Tube 1 and its output between th.e catliode of 1 and plate of 2, show that the effective 
amplification f'onstant of the combination is u/fiti -r 1; and the transconductance is 

«: + 1. Tpji. 



CHAPTER Till 


ELECTRICAL CONDUCTION IN GASES 

8.1. Elementary Phenomena. — The conduction of electricity in gases 
differs fundamentally from that in solids or liquids. The majority 
of the current is carried by electrons, and in this respect it resembles 
solid conduction. Positive ions are also present and free to move, but 
these heavy ions play a very different role than in liquid conduction. 
The principal phenomenon that differentiates gaseous conduction is 
the production of ions in the conducting medium by the current itself. 
This leads to a more complex situation than in other t^'pes of conduction, 
and the details of the behavior of various forms of discharges are not as 
yet completely understood. However, the individual elementart" 
phenomena that contribute to the discharge mechanism have been very 
extensively investigated. On the basis of these studies it is possible to 
understand qualitatively the behavior of the various types of gas dis- 
charge, and many of the simpler ones can be accounted for on a quantita- 
tive basis. These elementary atomic phenomena will be considered 
under four heads: (a) the production of electrons and ions at electrode 
surfaces, (6) their production in the body of a gas, (c) their motion, and 
(d) their recombination in the gas and disappearance at the walls and 
electrodes. 

Production of Electrons and Ions at Electrode Surfaces. 1. Thermi- 
onic and Field Emission .' — This has been discussed in Sec. 6.5 and the 
presence of the gas has little effect upon it, except in so far as it cools 
the emitting surface or adsorbed layers, or chemical reactions alter the 
work function. In the case of a surface of low mechanical stability, such 
as that of certain oxides, the bombardment by high-energy ions may alter 
the surface and change its work function. For this reason the potential 
drop in tubes with specially prepared cathode surfaces must be kept low 
so that ion bombardment does not destroy the surface. In other types 
of tubes, such as the tungar rectifier, the cathode surface is that of a pure 
metal not injured by positive-ion bombardment. Here there is a real 
advantage in having a large potential drop, for the energy" of the ions heats 
the cathode to incandescence and external heating can be dispensed with. 

2. Photoelectric Emission . — This has also been discussed in Sec. 6.6. 
In discharges, however, its importance is not limited to the case of exter- 
nal illumination. The processes taking place both at surfaces and in the 
body of the gas are such as to be accompanied in general by the emission 
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(jf radiation. Mot oi thi' ra<liation N of too ^hort a wave length to be 
visible. But becuu^c of it- high fretiueney or the high energj' of the 
photons it all the more effective in liberating electrons from the elec- 
trodes. The di.<charge phenomena brought about depend on the nature 
of the gas. Slight traces of polyatomic gases, for instance, can have 
strong absorption for these photons over a tiide frequency band with 
resultant dissociation ot the polyatomic gas, a fact that is used in the 
construction of .‘-elf-quenching Geiger counters (Sec. 8.6). 

3. Emixision Due to Electron Bombardment . — The secondary electron 
emission that was mentioned in Sec*. 6.6 is also an important phenomenon 
in gas dhcharges. Carbon in general has a low' secondarj' emission 
and hence is frequently used for tube elements when this effect is unde- 
sirable. Insulating surfaces may also emit electrons more rapidly than 
they are received. This results in a local positive charge which further 
increases electron bombardment and the spot may be raised to incandes- 
cence. It Is a frequent cause of failure in high-potential discharge tubes. 
Usually the walls of a glass envelope become negatively charged for low' 
electron velocities. 

4. Electron Emiusion Due to Posiiire-ion Bombardment . — This is 
a much less efficient process than the prenous one, but if positive ions 
w'ith energies of several hundred volts impinge on a surface, they may 
liberate a certain number of electrons. The ratio of the number of 
secondary electrons emitted to the number of ions striking the surface 
is of the order of 0.01 to 0.1 in this energy range. It is a general char- 
acteristic of all discharge phenomena that the production of charged 
particles by positive ions is much less efficient than their production by 
electrons of the same energy. 

5. Electron Emission Due to Metastable Atoms . — ^The phenomena 
described under the next heading result in the dislocation or disruption 
of the normal electron structures surrounding the atoms or molecules 
of the gas. In general, if none of the electrons are completely removed, 
the structure returns to normal by emitting its excess energy in the form 
of radiation. How'ever, in certain instances, notably mercury atoms 
and those of the rare gases, the dislocation is of such a nature that the 
electron structure cannot return to normal by radiating and the atom 
carries tlii.*; energy about with it for an appreciable time like a small 
bomb or compressed spring. Atoms in which this energy of excitation 
is retained are know'n as metastable atoms. When they come in contact 
with a surface, the energy can be released, and if it is transferred to an 
electron, the latter may be liberated. This phenomwion is closely 
related to emission due to positive-ion bombardment. Wh^ a positive 
ion approaches the surface, it can capture an electron from the metal 
before striking. In fact, at a distance of about 5 X IIU® cm., the prob- 
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ability is almost unity of capturing an electron to form a neutral atom in 
an excited state with excitation I' = I — 4>, where I is the ionization 
potential of the atom and <j> the work function of the metal. If J > 24>, 
it can transfer this excitation energy to an electron with resultant seeond- 
aiT emission. This can occui' at distances of the order of 2 X lO"’ cm., 
and thus secondary emission will depend on the lifetime of the e.xcited 
atom. This lifetime is large for rare gases and mercurj*. For poly- 
atomic vapors, the metastable atom loses its excitation energy before it 
can transfer it to a surface electron, another factor in quenching a count- 
ing tube. 

Formation of Electrons and Positive Ions in the Body of a Gas. 1. 
Thermal Ionization . — This is somewhat analogous to the thermal libera- 
tion of electrons or positive ions at a metal surface. As the temperature 
of a gas rises, the atoms or molecules move faster and faster till at an 
appreciable number of collisions the violence of the impact dislodges 
an electron from one of them and an electron and positive ion results. 
The number of ion pairs produced in this way is relatively small at low 
pressures, but in high-pressure discharges such- as the carbon arc the 
phenomenon plays an important role. 

2. Photoionization. — High-frequency radiation, corresponding to the 
far ultraiiolet, is liberated when excited atoms in the discharge return 
to normal and it traverses the body of the gas. These photons may 
encounter other atoms that are capable of either totalh- or partially 
absorbing them. If the photon is of sufficient energy, the result of 
the absorption may be to eject an electron from the atom in much the 
same way as an electron is liberated photoelectrically from a surface. 
From the work-function point of tdew the value of <p for such an atomic 
process is of the order of 10 to 25 volts rather than from 1 to 6 as in the 
case of surfaces. Thus higher frequencies are necessar}' for photo- 
ionization than for surface photoelectric emission. This process plaj’B 
an important part in producing ions uniformly throughout a discharge. 

3. Ionization by Electron Impact . — ^This is by far the most important 
process for the production of ion and electron pairs in the body of the 
gas. Electrons, produced by the many soui’ces of residual ionization 
in. a gas such as heat, light, cosmic rays, etc., or liberated from the 
e.xposed surfaces, are accelerated by an applied electric field. As they 
move under the influence of the field, they gain energ}-- at its expense and 
their velocity increases. At first, when they move slowly, they bounce 
elastically from any atom they encounter, but when their energy reaches 
a critical value, it can be transferred to the electron structure of an atom 
in the path and induce a so-called excited state in the atom. An atom is 
not able to accept an arbitrary amount of energy from an dectron, but 
each type of atom has certain characteristic energies that it is able to 
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assimilate. Thas a mereurj' atom, for instance, can completely absorb 
the energj’ of an electron that has fallen through a potential difference 
of 4.55, 5.47. 0.73, etc., volts or it can accept this amount of energy 
from an electron that has more, leaving the electron ^^ith the remainder. 
There potential are knowm as excitation potentials. For neon they are 
10.0 and 1S.5. and for helium thej' are 19.75, 20.55, 21.2, and 22.9 volts. 
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Fig. S.1. — Formation of ion pairs by electron impact. (Compton, Van Voorhis, <fc Lang- 
muir,) 

After an atom has been excited in this tray, it can in general return to 
normal by emitting light, and the color of the light is characteristic of the 
type of atom just as is the excitation potential. In the cases for vrhieh 
this method of ridding itself of the excess energy by radiation is not pos- 
sible the atom remains in a metastable state. 

If the electrons which are drawn throu^ the gas are able to gain 
more than the excitation energy from the field, they may actually knock 
out an electron from the normal structure surrounding an atom. This 
also occurs oidy if the electron possesses more than a certain critical 
energy which in volts is known as the imizaixm potential. It is also a 
characteristic of the particular type of atom. In order to be able to 
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expel an electron from a mercury atom, the primarj’ electron must have 
fallen freely through a potential difference of 10 39 volts. For neon 
this value is 21.47 and for helium 24.53 volts. For the alkali-metal 
vapors the ionization potential is verj’ loiv, being between 4 and 6 volts; 
for other gases it lies between 10 and 25 volts. When the process take.^ 
place, two new electrical carriers are formed, the new electron and the 
residual positive ion. Also the probability of its occurrence i& large so 
that it is of primarj’" importance in discharge phenomena. The accom- 
panjing curves of Fig. 8.1 show the number of ion and electron pairs 
formed per centimeter path at a pressure of 0.01 mm. Hg bj- an electron 
of a given energj' in the various gases. This number is seen to reach a 
maximum at an energy that is of the order of 10 times that at which the 
process is first able to take place. If the electron is going suffieientij’- 
rapidly, it can knock out more than one electron at a time. With an 
energy of several hundred volts it maj' eject as manj' as five electrons 
at once from a mercury atom. Such occurrences, of course, greatlj- 
increase the number of electrons available for carrj’ing the discharge 
current. 

4. Ionization hy Positive-ion Impact. — Positive ions on moving through 
a gas may also break up atoms in their path if they have suflBcient 
energy. But this energj' must be larger than that of an ionizing electron 
by a factor of the order of 100 before the effect is detectable. Even 
then the ionization per centimeter path under the same conditions is 
generally smaller, though -in the ease of very high energj’ particles the 
probability of ionization is about the same for ions as for electrons of the 
same velocity. Hence the process is of less importance than the one pre- 
’i’iously described. 

5. Ionization by Metastable Atoms and Cumulative Ionization . — 
Metastable atoms are analogous to small compressed springs and the 
energy that helium or neon metastables, for instance, carry about 
with them is more than suflicient to ionize many gas atoms or molecule 
such as those of mercury, hydrogen, or nitrogen. At a collision between 
a metastable atom and a normal atom of a different tjrpe there is a 
certain probability that the energy of excitation is transferred to the 
normal atom, and if it is in excess of the ionization energy, an electron 
is ejected from the normal atom and an ion pair is formed. This process 
is an important one, particularly in connection with small quantities of 
impurities in a discharge. Thus a trace of nitrogen in neon greatly 
facilitates the maintenance of a discharge. Neon metastables on colliding 
with nitrogen molecules produce free electrons and their contribution 
to the discharge current is vital imder certain conditions. Finally it 
should be mentioned that these various discharge processes need not 
always take place in one stage. Thus a metastable atom produced at 
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one electron encounter may be completely ionized at a second by an 
electron po.^sessed of the requisite energy (ionization energy excitation 
energt" . Such processes are only important, however, if long-lived 
metastable state> exist. 

Motion of Electrons and Ions. The Velocity-distribution Law— The 
atoms or mole(*ules of a gas are known to be in rapid random motion 
colliding with one another and with the \valls of the containing vessel. 
The interatomic collisions provide a means of transfer of energy from 
one particle to another and the net result may be shown to be that a 
certain characteristic distribution of velocities exists among the atoms 
of the gas. This is such that the number of atoms per unit volume 
ha\’ing the velocity v along any one of the three Cartesian axes lying in the 
<mall range dv is gi\'en l)y 

Here ?« is the mass of an atom and the equation is known as the Maxwell- 
Boltzmann distribution lau\ If the gas is composed of neutral atoms, 
positive ions, and electrons and if the latter do not recombine and are 
not subject to any external electrical forces, it might be expected that 
this distribution law would hold for all these different particles. These 
simplifjnng assumptions are generally not entirely justified, but they 
lead to a useful approximation. If in such an aggregate attention is 
fixed saj’ on the electrons, it mil be found that a distribution of velocities 
characterized by the above law exists among them. The temperature 
entering there is generally not the same as that characterizing the 
velocity distribution among the neutral atoms. In particular, if electric 
fields exist as in a discharge, the electrons will acquire much higher 
energies than the neutral particles and the value of Te characterizing their 
distribution -nill be much higher than the ambient temperature. This 
is also true though to a lesser degree for the positive ions. 

The munber of particles crossing a unit area in unit time with a 
velocity component perpendicular to the area hung between v and v do 
is given by nvf{v j dr. Integrating this expression over all values of v 
from zero to infinity jnelds the number of particles crossing a xmit area 
per second in a positive sense. Calling this number n' 



If these particles are electrons, the random current density is given by 
le = en'^ = 2.48 X amp. cm.~® (8.2) 

Here the numerical constant has been evaluated and n, and T. are the 
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number of electrons per cubic centimeter and the effective electron 
temperature, respectively. The distribution function can also be applied 
to particles subject to external force fields. Under these conditions, the 
quantity . 2, representing the kinetic energy of the particle, must be 
replaced by the total energj’, potential plus kinetic. Integrating over-all 
values of velocity (or kinetic energj’'), 

n — tige (8.3) 

where n is the density of particles per unit volume in the region of space 
where the potential energj' is V and n-o is the density at the point where U 
is taken as 0. If the potential in one region of a discharge is Vi and in 
another then 

= e ^ — 

ni 

gives the relative concentrations of electrons in these two regions. 

The Mean Free Path . — The average distance traversed by a particle 
between collisions is known as the mean free path. It is a function of 
the density of the gas and the velocities and effective cross-sectional areas 
of the particles. Consider first a particle of effective radius ri which is 
projected through a swarm of other particles of radius r* that are moving 
so slowly they may be considered relatively at rest. The chance of the 
projectile striking one of the particles per unit length of its path is equal 
to the ratio of the collision cross-sectional areas per unit volume to a 
unit area. This is mr(ri -f- rj)®, where n is the number of particles per 
unit volume. The reciprocal of this quantity is the average distance 
traversed -nithout colliding which is the mean free path X. If the pro- 
jectile is an electron ri is negligible, and 



where r is the effective radius of the gas atoms. In case the projectile 
is itself one of the gas atoms, the radii are the same and owing to the 
velocity distribution law, a factor \/2 makes its appearance. In this 
case 

X = 1 

4v^2n,jrr® 

Thus the mean free path of an electron is about 4-\/2 times that of 
an atom of the gas. These expressions give correct orders of magnitude, 
but the effective radius r itself depends on the relative velocity and on 
the definition of what constitutes a collision. The concept of mean free 
path is useful, but it is not very sharp and the above expressions merely 
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relate it to the quantity r which is to be explained in terms of observa- 
tional data. Assuming the perfect-gas law and an atomic radius of the 
order of 2 X 10~= cm., the electron free path is given approximately 
by r, lOp in cgs. units. Thus at normal temperature and pressure is 
about 3 X 10"^ cm. or at a pressure of 0.1 mm. Hg it is about 3 mm. 

Diffiiision and Drift Velocity . — In addition to the perfectly random 
motion of the Boltzmann distribution law the charged particles will 
drift through the gas if concentration or potential gradients exist. Such 
gradients exist in discharges because of the nonuniform production and 
distribution of ions and because of the fields applied by the electrodes. 
The question of diffusion has alreadj' been mentioned in Sec. 6.2. There 
a diffusion coefficient D was defined. The net number n'l of particles 
of type 1 diffusing across a unit area per unit time in the direction of the 
concentration gradient is given by 

= —Di,i grad Hi 

The second subscript of D indicates that the rate of diffusion is dependent 
on the other types of particles present, say particles of type 2, D is 
of the order of the product of the average velocity and the mean free 
path. If an electric field E exists, there is, of course, a force on a particle 
of charge c that is given by eE. In the absence of other particles in its 
path it would e.xperience a uniform acceleration. However, at col- 
lisions these obstructing particles deflect it and share its energt’’ so that 
in general a terminal velocity is reached which is proportional to the 
accelerating field. The constant of proportionality between this terminal 
drift velocity and the field is the mobility u, i.e., Vt = uE. The mobility 
is not strictly a constant independent of E, but nevertheless it supplies 
a useful concept. 

D and u are related in the following way: Consider a small region of 
gas in equilibriiim under the influence of a pressure and potential gradient. 
The eciuilibrium implies equality between the body forces, or 

—grad p = neE 

Also the net mass motion is the same. Assuming the perfect-gas law, 
the motion due to the concentration gradient is — Dgradn = — ^gradp. 

iX 1 

That due to the field is nvt = nuE. Equating these two and using the 
condition for the equality of the forces, it is seen that u = eDfkT. 
This is a very useful expression as it is not often that both D and u 
can each be measured experimentally. In the case of an ion at room 
temperature this expression shows that u is of the order of 40I> in practical 
units. 
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Disappearance and Recombination of Electrons and Ions. Disappear- 
ance at Surfaces. — The great majority of electrons and ions in a discharge 
disappear at the various bounding surfaces. The net number that 
reach the electrodes constitute the external current, the others are merely 
neutralized at the vails. They may incidentally produce various of 
the other phenomena that have been previously discussed. A certain 
amount of heat is also generated. This is roughly measured bj' the 
number and kinetic energy of the particles striking the surface. In 
addition a certain amount appears as heat of neutralization and absorp- 
tion analogous to the heat of condensation of a vapor. However, the 
total kinetic energy is not always delivered to the surface, but the ion 
may be reflected, either in its original state or neutralized, and carry 
vith it a fraction of its original energy. The ratio (Ei — Er) /(Ex — E^). 
where Ei and Er are the initial and reflected energies, respectively, and 
Bs is the energy corresponding to the surface temperature, is known as 
the accommodation coefficient. For positive ions this is often a faiiij’ 
small fraction, but few of them are reflected without contributing their 
heat of neutralization. Since the electron mass is much smaller than 
that of an ion Eq. (8.1) shows that the number of them crossing a unit 
area per unit time is much larger. Hence they diffuse to the walls more 
rapidly than the ions and if the walls are insulatoi's, thej’ acquire a net 
negative charge. I'nder ordinary discharge conditions this process 
continues until such a retarding field for the electrons is established 
that they and the positive ions reach the walls in equal numbers. In 
this equilibrium condition there is no net flow of current except to the 
electrodes. 

Recombination in the Gas. — The loss of electrons and positive ions 
due to their meeting and recombining in the body of the gas is relatively 
small. If an electron and ion that approach one another closely are to 
adhere and form a neutral atom, there is excess energj' that must be 
disposed of in some way. It is easy to see that in this type of two-body 
collision in which the additional energy eV, (V, = ionization potential) 
appears it is not possible to satisfy simultaneously the conditions of 
conservation of energj’- and momentum. Thus the energy cannot appear 
as kinetic energj^ of a single resultant particle. There are two other 
possibilities. In the first place a three-body collision can occur. Here 
the conservation equations can be satisfied, but except at very high 
pressures such an occurrence is very unlikely. There is a special type of 
three-body collision that is more important. Under favorable conditions 
slow electrons may become attached to certain types of molecules and 
form a negative ion. If this encounters a positive ion, the two may 
neutralize one another, the excess energy’- being distributed between the 
two neutral particles that result. This is undoubtedly an important 
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proces!? and takes place very appreciably at high pressures. The effective 
cross section for positive- and negative- ion recombination may be as 
much as several thousand times the ordinarj' kinetic-theory value. 
The probability of this process and that of electron attachment depend 
markedly on the temperature and the type of molecule concefned. For 
instance, an electron tvould remain free and unattached about 200,000 
times an long in CO as in CI 2 (though in CO at normal temperature and 
pressure it would only remain free for the order of 0.001 sec.). Small 
traces of impurities, such as a few hundredths of a per cent of air in CO, 
reduce the average life of an electron by a factor of 10. However, 
important a.s this process is at high pressures, it is negligible in comparison 
with surface recombination in low-pressure discharges. 

Another possibility for the recombination of an electron and a positive 
ion is that the excess energj' appears as radiation when the neutral 
atom is formed. The light emitted at such a process has actually been 
observed, though it is but a verj' small fraction of the light emitted by a 
dischai'ge tube. The gi-eat majority of this illumination is produced 
when excited atoms return to their normal states. This process of 
recombination appears to be a relatively unimportant one. Even in 
the most favorable case of a verj- slow electron the effective cross section 
for it is of the order of 0.01 times the kinetic-theory cross section. The 
process can therefore be neglected if there are any surfaces present or 
if the pressure is high enough for an appreciable formation of negative 
ions.* 

8.2. Conduction in Gases at Low Current Density (Townsend Dis- 
charge). — Consider a region of gas that is contained between two large 
plane electrodes. If there is a small potential difference between the 
electrodes current wiU flow, and as this potential difference is increased, 
a critical value called the breakdovm 'potential, Vi, will be reached at 
which the tji)e of conduction taking place changes discontinuously into 
a glow, arc, or spark, depending on the particular conditions in the dis- 
charge and on the external circuit. In this section the preliminary 
conduction phenomena that occur below the value Vb will be described. 
Because of their much smaller mass the electrons move more rapidly in 
a field t han do positive ions. As the current density is the product of 
the charge density and the velocity, all but about 1 per cent of the current 
is carried by electrons (neglecting the possibility of positive-ion-emitting 
surfaces). The electrons that carry the current at low potentials are 
those liberated thermionically or photoelectrically from the electrodes or 
those formed throu^out the body of the gas by sources of residual 
ionization such as heat, light, cosmic rays, etc. The number of electrons 
formed in this way per cubic centimeter per second is of the order of 10 

’ Compton and Langmcib, Rev. Med. Phys , 2, 123 (1930). 
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under ordinary conditions. The electrons formed in the&e various wa^'s 
are drawn to the anode. If the potential difference is increased till these 
reach the anode as fast as they are produced, the electrical characteris- 
tic flattens off as shown in Fig. 8.2. The characteristic up to this 
saturation current resembles that oi a high-vacuum thermionic tube or 
photocell. 

If the potential difference is further increased to the point where 
some of the electrons are able to form additional electrons on colliding 
with atoms of the gas, the current rises above 
the saturation value. This increase is found 
to be exponential as would be expected from 
the following argument: Assume that at the ^ 
existing pressure and applied voltage each 
electron is able to form a new ones per unit 
path length. Then, if there are n electrons 
drifting toward the anode per unit area per 
second at a distance x from the cathode, they 
will form na dx new electrons in a distance dx. Hence the increase in the 
number of electrons over this distance is given by 

dn = noL dx 

Integrating this expression with the condition that is the rate of 
emission of electrons per unit area of the cathode surface at i* = 0 and 
assuming a constant 

n = (8.4) 

The electron current density reaching the anode, say at a distance d, is 
given by ne bX x — d, or 

i = euQe^^^ (8.5) 

This expression is found to agree with experiment over an increase in 
current by a factor of 20 or 30 as indicated in Fig. 8.3. This agreement 
indicates that the general concept is correct and that it is the only 
important process for this range of lo^v currents. The value of a can 
be obtained from the semilogarithmic plot. The characteristic through 
this region is similar to that of the gas-filled photocell of Fig. 6.21. 

If the potential difference between the electrodes is further increased, 
or if d is increased and the gradient is kept constant, the current even- 
tually rises more rapidly than the exponential law wmuld predict. Evi- 
dently other processes are brought into play that contribute to the 
production of electrons. The positive ions produced in the gas may 
eventually ionize neutral atoms in their path as they drift toward the 
cathode, or on reaching it they may liberate secondary electrons. Or 
the radiation emitted by excited atoms in the region may liberate photo- 
electrons from the cathode. All of these processes may make some con- 
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tribution, but as they all lead to the same form of characteristic, it is 
not possible to distinguish between them. The total number of positive 
ions that are produced in the gas and drift toward the cathode per unit 
area per second is equal to the difference of n a.t x = d and w at a; = 0 
or n — 1 ;. The number of positive ions striking the cathode is 
also proportional to this quantity and so also is presumably the number 
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Fia. 8.3. — Curve representiog the characteTisties of the Townsend discharge. 

of excited atoms formed in the repon. As a consequence of any of these 
processes the number of additional electrons emitted from the cathode 
will be, say, yno(e^ — 1 ), where 7 is a constant characteristic of the 
gas and the cathode surface. Thus, if no is the total number of electrons 
emitted from the cathode and nj is the number of primaries that are 
emitted in the absence of this process 

no = nj + yno(e«^ - 1) 
or 

(1 - 7(e^ - 1)) 

And the total current to the anode which is given by Eq. (8.5) is 

. _ en'pe^ 

1 — y{e^ — 1 ) 


( 8 . 6 ) 
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For the region of interest the second term in the denominator is less 
than unity so that as a increases due to an increased gradient or as d is 
increased, the denominator becomes smaller and the current larger. 
Thus the rise in current is more rapid than exponential, as indicated by 
the solid line in Fig. 8.3. This tt^pe of expression agrees remarkably 
well with experiment. The constant a depends on the type of gas, its 
pressure, and the potential gradient; for air at 4 mm. Hg and a gradient 
of 700 volts per centimeter, for instance, it is of the order of 8. The 
constant y depends on the cathode surface as well. It is considerably 
smaller than a; under the previous conditions and with ordinary nickel 
electrodes it is of the order of 0.001. 

Equation (8.6) is of particular interest because it shows that when e®'* 
increases to the value (1 +y)iyj the denominator vanishes and the 
current tends to become infinite. The value of T" corresponding to 
this value of a is the breakdotvn potential T'j,- Since — Ij is the 
ratio of the emission induced by the discharge to the total cathode 
emission the breakdown condition, 1 = y{e§^ — 1), implies that every 
electron leaving the cathode gives rise to another one to take its place. 
The value of 7 can be found either by fitting the theoretical expression 
to experimental points or from the breakdown condition; these two 
methods give values of the constant that are in excellent agreement. 

It is found by experiment that a is proportional to the gas pressure 
and to a function of the potential gradient divided hr the pressure. This 
would be expected on the following simple argument: The probability 
of an ionizing collision is a function of the energy of the electron (Fig. 
8.1). The energy gained from the field is proportional to E\ or V/’pd 
since E = V/d and X is inverseh” proportional top. Also the number of 
collisions per unit path is inversely proportional to X or directly pro- 
portional to p. The product of these is the number of electrons formed 
per unit path or 

« = PfiV/pd) 

Substituting this value of a in the breabdovn condition shows that 
pd fiVb/pd) = const, or = F{pd). That is, the breakdoTO potential 
depends on the pressure and electrode separation only through the 
product pd. This is known as Paschen’s law. It is a verj' useful rela- 
tion, for if Fi, is known for all pressures at a particular electrode separa- 
tion, its value is known for any pressure and separation. The form of 
Vb as a function of pd depends of course on the gas and the nature of the 
cathode surface. Representative curves for air, hydrogen, and helium 
are shovm in Fig. 8.4. These curves are for a particular cathode surface 
though the general form is tj'pical. The area between the curve and 
the V and pd axes is the region of the Tovmsend discharge that has been 
discussed in this section. The lowest point of the curve represents 
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the Tnipimiim value of the potential at tvliich a discharge can be main- 
tained in the gas. It is approximately equal to the normal cathode fall 
which is the lowest voltage at which the later forms of discharge can be 
maintained between the electrodes. 

The phenomena that occur for I’ greater than T’j tnll be discussed 
in subsequent sections. Since the discharge current tends to increase 
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Fig. S.4. — Typical breakdown-potential curves. (Carr.) 


without limit at Fj, the over-all characteristic of the circuit will depend 
very much on the external resistance. Figure 8.5 represents a typical 
discharge characteristic. Let the external ohmic resistance be R. If the 
potential of the battery or generator is Fa, the current is normally given 
by ii. But even before this corresponds to the value Vi, some disturbance 
may cause the operating point to shift from A to C (at B the dynamic 

resistance is negative, hence it is un- 
stable) . In order to trace out the entire 
characteristic ^^*ithout such a discon- 
tinuity it is necessary that R should be 
greater than the greatest negative slope 
of the discharge characteristic. There- 
fore in experimental investigations a 
high-potential source and large series 
resistance should be used. Often, how- 
ever, the existence of later forms of the 
discharge so alters the cathode surface or temperature that the current 
changes with these variables as weU and no proper characteristic of the 
i-V type exists. These later discharge forms will now be briefly 
considered. 1 



Fi<5. 8.5. — Graphical analysis of a 
discharge characteristic. 


J Thojisox, J. J., and G. P. TnoArsox, ‘^Conduction of Electricity through Gases/^ 
Cambridge University Press, London, 1928; Dareow, ^‘Electrical Phenomena in 
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8.3. Hot-cathode Low-pressure Discharge. — If the electron mean free 
path is considerably greater than the linear dimem-ions of the discharge 
tube, these later stages of the discharge will not develop. This is evident 
from the curves of Fig. 8.4 In this section low pressures will be con- 
sidered as those for which the discharge develops but for which the free 
path is greater than about a thousandth of the tube dimensions. Above 
the breakdown potential Vb the discharge current increa^es rapidly. 
It continues to be carried almost exclusively by the electrons, but the 
positive ions, ^\hich are now produced in large quantities, begin to play 
an important role. Their effect is principally so to alter the potential 
distribution throughout the space that the anode effectively becomes 
very much closer to the cathode. In the case of a hot cathode from 
which the emission is limited by space charge 


9 \ m d- 


(7.4) 


The effective value of d becomes much smaller as a positive-ion space 
charge develops and hence the electron current is increased. The value 
of F, which is approximately the breakdown potential, is in general not 
greatly altered. The increased current and enhanced rate of ion pro- 
duction are accompanied by radiation and possibly also metastable 
atoms. These additional agencies contribute to the uniformity of the 
discharge and may also contribute to the cathode emission. This latter 
effect is of major importance only in cold-cathode discharges. 

The processes taking place may be \dsualized qualitatively by assum- 
ing that the electrons produce positive ions uniformly throughout the 
region between the electrodes. The electrons, being much lighter and 
effectively at a higher temperature, move more rapidly than do the 
positive ions. They are produced in equal numbers and have the same 
magnitude of charge, so from Eq. (8.1) the ratio of the nximber crossing 
unit area per unit time or the ratio of the random currents is 



Hence the electrons diffuse more rapidly through the discharge and if 
a field exists, they are also dravm out more quickly. Thus, though 
they carry most of the current, if a potential gradient exists, they remain 
in the gas a much shorter time and their contribution to the space charge 
is negligible in comparison with that of the positive ions. If there is 
any field drawing electrons to the electrodes, an error of only about 1 per 


Gases,’' The Williams k Wilkins Company, Baltimore, 1932; Drcyvesteyn and 
Penning, Rev, Mod, Pkys.^ 12, 87 (1940). 
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cent will be made by neglecting them in space-charge calculations* Let 
^ be the uniform rate at which ions are formed in the discharge and move 
toward the cathode. If § = 0. the potential distribution between the 
electrodes is a straight line, as shovm in Fig. 8.6. Choosing the zero of 
coordinates at the anode, the rate of flow of positive-ion current past a 
point . 1*0 is given by 

= n = 

As the positiA’e ions lose little energy in moving through the discharge, 
one may consider that an ion formed at x has the kinetic energy 

= e(Vr - 


approximately, ivhen it reaches a'o. The positive-ion space-charge 
density is then given by 







a-Q 


The last equality is due to Poisson’s equation. A particular solution 

of the last equality is Vx = VcX^ld^, 
where Vc is the cathode potential 
and d is the electrode separation, if 
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Here s' is the particular value of s 
for which the equation is satisfied by 
the assumed value of The as- 
sumed solution represents a parabola 
with its maximum at the anode, as 
shown in Fig. 8.6. If the rate of 
production of ions increases beyond 
s', the equation continues to have a 
parabolic solution, but the maximum 
is no longer at the anode but moves 
out into the gas. Under these circumstances the field does not draw^ the 
electrons to the anode. They move toward the maximum of the parabola 
and are trapped in the body of the gas. They then counteract the effect 
of the positive-ion space charge and produce the flat plateau of the upper 
curve in Fig. 8.6. Neglecting the small potential gradient that produces 
an electron drift current toward the anode, the electron and positive-ion 
densities are nearly equal throughout this region. Electrons, of course, 
tend to diffuse out of this space to the walls and electrodes. If this 
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region of equal electronic and ionic densities is to be maintained, there 
must be a retarding potential at its boundaries to prevent most of the 
electrons from leaving it. As the electron energie.s are of the order of 5 
to 10 volts, this must be about the height of the plateau potential above 
the walls. This potential assumes such a .-hape and value that electrons 
diffuse out of it at the same rate that they are formed and the concentra- 
tion remains constant wth the time. This region in which the electron 
and ion concentrations are high and the potential gradient is small is 
knot™ as the plasma. It is bounded by regions of large gradient known 
as sheaths. These two regions are characteristic of all low-pressure 
discharges. 

Assume that a plasma of this type is maintained as would for instance 
be the case for a current density of about 25 ma. per square centimeter and 
an applied potential of about 40 volts between a hot cathode and an 
anode at room temperature in mercurj' vapor. This region is a swarm 
of neutral atoms, positive ions, and electrons. Though the ionization 
is intense, only about 0.1 per cent of the particles are ions or electrons; 
by far the greater proportion are always neutral molecules. Thus, if 
the number of mercurj' atoms per cubic centimeter is about 10^®, the 
density of ions is of the order of 10^“ for a representative discharge. The 
ions are formed by the various processes that were described in a previous 
section. Most of them result from electron impact, the original electrons 
gaining their energj' from the rise in potential between the cathode and 
the plasma. The electrons and ions diffuse about in the plasma, the 
former several hundred times as rapidlj' as the latter. At the bounding 
sheaths the slower electrons are turned back into the plasma and onlj' 
the fastest ones can move against the potential gradient and reach the 
walls or anode. These maintain the negative charge on the waits. 
The positive ions that diffuse into a sheath are drawn from the plasma 
and neutralized at the walls. Equations (8.2) and (8.7) give the random 
electron and positive-ion current densities. As has been mentioned 
previouslj', is much greater than Z® both because is less than mp 
and because Te is greater than Tp. The latter is due to the fact that 
at an ionizing collision the excess energj' is largelj' distributed between 
the two resultant electrons and little kinetic energy is imparted to the 
ion. The Maxwell-Boltzmann distribution that is found experimentally 
to exist among the velocities of the particles is presumably brought 
about by high-frequency oscillations in the plasma. At the boundaries 
of the plasma Tp is found to be approximate^ Tt/2, but in the interior 
it is probably very much sm aller. The experimental values of T, are 
of the order of 10* or 10® “K; this corresponds to an energy of from 1 to 
10 volts and is of course much higher than the temperature of the ambient 
gas. The electrical characteristic of the plasma has a negative slope. 
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An increase in current density results in the production of so many more 
ne^v electrons that the potential gradient necessary to maintain the same 
drift current actually falls. The characteristic of the sheath regions is 
positive, and the over-all djTianiic characteristic may be either positive 
or negative, depending on cathode emission, type of discharge, etc. 

Since most of the electrons are reflected back from the bounc^g 
sheaths, they are regions of posith*e-ion space charge. These ions 
emerge from the plasma and are drat\Ti to the walls much as electrons 
are draAvu from a hot-cathode surface. In fact, the space-charge equation 
(7.4) can be applied immediately to these sheaths. Here m is now the 
mass of an ion, is the sheath drop, and d is its thickness. For a mercury 
atom, for instance, {mpfme)^ = 607 and the positive-ion current through 
the sheath is 

I, = 3.83 X 10“*^ amp./area 

This is smaller by the factor 607 than the electron current that would 
exist xmder reversed potential conditions. At surfaces to which there 
is no net current flow this must be the same as the electron current that 
diffuses out of the plasma against the field in the sheath. The maximum 
value of Ip for which this is applicable is the random positive-ion current 
in the plasma. From the previous equations this is 4.09 X lO-^^npT^W 
amp. per square centimeter for mercury ions. It is of the order of micro- 
amperes per square centimeter under ordinary conditions. For an Ip 
less than this value the thickness of the sheath is determined in terms 
of V and Ip by the space-charge equation. If the ionization in the plasma 
is increased, say by increasing the discharge current, I, increases, and 
as the sheath drop remains practically constant, its thickness decreases. 

A valuable method of investigating discharge phenomena is to insert 
an auxiliary electrode in the plasma and measure the current to it as a 
function of its potential with respect to the anode. The electrical 
characteristic of such a probe in a mercury discharge is shown in Fig. 8.7. 
Bdow about —18 volts there is a small net positive current due to the 
collection of mme positive ions than dectrons. In the region frcnn —20 
to —12 volts the rise in n^ative current is quite accuratdy exponential. 
Here more and more dectroos reach the probe against the retarding 
fidd. The form of the curve is given by Eq. (8.3), where tii is propor- 
tional to the random electron current in the plasma, n, is proportional 
to the probe current, and V' is the potential of the probe with respect to 
the plasma. The fact that the current is accuratdy described by this 
equation shows that the dectron vdodties are distributed in accordance 
with the Maxwdl-Bdtzmann equation and the dope of a semilogarithmic 
plot yidds the effective dectron temperature !!». Bdow about —18 
vdts a positive-ioQ space-charge sheath exists about the probe^ above 
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this value an electron sheath begins to form, and is completed at about 
— 12 volts. Above this value the electron-space-charge equation 
applies. Above about —5 volts the electrons are drawn to the probe 
with sufScient energy to form new ion pairs in the sheath, these neutralize 
the electron space charge and the current rises rapidly. The probe 
then becomes an auxiliary anode in the discharge. 

Figure 8.8 illustrates the potential distribution in the various types 
of discharge sheaths. The upper curt^e represents a positive-space- 



charge sheath such as exists above an insulating surface or a negative 
electrode. The lower curve is an electron sheath as found above a 
hot cathode in a high vacuum or between a plasma and an electrode 
sufBciently positive to collect a large number of electrons. Above a 
hot cathode in a discharge a double sheath exists. There is an electron 
sheath immediately above the cathode, followed by a positive-ion sheath 
between it and the plasma. If both these sheaths are completely formed, 
i.e.j if the ionization in the plasma and the cathode emission are both 
sufficiently copious, the potential distribution is symmetrical about the 
center. Each half resemble quite closely the distribution in an ordinary 
single sheath. The electron current from the cathode through such a 
completely formed double sheath is enhanced by the space-charge 
neutralization of the positive ions moving toward it and is equal to 
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1.80 tunes the electron current that would flow between the cathode and 
an anode at a distance apart equal to the sheath thickness. Thus the 
current through a double sheath is less than tmce that through a single 
one of the same thickness and potential drop. TlTien a plasma is formed 
in a hot-cathode di.'ichurge, say by decreasing the external resistance, 
this double sheath forms above the cathode and a single one above the 
anode. As the external resistance is further decreased, the discharge 
current and plasma ionization increase, the plasma grows, and the sheaths 
d iminis h in thickness. Here the slope of the characteristic is generally 
negative, which is tj’pical of the plasma. At still smaller values of the 
external resistance the current becomes limited by cathode emission; the 
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Fig. 8.8. — Potential distribution in typical discharge sheaths. 

double sheath ceases to be symmetrical owing to the insufficient supply of 
electrons. The emrent rises less rapidly and the over-all characteristic 
of the discharge exhibits a positive slope. Furthermore, the geometry of 
the discharge tube affects the characteristic. If it is such that the area 
of the plasma is large in comparison with its volume, ions and electrons 
win be lost more rapidly and a greater potential gradient must exist to 
maintain the plasma. Also, if the supply of electrons is limited for any 
reason, the potential may rise from the plasma to the anode instead of 
f alling , as shown in Fig. 8.8. Both these phenomena are associated with 
a positive slope of the characteristic.^ 

8.4. Practical Hot-cathode-discharge Devices. — ^Discharges of this 
type in mercury vapor or the rare gases are used for three general pur- 
poses; (a) lighting, (&) rectification, (c) control. When designed for 
illumination, the envelope is generally a tube an inch or so in diameter 
and several feet long. At one end is an anode (two if it is intended for 

* Compton and Langmtjib, Bee. Mod. Phys., 8, 191 (1931); Lanomthe, Gen. Elec. 
RfV., 88, 452, 514 (1935). 
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alternating-current operation], and in a small bulb at the other is the 
cathode, which is generally an indirectly heated nickel surface coated with 
a mixture of barium and strontiiun oxides. Because the plasma is long 
and thin, the over-all voltage drop is large and the slope of the char- 
acteristic is positive. The current density is large, leading to intense 
ionization and excitation in the plasma. The light emitted when these 
atoms fall to states of lower excitation is the chief source of illumination. 
The light from a mercury discharge is blue-white, that from helium 
has a yellowish shade, and neon is characterized by an intense red. If 
the envelope is of glass, wave lengths shorter than about 0.3 /t do not 
emerge; to obtain ultraviolet radiation the tube must be of quartz. 
If two anodes are present, the tube can be operated on alternating current 
from a center-tapped transformer. Cold-cathode discharges and high- 
pressure arcs are also used for illumination; the former are generally used 
in low-power displays and signs, while the latter promde the most intense 
and concentrated sources of general illumination. 

Gas and vapor rectifying tubes occur in various forms. The low 
ionization potential of merciuy vapor makes it particularly well adapted 
to this purpose. In moderate power tubes the cathode is generally 
an indirectly heated surface with a low work function surrounded by 
heat-conserving shields. The envdope is rou^y spherical in order to 
decrease the relative area of the plasma though which the losses occur. 
The form of the anode is not important. These rectifiers are much more 
efficient than the hi^-vacuum tST® because of the low potential drop 
and the smaller power required to maintain the cathode temperature. 
The cathode power and rated current for typical tubes of these two 
types are given below: 



Cathode power, kw. 

Rated space current, amp. 

EQ^ vacuum . . 

6.8 

10 

Vapor discliarge 

0.32 

72 


As the potential rises across the elements in the proper sense, the current 
is n^gible till the tube breaks down. Then as the plasma fomas, the 
current rises and the tube drop falls till the r^on of emission saturation 
is reached, when the tube drop again rises. This is shown at the ri^t 
in Kg. 8.9. The normal operating currMit is that for which the poten- 
tial drop is lowest, namely, 2 amp. in the case of this tube. If higher 
currents are drawn, the discharge current is emissioa-limited and positive 
ions falling ttirrai gh the larger cathode drop are apt to damage the surface. 
In the case of a vapor discharge the pressure and mean free path are 
functions of the temperature. Hence the electrical characteristics 
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will depend on this parameter. The dashed line in Fig. 8.9 gives the 
tube drop for the normal current as a function of the ambient tempera- 
ture. If the potential is applied to the tube in the reverse sense, no 
discharge ensues until the potential is sufSciently high to induce electron 
emission from the plate and establish a cold-cathode discharge. This is 
known as the flashback 'potential and it limits the inverse peak voltage that 
can be applied to the tube in a rectifier circuit. This flashback voltage 
is also a function of the temperature and is shown by the solid line in 
the figure. 

This type of mercury-vapor rectifier has received the General Electric 
Compan}' trade name of pJianotron. For low-power rectification work 



Fig. 8.9. — Temperature and electrical characteristics of the General Electric FG-32 
phanotron (hot-cathode mercury-vapor rectifier). 

argon-filled tubes with spiral tunpten filaments run at a high temperature 
are also used. These are known as tungar rectifiers. The electron emis- 
sion from the tungsten is large and the high pressure of argon (about 
5 cm. Hg) inhibits evaporation. The currents that can be carried are 
not great and the flashback potential is low (of the order of 200 volts). 
Once the discharge has started, the filament or any protuberance serving 
as a cathode can be maintained at incandescence by positive-ion bom- 
bardment. Thus the power necessary to maintain the cathode 
temperature can be supplied by the discharge itself if desired. For high- 
current work the mercury-vapor discharge above a mercury-pool cathode 
is frequently used. The discharge can be initiated by applying an 
instantaneous high potential^ by running the mercury pool in contact 
with both electrodes, or by a hi^-resistance rod between them that 
causes a local discharge at the point of contact with the mercury and 
ignites the main discharge {ignitron^). Once started, the discharge 
is maintained by emission from the mercury cathode. The cathode 
mechanism is presumably similar to that in a high-pressure mercury 

^ Westinghouse Electric & Maimfactxixmg Company trade name. 
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arc. Electrons are emitted by beat, radiation, and ion bombardment. 
The current densities may be verj' large, rising to as much as 5,000 amp. 
per square centimeter. As the cathode drop is of the order of 10 volts, 
the sheath above it is only about 10"'* cm. thick. Hence the gradient 
in it is enormous (10® volts per centimeter) and may reach such values 
above small ripples and protuberances as actually to pull conduction 
electrons out of the relatively cold surface. The characteristic of such 
a discharge is generally a rising one, indicating that the cathode release 
mechanism is more important than the plasma characteristic. If both 
electrodes are mercury pools, there is of course no rectifting action, for 
then both can serve as cathodes as in the high-pressure mercury arc. 
Such tubes are also used as spark gaps for the generation of damped 
oscillations in resonant circuits. 

Gas or vapor discharges can be used for power-control purposes 
if one or more grids are inserted between the cathode and anode. The 
action of the grid is quite different from that in a high-vacuum tube, 
for once the discharge starts, the presence of the grid and its potential 
are immaterial. After breakdown it acts merely as a probe immersed 
in the plasma, and is isolated from it by one tii^e of sheath or another, 
depending on its potential. It has then a very secondary effect on the 
anode current. However, the potential of the grid may control very 
accurately the anode potential at which the tube breaks down. Such 
grid-controlled discharges are known as thyrairons. By means of them 
a large amount of power in the anode circuit can be controlled by a very 
small amount in the grid circuit. As in the case of the simple pbanotron, 
there is a maximum allowable or rated discharge current which implies 
an upper limit to the allowable anode potential after breakdown. The 
most useful characteristic curves of a thyratron are those giving the 
grid and anode potentials just before breakdown occurs. In the case 
of a vapor discharge these depend on the ambient temperature. The 
solid curves in Fig. 8.10 are those for the mercury-vapor thyratron 
FG-57 for three different temperatures in the normal range. For the 
type of grid design in this tube the breakdown occurs for negative values 
of the grid potential. For other grid designs such as those in the FG-33 
and FG-67 the breakdown occurs for allowable anode potentials with a 
positive grid. The positive-grid tube, of course, draws more grid power 
as electrons reach it from the cathode, even before the discharge starts. 
And after breakdown there must be a protective series resistance to 
lower its potential and limit the current that it draws. However, it 
has the advantage that it remains in the nonconducting state for no 
grid excitation, t.e., z&co grid potenti^ The n^ative-grid tube dra'ws 
much less current and hence requires a smaller power in the grid circuit. 
However, there must be native grid excitation to prevent breakdown. 
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If the grid is simply disconnected, enough positive ions may reach it to 
set the tube off. 

The random electron and ion current reaching the grid can be reduced 
by making it of very fine vires with the negative-grid design. This 
increases the direct-current input resistance. Also it may be screened 
bv a second grid from the other tube elements. This increases the 
alternating-current input impedance and decreases the reaction of the 
anode potential upon that of the grid. Such a screen-grid thyratron 
is the FG-95 which is also argon-fiUed to decrease the effect of tem- 
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Fig. 8.10. — Thyratron breakdown curves. 

perature fluctuations. This is a low-power control tube, but it has a 
very high input impedance (the random positive-ion current to the control 
grid before breakdown is of the order of 10"® amp.). The screen potential 
is an additional parameter controlling breakdown. The breakdown 
characteristics for typical values of this parameter are shown by the 
dashed curves of Fig. 8.10. It is obvious that in all thyratron circuits 
the load resistance must be sufficiently great to limit the anode current 
to its rated value after breakdown occurs. 

Once the tube breaks down, the grid loses control and the anode 
potential must drop below the value necessary to maintain the discharge 
before control is again achieved. Hence for direct-current operation 
some device must be used to lower the anode potential and reset the thyra- 
tron if the grid is ever to regain control of the anode currant. In alter- 
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nating-current operation the anode potential falls below zero during the 
negative half of the cycle and grid control can then be reestablished. 

Figure 8.11 illustrates the action of a thyratron in an alternating- 
current circuit. The positive loops of the anode-potential wave are 
solid and the negative ones are dashed. The solid curve below the 
positive-anode loops is to the grid scale and represents the grid potential 
necessary to prevent breakdown for the corresponding anode potential. 
It is obtained from the characteristic at 40® in Fig. 8.10. The dashed 
curve represents a potential wave applied to the grid. The discharge 
starts once each cycle at the point a when the grid potential intersects 
the breakdown curve. It is extinguished at b where the anode potential 


Vblts 



Fig. 8.11. — Illustration of the conduction characteristic of a thyratron in an alternating- 
current circuit as a function of the amplitude and phase of the grid potential. 

drops to a value insufficient to maintain the discharge (this is prac- 
tically the intersection of the anode-potential wave and the time axis). 
Thus the tube conducts for the time a — 5 during each cycle. The anode 
current is limited by the external resistance and exhibits a very distorted 
wave. A variation in either the amplitude or phase of the grid wave 
will affect the average anode current. Both these methods are used in 
control circuits. The upper curve of Fig. 8.12 gives the average anode 
current as a function of the amplitude of the grid-potential wave at 
180® phase difference (grid negative when anode is positive). Owing to 
the shape of the breakdown curve the current cannot be reduced con- 
tinuously to zero by this method. The lower curve gives the average 
current as a function of the phase of the grid wave for an amplitude such 
as that shown in Fig. 8.11. With this type of control the current can be 
reduced to zero continuously. These curves can be obtained by altering 
the amplitude or phase of the grid wave of Fig. 8.11. 

Figure 8.13 illustrates the use of a phototube and thyratron for the 
control of load power by illumination. A screen-grid type is used to 
match the high resistance of the photocell. A small transformer h^ts 
the cathode and supplies the photocell potential. The screen supply 
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that comes from a potentiometer across the power line can be used for 
auxiliarj’' control, TlTien the cell is illuminated, electrons can flow from 
the grid during the positive-anode cycle and the thyratron conducts; 
when the tube is not illuminated, the grid is effectively insulated and the 
tube does not conduct if the screen is sufficiently negative. Figure 8.14 
represents a full-wave-rectifier circuit in which the fraction of the cycle 



Fig, 8.12. — Variation of the mean anode current throug^b a thyratron as a function of the 
amphtude of the grid-potential wave or of its phase relative to the plate-potential wave. 

that the tubes conduct is controlled by the phase of the grid potential. 
The anode circuit is the same as that of Fig. 5.18o and need not be further 
discussed. The grid potential is obtained from a winding on the power 
transformer and applied symmetrically to the tubes through the small 
grid transformer. The resistances Tg are merely to limit the grid current 
to a small value after breakdown. The circuit containing R and C is 


F6-» 

(.Argon filled 
screen grid 
fhyrctrron) 



Fig. 8.13.* 


Control 

Transformer '^Phofoceff 
^fenfia) 

-Photoriectric control of an alternating ouirent with a thyratron. 


for shifting the phase of the grid potential with respect to that of the 
anode. As £ is varied from 0 to a very large value, the amplitude the 
grid wave remains constant, but its ph^e is changed throu^ 180^ This 
circuit draws very little power, but the adjustment of R controls the 
load current from zero to its maximum value. The action of the tubes 
is entirely symmetrical and the contrQl mechanism in each is illustrated 
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by the curves of F^. 8.11. This circuit is verj- useful in supplying a 
variable pulsating current from an alternating-current source. The 
output current resembles that of a full-wave rectifier (Fig. 5.18; when 
both tubes conduct an entire half cycle. As the period of conduction 
is decreased, the loops are cut off vertically from the left until thej’ entirely 
disappear for a 180° phase difference between the grid and anode waves. ^ 



8-6. Cold-cathode Discharges. — ^The cold-cathode discharge differs 
from those that have been discussed only in the mechanism of electron 
emission by the cathode. Before the discharge can develop from the 
Townsend stage to that characterized by the plasma, some of the activi- 
ties of the earlier stage must produce a fairly copious cathode emission 
to talfft the place of the thermionic electrons in the hot-cathode discharge. 
When the positive ions, excited atoms, radiation, etc., which are produced 
by the Townsend discharge, appear in sufficient quantities, a cataclysmic 
effect due to the greatly enhanced cathode emission takes place, the 
current density rises above the value necessary to maintain the plasma, 
and the typical high current discharge sets in. The lowest voltage 
across the tube that can support this discharge is known as the normal 
caffiode fall, so called because most of the potential drop occurs at the 
cathode. Referring to Fig. 8.4, if this occurs for a discharge in air at 
such a pressure that, say, pd = 3, the plasma extends from the anode to 
within such a distance of the cathode that the thickness of the cathode 
sheath times the pressure is approximstdy equal to 0.5 where the mini- 
mum of the breakdown curve occurs. Unless there is some chai]ge in 
the cathode surface, this later stage of the discharge does not develop 
bdow the pressure determined by this mininiun) point. The normal 
cathode f^ is, of course, dependent on the gas and the nature of the cath- 
ode surface. Surfaces of low work function generally exhibit low 
cathode falls. Thus the value of this quantity in neon with a calcium 

* McAkthve, “Electronics and Electron Tubes," John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New 
Yoifc, 1936; GmuKsmj and Vbd®bb, "Industrial Electronics," John Wilay & Sons, 
Inc., New York, 1985. 
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or magnesium cathode is of the order of 90 volts. For air or hydrogen 
between nickel electrodes it is 200 or 300 volts. The current may be 
raised considerably above the minimum value at which the discharge can 
be maintained with little change in the potential drop across the tube. 
This is particularly true of the so-called griiNglow tubes having a large 
cathode surface. The current may increase as a result of increased 
actively emitting area if the external resistance is reduced. This involves 
no change in the electron-release process. HoAvever, any further increase 
in current after the total cathode surface is emitting requires an increase 
in specific emissivity. This requires a greater drop in potential in the 
cathode sheath, knovm as abnormal cathode fall, and the slope of the 
characteristic under these conditions is positive. 


Naiure of poIenHaf 
near anoole for hicfh ■ 



ViG. 8.15, — Potential distribution in a typical long discharge. 


The dark space between the cathode and the neighboring plasma 
surface is known as the Crookes dark space, and the brilliant plasma 
edge where cathode electrons first produce excited atoms is called the 
negative glow. Much of the cathode fall occurs in this region, so it is 
somewhat different from the ordinary plasma. The ionization is so 
intense that the random electron current is large in comparison with 
that necessary to maintain a plasma; therefore few ions or excited atoms 
are produced in the subsequent region and it is relatively dark. This is 
known as the Faraday dark space. Electrons diffusing to the walls 
reduce the random current, and a field exists in this region in order that 
more electrons shall be produced to maintain the discharge. Hence 
this space is again followed by the tjrpical glowing plasma, and from 
here to the anode it is generally known as the positive column. The 
periodic increase and decrease in electron density may continue all the 
way to the anode, yielding a striated discharge. The potential dis- 
tribution is illustrated by the dashed curve <rf Fig. 8.15. The spatial 
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de m a r kation of the striae toay be very sharp at high pressures, but as 
the pressure is decreased, they become less well defined owing to the 
random nature of the free paths, and they maj’ fade into one another and 
be indistinguishable. Also, oscillations may exist that render them 
invisible except for stroboscopic obsen'ation. If dischai^e products 
such as radiation, metastable atoms, etc., are effective and diffuse 
rapidly from the place where they are formed, the positive column 
becomes a typical uniform plasma. Regions of nonuniform illumination 
may also be produced by constrictions in the envelope. In these the 
current density is high, caiising intense iQumination, but at rather end 
where the tube widens out the current density decreases, enough electrons 
diffuse into these regions to carry the discharge current so few new ones 
are formed, and these regions are relatively dark. 

The appearance of the discharge varies markedly with the type of 
gas, the pressure, the shape of the envelope, and the current density. 
The effects of these variables cannot be described in detail, but they are 
implied in the foregoing discussion. The volume of the plasma may 
be very strictly limited. Thus if the cathode emission is limited to a 
lime spot on a hot-metal surface and the pressure is moderately low, 
electrons are emitted normally and form a narrow pencil of luminous 
plasma down the tube. The positive-ion space charge effectively 
focuses the electron beam much as a system of diaphragms would. The 
electron trajectories may thus be made visible and it supplies a useful 
method of studyii^ and demonstrating the effects on them of electric and 
magnetic fields. Certain types of cathode-ray oscillograph tubes employ 
this method of focusing, though the presence of the gas makes them 
less generally useful than the high-vacuum tyi)e. Also, if the cathode 
is a hollow cylinder the sheath may shrink at high-current densities till 
the plasma is almost completdy confined to the interior of the cylinder. 
Electrons that would form an extraior plasma are rapidly lost to the 
walls, whereas those inside can only escape by diffusion out of the open 
ends of the cylinder. At very high currents the cathode temperature 
may rise to the melting point. If the current is maintained slightly 
below this value, the illumination from the cathode is very intense. 
Such a discharge in the rare gases is known as a SdixUer discharge and 
because of evaporation the light is more characteristic of the cathode 
material than of the gas. 

In all direct-current discharges a cathode and anode are necessary, but 
in high-irequency alternating-current fidds a discharge may be main- 
tained without any dectrodes. It is known as an dedtroddess discharge, 
and the plasma is analogous to an isolated positive column stria. For 
high-frequency oscillations electrons move back and forth throu^ the 
tube maintainii^ the plasma without ever reaching the walls. Low- 
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pressure tubes that will sustain this type of discharge are very useful 
in the investigation of high-frequency circuits, for they will glow brightly 
in the presence of intense radio-frequency fields. 

8.6. Relatively High-pressure Discharges.— At higher pressures 
where the mean free paths are shorter the breakdown phenomena assume 
somewhat different forms. The fundamental atomic processes taking 
place are undoubtedly the same, but the discharges are generally more 
localized and intense. For electrodes that are close together in compari- 
son with their linear dimensions or radii of curvature the discharge takes 
the form of the familiar spark if the current is limited to fairly small 
values by an external resistance. This is a transient discharge localized 
in a jagged filamentary path. It is highly unstable, and if the emf. in 
the circuit is maintained, separate sparks follow one another in rapid 
succession. They follow separate paths and each spark appears to be 
independent of the rest. They are of such a transitory nature that 
investigation is extremely difficult and the detailed spark-discharge 
mechanism is not well understood. The potential at which a spark 
takes place between two electrodes depends to a certain extent on the 
pressure, temperature, humidity, etc., of the air. However, the effects 
of these parameters are not very large and the inception of spark break- 
down can be used for rough measurement of high potentials. Tables 
of the sparking potential for various electrode forms will be found in the 
literature. The critical surface field for breakdown is given by the follow- 
ing empirical expression 

where R is the radius of curvature of the electrode, p Is the density 
of the gas, and A and B are constants. For air at 25°C. Ap is approxi- 
mately equal to 30 kv. per centimeter, and H/Vp is approximately 0.3.^ 

If any of the electrode radii of curvature are small in comparison 
with their separation, the spark breakdown is preceded by tentacular 
brush or treelike discharge from the regions of greatest field. This is 
known as corona, and it repr^ents a stable form with a positive dynamic 
characteristic. It is commonly observed when fine wir^ or points are 
used as electrodes. If the point or wire is positive, the discharge gen- 
erally resemble a well-defined, closely fitting, purplish sheath. It is 
probably a r^on of intense ionization produced by electrons formed 
in the gas and drawn to the electrode by the intense fidd surrounding it. 
With cylindrical symmetry the field is inversely proportional to the 
distance from the center of the wire; therefore, when the radius of the 
wire is small, the field in the air near it can become very large. If the 

I Loeb, Rev. Mod. Phys., 8, 267 (1936). 
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small electrode is negative, the discharge is generally more reddish and 
it is apt to be localized at a series of points along a Tvire or at the extreme 
tip of a point. Small, branching, treelike discharges appear to grow 
from these points. It suggests intense, localized, positive-ion bombard- 
ment which liberates electrons from minute regions. "WTien these are 
repelled from the electrode by the intense field, they produce the visible 
ionization in the gas. There are alternate light and dark spaces sur- 
rounding a negative point resembling in miniature the cathode glow, 
dark spaces, etc. The corona discharge occurs well below the sparking 
potential if the electrodes are very far apart in comparison with their 
linear dimensions. However, if this condition is not fulfilled, the incep- 
tion of corona may bring rvith it the complete spark breakdown. To 
avoid corona in high-voltage work, large radii of curvature and large 
separations should be used. High-potential transmission lines are 
generally constructed vith hollow tubing as this presents a much smaller 
external curvature than a vire with the same cross-sectional area for 
conduction. For long lines a central hempen core may be used to support 
the weight of the conductor. Corona is one of the most serious sources of 
power loss in high-voltage transmission and it must be carefully guarded 
against if the full advantages due to reduced joule heating are to be 
realized. 

There is, however, one important application of corona in so-called 
discharge-tube counters. These are for detecting the presence of fast 
electrons or ions and, indirectly, light, X-rays, and gamma radiation. 
Consider two electrodes in the form of a fine wire and coaxial cylinder 
in a gas at a few centimeters pressure. At low applied voltages, where 
the gradients are too small to produce ionization by collisions, all the ions 
produced by a single ionizing event that may occur in the counter are 
drawn to the electrodes, and a voltage pulse of magnitude dV = ne/C 
appears across the resistor B and total capacity C of the circuit. Since n, 
the number of ion pairs formed, is proportional to the energy expended by 
the ionizing radiation, the size of the voltage pulse is a measure of this 
energy. In this region the device is operating as an ionization chamber. 

When the voltage is increased above a certain threshold value the 
Townsend discharge region is reached and secondaries appear in the 
immediate neighborhood of the central wire where the field dV /dr is 
greatest. If A ions are formed for each primary traveling to the central 
wire, then dV = Ane/C and A is known as the gas amplification. As 
long as A is constant, the counter is operating in the proportional re^on 
and the size of the pulse is still a measure of the energy expended by the 
ionizing event. The shape of the voltage pulse has changed considerably, 
however. In general, gas amplifications up to 10* can be achieved before 
A b^ins to vary. 
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As the voltage is further increased, A is no longer the same for small 
pulses as for large pulses. In this region of ^ limited proportionality,” 
one can still distinguish between strong and weak ionization, and the 
multiplication continues to be confined to a small region near the central 
wire. 

With further increase in voltage, the discharge spreads along the full 
length of the tube, and all pulses are of the same height. ^Tien operating 
under these conditions, the counter is said to be of the Geiger-Muller 
type. A single electron traveling toward the central wire produces an 
''avalanche” of ions near the wire. The electrons are quickly drawn to 



P'lG. 8.16. — Typical curve illustrating the dependence of the size of voltage pulse from a 
counter on the voltage applied to the electrodes. 

the wire, and a large positive-ion sheath is formed. When this sheath 
grow'S large enough, it reduces the field at the wire below the point where 
further multiplication can take place, and the avalanche stops. The 
positive-ion sheath will, of course, drift slowly outward until it strikes the 
cylinder. It is necessary that no newr avalanche be initiated by absorp- 
tion of photons emitted from the sheath or by secondaries emitted when 
the ions strike the cylinder. There are two methods of bringing this 
about, or "quenching” the counter, and they have led to two groups of 
Geiger counters called self^-quenchtTig counters and nonr^selfquenching 
counters. In the nonself-quenching case, B is large and the charge 
cannot leak off the wire before the sheath reaches the cylinder. The 
voltage is below thre^old all this time. Only noble gases are used in the 
counter. In some cases an auxiliary circuit is employed to remove or 
reduce the supply voltage while the podtive ions are being collected. In 
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the self-quenching case R is small, and as the positive sheath moves 
outward, the field at the wire recovers to the value necessary for dis- 
charge before the sheath has reached the cylinder. The counter con- 
tains a small trace of a polyatomic vapor (usually alcohol;, which has a 
stroi^ absorption for the photons emitted in the sheath and which pre- 
vents secondary emission when the positive ions strike the cylinder.' 

The complete breakdown of a gas at high pressure resultii^ in a 
hi^ cjirrent density, hot dectrodes, etc., is known as an arc. It probably 
does not differ fundamentally from high current discharges at low 
pressures. The cathode-emission mechanism plays an important role 
and these discharges are generally characterized by a high temperature 
of the cathode and surrounding gas and a low-potential drop. An arc 
of this type can be drawn in mercury vapor at atmospheric pressure. 
The cathode phenomena have been already discussed in connection 
with mercury-vapor rectifiers. With hi^ current densities the illumina- 
tion is very intense, also its efficiency as a light source is high. As 
there is a relativdy small surface area for the dissipation of a large 
amount of power, daborate cooling precautions must be obsert’ed. A 
quartz envdope must be used to withstand the extreme conditions 
encountered. 

The most familiar arcs are those that are drawn in air between solid 
conductors. The temperature of the cathode must be high to support 
a typical arc. Thus it is difficult to run an arc to a large block of copper 
because heat is so rapidly conducted away from the surface. Carbon, 
on the other hand, is a very convenient material. Its heat conductivity 
is low and its mdting point high, the cathode surface can easily be raised 
to incandescence, and large curr^t densities obtained. It is frequently 
used for filumination and though the majority of the light comes from 
the fln-Tniug vapors, the cathode itsdf, which is at a temperature of about 
SOGO^C., contributes a considerable amount. Such an arc has a falling 
characteristic and the circuit must contain an appropriate external 
resistance for stability at the desired current. The dischai^e is localized 
in a Rowing repon between the dectrodes, and the dectrons, ions, hot 
vapors, etc., diffuse out into the surrounding neutral gas. If the dis- 
tance between the dectrodes is large, the discharge resembles a long 
sinuous flame between them. This flaming re^on has certain char- 
acteristics in common with the positive column of a low-pressure 
discharge. All the mechanisms of gaseous ionization are doubtless opera- 
tive, and n^ative-ion attachment and recombination, tc^ether with 
diffiisinn of charged particles out of the arc, account for the disappearance 
of those partides that do not reach the dectrodes. The cross section 

1 General reference: Eobw, "Electron and Nuclear Counters,” D. Van Nostrand 
Company, Inc., New York, 1946. 
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of the gjowiag column of gas is doubtless determined by the rate of 
generation and loss of energy within it. The generation is proportional to 
the total current as the potential drop is approximately uniform in this 
r^on and the loss is probably roughly proportional to the external 
area of the arc. The column increases in cross section until the rate of 
loss and generation of energy are equal. 

There is a uniform potential drop of the order of 30 volts per centi- 
meter in the positive column of a carbon arc carrying a current of about 
20 amp. per square centimeter. Hence, if the electrode separation is 
increased at constant current, the potential drop also increases. The 
potential drop is given as a function of the current approximately by the 
following relation; 

V^a + -. ( 8 . 8 ) 

% 

where the constants a and 6 are linear functions of the electrode separa- 
tion d, say, a - a + pd, and b — y + Sd. For an arc in air between 
carbon electrodes about 1 cm. in diameter 

a = 39 7 = 11-7 

iS « 0.21 « = 1.05 

where d is expressed in centimeters. These constants and Eq. (8.8) 
describe the electrical behavior of a carbon arc over a wide range of i 
and d. It was first suggested by Ayrton. Equation (8.8) represents 
a hyperbola and, of course, describes the behavior only of an established 
arc.^ 


Problems 

1. Show that at a head*on elastic collision between an electron of mass m and an 
atom of mass 3 /, which was previously at rest the fraction of the electron’s energy 
that is transferred to the atom is ^ven by 

AMm 
(M + ?»)* 

Calculate the value of this fraction for a mercury atom. 

2. Electrons of mass m and velocity v impinge on atoms of mass 3f . Assuming 
spherical symmetry, show that the latter gain on the average an amount of momentum 
in the forward direction per collision given by 

3fin 

(if +«)” 

8 . Show that at a recombination collision between an dbctron of energy eV and an 
atom of ioniaation potential F# there is an amount of energy 7 - + eVi that 

(“+») 

must be disposed if the two are to remiun together. 

‘ Smrs, (ren. Eke, Rev,, 89, 194 (1936). 
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4. If the probability that a charged particle wih ionize an atom with which it 
collides is proportional to its velocity, at what potential would a proton produce 
additional ions m hydrogen if the ionization potential of h 3 ’drogen is 16 volts? 

5. From the drift current through the plasma of a mercury' are it is knovui that 
the ionic and electronic densities are each about 10’ ^ per cubic centimeter. If a 
positive-ion current of 0.041 amp. per square centimeter can be drawn from the 
plasma, calculate the effective positive-ion temperature. 

6. A plane electrode at a negative potential in the plasma of the above problem 
is observed to be covered with a sheath 0.2 mm. thick. Viliat is the potential differ- 
ence between the electrode and the plasma? 

7. The discharge in a th^Tatron can be extinguished by making the grid potential 
so negative that the surrounding sheath expands and complete^ separates the plasma 
regions surrounding the anode and cathode. Show how measurements of the grid 
potential for this cutoff, corresponding to a series of known space currents, can be used 
to verify the general form of the space-charge equation. 

8. A discharge tube is built in such a form that there are two paths of unequal 
length between the electrodes. Rxplain why as the pressure is decreased the discharge 
will in general first take the shorter path, then the longer one, and in the third stage 
foUow both. 

9 . The phanotron of Fig. 8.9 is used at 30°C. in a rectifier circuit in ’which the 
effective emf. is 8,000 volts. What is the minimum allowable load resistance? 
Calculate the efficiency of the rectifier (power in load to total power), neglecting anj’ 
change in tube drop with current. 

10. Assume that the grid of an FG-o7 thyratron is biassed by a constant potential 
and that an effective alternating potential of 700 volts is applied in series 'with a resist- 
ance of 500 ohms in the anode circuit. Consi|iering the characteristic (Fig. 8.10) as 
straight from —2 to —7 volts and neglecting the tube drop, calculate the power 
delivered to the load as a function of the grid potential over this range. 

11. From Fig. 8.11 plot the nature of the anode-current wave for a grid potential 
wave (a) leading and (6) lagging the anode potential by x/2. Assume that the 
external resistance is sufficientfy large that the tube drop can be neglected. 

12 . From Eq. (8.8) plot the characteristic of a carbon arc 0.5 cm. long. Deter- 
mine graphically the current if the arc is in series with a 25-ohm resistance and an 
emf. of 100 volts. 

13 . A condenser of capacity C is placed across the terminals of a neon glow lamp. 
In series 'with this parallel combination is a resistance R and an applied potential F. 
If the lamp discharge starts at the potential Fi and stops if the potential drops below 
Fa, show that the lamp will flash periodically with the period 

r = BClog.(^^) 

The time of discharge of the condenser through the lamp, once the discharge has been 
initiated, is assumed to be negligible. 



CHAPTER IX 

ELECTROMAGNETIC EFFECTS OF STEADY CURRENTS 

9.1. AmpSre’s Law. — The phenomena that have been discussed in the 
preceding chapters have all been based on Coulomb’s law of force between 
stationary charges. This has been supplemented by the general prin- 
ciple of the conservation of charge and the conception of the polarization 
of a dielectric. The flow of electrons in metals and the motion of electrons 
and ions through gases or evacuated regions has also been considered, 
but only from the point of view of electrostatic forces. It is now neces- 
sary to introduce an entirely new tsnpe of force which is given the name 
“magnetic.” Historically a superficial acquaintance with magnetic 
forces probably antedates our familiarity with electrostatic ones. For 
it is a force of this type that is responsible for the interaction of loadstones 
and iron or the orientation of a loadstone or magnet in the earth’s mag- 
netic field. The name magnet presumably comes from the erctensive 
deirosits of a magnetic oxide of iron in the ancient province of Magnesia. 
But there is evidence that the Chinese were familiar with the properties 
of the loadstone and actually used it as an aid to navigation many 
centuries before it was so employed in the Western Hemisphere. The 
first extensive scientific investigation of the properties of magnets we 
owe to William Gilbert who was physician-in-ordinary to Queen Elizas- 
beth. But the study of magnetism developed quite independently of 
the development of electricity until Oersted, in 1819, observed more 
or less accidentally that a current of electricity exerts a mechanical 
force upon a magnet. Almost immediately thereafter Ampere observed 
forces of a similar nature between wires carrying electric currents, and 
as the result of a very beautiful series of experiments during the years 
1820-1825 succeeded in arriving at a set of relations from which the law 
of force between wires carrying currents can be derived. Owing to 
the directive nature of the quantities involved, this law is somewhat 
more difiScult to comprehend than the Coulomb law, and Ampere’s 
discovery through his experiments and their analysis has been char- 
acterized by Maxwell as “one of the most brilliant achievements in 
science.” For a more complete accmmt of them than can be given here 
reference should be made to his “M6moire sur la theorie math^matique 
des ph^nomtoes electrodynamiques” or to Maxwell’s discusaon.^ 

* Maxwell, “Electricity and Magneiasm,” 3d ed., pt. IV, Chap. H, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York, 1904. 
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Ampere’s first experiment showed that two wires very close together 
traversed by equal currents but in opposite directions exert an inappreci- 
able force on a distant current or current element. Thus the effects of 
oppositely directed currents at the same place and of equal magnitudes 
annul one another. Ampere’s second experiment showed that a current- 
carrying conductor bent or tmsted in any manner is equivalent to a 
series of straight conductors carrying the same current and coinciding 
as nearly as possible with the contorted conductor. In Ampere’s third 
experiment a wire was bent into a portion of a circular arc and supported 
in a horizontal plane by a radial arm, equal in length to the radius of 
the arc, attached to a vertical axis about w'hich the system w^as free to 
rotate. Electrical contacts were made near the ends of the arc by 
bringing up from below tw ’'0 mercury cups vdth convex menisci. When 
a current traversed the arc and magnets or wires carrying currents 
were approached in any orientation, no tendency for the system to 

rotate could be observed. From this 
Ampere concluded that the force experi- 
enced by a wire carrying a current is 
always normal to the wire. Ampere’s 
fourth experiment was concerned with the 
reaction between similarly shaped and 
similarly situated wires carrying currents. 
The experiment is essentially the adjust- 
ment of the spacing along their common 
of Ampere^s experiment. of three coaxial Circular loops of Wire, 

all carrying the same current, so that the 
forces exerted by the two outer loops on the center one exactly 
counteract one another. If the radii of the three loops are in the 
ratio a balance is achieved when the distance between the 

centers of the larger and middle loop is n times that between the cen- 
ters of the middle loop and the smaller one. From this it may be 
shown that the force exerted by one current element on another must 
vary as the inverse square of the distance between them, as Coulomb 
found to be the case for the force between charges. Consider three 
elements of arc, one in each of the three circuits, that subtend equal 
angles at the centers of the respective circuits. These may be considered 
as two paim of similarly situated elements. If the lengths of these 
elements are A, B, and C, respectively, and their separations are a and 6, 
as shown in Fig. 9.1, then from symmetry the forces exerted by A and 
C on B must balance one another if there is no motion. These forces 
are known to be proportional to the current strengths (which are equal) 
and the lengths of the elements. Hence, if /(d) represents the dependence 


Co/I which is in 
equilibrium ) 



n 
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of the force oa the distance 

ABfia) = BCm 

From the experiment A/B — B/C = a/b = 1/n; hence, 

^/(a) = J(na) 

which means that /(a) must be equal to a constant divided by a® or the 
force between current-carrying wire segments must vary inversely as the 
square of their distance apart. 

Ampere’s experiments dealt with closed circuits, but these forces 
can be observed between currents and individual moving charges. 
Likewise charges in motion have been shown by Rowland'^ and Adams^ 
to produce magnetic effects. Hence it is reasonable to analyze Ampere’s 
results in terms of elementary segments of a current-carrying circuit. 



Such an element would be written i dl, where i is the magnitude of the 
current and dl is an infinitesimal vector in the direction of the circuit 
or current. Also, it is legitimate to write qm for i, where qi is the linear 
charge density and u the velocity with which it moves. Ampere’s 
experiments are consistent with the statement that the magnitude of 
the force exerted by an element it dl* on an element i\ dli in a vacuum 
(or for practical purposes in air) is proportional to each of the elements 
and to both sin 8i and sin 0t of Fig. 9.2 and inversely proportional to 
the square of their separation. Both the magnitude and direction of 
the force can be described most succinctly by means of the concept of the 
vector product which is discussed in Appendix D. The vector product 
of two vectors A and B, which is written A X B, is a vector of magnitude 
AB sin 8, where 8 is the angle between A and B, perpendicular to both A 
and B and so directed that a right-hand screw advandng in the direction 

‘ Rowland, Ber. d. Berl. Acad., p. 211 (1876). 

* Adams, Am. J. Sci., 12, 156 (1901). 
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A X B would rotate the vector A through the smaller angle into the 
position occupied by B. In terms of this concept Ampere’s law of force 
would be written 


dFi = CiiU 


dll X (dls X ri) 

2 


C is an arbitrary constant which depends upon the units chosen, ri is a 
unit vector in the direction from dU to dli, and the parentheses indicate 
that the inner vector product is to be formed first. In the electromag- 
netic system of units (emu.), which is widely used in scientific work, C 
is chosen as unity. In the absolute practical system of units which is 
here employed the constant C is written as jUo/^tt, where juo, which is 
known as the permeability of free space^ has been assigned the numerical 
value of iir X lO"'^ or 1.257 X 10^® and the dimensions of henry per 
meter. Since the force is in newtons and the current in amperes, fio 
must of necessity be in newtons per ampere^, but since a newton meter 
is a joule or a volt-ampere second, this quotient can be written (volt- 
second) / (ampere-meter) or from the definition of /xo a henry is a volt- 
second per ampere. In these units Ampere’s fundamental law would be 
written 

/xo,,dliX (dlsXri) 

AEi — l2 (9-1) 


or since grad 




ri 


this equation can be written 


dFx = dll X 


^dla X gradl j 


(9.2) 


By analogy with the introduction of the electric field E in electro- 
statics it is convenient to introduce a vector B, known as the magnetic 
induction, which determines the force on a current element. The element 
of induction is defined by the equation 


dF 1 = ii dll X dBg 


On comparing this with Eq. (9.1) it is seen that 


dBs 


juo . dh X ri 


The total induction B is the vector sum of all the elements dB. If it is 
due to one closed circuit 




(9.3) 
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where the sub«eripts have been dropped and the symbol ^ indicates the 
integration over all the elements in the closed circuit. If there are a 
number of current-carrydng circuits, the total induction is obtained by 
forming the vector sum of the induction due to each circuit separately. 
Thus the total magnetic force on an element of a circuit or on a moving 
charge would be written 

Frfi - f dl X B 

or 

F - g u X B (9.4) 

The unit of induction is evidently the newton per ampere-meter which 
is the same as the volt-second per square meter. The volt-second is 
called the weber^ hence B is measured in units of weber per square meter. 

9.2. Motion of Charged Particles in Magnetic and Electric Fields. — 
Equation (9.4) is in a very convenient form for the discussion of the 
motion of charged point masses such as electrons or positive ions in 
a region of magnetic induction. A study of the trajectories of these 
particles is very important, for on it depends our knowledge of electronic 
and ionic masses. The methods of calculating or measuring the induction 
will be taken up later; here it will be assumed that 
this quantity is known and its effect on the motion 
of charged particles will be considered. The results 
can be verified by means of a collecting electrode, 
connected to an electrometer or galvanometer, 
which can be moved around in the region traversed Fig. 9.3.— Descrip- 
by the ions. Or alternatively, if there is a small radius p by a positive 
amount of residual gas in the region and the ions charge moving with a 
have sufficient energy, they will excite and ionize Lductlon^B^^^^^^ 
gas molecules in their path and the radiation 
subsequently emitted will render the trajectories visible. 

From Eq. (9.4) it is evident that the force is normal to the velocity, 
hence u does not change in magnitude and the kinetic energy of the 
particle is constant. Consider first that B is a constant and that the 
velocity is perpendicular to B; in this case the force is quB normal to 
both ti and B and since there is no motion in that direction it must be 
exactly counterbalanced by the centrifugal force due to the changing 
direction of ti. This is mu^/p^ where m is the ma^ of the particle and p 
the radius of curvature at the point. But m, % g, and J? are all constant, 
so p is constant also and the particle describes a circular path with a 
radius 

mu 



(9.5) 
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The angular velocitj" with which the path is described is equal in mag- 
nitude to u/p] hence it is also constant and equal to Bqfm. The axis 
of rotation is parallel to the induction and the sense of rotation looking 
in the direction of B is counterclockwise for a positive charge and clock- 
wise for a negative one. Thus if the vector angular velocity is defined 
by u = 6> X r, 

O) = — (9.50 

m 


B 


The period of rotation in the orbit is evidently independent of the veloc- 
ity. If there is a component of the velocity u parallel to B, this motion is 
not influenced by the presence of the magnetic induction, and the com- 
bination of the two yields a helical path of constant pitch about the axis 
of B, The pitch of the helix is evidently 
the ratio of the component of u parallel to 
B to the component perpendicular to B. 

Helical Focusing. — An interesting use of 
these helical trajectories is in magnetic 
focusing devices. Consider ions in an evac- 
uated region emerging from an opening A 
with' a velocity u at an angle a with the 
induction B, as shown in Fig. 9.4. If S is 
a fluorescent screen distant I from A, all of these ions will be brought to 
a focus at a point on the screen if the time of flight over the distance I 
is equal to the time for one complete revolution in the helix, f.c., 



Fig. 9.4. — Focusing of a beam 
of ions by means of an axial 
magnetic field. 


I ^ 2Ttm 
u cos a Bq 

The effective focal length Z of the system depends on u, a, B, and g/m. 
If the ions have fallen through a potential difference V, their velocity is 
(2qV/my^; thus a knowledge of F, B, I, and a will permit the determina- 
tion of the ratio q/m from w^hich m itself can be found if g is known. 
This method of determining g/m is not capable of great accuracy, but as 
a focusing system it has numerous applications. In particular, if o! is 
small, the cosine is approximately unity; hence for a cone of small solid 
angle a moderately good focus is obtained if 

_ 2x/'2mFY^ 

B\ q ) 


Resonance Determination of Specific Electronic Charge. — One of the 
most accurate methods of determining the ratio of the charge to the mass 
of an electron utilizes an evacuated region of constant B and a high-fre- 
quency alternating potential.^ It is illustrated schematically in Fig. 9.5. 

^ Duiwington, Phys. Rev.^ 43, 404 (1933). 
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Electrons emitted by the filament are drat\'n bj* a constant electric field 
to the slits Si. A constant B deflects them in a circle, and if they have 
the proper energj’, the}' enter the slits Sj and reach the collector C. The 
current they constitute at this electrode is measured tvith an electrometer. 
A high-frequency potential is applied between the filament-collector 
assembly A' and the rest of the system A. If the electrons leave Si near 
the peak of a cycle. S is so adjusted that they will reach S^. But if they 

have traversed the path in a time equal to one 
cycle of the potential, they mil have just 
sufficient energy to reach A' and if a small 
retarding potential is applied between C and 
A', they cannot enter the collector C. The 
time of flight is 0 divided by the angular 
velocitj' Be/m, and if this is equal to the 
period of the potential, a minimmn of current 
will be observed to the collector C. This oc- 
curs at T = m6/eB, or in terms of the 

Fio. 9.6.— Precision frequency V 
method for determiniiig the ^ 

ratio of the charge of aa — . = _ 

electron to its mass. ^ B 

V, 9, and B can all be measured with great accuracy and the value obtained 
for the charge to mass ratio is 



Emerging 
ion beam 


= 5.274 X esu./gm. 

\m/d«rtron 

= 1.759 X 10“ coulombs/kg. 

Magnetic Resonance Accelerators . — The application of an alternating 
accelerating potential with the 

angular frequency Bq/m between Emerging 

electrode in a region of magnetic / ^ 

induction Bis used to produce very / f \ fj 

high-energy ions for nuclear dis- I | j (('.'i/ j '% 

integration and research. The ' y' // 

first device emploidng this princi- 
pie was the cyclotron. ‘ The ac- 

eelerating electrodes are the two ^ dia^am of cyclotron 

halves of a shallow metal cylinder ion resonaiico accelerator, 

divided along a diameter as shown 

in Fig. 9.6. The halves are known as and the entire region 
containing them is evacuated. The axis of the cylinder is parallel to B 
and perpendicular to the plane of the diagram. A high-frequency alter- 

^ La WHENCE and LmnasTON, Fhy^. Bes., 37, 1707 (1931); Livtnoston, Rev. Sd. 
IndmTnmts^ 7, 5S (1936). 


A A' 

9.6. — Schematic diagram of cyclotron 
ion reaonaiice accelerator. 
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nating potential is applied to the two halves at A and A', and ions that 
are produced at S are accelerated across the gap into one half or the other. 
Inside either electrode they are subject only to the magnetic induction 
which rotates them in a circle with an angular velocity Bq/m, If the 
time of description of a semicircle is equal to half a period of the alter- 
nating potential, they will again be accelerated on crossing the line of 
separation. Thus, if — Bqf27rm, the ions will be continuously accel- 
erated in an outward spiral and will achieve a final energ>^ of ^mu- 
= (jBjBg)V2m, where R is the final radius. This corresponds to the 
energy gained in falling through a potential {RB)-q '2m. q is of course 
equal in magnitude to an integral multiple of the electronic charge e. 
The ions are extracted from the apparatus by a negatively charged elec- 
trode E. 

An upper limit to the energy of the ions that can be produced by a 
cyclotron is imposed not only by R and B but also by the fact that the 
effective mass increases with energy in accordance with the relativistic 
equation U = mc\ Thus as the energy increases, the effective mass 
increases, and by Eq. (9.5') it is evident that the synchronous relation 
for constant cd and B will be violated. To overcome this difficulty either 
0 ) or jB may be varied to maintain the synchronous relation for ions start- 
ing at a particular time. Such a device is known as a synchrocyclotron or 
synchrotron,^ In the synchrotron B is varied, and further discussion of 
this instrument will be postponed tiU Sec. 10.6. In the S 3 mchrocyclotron 
the frequency is varied, generally by means of a rotating variable con- 
denser. The feasibility of this instrument depends on the stability of 
the ion orbits. As the ions must complete many rotations to reach their 
final energy, the great majority of them would be lost by scattering with 
residual gas atoms or would strike the or walls owing to slight mis- 
alignment at starting if there were no restoring forces to maintain them 
in stable orbits. If a beam of ions moving in a circular path of radius 
given by Eq. (9.5) is considered, it may be sho\vn that for any displace- 
ment, either radial or parallel to B, the beam tends to return to its initial 
median plane and appropriate radius if the induction varies as the inverse 
nth power of r, where 0 < n < 1. The ion beam is also stable for a dis- 
placement in angle about its axis of rotation or, in other words, a displace- 
ment of its phase relative to the applied alternating accelerating field 
between the D's. If the ions should circulate too rapidly, they would 
arrive at the dividing plane too early and be slowed down by the field 
then existing; or if they lag owing to loss of mergy by collision or radia- 
tion, they traverse the dividing plane at the appropriate phase to be 
accelerated. Thus the ideal conditions for stable continuous acceleration 

^ McMiiiLAK, Pkys, iEew., 68, 143 (1945); Vbckslbb, J, Phys. 9, 153 

(1945); Bohm and Foli>y, Phys, 70, 249 (1946). 
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exist throughout one-half of the frequency-modulated cycle. Ions of 
hea\y hydrogen (deuterons) have been accelerated to a kinetic energy 
of 190 million electron volts by this means. 

Spectrometers . — If the energ\" or velocity of the entering ions is 
known, a constant magnetic field can be used for precision determinations 
of the ratio q ‘m for positive ions. One such arrangement is shown in 
Fig. 9.7. Ions of velocity ii enter normally an evacuated region of con- 
stant B; they are deflected through a semicircle and impinge on a photo- 
graphic plate P. TlTierever they strike they produce a latent image; 
hence a knowledge of the dimensions -of the apparatus and the position 
of the plate enable p to be determined. The deflection through an angle 
T has a focusing property as indicated by the diagram. The central 
path strikes the plate the greatest distance from A. Paths making an 
angle B with this one are nearer A by a factor (1 — cos 5), and for small 
this is small of the order d\ Hence the photographic trace is very 

narrow and has a sharp edge away from 
A so that its position can be measured 
with great precision. It is difficult to 
measure B accurately, so in precision meas- 
urements the instrument is used for the 
comparison of the ratio q/m for different 
ions. If B and u are knovn, an absolute 
value of q/m is obtained from Eq. (9.5), or 
if the potential through which the ions 
have fallen before entering the field is 
knovm, u may be eliminated by means of the relation = qV, 
yielding, 

1 ^ 

m (Bp)^ 

For work in atomic physics B is generally expressed in gauss (1 gauss = 
10“^ weber per square meter), q is expressed as the number n of elec- 
tronic charges, p in centimeters, and m in atomic-weight units on the 
basis Jfoxyifw — 16, In these units the equation becomes 

PcBg is plotted as a function of V for representative values of the param- 
eter M/n m Fig. 9.8. From these curves the radius of curvature of 
the trajectory of an ion of given atomic weight in a field of Bg gauss and 
with an energy of F volts can be readily determinoi.i 

^ For a more complete account of the methods of measuring atomic and molecular 
masses the reader is referred to Aston, '^Alass-spectra and Isotopes/' Longmans, 



Fig. 9.7. — Schematic represen- 
tation of a precision mass spectro- 
graph for measuring q/m. 
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Equation (9.4) gives the force on an ion in a r^on of magnetic 
induction. If there is also an electric field present, the electric force 
gE must be taken into account as well, yielding the complete force equa- 
tion for a charged mass point 

F = g(E -h u X B) (9.6; 

The integration of this equation determines the position and velocity 
of the particle at any time if the initial position and velocity are kno^^'n. 
In the general case in which E and B are functions of the spatial coordi- 
nates the solution of the problem is very involved. A special instance 
of importance is that for which £ and B are constant throughout the 
region in which the ion moves. The discussion is simplified by writing 
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BgPe in Sauss Ceirtimeters (forthe Electron Line Divide Scale lylOO) 

Eig. 9.8. — liOgarithinio plot of the rdation B^c = 144.5\/ M/n-s/W. 

u = u' -j- TJ, where U is a constant velocity perpendicular to E and B. 
Substitutiug this value of u in Eq. (9.6), it becomes 

F = 2 (E -I- XJ X B + u' X B) 

Neglecting any component of E along B, as this would lead merely to a 
uniform accderation in the direction of B, TJ may be chosen such that 
E = — TJ X B = B X B. The force equation reduces to the form of Eq. 
(9.4) with u' occurring in place of u. Hence the motion can be thought 
of as t aking place in the absence of any electric fidd perpendicular to B 
but in a coordinate system that is moving with a vdocity IT. As these 
three vectors, B, E, and B, are mutually perpendicular, U is a vector in 
the direction E X B and of magnitude H/B. 

The general characteristics of the motion are indicated in Pig. 9.9. 
From Eq. (9.5) the radius of curvature of the path in the moving 
system is p' = mu' /qB and the angular vdocity of rotation in the orbit 
is u = qBfm. The linear translation U can be written as t'a, where 
r' = 7 nE/qB\ and the trajectory of an ion having any initial position and 


Green A: Co., Inc., New York, 1933; Jordan and Young, J, Applied Phys.^ 18, 626 
(1942); Coggeshall, PTiys. £ev., 70, 270 (1946). 
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velocity can be thought of as the trace of a point ri^dly attach^, at a 
distance p' from the center, to a disk of radius r' rolling in the direction 
U. Such a path is trochoidal and is a prolate cycloid, cycloid, or 
curtate cycloid, depending on ^vhether p' is greater than, equal to, or 
less thanV'. A number of these trajectories are of particular interest. 
If the ion starts from rest, the initial value of u is zero and hence the 
initial value of u' must be — IJ. If n' = — U, the magnitud^ of p 
and r' are equal and the path is the cycloid from C to C in Fig. 9.9. 
As in the case of all these trajectories, the net motion of the particle 
is a drift in the direction U ; the particle starting from rest never achieves 
a greater displacement in the direction of the electric field than 2r'. 
Another intere.sting case is the path from ,4 to A' in the direction U. 
This corresponds to p' = 0 or u' = 0, which implies that the velocity u 
of the particle must be equal to U, or E 'B, in the direction E X B. Hence 



Fio. n.d. — Motion of as ion in crossed electric and magnetic fields. 

all particles regardless of mass or charge which possess this velocity 
move in a straight line, and if the path is defined by a series of slits, the 
combination of fields acts as a velocity filter or selector. A final interest- 
ing point about this system is that- the imaginary disk returns to its 
original orientation after traversing a distance 2jrr' or %cmE/qB^. This 
is true regardless of the direction or magnitude of the initial velocity. 
Thus, if D is a source of ions, all of the ions with the proper valu,e of q/m 
^vill be refocused upon the point D'; and the foci for different values of 
q/m unll be distributed linearly along the line DJ)'. Thus the system 
represents a mass spectrograph, or ion selector, on the basis of q/m 
wUch is linear and has perfect focusing properties in two dimensions. 
In the preceding discussion only the component of u normal to B is of 
interest, there is no magnetic interaction between B and a component of 
u in its direction. 

Magnetron. — A number of interesting devices depend for their action 
on the motion of charged particles in an evacuated region in which the 
magnetic induction is constant and a radial electric field £ exists at right 
angles to B. One of these devices is the simple magnetron^ in which the 

* Hull, Phyt. Res., 18, 31 (1921). 
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axis of the radial field is a long straight thermionic filament surrounded 
by a cylindrical plate serving as the positive electrode. These electrodes 
are contained in an evacuated glass envelope. If the tube is so oriented 
that B is in the direction of the filament, electrons that are drawn toward 
the plate are bent around by the magnetic induction; and if B is greater 
than a certain limiting value, they will miss the positive plate and return 
toward the center, resulting in no flow of current between filament and 
plate. This device can be used for the measurement of B in a region. 
If the simple cylindrical anode is replaced by one that has periodic reso- 
nant structures associated with it, such as the resonant-cavity magnetron, 
the tangential electron beam grazing the anode can excite these structures 
in their natural period of oscillation and very high-frequency electro- 
magnetic radiation can be generated 
(Sec. 15.7). A third application of this 
general geometry has been used for the 
separation of isotopes.^ In this appara- 
tus the central filament is replaced by an 
ion beam parallel to B, which is com- 
posed of ions of the isotopes to be sepa- 
rated, This beam is surrounded b}- 
coaxial grids and collecting plate struc- 
tures toward which the ions are acceler- 
ated by the space charge of the beam 
and the potentials applied to the grids and plates. The relation between 
maximum radius involves the mass of the ion, and hence it is possible to 
separate ions of different mass by suitable choice of potentials and 
geometry. 

Figure 9.10 represents a section through the simple magnetron con- 
sisting of a thermionic filament of radius a and a collecting plate of radius 
f). From the discussions in connection with mass spectrometers it is 
evident that the motion of the ions some distance out from the center 
where E is not a rapidly varying function of r is given approximately by 
a circumferential velocity E/B upon which is superimposed a rotation 
about an instantaneous center on this circumference at an angular veloc- 
ity oj = gB/m. It is not, however, necessary to solve the problem 
explicitly for the ion orbits in order to obtain the important general 
relationships between the maximum radius and the other parameters. 
Also the follow’ing calculation is not limited to the case of a uniform radial 
field between a and h but applies as well in the presence of any S3nn- 
metrical grid structures that do not suppress the radial-ion current. 
Since the magnetic fidd contributes no energy to the electrons, the sum 

of the electric potential energy dr, where g is the ionic charge, 

1 Smith, Paekins, and Forrestbk, P%s. Be©., 72, 989 (1947). 


Fig. 9.10. — Section through the 
cylindrical plate and filament of the 
simple magnetron. 
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and the kinetie energj- a constant which may be set equal to zero on 
the assumption that the ions leave the radius a from rest. Writing the 
energ}’ in terms of the coordinates r and d, 


Tin 




The torc[ue tending to change the angular momentum of an electron 
about the filament i.« — hence the rate of change of angular 


momentum is 

Integrating 


d(rs de 'dt) 
dt 




49 ? f 

dt mrja ' 


Br dr 


Eliminating r dQ/dt between these equations 


mja \mr/ \Ja ) 


since E = -grad V, the first integral is simply -7r if the potential of 
the cathode is taken as zero. The second integral reduces at once to 
iE(r* — a*) if B is constant. Thus 


If q and Vr are of opposite sign (i-e., the ions or electrons would be 
accelerated radially outward in the absence of B), it is clear that the 
radial component of the velocity may vanish. Writing b for the limiting 
radius at which the ions are turned back (jdr/dt = 0), 


qjb* - 
Smb* 


In the ease of the simple magnetron this equation determines B at cut-off 
in terms of Vb, q/m for the electron, and the dimensions. In the case of 
the isotope separator the equation determines the mass that wiE reach a 
radius 6 if it is occupied by a grid at the potential Vi. Ions of greater 
mass will clearly achieve greater radii for the same potential distribution. 

Had and Associated Effects . — It was found by Hall in 1879 that if a current flows 
in a metallic strip whose plane is perpendicular to a strong magnetic fleld, the equi- 
potential lines are distort^ and a potential difference is developed across the strip 
perpendicular to the lines of flow in the absence of the field. This is accounted for 
qualitatively by Eq. (9.6), for the second term in that equation can be considered as 
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representing an induced electric field u X B or X'B/q^. If tlie electronic carriers of 
the current were completely free from the influence of the positive-ion lattice con- 
stituting the metal, the induced electric field should be given very closely by the 
previous expression with —rhe for q^j where — e is the electronic charge and n, is the 
number of free conduction electrons per unit volume. This prediction is in quite good 
agreement with experiment for monovalent metals such as copper, silver, goidj lithium, 
and sodium, but even the sign is 'WTong for divalent metals such as beryllium, cadmium, 
zinc, and iron. This fact, however, is accounted for by the band theory of electrons 
in metals, for in accordance with this theory electrons near the top of a conduction 
band react to an applied force in a way that would correspond to their having a mass 
with a negative sign. This effectively changes the apparent sign of the charge to 
mass ratio and leads to a positive Hall coefficient. This coefficient for bismuth, for 
example, is about 10^ times as large in magnitude as the simple free-electron theory 
would predict. The Hall effect is closely related to the change in conductmty of 
metals in a magnetic field. This effect is so large in the case of bismuth that it is 
actually used for the measurement of magnetic field strengths. The resistance of a 
bismuth wire, generally in the form of a spiral, is measured in known fields and its 
resistance in an unknown field can then be used to determine the field strength. 
There are also thermal effects associated with metallic conduction in magnetic fields. 
For a more detailed account of these phenomena and the theoretical attempts to 
account for them reference should be made to the special literature of the subject.^ 

9 . 3 . Magnetic Field and Induction Calculations. — It is customary to 
use the term field to describe the properties of a region of space that in 
turn determine the physical phenomena observed to take place in the 
region. In Sec. 1.3 the term electric field was introduced and deifined as 
the force per unit charge on an infimitesimal test charge. The term 
magnetic induction has already been emplo 3 "ed to designate the analogous 
electromagnetic quantity, i.e., the force experienced by a moving charge 
or an infi.nitesimal element of a current-carrying filament. In order 
that the concept of magnetic field may have an important extension as 
an auxiliary vector in describing the properties of magnetic materials, it 
is not defined in terms of B but rather by the equation 

( 9 . 7 , 

The quantities appearing in this equation have the same significance as 
those in Eq. (9.3), but in the subsequent extension of the discussion to 
magnetic materials in Chap. XI the current i wiU refer specifically to the 
types of currents produced by emfs. with which this present discussion is 
alone concerned. Hence for our immediate purpose of describing elec- 
tromagnetic phenomena in the absence of magnetic materials a com- 

^ Campbell, ''GalYanomagnetic and Thermomagnetic Effects,” Longmans, 
Green & Co., Inc., Hew York, 1923; Sommebpelb and Fkank, Thermoelectric 
Galvano- and Thermomagnetic Phenomena in Metals, Ee^, Mod, Phys,^ 3, 1 (1931); 
Seitz, '"The Modern Theory of Solids,” McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York, 1940. 
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paiifou of Eqs. (.9.3 - and (9.7) shows that the magnetic field and magnetic 
induction in free space are related in the folloT^ing simple way: 

H = - (9.8) 

Mo 

From the definition of H it is evident that this vector is measured in 
amperes per meter. It may be remarked that Eq. (9.8) holds approxi- 
mately in the presence of most materials. In fact it is accurate to about 
1 part in 10^ for all substances that are commonly encountered except 
iron, cobalt, and nickel. The magnetic field due to a series of circuits is 


r\ 




I 


dx 


r 


9 . 


i 


Fig. 9,11. — Magnetic field in the neighborhood of a straight current-carrying filament. 


the vector sum of the H’s for all the circuits separately. Thus, if a vol- 
ume distribution of currents is considered, the space may be thought of 
as filled with a great number of current filaments, and since 

f dl = gu = ff.u dv 

m 

where q, is the volume density of charge and u is its velocity. One of 
the simplest circuits that can be considered is a very long (strictly 
infinite) straight current-carrying filament. In this case dl is constant 
in direction and H must be normal to the plane defined by the filament 
and the point at which the field is to be calculated. From s 3 Tnmetry the 
lines of constant H must be circles coaxial with the wire, and from the 
vector-produet rale the direction of H in one of these circles is the direc- 
tion of rotation of a right-hand screw advancing in the direction of the 
current. For this circuit Eq. (9.7) can be ■written 


jEf = J. f” sm 6 dx 
~ 4rJ- ■ r* 


From Fig. 9.11 dx = — r d0/sin 6, and o, the distance of clmest approach 
of the filament to the point at which H is being determined, is r sin 
Hence 
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This is kno'R'n as the Biot-Savart It is a result of great practical 
importance, for while it is strictly true only for an infinite straight 
filament, it is approximately true for points sufficiently near the surface 
of a cylindrical wire bent into any shape, proAuded a, the distance to the 
center of the wire, is small in comparison with the linear dimensions of 
the complete circuit. 

Another special case in which the field can be readily calculated 
is on the axis of a circular loop of wire. Fig. 9. 12. The distance r from any 
element of the circuit to a fixed point on the axis is constant and equal to 
(x* + 6®)^, also r is at ri^t angles to dl. Therefore dH is given by 
i dll4i7rrK By symmetry the component of H perpendicular to the axis 



Fig. 9.12. — Magnetic field on the axis of a current-carrying loop. 


Section through the axis of the solenoid 
Current out of paper 



Current in to paper 


< I"* 

Fig. 9.13. — CaLculation of the axial field of a solenoid 

vanishes for the complete circuit and the resultant H is in the direction 
of the axis and equal to / cos ^ dfT where cos ^ = 6/r. Hence 


i r bdl 

_ 1 . ¥ 


(9.11) 


This is a very useful expression, for from it can be calculated the axial 
fidd due to any configuration of coaxial loops. As an instance the 
aTrifl.1 fi.dd due to a solenoid, which is a closdy wound hdix of wire, 
be found by inte^ating Eq. (9.11) over all the turns of the solenoid 
which to a first approximatioa can be crasidered as individual loops. 
If there are n' turns per -unit Isigth and each carries a current i, the 
current per length dx of the solenoid is dx. TTierefore the axial fidd 
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at a point P 


H 




6- dx 
(62 ^ 


Since \ b“ da = sin a dx and 6 (6^ + = sin a in Fig. 9.13 


H = iuz' I sin a da 
Jai 

= i-m'Ceos ai — • cos a 2 ) 

At the center of the solenoid t — ai, and H == in'l/{P + 
and in the plane of one end H = iin'l/iP + where I is the length 
of the solenoid. At very great distances the cosines become approxi- 
mately equal and the field vanishes. In the case of a solenoid which is so 
proportioned that I is very much greater than 6, h- can be neglected in 
comparison with P. The central field becomes simply and the field 
in the plane of one end is just half as great. Also, lil >> h, the field 
at the center is approximately uniform over the cross section of the 
solenoid. While this is strictly true only for an infinite solenoid, it is 
approximately true for a very long straight one or for a toroidal solenoid 
if the radius of the toroid is much greater than the radius of its cross 
section. 

9.4. Circuital Relations in a Magnetic Field. — There are certain 
properties of a magnetic field that are of great importance for the under- 
standing of its general nature and for the calculation of fields which 
possess a high degree of symmetry. From Eq. (9.2) it is evident that 
the induction due to a closed circuit can be WTitten 


® - 0(s"4) X <“ 

Let us no^v introduce the vector notation curl v, which is defined as 

curl V = 4- 

\Sy dzj^\dz dxj^ \dx dyj 

The elementary properties of this vector axe described in Appendix D. 
By forming the appropriate derivatives, or from Eq. (Z).18) of the Appen- 
dix, it is seen that 

grad - X dl = curlf ~ ) — tiurl dl 
r \r / r 

However, dl is independent of the coordinates of the point at which B 
is measured, so the last term is zero; hence 


B = 
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But since the differentiation involved in the curl and the integration 
around the circuit are independent of one another, the curl can be taken 
outside the integral sign and the equation can be WTitten 

B = curl A (9.12) 

where 

( 9 . 13 ; 

The fact that B can be wTitten as the curl of a rector is a very important 
result. The quantity A, Avhich is known as the rector 'potential, plays 
somewhat the same role for steady currents that the scalar potential V 
does in electrostatics. It is frequently somewhat easier to calculate 
than B, and once it is obtained, B can be found from Eq. (9.12). From 
the general vector relation div curl v = 0 (Appendix D) Eq. (9.12) can 
be written 

divB=0 (9.14) 

The physical meaning of Eq. (9.14) is brought out by considering the 
integral of div B throughout any volume which by Stokeses theorem is 
equal to the integral of the normal component of B over the bounding 
surface. Equation (9.14) states that the integral of the normal com- 
ponent of B over any closed surface vanishes. Or the lines of magnetic 
induction, which by analogy vith the lines of electric force represent by 
their direction and spacial density the direction and magnitude of B, 
have neither beginning nor end and may be thought of as closed curves in 
space. 

Another valuable relation can be deduced from Eq. (9.7). Consider 
the result that is obtained by displacing the point at which H is to be 
calculated by an amount Sr. This is equivalent to holding the point 
fixed and displacing each element of the circuit by an amount —Sr. 
The scalar product of —Sr and the integrand of Eq, (9.7) can be written 

-Sr > dl X ri ^ ri > dl X Sr 

y.2 

From Fig. 9.14 dl X 8r, which is equal in magnitude to dl Sr sin 8, 
where 6 is the angle betw’een dl and 5r, is a vector which is perpendicular 
to the small element of ribbon surface traced out by the displacement of 
the circuit. And ri • dl X 5r is the projection of this element of the 
surface normal to the vector r so the quotient of this quantity by r® 
is the element of solid angle subtended by the element of surface at the 
point for which H is being considered. The integral around the circuit 
is then the solid angle subtended at the point by the entire ribbon surface. 
Hence we may write 
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H • 8r = (9.15) 

iTT 

where Sw. which is written for ^ subtended 

by the ribbon surface of width Sr. By Gauss's theorem, however, the 
integral of dw over a closed surface (with due regard to sign) vanishes 
if the point from which the solid angle is considered lies outside the 



Fig. 9.14. — Expression of the scalar product of the field and displacement in terms 

a solid angle. 


of 


eneloised volume. Hence, considering surfaces bounded by the two 
positions of the circuit and the ribbon as forming" a closed drumlike 
surface, 5a? must equal —( 0 ?^ + a?/), where a?,* and a?/ are the solid angles 
subtended by the circuit in its initial and final positions, respectively. 

In the previous discussions the surfaces that have been dealt with 
have been closed and the convention that the outward normal is positive 



D/recfjon of postftve 
normal to surface 
orW 

* 

Oi recti on of circum- 
scription of boundary 
or of \ 


m UUVfUib iJUUU AUJULUXtX 

the sign convention associated with an element. 


has been adopted. In discussing the magnetic effects of electric circuits, 
however, surfaces are encountered which are not closed, and some 
other convention must be adopted to designate which of the two normals 
at a point shall be considerai positive. It is customary to associate 
a sign with the normal to a surface bounded by a current-carrying circuit 
in the following way: Any surface bounded by a circuit can be sub- 
divided, as indicated in Fig. 9.15, into a large number of small contiguous 
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elements. If a current equal to that in the bounding circuit is considered 
to flow around each element, the effects of coincident paths exactly 
cancel one another since they are traversed in opposite directions and 
the net effect is simply that due to the current in the bounding circuit. 
The positive normal to one of these infinitesimal circuits is defined a.«i 
Ijing in the direction of advance of a right-hand screw which rotates 
in the sense of either the hypothetical elementarj’’ current vortex at the 
point or of the bounding current. As may be seen from Fig. 9.12, 
this is the same as the direction of the field H through the circuit. This 
convention changes the sign of co/ in Fig. 9.14 and Su can be interpreted 
as the difference between the solid angle subtended by the circuit in its 
final and initial positions. Since the solid angle subtended by the circuit 
is a simple scalar function of the relative position of the point and circuit 


i 

Fig. 9,16. — Potential at a great distance due to a small circuit or current vortex which is 

called a magnetic dipole. 

positions, it is evident from Eq. (9.15) that H can be written as the 
negative gradient of the scalar function im/At, for 

j(^) = sr.grad(g) 

hence on comparing this general expression with Eq. (9.15) 

H = (9-16) 

The argument of the gradient is known as the magnetic scalar ‘potential, 0. 

The solid angle w subtended by the circuit is really not uniquely 
defined, for to it could be added any integral multiple of 4r and the same 
solid angle would be obtained in exact analogy to rotation about an axis. 
However, the gradient is independent of any such additive constant and 
Eq. (9.16) can be used to calculate the field if an analytical expression 
for the solid angle can be obtained, hs a simple instance consider the 
field produced by a circuit at a distance which is very great in comparison 
with the linear dimensions of the circuit. In this case the solid an^e 
is to a good approximation the projection of the area a of the circuit 
normal to t divided by r* or a • ri/r* and the potential function at a 
great distance is «i-ri/4*T*. If a quantity known as the magnetic 
moment of the circuit is defined as m = /Joia, the potential may be 
writtffli m • ri/ 45 rr*jtio. This is seen to be of the same form as the pot«i- 
tial due to an electric dipole (Sec. 2.4) with m replacing the dipole moment 
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and jiio replacing ka. Hence such an infinitesimal current vortex is also 
known as a magnetic dipole. The lines of induction due to the circuit 
are the same in these distant regions as the lines of force from a dipole. 
Tliis is a very useful result and will be employed in connection mth vari- 
ous subsequent discussions. 

A consideration of the integral of Eq. (9.16) around a closed path 
yields another important result. The integral of H • dl around any 
closed path is known as the magyieiomotive force and written as X. This 
is analogous to the definition of the electromotive force 8 as the integral 
around a closed path of E • dl. The integral of dl • grad w around 
a simple closed path is either ±47r or zero, depending on whether the 
path links the circuit or not. If the path does not link the circuit, 
the integrand runs through a series of equivalent positive and negative 
values and the result is zero. If the path links the circuit in the sense 

indicated in Fig. 9.17, the solid angle runs 
through a continuously increasing series 
of values from w to 4^ + a> and the inte- 
gral is equal to i. If the path forms n 
net linkages of the circuit in this direc- 
tion, the result of the integration is ni. 
In general, the integral may be written 



Fig. 9.17. — Circuital relation for 
determining the magnetomotive 
force. 


• dl = 3C = ?• (9.17) 


where i is the total current that has been linked by the path of integra- 
tion. This is a very important relation and may be used immediately 
for the calculation of the field, H, in the cases of very symmetrical cir- 
cuits. For example, the field due to a straight wire is obtained by 
integrating H • dl around a coaxial circle say of radius a. Since, by 
symmetry, H is constant in this path, 2TraH = i or H = ijl-Ka, in agree- 
ment with Eq. (9.10). If space is considered to be filled with current 
filaments which constitute a current density i, per unit volume, Eq. (9.17) 
would be ■mritten 

• dl = fu • ds 


where • ds is the normal component of the current flow through an 
element ds of the surface bounded by the path of integration J’H ■ dl. 
From Stokes’s theorem [Eq. (X>.15) of Appendix D] 


so 


• dl = J* curl H • ds 

j curl H • ds = fi, • ds 

t 
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As this equation is true at every point, the integrands may be equated, 
3 delding 

curl H = ip (9.18) 

Equations (9.14) and (9.18) constitute the two fundamental differential 
equations which determine the magnetic field associated with stead}*' 
currents. Equation (9.18) will recj[uire modification for changing cur- 
rents, but this discussion will be postponed until the following chapter. 

The magnetic scalar potential is a solution of Laplace^s equation in regions where 
there is no current. This can be shown b}" considering the sohd angle subtended at 
a point by any element of area. This is equal to (a cos 0)/r", where 0 is the angle 
between the normal to the area a and the radius rector r to the point in question. 
This expression ma}" be shown b}" substitution to be a solution of Laplace’s question, 
and since the sum of any number of terms of this form is also a solution, 0 is a solu- 
tion, i.e.j 

V20 = 0 


0 for a circular coil can be found by obtaining a solution of Laplace’s equation that 
reduces to Eq. (9.11) on the axis,^ The magnetic rector potential in free space is a 
solution of a rector equation that is analogous to the scalar equation of Poisson in 
electrostatics. Since H = B/^o = (1/mo) curl A and (Appendix D) curl curl A = grad 
dir A — V^A, (Eq. 9.18) yields 

V^A — grad dir A « — 


It may be shown that the dirergence of A ranishes. In the case of a spatial distri- 
bution of currents i dl would be written dv and Eq. (9.13) would become 


A - 


jEP fh 

4rJ r 


dv 


the integration becoming a volume integration. Div A is the integral of dir (h/r) 
times the numerical constant, i,, however, is independent of the coordinates with 
respect to which the divergence is taken; hence the integrand becomes U • grad (l/r). 
Letting x, y, and z be the coordinates of the field point for which A is to be determined 
and which are involved in the gradient and letting a;', y', and s' specify the position 
of the volume element dv and current L, r would be written 

r = Kx- x'y + (y- + U- 2')*^ 

From this form it is evident that a partial derivative with respect to an unprimed 
variable is equal in magnitude but opposite in sign to the analogous derivative with 
respect to a primed variable. Thus 

div A ~ ^ U • grad' - dv 


On rewriting the integrand by means of the identity 

diy' if ~ 1 (iiy' 4 - i - grad' - 
r T T 


and transforming the volume integral of the divergence to the surface integral of 
^ For the detafis of this method see, for instance, Maxwell, loc. ciL 
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ivi'r, the equation becomes 

Siiire div i, - 0, the second term vanishes and the bounding surface may be chosen 
at a great distan<*e so a.^ to be beyond ail currents and the first term vanishes. Thus 
div A “ 0 and tiie original differential equation can be written 

V-A - —/ill. 

This vector equation represents three scalar equations in the components and is the 
analogue of Poisson’s equation in electrostatics. At points where ir = 0 it becomes 
Laplace’s equation, and A at a point w’here there is no current is a solution of Laplace’s 
equation. 

9.5. Energy Relations and Forces between Circuits. — In the dis- 
cussion of forces between circuits, 
as in the discussion of f orces between 
charged conductors, the simplest 
method of approach is the construc- 
tion of an energj^ function. In this 
discussion it will be assumed that 
the magnetic induction B and the 
currents are maintained constant 
by appropriate batteries. Consider 
a circuit that is given a vector dis- 
placement 5r. By Eq. (9.4) the 
work done by the mechanical force on the element dl is 

dW = -Fdi • Sr = -i dl X B ‘ Sr = f dl X Sr . B 

But from Fig. 9.18 this is seen to be the inward normal flux of B through 
the element of ribbon surface traced out by dl in the displacement 5r into 
the page. The integral of this quantity around the complete circuit 
fields the work BW performed. Since div B = 0, this is equal to the 
outward flux of B through the surfaces bounded by the initial and final 
positions of the circuit. With the right-hand-screw sign convention of 
the previous section the work done, BW, is given by 

BW = -i • ds — X® • dsj 

where the subscripts t and j refer to the initial and final positions of 
the circuit. The integral of B • ds over a surface is said to be the magnetic 
or simply through the circuit. It is evidently a simple scalar 
quantity 

4 >= Jb • ds (9.19) 

In terms of the flux 

BW = — % 


^niha! 



done in displacing a current-carrying circuit 
in a magnetic field. 
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Choosing TF = 0 when ^ = 0, this equation may be integrated to yield 
W = since i is assumed to be constant. By an extension of the 
above argument it may be seen that the force or torque on the circuit is 
e^ddently the negative partial derivative of this energy IF with respect to 
the appropriate coordinate. However, a magnetic energj* function will 
be defined as U” = — TF. The circuit tends to move in such a sense as to 
increase U and the forces and torques are obtained by taking the positive 
partial derivatives vith respect to U* 

U = i<l) — i J 'b • ds (9.20J 

A useful alternative form can be obtained from Eq. (9.12) by means of 
Stokes’s theorem 

J*B • ds = J* curl A • ds = • dl 

Hence, 

17 = ^tA.dl (9.21) 

These various forms for the energy function will be used in the sub- 
sequent discussion. It is evident from any of these expressions that a 
circuit carrying a constant current tends to take up such a position as 
to include the largest possible flux through it in the positive sense of the 
right-hand-screw notation. 

The energy of a small constant-current vortex of moment m == /iofa in 
a field H = B/jLto is evidently 

* a == m • H 

The torque on such a vortex is given with its proper sign as 

T = mXH 

and the force on it in a field that is a function of the coordinates is 

F = {m • grad)H 

in close analogy with the electric-dipole case of Sec. 2.4. 

In dealing with currents in wires the primary interest attaches to 
the forces and torques on the circuits in terms of the currents they carry 
and the geometrical variables specifying their positions. The mutual 

* This is analogous to the electrostatic enargy discussion in Sec. 2.1. There the 
batteries that maintained the potentials of the conductors constant delivered twice 
the change in electrostatic energy with opposite sign that would have occurred had the 
charges been kept constant instead. The motion of the conductors here is assumed to 
take place at constant current. It will be seen in Sec. 10.1 that in such a case the 
batteries which maintain these cmrents constant deliver twice the mechanical work 
W with opposite sign; hence the total energy function is U instead of W, 
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energj' between two circuits can be obtained by inserting the value of A 
from Eq. (9.13) in Eq. (.9.21 1 and attaching subscripts to distinguish 
the two paths of integration 




dll • dl2 
ri2 


The integral is purely a geometrical quantity that can be calculated 
when the positions of the circuits are specified though the computation 
is frequently difficult to perform. The coefficient of iiU is known as 
the coefficient of mutual inductance between the circuits and is generally 
written 


Lii 



dll • dl2 
ri2 


(9.22j 


This is known as Neuman's formula. It is evident from the sjrmmetry of 
this expres.^ion that I 12 = and in terms of this coefficient the mutual 

energ}' is written 

1 12 ~ Lisfiis (9.23) 

The inductance is evidently meas- 
ured in henries if lengths are meas- 
ured in meters. 

The absolute determination of 
the ampere m terms of the funda- 
mental units of length, mass, and 
time depends on Eq. (9.23) and 
the calculation of a coefficient of mutual inductance by means of Eq. 
(9.22). If X is the separation between the centers of two coaxial coils 
carrjdng the same current, the axial force between them is given by 

B- dC'l2 

/r, = __ = 2-_ 



Source of 
emf 

R 

Fig. 9.19. — Schematic representation of a 
current balance. 


If this force is balanced by the gravitational force on a mass M, 


dx 


Mg 


hence i can be determined in terms of the geometrical factor, the mass M, 
and the acceleration of gra^ty. The latter quantity must be accurately 
determined at the point in question; its approximate value is 9.8 m. 
per second per second. The actxial determinations are performed in 
national standardizing laboratories by means of an instrument known 
as a dynamometer or current balance.^ The general principles of 

‘ ViGOUBBTJX and Webb, “Principles of Electric and Magnetic Measurements,” 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1936; Cubtis, “Electrical Measurements,” McGraw- 
PBll Book Company, Inc., New York, 1937. 
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construction are indicated in Fig. 9.19. Two identical coils C and D 
in a horizontal plane are attached rigidly to the extremities of a balance 
arm. Symmetrically placed above and below each movable coil are 
two fixed coils which carry the same current. The coils are connected 
in such a way that they both tend to rotate the balance arm in the same 
sense. This tendency is counteracted by weights auded to the proper 
arm a known distance from the fulcrum. The balancing procedure is 
the same as in ordinary weighing and the current at balance is deter- 
mined in terms of the gravitational torque and the rate of change of 
mutual inductance between a movable coil and its neighboring sta- 
tionary ones. This latter quantity can be calculated from the dimen- 
sions. The effect of stray constant fields can be eliminated by making 
a second measurement reversing the sense of flow of the current. The 
effect on one arm of the field produced by the coils surrounding the other 
can be eliminated by making another measurement in which the sense 
of flow of the current is reversed in just one group of coils, ssiy, Bj D, 
and Of course, no magnetic materials can be used in connection with 
the instrument, for in that case the mutual inductance could not be 
calculated simply from the coil dimensions. An anameter A can be 
calibrated in this way by varying the current through the balance by 
means of the adjustable resistance The accuracy obtainable is of 
the order of 1 part in 10^. In practice, standardizing laboratories 
generally use the balance to establish the calibration of secondary 
standards of potential since these are more permanent and reliable than 
moving-coil meters. is a standard of resistance that can be estab- 
lished independently by a method described in Sec. 10.4. The current is 
varied by means of J?' until the potential drop across Rs is equal to the 
emf. Zs of the standard cell. In this condition there is no deflection 
of the galvanometer on closing the key K. The value of i is determined 
from the mass on the balance and = Rd, where both R^ and i are 
known. The standard cells are then used as standards of potential in 
ordinary laboratories. These may be used to calibrate voltmeters and, 
in conjunction with standards of resistance, to calibrate ammeters, which 
is essentially the reverse of the procedure outlined above. 

Equation (9.23) represents the mutual magnetic energy between 
any two circuits. In the general case of n circuits, this expression 
can evidently be generalized to 

j—n 

U = ( 9 - 24 ) 

}= 1 k=l 

where the double summation, over the circuits excludes the case of 
j = h for this is the self-energy of a particular circuit which has not 
yet been considered. The factor i occurs because in the double summa- 
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tion each circuit is counted tmce, and since Lji = Li-,, pairs of cor- 
responding terms in Eq. (9.24) reduce to the form of Eq. (9.23). The 
energy- of a single circuit carrjing a current can be TOtten do’rni formally 
from Eq. (9.20) or (9.21). Since B or ^ is proportional to the current, 
the energj' V associated with a current i flowing in a wire is proportional 
to i-. In order to conform to the terms of Eq. (9.24) the constant of 
proportionality is written 11. Thus 

U = iW (9.25) 

The constant L is known as the coefficient of self-iTiductance. If there are 
a number of circuits, the self-inductance of circuit i is written La. 
Methods of calculating L or It.- will be discussed in Sec. 9.6. The total 
magnetic energy represented by the n current-carrying circuits is given 
by Eq. (9.24) plus the self-energies of the form of Eq. (9.25) for each of 
the individual circuits. This total sum can evidently still be written as 
Eq. (9.24) but without excluding the terms of the form for these 
are exactly the self-energies of the separate circuits. Hence this expres- 
sion represents the total energy in the magnetic form vdth the under- 
standing that all the terms are included. Any component of force or 
torque can be obtained by taking the positive partial derivative of XJ 
with respect to the appropriate variable. As an instance in the ease of a 
single circular circuit the force tending to increase its radius is 


Fr = 


dU _ 1 . ^dL 
dr ~ 2* dr 


The energy associated with a spatial distribution of currents can be obtained by 
the obvious generalization of Eq. (9.24). The total flux through circuit j is 


k^n 





and in terms of this flux Eq. (9.24) can be written 







This differs from (9.20) by the factor i because that equation referred to the 
energy of a cirexiit in a previously establi^ed field. By Stokes's theorem 


or 




~ J* ds 

is 


dl 
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This IS the energy from the point of view of closed filamentary circuits that may be 
considered to be distributed in any way throughout a conductor or series of conductors. 
The sum of the current elements 2 j dl in a small region may be considered to constitute 
the current density 1 times the volume element dv comprising the region. The sum- 
mation and circuital integration may then be considered as a volume integration and 
the energy written 

r = I iv* Adv f9.26i 

For greater convenience in certain types of calculation this can be written in terms of 
the magnetic field and magnetic induction From Eq. f9.18) 

U = ij* A • curl H dv 

Since div (A X H) = H • curl A — A • curl H, the integrand can be written 

H • curl A — div (A X Hj 

But the integral of the divergence term is zero if the currents occupy only a finite 
region. This can be seen by transforming the integral by the theorem of flux into a 
surface integral of the normal component of A X H over a surface at a great distance. 
A is inversely proportional to r and H is inversely proportional to r-, whereas the sur- 
face area increases only as r^; so the integral vanishes as 1/r, Writing B for curl A 
the energy can be expressed as 


tr = iJb • H * 

Or since B differs from H in the cases under consideration at present only by the 
constant mo 

= |J*B • H * = 5= dv = ^ J dv (9.27) 

Thus the total magnetic energy associated with any current configuration is equal to 
1 /2mq times the integral of the square of the resultant induction throughout space. 
This form of the energy expression is useful in many instances. It facilitates the 
calculation of inductance coeflicients and can be used in determining the distribution 
of high-frequency currents in conductors. On the general dynamical principle that 
the stable configuration of a group of current-carrying circuits that are free to change 
their positions is that for which U has the smallest value, Eq. (9.27) can be used in 
many instances to determine the direction and order of magnitude of a force or torque. 

The electrodynamometer will be considered as an application of 
the ideas presented in this section. This instrument consists of two 
coils, one of which is free to rotate in the field of the other. The torque 
on the movable coil is measured by the angular displacement of a pointer 
against the restoring torque of a spiral spring. If this r^toring torque 
is proportional to the displacement, the displacement is proportional 
to the product of the currente in the two coils and hence can be used to 
measure various electrical quantities. Figure 9.20 is a schematic dia- 
gram of such an instrument. From Eq. (9.^) the torque on the inner 
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where C is the restoring torque of the spring per unit angular displace- 
ment. Lab can be calculated or determined experimentally at a series of 
angles sending a knoTO current through the coils in series. In one 
form of the instrument b is in the form of a long solenoid. The field is 
then approximately constant and equal to nfit, where n' is the number of 
turns per meter of the solenoid. The flux through coil a times the 
number of turns is LA fi a sin 6^ where A is the area of this coil. Hence 


and. 


Uah = iJLQiahnan'A sin 6 
T = fjiotiaJYA cos Blah 


In any case the displacement ^ is a measure of the product iaib- If the 
coils are arranged in series, the deflection is a measure of Thus 



Fig. 9.20. — ElectrodyBamometer arranged 


the angular displacement is of the 
same sign for either direction of i. 
This means that the instrument can 
be used for measuring alternating 
currents. If i = iq sin the aver- 
age value of f - which is recorded by 
the instrument is t|/2 or the square 


as a wattmeter. 


of the effective value. If the wave 


is a complex one, the deflection is proportional to one-half the sum 
of the squares of the Fourier coefficients. As shown in Fig. 9.20, the 
instrument is arranged as a wattmeter, ii! is a resistance large in com- 
parison with that presented by the coil a. The current through a is 
then proportional in both magnitude and phase to the potential difference 
across the load. The current 4 is equal or, if a shunt is used, proportional 
to the current through the load; therefore the deflection of the instrument 
is proportional to the product Vi, which is equal to the power consumed 
by the load. In the case of an alternating current the instrument 
measures the average value of iV which has been seen to be ieVe cos a 
where a is the phase difference between i and V. 

9.6. Calculation of Coefficients of Inductance. — Coefficients of induc- 
tance are of so much importance in all electromagnetic problems that 
the method of calculating them will be considered in detail for a number 
of simple instance. Frequently it is easier to use the definition of the 
inductance as the flux linkage per unit current than to proceed directly 
from Eq. (9.22). Consider first a solenoid that is so long in comparison 
with its radius that the field near the center is to a good approximation 
uniform and equal to »'f. The flux through the central re^on is then 
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iKiAn'% where A is the cross-sectional area of the solenoid. The linkage 
with a coil of m turns wound around the solenoid near its center is then 
iMiAn'mi, or the mutual inductance between them is 


•bum — fliAnftfl 


(9.28) 


where A is the area of the solenoid in square meters and n' is the number 
of turns on it per meter. 


Another instance which can be handled in this way is the circular 


solenoid or toroid. Figure 9.21 repre- 
sents a section through the axis of a 
toroid of radius 6 and cross-sectional 
radius a. By symmetry the lines of 
induction are circles coaxial with the 
toroid. Consider the magnetomotive 
force in one of these circles of radius 
6 — r cos 6. 

= 2r(6 — r cos 8)H = ni 



Fia. 9.21. — Section thiongh a 
toroid for the ealculatiozi of the 
coefficients of inductance. 


where n is the number of turns on the toroid and i is the current throu^ 
the wire. Sihce B = naff 


_ noni^ f “ f ' r dr dS 
2x ^Jo Jo (6 - r cos fl) 


The 6 integral is found from tables to be hence 




. f" rdr 

Uo (6* - 


r*)M 


= — (6* — o*)^] 


The mutual inductance between such a toroid and a coil of m turns wound 
upon it is then 

L„n = — (6* - o*)^] 

The sdf-induetance of the toroid itsdf is 


L = — (6* — 

If & > > a, the bracket can be expanded n^ecting (a/b)* and the self- 
inductance written 

L ^ (9.29) 


where A is the cross-sectional area of the toroid and I is the length of the 
central circle. 

The self-inductance of the two common types of transmismon lines 
can also be calculated by this method. In the case of two small paralld 
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wires a distance d apart carrying equal currents in opposite directions, 
the lines of induction are the same as the equipotentials in the electro- 
static problem of two oppositely charge infinite cylinders. This can be 
sho^\ii from the Biot-Savart law. A cross section through this system 



Fig. 9.22. — ^Lines of induction around parallel wires carrying equal currents in opposite 
directions (innermost circles are not drawn m). 


perpendicular to the wires is sho^m in Fig. 9.22. If the radius of the 
wires, a, is much less than d, the flux in the wires themselves can be 
neglected. The flux per meter length due to both wires passing normally 
through a plane surface extending from one wire to the other can be 

written 





)i _ pd J 

Tja X T 


Or the self-inductance of the system per unit 
length is 

I'' = -Iog4 (9-30) 

IT a 


Another important case is the so-called coaxial 

Fig. 9.23.— Calculation of line. This consists of a pair of coaxial cylin- 

the inductor per unit length conductors carrying equal currents in 

of a coaxial line. v o a 

opposite directions. Since the currents are 
equal and opposite, the value of 3C around a coaxial circle external to 
both conductors must be zero. From the symmetry of the system this 
implies that H is everywhere zero in this r^on. If the radius of the 
inner conductor, a, is small in comparison with that of the outer con- 
ductor, b, only the flux in the r^on between the two need be considered. 
From the Biot-Savart law. 
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i Ho i dx Hoi ^ b 

hence the self-inductance per unit length of this system is 

Z,'-glogJ 19.31, 

For most other inductance calculations it is necessary to resort to 
Neumanns formula [Eq. (9.22)]. For a discussion of the various cal- 
culable cases reference should be made to treatises dealing with this 
subject.^ As one instance of the method consider the mutual inductance 
between two coaxial circles of radii a 
and b with their centers a distance c /T\ 
apart. The element of length of cir- / a \ /T\ 

cuit b can be written dk = bdd and the 1 \ (^\ 

scalar product of the two ^ & cos ^ dla j j ^ 

dd. The distance from dZa to an element | / 

on circuit b is seen from the geometry \ j / 
to be 


(c^ -j- <32 52 _ 2ab cos 0)^- 


Fig. 9.24. — Calculation of the mutual 
inductance of two coaxial circles. 


Since all elements of a are alike, the integral of dla reduces simply to 
27 ra. Therefore Eq. (9.22) becomes 

La> = — 2ab cos d)~'f^dd 

This is an elliptic integral and cannot be expressed in terms of simple 
functions. However, it can be written 


Ho{ab)'- 


{0 - - y\ 


where = 4a6[(a + bf + and K and E are the elliptic integrals 


X 

=r 


d(t> 

(1 — sin® <l>)^ 


(1 — sin® <l>)^ d4y 


which can be found from tables. There are two special cas^ that can be 
expressed more simply. If c > > a and h. 


^ Geay, “Absolute Measurements in Electricity and Magnetism,” The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1921 . 
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and if c < < a and b, and a is approximate!}' equal to b 



where </ = [(a - b)- + c^]'- is the distance of closest approach of the 
loops. If the coils are of m and n turns, respectively, these values of the 
mutual inductance must be multiplied by the product mn. 

The self-inductance of a single circular loop of wire of radius R and 
cross-sectional radius r can be obtained from this result. For the 
purpose of calculating the magnetic energy from Eq. (9.27) consider 
that the integration is carried out in two parts; (1) the region external 
to the wire, (2) the region of the wire itsell Region 1 is assumed tobe 
very much greater than region 2. In region 1 it wiH be legitimate to 
consider all the current as concentrated in the central filament of the 
wire of radius of cun-ature 1?. From the previous resizlt the energy 
associated with the current i and the flux through region 1 must be equal 
to iLii-, where Li is the mutual inductance between this central filament 
and any filament lying in the external boundary of the wire. The energy 
in the wire may be calculated as follow’s: The current density (uniformity 
is assumed) is i/xr*. 3C around any circular path inside the wire coaxial 
with its central filament and a distance x from it is 

JtC = 2vxH = i— 

Thus H = ix/2rr- and the integral of throughout the volume of the 
wire is 

The energy in this region is therefore 

and 



Since Li was found to be iHR\log, — 2j> the total self-inductance 
which is the sum of these tw’o is 

L . - 1) 

The self-inductance of a circular coil of n turns with a radius of curvature 
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large in comparison with its cross-sectional radius is to a good approxi- 
mation n^L. 


Problems 

1. A hydrogen ion enters a uniform magnetic field at right angles to the lines of 
induction and is deflected in a circular path. Wliat must be the value of B in order 
that the ion should transverse a complete circle m 10"® sec.? 

2. Calculate the natural period of rotation of an electron in the earth’s field (taken 
as 1 gauss). What is the radius of cui^^ature of the path of a 100-volt electron niovmg 
normally to this field? 

3. A magnetron consists of a filament of 0.2 mm. radius surrounded by a cylin- 
drical plate of 3 cm. radius. It is observed that when the tube is placed with its axis 
parallel to the lines of induction in a uniform field, the electron current from the 
filament to the plate drops to zero for potentials less than 8.85 volts. Show that 
B ™ 6.66 gauss. 

4. Under the influence of ultraviolet light electrons are emitted normally with 
negligible velocities from one plate of a parallel-plate condenser of separation d which 
is situated in a magnetic field with B parallel to the plates. Show that if V, the 

1 € 

potential difference between the plates, is less than k— electron current 

will reach the positive plate. 

6. Show that the diift velocity of an ion with a charge-mass ratio e/m m a, region 
of magnetic induction B and gravitational acceleration g is given by 7n(g X B)/eB^. 

6. Electrons that have fallen through a potential difference V form a uniform 
cylindrical beam of radius r constituting a current z in a field-free region. Show that 
the total electrostatic and electromagnetic radial accelerations of a peripheral electron 
are given by 



where c is written for and v is the electron velocity. Show that the ratio 

(v/cy is less than 0.01 for values of V less than 2,500 volts. 

7. Assuming that the trajectories of all ions entering the mass spectrograph of 
Fig, 9.7 are normal to the plane of the photographic plate, show that the smallest 
percentage difference in mass that can be detected is the ratio of the width of the 
entrance slit to the radius of curvature. iMaldng the opposite assumption, that this 
ratio is negligible, show that the smallest percentage difference in mass that can be 
resolved is equal to 5*, where B is the angle between the extreme and central entering 
trajectories. 

8. A beam of electrons after falling through a potential of 100 volts spreads out in 
a cone of small apex angle. What current must be sent through a solenoid of 10 turns 
per centimeter coaxial with the cone in order to refocus the electrons in a distance of 
10 cm.? 

9. Calculate and plot the magnetic induction, for both internal and external 
points, as a fxmction of the distance from the center of a long cylindrical wire 2 mm. in 
diameter carrying a current of 10 amp. 

10. Calculate the force of repulsion per meter between two long parallel wires 30 
cm. apart carrying currents of 60 amp. in opposite directions. 

IL Show that the field inside a toroid of n turns carrying a current i is the same 
as that which would be produced by a current ni flowing along the axis of symmetry 
of the toroid. 
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12. Show that the magnetic induction in webers per square meter at the center 


of a square circuit of length I on a side carrying a current t is 




T t 


\} where i is in 


amperes and Hs in meters. 

13. A circuit is in the form of a regular polygon of n sides inscribed m a circle of 
radius a. If it is carrying a current show that the magnetic mduction at the center 

is given bv tan —• Show that this expression approaches the induction at the 
* Zjra n 

center of a circle as n is indefinitely increased. 

14. A cylindrical cavity is drilled in a long solid cylindrical conductor. The axis 
of the cavity is parallel to that of the conductor but is displaced from it a distance a. 
If i' is the current density flowing axially through the conductor, show that the mag- 
netic induction in the cavity is uniform and equal to iuo(i' X a)/2. 

15. Show that the axial magnetic field due to a circular current can be written 

~ g sin® e, where h is the radius of the circuit and B is the angle subtended by a radius 
at the axial point. 

16. A sphere of radius a is charged to a uniform surface density a and rotated 
about an a.xis through its center with an angular velocity ca. Show that the induction 

2 

at the center is given by caw along the axis of rotation. Show that the induction 

has the same value at any point on the axis. Show by means of the equation curl 
H = 0 inside the sphere that this is the value of the induction throughout the spherical 
volume. 

17. A fine insulated wire is wound in a close spiral forming a circular disk, the 
ends being at the center and the circumference. Show that the induction at a point 
on the axis of this disk is given by 


iMonzfcosh""^ (sec B) — sin B] 


where i is the current flowing in the wire, n is the number of turns per unit radius, and 
B is the angle subtended by a radius of the disk at the point on the axis. 

18. A wire is wound in a helix of angle a on the surface of an insulating cylinder 
of radius a so that it makes n complete turns on the cylinder. If a current t flows in 
the wire, show that the resultant magnetic induction at the center of the cylinder is 

tan* a)-}i 


19. Show that the lines of magnetic mduction produced by equal and opposite 
currents flowing in long parallel filaments a distance d apart are the same as the 
equipotentials in the case of long parallel cylindrical conductors oppositely charged, 
i.e.j circles of radius nd/(n^ - 1) with their centers displaced a distance d/{n^ - 1) 
on the far side of each filament from the axis of symmetay, 

20. The order of magnitude of the radius of an electron can be obtained by con- 
sidering that its mass is entirely electromagnetic in origin. This means that its 
kinetic energy (Jmw*) is equal to that calculated from Eq. (9.27) with a for the lower 
radial limit of integration. Show that the electron radius calculated on this basis is 

or approximately 2 X 10'”“ m. 

21. Show that the torque on an elementary vortex of current i having an area a 
(moment m « in a magnetic Md H is given by m X H. Show that the force 
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on such an elementary circuit can be written (m - grad) H by which is meant the 
vector having an x component 


m*- 


dHz 

dx 


dEz 


dHx 




and analogous expressions for the y and z components. 

22. A long flexible copper helix of radius b and negligible weight has 7i' turns per 
meter. It is suspended from its upper end and to its lower end is attached a mass 
resting on a metal table. Assuming that the solenoid contracts uniformly, show that 
the current that must be sent through it in order to lift the mass off the table is given 


by 


b » TTUn 


n'b ’ irjLto 

23. A string galvanometer consists of a thin wire held under a tension T by means 
of a helical spring and set vertically in a horizontal magnetic field. A current i 
flows in the wire and the horizontal displacement d of the center of the wire is measured 
with a microscope. Show that the wire assumes the form of a parabola and that d 
is given by iPB/STj where B is the induction and I is the distance between the points 
of support of the wire. 

24. Show that if a complex alternating-current w’ave is applied to a dynamometer, 

the displacement of the pointer is a measure of where a, is the amplitude 

i-l 


of theyth harmonic. 

25. Show that a circular loop of wire carrying a current i will expand radially if T 
is less than where T is the breaking tension of the wire and L is the self- 


inductance of the loop. 

26. Two coaxial coils of radius a and separated by a distance a (Helmholtz coilsj 
produce an approximately uniform magnetic field in the region near the axis and 
halfway between them. Show that the axial field in this central region is given by 

to terms of the order where x is the distance along the axis from the 

point halfway between the coils, and n and i are the number of turns and the current 
in each coil, respectively. 

27. A solenoid 50 cm. long and 2 cm. in diameter contains 1,000 turns. It is 
over-wound near its center with a second coil of 100 turns. What is the mutual 
inductance between the coils? 

28. Show that the current distribution due to the spi nni ng sphere of Prob, 16 is 
equivalent to a system of coaxial circular circuits coinciding with the spherical shell 
and carrying a current trtoa per unit length along the axis and hence the sphere has a 
magnetic moment equal to Mo«a*e/3, where e is the total charge. 

29. Assuming a homogeneous isotropic medium of conductivity <r, show by means 
of Eq. (9,18) that for steady currents H satisfies Laplace’s equation. 

30. In a mass spectrometer, of the type for example shown in Fig, 9.7, the beam 
of ions spreads apart owing to the repuMon of the charges of like sign composing the 
beam. Assuming that Fig. 9.7 represents a two-dimensional apparatus in which the 
beam is a ribbon extending indefinitely normal to the page and that the radius of 
curvature p is very large compared with the width of the beam, show that the focal 
line of the beam will be spread to a width v> by i^ce charge after traversing the angle x 
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where 

- iJELfULY 

2K,pB\q) 

Here i is the beam current per unit length normal to the page. 

31- A wedge-shaped region of uniform magnetic field is bounded by two planes 
that meet at the angle in a line L parallel to the field. A beam of ions of small 
conical divergence leaves point Pi, and the axis of the beam enters the region of 
magnetic field normal to one of the wedge surfaces at a distance p from L where p is 
the radius of curvature of the ions in the magnetic field. Show that the beam on 
leaving the other wedge surface will be brought to an astigmatic focus on a line through 
the point P2 w’here Pe lies in the plane containing Pi S;nd L. Show also that the 
following lens-type formula relates the distances di = PiL and = PP2 



where / = p/2 sin (<p/2) cos (<pi — (p/t) and is the angle between the axis of the 
initial beam and the line P1P2. 

32. A segment of the electric field between tw^o coaxial cylindrical condenser 
plates is bounded by two planes meeting at the axis with included angle (p, A divergent 
beam of ions of small conical angle a leaves normally from a point on one of these 
planes. The velocity and sign of charge are such that the ions on the axis of the cone 
describe a circle of constant radius ro about the cylindrical axis of the field. Determine 
the necessary condition betw’een the energy of the ions and the electric field at ro for 
this to occur, and show that the beam is brought to an astigmatic focus after traversing 
an angle 7r/\/2 about the axis of the cylinder. 

33. Show that Eq. (9.16) for the field due to a dipole of moment m at some distance 
r can be written as 

® (m.grad(i)) 

Show that the magnetic vector potential A due to the dipole can by the aid of the 
vector identities (Appendix D) be written 


A=lmXgrad(i) = ^ curl 
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CHANGING ELECTRIC CURRENTS AND 
ELECTROMAGNETIC REACTIONS 

10.1. Faraday’s Law of Induction. — The previous chapter was princi- 
pally concerned with the mechanical forces between circuits carrying 
steady currents or charges moving vdth uniform velocities. Ampere^s 
law of force was used to construct an energy function which was written 
in the various forms of Eq. (9,24) to (9.27). It is a function of the 
currents and the variables necessary to specify the positions of the 
circuits. As the currents were considered constant, the forces or torques 
were derived by taking the positive derivatives of the energy function 
with respect to the appropriate variable. It was found both by Faraday 
and Henry about 1831 that electri- 
cal as well as mechanical forces are 
developed when the currents or the 
relative positions of the circuits 
are altered. The electrical forces 
are manifested by changes that are 
induced in the circulating currents. 

Thus, if there are two circuits in 
close proximity one of which con- 
tains a galvanometer and the other a battery, when the battery 
circuit is made and then broken, the galvanometer is observed to 
deflect first in one direction and then in the other. While the 
current is being established in the battery circuit, an electromotive 
force is induced in the galvanometer circuit, which causes a current 
to flow, and when the battery circuit is opened so that the current 
ceases to flow, an oppositely directed electromotive force is induced 
in the galvanometer circuit producing a flow of current in the reverse 
direction. There is no electromotive force in the galvanometer circuit 
except when the current in the battery circuit is changing. If the 
relative sense of the current in the galvanometer circuit is examined, 
it is found that this current flows in such a direction as to counteract 
the change in magnetic induction caused by the change in the current 
flowing in the battery circuit, likewise it is found that if the key in 
the battery circuit is permanently depressed and one of the circuits is 
moved relative to the other, a deflection of the galvanometer is observed. 

S3i> 


Battery Key Galvanometer 
Fig. 10.1. — The induction of currents. 
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That is, a change in the relative position of the circuits when one of them 
carries a current induces an electromotive force just as a change in the 
current does. The electromotive force induced by a change in the 
relative position of the circuits is sometimes known as a motional electro- 
motive force. Its sense can be described in the same way as that due 
to a changing current. It may be stated in general that any change in 
the flux of magnetic induction through a circuit induces an electromotive 
force around it in such a sense as to give rise to a current opposing the 
change. This is known as Lem's law. It may be considered as the 
electrical analogue of Newton's law of action and reaction or as an 
electrical application of the general principle of Le Chatellier, which 
states that if any state of equilibrium is disturbed, a reaction is induced 
in such a sense as to oppose the change. 

Faraday’s law of induction may be considered to be an experimental 
law as basic for electromagnetism as that of Ampere. Alternatively it 
may be shown to be a consequence of the principle of the conservation of 
energy on the assumption that the expressions for the energy of the 
previous chapter, such as Eq. (9.24) which was derived for the case of 
constant currents only, are equally valid as expressions for the magnetic 
energy when the currents are permitted to vary. In the following dis- 
cussion it is assumed that the current-carrying wires are fixed in shape and 
position so that no mechanical work is performed. If the total energy TJ 
is to remain constant for variations in the currents, any change in U 
implied by the current changes must be counterbalanced by "work done by 
electrical forces operating in the circuits. Let hij be the change of the 
current in the y’th circuit and bU the change in magnetic energy. On 
applying Taylor’s theorem to Eq. (9.24), the change in energy can be 
VTitten 

sr = Si, I 

i j 

Since the flux through circuit A- is bv definition "^Lj-kij, '^LjkSij- is the 

J i 

change in flux through this circuit or 8<t>k. Thi^ the change in energy can 
be vTitten 

SU = 5<l>k 

k 

Passing to infinitesimals and assuming that the current changes take 
place in an infinitesimal time dt, the rate of change of magnetic energy 
can be written 

dU _ . d<f>k 

'dt dt 

k 
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As the circuits are at rest, no mechanical work is done, and hence if 
energy is to be conserved, this must be equal to minus the rate at which 
the electrical forces are doing work. If Si is the induced electromotive 
force in the A*th circuit, the rate of working of the electrical forces in that 
circuit is Sifi- and hence 


k k 

Since the currents in the circuits are all independent, corresponding 
terms in the summations must be separately equal to one another or 


— 


d<t>k 

dt 


( 10 . 1 ) 


Of course, there will in general be batteries or generators producing 
emfs. which maintain the currents 4 in the various circuits and which 
dissipate electrical energy at the rate 8*^*, but &k is an additional emf. 
which is produced by the interchange of energy from the magnetic to the 
electric form. 

Equation (10.1) for the induced electromotive force is knovm as 
Faraday^s law of induction. As in the cases of the magnetic field and 
the magnetic energy, this equation also can be written in various forms 
that are useful in different circumstances. In dealing with stationary 
wire circuits it is more convenient to express the flux in terms of the 

coefficients of induction. Since 4*k = ^Ljkij 

J 


= 



The change in the current is written as a total derivative since the use of 
coefficients of induction assumes that the currents are uniform throughout 
the circuits and the only variable appearing is the time. In the case 
of a single circuit of self-inductance L, a change in the current gives 

di 

rise to an induced or inertial electromotive force Ju^ which oppcB^ the 


growth or decay of a current. If 7 is the potential difference applied to a 
di 

linear circuit, F — or 


= 7 (10.2) 

This is the general linear differential equation for a circuit containing 
inductance and resistance. It is of the form of Eq. ((7.5) (Appendix (7) 
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and the general solution is given by Eq. ((7.6). However, the cases 
that are most frequently encountered are those in which V is either 
a constant or a simple periodic function. In the former case the variable 

V 

can be changed to i' “ * ^ equation written 


di' 


it 


+ Ri’ = 0 


The variables are separable and this equation can be integrated immedi- 
ately to yield 

i' = tie ^ 

where is the value of i at t = 0. Thus, if f = 0 at t = 0 

Y -B. 

This represents the growth of a current as shown in Fig. 10.2. If f = 
V/R at f = 0 and subsequently F = 0, then 

• y -r 


This represents the decay of the current when the battery of potential 
V is shorted. L/R, which is the time for the current to fall to 1/e of its 



initial value, is called the time constant of the circuit. The case in which 
F is a periodic function of the time can be handled exactly as the resist- 
ance-capacity circuit of Sec. 7.6. Writing V for the complex potential 
FoC'"‘ and assuming i = ioc'"*, Eq. (10.2) becomes 


*o(B + = Foe#-* 

or 

. V 

1 == - 
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where the complex impedance z is jffi + jcaL, The term wL is kno^m as 
the inductive reactance. The absolute magnitude of the impedance is 
-j- and this is the ratio of the amplitude of the potential 

wave to the amplitude of the current wave. Because of the linear relation 
between i and V the current and potential waves are of the same form, 
but the former lags behind the latter by the phase angle (p which is given 
by tan""^ (wL/R), or by a time (p/ca. The current and potential waves 
in a resistance-inductance circuit are shown in Fig. 10.3, which may be 
compared with the resistance-capacity" circuit of Fig. 7.21. The general 
alternating-current theory of circuits containing resistance, capacity, 
and inductance will be postponed till Chap. XIIL 



10.2. Induction of Currents in Continuous Media* — For a discussion 
of the electric and magnetic vectors in a continuous medium or in free 
space it is more convenient to write Eq. (10.1) in a different form. The 
electromotive force around a closed circuit is by definition the integral 
of E • dl around the circuit, or dropping the subscripts Eq. (10.1) can 
be written 

where <t> is the total flux enclosed by the path of integration. It is 
unnecessary that the path of integration should coincide vith a con- 
ducting wire. This is evident from the fact that the tangential com- 
ponent of E is continuous across the boundary between a wire and the 
space outside it. Thus, if the equation is true for a path just inside the 
wire, the integral ^E • dl has the same value for a neighboring path 
just outside. Hence Eq. (10.1) can be taken as true for any path what- 
ever. Now, by definition 

^ = J*B • ds 

where the surface over which B is summed is any surface bounded by 
the path around which the integral ^E • dl is takm* And by Stokeses 
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theorem [Eq. (D.lo) Appendix D] 

• dl = J* curl E • ds 


Hence 


J* curl E • ds = — 
or constricting the surface of integration 

curl E = — 


to an infinitesimal one 

df. 


(10.3) 


This is the differential equation relating the electric field and magnetic 
induction at any point which forms the basis for the discussion of the 
induction of currents in continuous media. 

The differential equations for the electric and magnetic vectors 
can be obtained separately by means of Eq. (9.18). Multiplying by the 
conductivity <r, which is assumed to be constant, and taking the curl of 
Eq. (10.3) 

B 

curl curl crE — — cr— curl B 


We haxe also the general \'ector equation 

curl curl = grad div U — 

And it will be recalled that = <rE. Assuming for the moment that there 
is no accumulation of charge so that div it, = 0 and writing /xoH for B 

= “-cr/xo^ cuxl H 
at 

On using Eq. (9.18) to eliminate the magnetic vector, the equation for 
the current in the conducting medium can be TOtten 

(10.4) 

Induced currents of this type are known as Eddy currents. The current 
can be eliminated instead of the magnetic vector and it is then found 
that the induction B satisfies the same differential equation as the current. 
This will be recognized as being the same differential equation as that 
describing the conduction of heat. The quantity 1/a-^io is a measure 
of the rate at which the currents diffuse into the conductor. In order 
to obtain a description of the induced currents in any particular case, 
a solution of the equation must be obtained which satisfies the imposed 
boundary conditions. 
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As an example of the use of this equation consider that the inducing 
flux varies in a simple periodic manner. Since the equation is linear, 
the current vill also vary in the same way with the time and can be 
vTitten On this assumption Eq. (10.4) becomes 

V-ii = joi/iocni 

Let us take the special case of a semiinfinite conducting medium bounded 
by the plane z = 0 and assume that the currents circulate parallel to 
this plane, i^ being a function only of z, the distance in from the boundary. 
Then writing i for 

dH . . 

A particular solution of this equation is f = foe“®. The constant a is 
determined by substituting this value of i in the equation, yielding 

a- = juftocr 


or since the square root of j is (1 + i)/V2 

“ = ±(^) (1 +i) 

The negative sign must be chosen in order that the current shall not 
become infinite with increasing z. The final equation for i^ is then 



(10.5) 


where io is the current just inside the boundary. The second exponential 
term represents the periodic variation of the current, the second term 
in the bracket being the phase angle of the current at a depth z with 
respect to the surface current io. 

The fiurat exponential term indicates the damping or decrease in 
amplitude with increasing depth z. The damping is seen to increase 
with the angular frequency; this is analogous in thermal conduction to 
the fact that diumal fluctuation of temperature is not appreciable as 
far below the surface of the earth as the seasonal variation. To obtain 
the order of magnitude of the damping factor for currents in a good 
conductor consider copper, for which the value of o- is 5.8 X 10’ mho per 
meter. In this case the exponential radical is approximately 6 Vw per 
meter. For a 60-cycle fluctuation the coefficient of z is approximately 
120 so that, for instance, at a depth of 5 cm. the currents are than 
1 per cent of their value at the surface. This tendency for induced 
currents to flow near the surface becomes vay important at radio 
frequencies. At 60 m^acycles, for instance, the currents would be 
less than 1 per cent of their surface value at' a depth of 0.05 mm. Thus 
the currents are largely confined to a thin layer of the metal immediately 
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below the 'urface. ami the phenomenon is known as the skm effect. 
Since the eros- >ei’tii)n through which the current flows is much less than 
the total urea of the conductor the effective resistance increases trith the 
frenuency. Thin-walled tubes can be used just as efficiently as solid 
conductors at very high I'reqtiencies. Since the magnetic flux obeys 
the same etpiation as the current, the induction inside the conductor 
decreases a.' the freqttency increases. This means that the magnetic 
energj' in the conductor is lc.ss than for steady currents and, as can be 
seen from the methods of calculating the coefficients of inductance in 
Sec. 9.0, tlds implies that the self-imiuctance of a circuit can be expected 
to decrca.«e slightly as the frequency increa-ses. These results will be 
considered further in connection with other high-frequency phenomena. 

For certain magnetic materials such as iron, w'hich will be con- 
•^idered in the following chapter, the effective value of go may be several 
hundred time.'* the value for free .space. Assuming a value of about 
<i00g. and taking <r to be about -g the value for copper, it is seen from Eq. 
1 10.5 1 that the circulating currents at 60 cycles are less than 1 per cent 
of their .surface value at a depth of about 0.5 cm. Thus for iron the cur- 
rents and induction arc still more closely confined to the surface of the 
conductor. An extreme instance of the suppression of volume currents 
is found in the ca.se of metals in the superconducting state. ^ 

Though our present understanding of superconductivity in terms of 
the electron and band stnieture of crystals is far from complete there 
appears to be a very intimate connection between it and diamagnetic 
permeability (Sec. 11.2). When, for instance, lead is cooled below its 
critical temperature of about 4“A., its conducth'ity is found to be about 
10** times it.s conductivity at room temperature, t.e., of the order of 
5 X 10***. If this cooling takes place in a moderate magnetic field it is 
found that the lines of induction become distorted with the onset of 
superconduction in such a way that they no longer enter the block of lead. 
Those previously traversing it are forced outside and the magnetic 
induction within the block is effectively zero. If the lead block contains 
a cavity the induction in the ca\ity may be altered somewhat but remains 
e(Mnparatively unaffected below the superconduction tanperature. If a 
moderate magnetic field is applied to the lead after it has been cooled 
bdow the critical temperature for superconduction, again no lines of 
induction enter the lead block but they are all deflected around the outer 
Iwundary. The existence of a magnetic field lowers the critical tem- 
perature at which a material becomes superconducting. If the field 
exc^ds, say, 10"* or 10"* webers/meter* the phenomena of superconduc- 

^ For isummsdea of the phenomeim exhibited by superconductors in magnetic fidds 
see Smith and Wilhelm, Bm. Mod, Phy$. 7, 2S7 (1936); Collins, Science^ 107, 327 

(ms). 
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tion may never appear. Since a magnetic field accompanies an electric 
current a sample which is superconducting for low currents will no longer 
be superconducting if the current exceeds a value for which the associated 
magnetic field would inhibit the occurrence of superconductivity. 

As the magnetic induction is zero within a superconductor the currents 
are limited to the surface of a sample. Experiments indicate that the 
surface layer in which currents flow has a thickness of the order of 10~’ 
meters. It is unlikely that Eq. (10.5) applies directly to a superconduc- 
tor, but taking a- to be 6 X 10^® the coefficient of z in the first e.xponent 
becomes 1.8 X 10®Vco indicating a penetration depth of the order of that 
found experimentally. There is some variation of the thickness of the 
superconducting layer with frequency but the precise nature of it has yet 
to be experimentally established. As the super- 
conduction currents induced by a magnetic field are 
such as to effectively preclude the existence of any 
induction within the material, the region within a 
superconductor or any volume completely surrounded 
by superconducting walls is completely shielded from 
any external changes in the magnetic induction. 

Ordinary conductors exert a partial shielding effect 
of the same nature, but since the currents induced in 
them decrease with time owing to their finite resis- 
tivity, the establishment of a magnetic field in a region 
surroimded by such a conductor and also in neigh- 
boring external regions merely lags in time behind the imposed field. 
However, for sufficiently rapid fluctuations the penetration of the field 
in ordinary conductors becomes very small and the internal region is 
almost completely shielded from external magnetic effects. 

Before leaving this discussion it is necessary to clear up a point that 
arose earlier in this section in connection with the divergence of the 
current density. It was there assumed that div = 0, which is in 
agreement with Eq. (9.18), for on taking the divergence of both sides 
of this equation, since div curl H = 0, identically, div i, must also be 
identically zero. However, it is possible for charges to accumulate 
in a region as, for instance, on the plates of the condenser illustrated in 
Fig. 10.4. When the key is closed in the battery circuit, an electromotive 
force is indueed in the circuit, containing the condenser, and electrons 
are circulated from one plate of the condenser to the other, producing a 
positive charge on one and a n^ative charge on the opposite one. Con- 
sidering the volume bounded by the dashed surface enclosing one plate, 
it is seen that charge accumulate in this region at a rate i or dq/dt. 
Proceeding to the general case,^ the conservation of charge implies that 

* See Sec. 3.4. 
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Fig. 10.4. — Dis- 
placement current 
througb, a condenser. 
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the total outward normal flow of charge over any closed surface must 
equal the rate at which the total enclosed charge is decreasing. Or since 
the surface integral of the normal component of the current density is 
equal to the volume integral of its divergence 

I'div i. </(• = - 

On constricting the integration to an infinitesimal volume 

div i, = - % (10.6) 

ot 


Since tiie right-hand t^ide of this etjuation is not in general zero, it is in 
contradiction mth Eq. (9.l8j. 

This difficulty was resolved by Maxwell who made the assumption 
that the conduction current in Eq. (9.18) must be supplemented by 
another term to obtain a total effective current the divergence of "which 
will vanish. On writing this additional contribution to the current 
as id, Eq. becomes 

curl H = i, +■ id 

and it is necessary that div (i. ■+■ id) * 0. Now, on comparing the 
general equation of electrostatics div D = g, [Eq. (2.21)] with Eq. (10.6) 
it is evident that 

^ div D = -div i. 


or neglecting unimportant 
current is given by 


uniform fields or currents the conduction 


i. = 


at 


In order that div (i, -|- id) shall be identically zero, it is necessary that 
i, = —id or id = SD/at Thus, when variations with the time are 
considered, Eq. (9.18) must be -ftTitten 

curi H = i, -I- ~ (10.7) 

The introduction of id, which is known as the displacement current, 
has rendered the equations consistent. It was originally interpreted 
by Maxwell as representing a change in the state of strain of the ether 
which was resprmfflble fm the tiansmisram Of electric and magnetic 
foroes through space. It is very improbable that such a medium exists 
and the i^ysical interpretation of the displacement current is not at all 
obvious. However, it may be looked upon formally as a property of 
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space itself. As will be seen in Chap. XVI, this concept has very impor- 
tant consequences for insulators and for free space where the conduction 
current vanishes. However, for conductors the difference between 
Eqs. (9.18) and (10.7) is quite unimportant and the previous results are 
essentially valid. This may be seen by considering the ratio id, i,. 
Since D = k/cqE and i, = a-E 

id _ kkq dE/dt 

U oE 

Considering for instance a periodic field E = Eqc'^', the magnitude of this 
ratio becomes kkow/o-. Taking the case of copper for which o- = 5.8 X 10’ 
and inserting the value 8.85 X 10“’* for ko, the ratio Kico/<r is of the order 
of 10“’®. Hence id is less than 1 per cent of i* for frequencies less than 
10’® per second. This frequency is in the range of ultraviolet light and 
larger by a factor of 10® than any that are encountered in electrical 
circuit work; hence the neglect of the displacement current in any 
conducting medium is entirely justified. 

10.3. Motional Electromotive Force. — It was mentioned earlier in 
this chapter that an electromotive force is induced in a circuit which is 
moving relative to a magnetic field. A complete description of the 
forces induced by the relative motion of charges requires the use of 
the theory of relativity. An account of the relativity theory is beyond 
the scope of this treatment, and for a discussion of the interaction of mov- 
ing charges from this point of view reference should be made to more 
mathematical treatises.’ However, correct results for velocities which 
are small in comparison with that of light can be obtained on the basis of 
the simple electron theory that has been used in the previous discussions. 
Equation (9.6) implies that when a chaise moves with a velocity u in a 
region of magnetic induction B, a supplementary electric field equal to 
u X B is effectively brought into existence. The physical existence of 
this induced electric field has been shown by an experiment of Wien,* in 
which he observed that the radiation from an atom moving relative to a 
magnetic field is modified in exactly the same way as it is found to be by 
the presence of an electric field of magnitude u X B. Thus, when a 
conductor such as a copper wire containing free conduction electrons is 
moved in a magnetic field, the electrons circulate under the influence of 
t.his field and in the case of a wire they are constrained by the bomdary 
of the wire to move principally in the direction of its length. If an 

’ Mectrodynamics of Moving Media, JV<ri. Rts. CottncR Bid. (1922); FBZircEi^ 
“Lehrbucli der Hettrodynamik,” Berlin, 1926; Smtthb, “Static and r>ynamio Elec- 
tridty,” McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1939; SmaTTON, “ Electro- 
magnetic Theory,” McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1941. 

» Wmw, Atm. Phynk, 81, 994 (1926). 
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extended ronductor in a field, the electrons circulate throughout 

the body of the conduetur. By Lenz s law the currents to which they 
give ri.-e are in such u ^ease as to oppose the changing flux and hence to 
oppo^e the motion of the conductor. This is also ob\dous from the con- 
ser\'ation of energj" ^ince if these induced currents aided the motion, a 
small (li'*plaeemt*nt would give idse to an acceleration in the same direc- 
tion and the moment uui would continue to increase spontaneously with- 
out the expenditure of any external work. This retarding force that is 
induced by the motion of a conductor in a magnetic field is known as an 
eliciromnijn* iic rairtion. 

Though this electromotive force is presumably brought into existence 
only if there are charges mo\dng in a region of magnetic induction, 
it may be considered to be essentially the same as that produced by a 
changing flux. By Stokes’s theorem 

6' = ^E' • dl = f(u X B) ♦ dl » j* [curl (u X B)] • ds 

whpre the surface of iategration is bounded by the closed path of integra- 
tion, jf, King completely in a conductor. The total emf. produced both 
by a changing flux and by the motion of a conductor can be written %rith 
the aid of the last equality and £q. (10.3J as 

cud E = -[I? - curl (u X B)j 

The right-hand side of the equation can be considered as the negative 
total derivative of B with respect to t for a rigid moving conductor which 
is the instance most frequently encountered. For on expanding curl 
(u X B) with the understanding that u is not a fimction of the spaciaJ 
variables and recalling that div B » 0, it is seen to reduce to the vector 
— (u • grad)B.* The z component of this vector is 


SBr dB, dBr 

~ 9x dy “* dz “* 


and anal(%ous expressions for the other components. If B is a function 
of t and the Spacial variables 

HBj ^ dBjg , dBa dx , BBx dy , BBx ds 
~di sT 3r ~dt'^ dz dt 


Thus the right-hand side of the equation for curl £ is seen to be the 
same as the total derivative of B with respect to t, and Eq. (10.3) can 
be generalised to include the motion of rigid conductors as 

cvxlE = ~ (10.8) 


* Appendix D, 
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or by Eq. f9.12) 

E = tlO.SS 

Hence the apparent electric field that is detected by the force exerted on a 
charge is the total negative time derivative of the vector potential 
Also by integrating Eq. (10.8) around a closed circuit it is seen that the 
emf. is equal to the total rate of decrease of flux through the circuit. 
Faraday’s law of induction and Ampere’s law of force are the two princi- 
ples underlying the operation of all monng electromagnetic machmerVj 
and various special instances will be encountered in the subsequent 
discussions. 

The general methods of dynamics may be used to solve problems iiirohiag the 
motion of charges on the basis of forces arising from the laws of Coulomb, Ampere, 
and Faraday. Allowing for the possibility of forces of a noneleetricai nature that can 
be described in terms of the gradient of a potential function the vector equation for 
the motion of a mass in having a charge q is 

F = = — grad P — q grad q\n X curl A) 

where u = dr/dt. The Lagrangian form of the mechanical equations of motion is 

<ll\3qj agj, 

where the qVs are the coordinates describing the position of m and the dots represent 
differentiation with respect to time. If the following expression is chosen for the 
Lagrangian function L, the equations of motion are consistent with the vector equation 
above: 

L = — F “ gF + gf • A 

This may also be put in the Hamiltonian form in which the equations of motion are 
the first-order equations 


and 

dt dpk dt dqk 

where pk is the momentum conjugate to qt and is defined as p* « dL/Bq^. The Hamil- 
tonian function is written explicitly in terms of the and p/s and is H = “ I* 

h 

From the expression for L, pit — -f- qAk, where the subscripts on r and A indicate 

the components of these vectors on the direction of the coordinate qk. Adopting 
Cart^ian coordinates aji, Xg, and x$; px, — + gA*, etc., and 


H = 2^2{px.-?^..)‘+p + 9y 

»«1 


P, F, and A are all in general functions of the x’s. 
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10.4. Absolute Detennination of the Ohm and Measurement of the 
Constant Kr>. — It was mentioned in connection tvith the absolute determi- 
nation of the ampere by means of the current balance that a standard 
of resistance can be established independently and these two standards 
used to calibrate a standard cell as a secondarj' standard of emf. One 
of the methods of determining the resistance of a chosen length of wire 
suitably mounted to provide a satisfactorj' standard is that due to 
Lorenz. A brass disk is mounted on an axle parallel to a magnetic 
field and rotated at a uniform angular velocity w. One electrical contact 
is made directly to the axle and the other to the periphery by means of a 
phosphor-bronze spring that presses against the edge of the disk as it 
rotates. Since the motion of the conductor is in the direction of the 
angular coordinate d, which is perpendicular to the induction B, a radial 

emf., perpendicular both to B and the 
velocity, is established between the periph- 
ery' of the disk and the axle. This emf. is 
balanced against the iR drop in the stand- 
ard resistance which is included in the cir- 
cuit of the coils producing the magnetic 
field. The arrangement is illustrated sche- 
matically in Fig. 10.5. The disk D is rotated 
by means of the motor M and v, the number 
of rotations per second is measured strobo- 
scopically. The two coils A and A' sym- 
metrically placed on either side of the disk 
carry a current i which produces an axial field through the disk. Since 
the emf. produced between the axle and periphery of the disk is small^ it 
is balanced against only a fraction of the drop in potential across the 
resistance R. This is accomplished by means of the resistance network 
R-R'-R". If i is the current flowing to the network and a balance is 
achieved so that no current flows through the galvanometer the potential 
drop acr(»s the resistance R' is iRR'/ {R + R' -¥ R"). These resistances 
are accurately compared with one another and the ratios R'/R = x' and 
R"iR = aj" determined so that this potential drop can be written 
iRx' f{l A- sf + a/')- If i is the mutual inductance between the coils 
and the disk, the flux through the disk is equal to iL. Since any radius 
erf the disk passes through this flux v tim^ a second, the emf. induced 
between the axle and periphery is given by LtV. If the velocity of 
rotation of the disk is varied until on tapping the key K no galvanometer 
deflection is observed, these two emfs. can be equated and the resistance 
R writtffli explicitly as 



Fig. 10.5. — ^Lorena method 
of determining the value of the 
ohm. 


(1+1/ + x") 
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The effects of stray magnetic fields and thermal and contact emfs, 
can be eliminated by making a second determination of the balance 
condition -viltli the sense of the current reversed by means of the switch S, 
The quantities x' and x" are pure numbers and v is measured in terms 
of revolutions per second. The mutual inductance can be calculated 
as indicated in the preceding chapter and is merely a geometrical factor 
times the constant jjlq. Thus R is determined in terms of this arbitrarily 
chosen quantity and the units of length and time. "With the necessar}" 
precautions and refinements this method is used in the national stand- 
ardizing laboratories for determining the values of resistance standards 
to an accuracy of about 2 parts in 10^. 

The constant kq was included in Coulomb’s law of force between 
electric charges in anticipation of these later electromagnetic results. 
It was so chosen that if the charges are expressed in coulombs and their 
separation in meters, the force between them is 
given in nevdons. In that sense the equation served 
as a temporary definition of charge though the 
actual definition of the coulomb as the ampere- 
second had to be postponed till the ampere was de- 
fined through the current balance. Once a standard 
of current has been obtained, it is theoretically pos- 
sible to place known quantities of charge a certain 
distance apart and measure the force they exert on 
one another, but it would be very difficult to 
achieve the desired accuracy in such an experiment. 

A much more satisfactory method is to compare a capacity C, which is 
equal to kq times a geometrical factor, with the standard of resistance 
which has just been determined. 

This can be accomplished by means of the circuit shown in Fig. 10.6 
which is essentially a Wheatstone bridge. The vibrator p is driven at a 
constant rate of v times a second between the contacts indicated by 
arrows. Thus the condenser C is alternately charged to some potential V 
and discharged v times a second, and a quantity of charge equal to rCF is 
transferred from A to B per second. This is equivalent to an average 
current of fCV or the effective resistance of the arm is V/i = 1/pC. 
Hence, if the inertia of the galvanometer is such that it only r^ponds to 
the average current through it, the balance condition is 



Fig. 10.6. — Method 
of comparing a capacity 
and a resistance and 
hence of measuring the 
constant kq. 


s; = 


Since C = koC', where C' is a geometrical factor (the area over the 
separation for a parallel-plate condenser) 
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Kr, 


Ri 


RjhvC' 


In lhi^ etiuntion all the qiumtitie.' have been strictly defined and since 
th(' method i' capable uf hi^h prcci.-^ion, ko can be accurately measured, 
r.'iiig c>>Muially thi> luethud and employing many refinements to 
ensure the highest possible accuracy, Rosa and Dorsey determined 
Ku to he S.S51 X 10"^- farad per meter with an accuracy of about 4 parts 
in 10^. which is approximately the accuracy in the determination of the 
standard uf resistance. This is a very important experimental physical 
constant since it is involved in all iiuantitative electrostatic calculations. 
It also enters electrical-circuit theory through the use of capacities and 
will be seen to play an important role in the discussion of radiation. 

10.6. Electromagnetic Instruments for Measuring Curtent, Charge, 
and Flux. — Electromagnetic instruments for which the deflection of the 
moving element depends on the magnetic interaction between a current- 
carrying coil and a permanent magnet are known in general as galva- 
nometers, They are of basic importance in all branches of electrical 
measurement, and a discussion of their characteristics will serv^e as an 
excellent illustration of the ideas contained in this chapter and the 
preceding one. The general nature of permanent magnets will not be 
taken up until the following chapter, but some familiarity trith them is 
assumed at this point. They are specially prepared pieces of hard steel 
which pos.'sess a permanent magnetic moment. In this respect they are 
analogous to superconductors in which circulating currents have been 
established. The magnetic field which a permanent magnet produces 
in its neighborhood is very similar to that which would be produced by 
a solenoid closely wound over the surface of the magnet. These electro- 
magnetic instruments are divided into two classes for convenience: 
(a) the moving-magnet type, in which a small permanent magnet rotates 
in the magnetic field produced by a current flowfing in a stationary coil; 
and (6) the moving-coil or D’Arsonval type, in which a curreftt-carrying 
coil rotates in the field of a permanent magnet. 

Moving-magnet galvanometers are of two types, depending on the 
nature of the restoring torque acting on the magnet. The tangent 
galvanometer illustrated in Fig. 10.7 represents a type of instrument 
in which the restoring torque on the magnetic needle is due to the earth’s 
magnetic field. The magnetic needle is mounted on a jeweled pivot 
so that it is free to rotate in a horizontal plane. If m is the moment of 
the needle and H, is the earth’s magnetic field, the torque exerted by it 
on the needle is m X and the equilibrium position of the needle is 
imralle! to the earth's field. The magnetic needle is at the center of 
a coil of wire in a vertical plane parallel to the earth’s field. The radius 
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of this coil is large in comparison with the linear dimensions of the mag- 
net. If the coil contains n turns and has an effective radius b in meters, 
the magnetic field at the center due to a current f in the coil is given by 
Eq. (9.11j as He = ni/2b. In equilibrium the torques exerted on the 



magnet by the current and the earth s field exactly balance one amjther 
or, if d is the deflection of the needle away from the earth’s field 


or 


mHe sin d = mHc cos d 


tan 6 = 


n . 

WhJ- 


Thus the current is proportional to the tangent of the angle of displace- 
ment. It will be seen in the following chap- 
ter that it is possible to make an absolute 
measurement of He and as the other quanti- 
ties in the coefficient of i can be directly 
measured, the tangent galvanometer can be 
used to make an absolute measurement of 
current. However, such a measurement is 
less accurate than can be made '^ith a cur- 
rent balance. Unless the magnet is ver^" 
small in comparison with the coil, the field 
acting on the magnet cannot be considered 
uniform. An alternative arrangement is to 
place the magnet in the central region be- 
tween two coaxial coils separated by a dis- 
tance equal to their radius (Helmholtz coils), for the field is more uniform 
and simply calculable in this region. 

A type of moving-magnet instrument in which the restoring torque is 
due to a stispenffing fiber is known bb an astatic galvanometer. This is 
illustrated in Fig, 10.8, A light rigid v^ical rod carries two small 
coplanar permanent magnets of equal moment -which are affixed per- 
pendicularly to it with their moments oppc^itdy directed. Thus a 
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uniform fiel.l Mieh iLat of the caiah exerta no net torque upon the 
syttem. To reiliK’f* ilie effect of stray nonunifonn fields the instrument 
is surroundel by maguf'tic shields of soft iron. The moving sj'stem 
carries a mirror l)y means of which the deflection of a reflected beam of 
light can he observed. It is suspended from its upper end by a fine 
quartz fiber iu such a way that each magnet is at the center of a coil or 
pair of coils. The current i' sent through the upper and lower coils 
in opposite directions so that the torques on the two magnets are in the 
same sen-e. If m is the moment of each magnet and n the number of 
turns surrttunding it, the torque due to a current i is (rnni cos 9)/b, 
where b is the radius of the coi!.« and 6 the angular deflection of the 
magnets from the plane of the coih. This is opposed by the restoring 


Cei7 ferrrinals 
Fia. 10.9. — Pointer and minor galvanometers. 

torque of the fiber which for small displacements can be taken as pro- 
portional to the deflection, i.e,, it can be written k6, where h is the restor- 
ing torque per unit deflection. Since 0 is assumed small, cos 0 may be 
taken as unity and 



Since k and b can be made small and m and n lai^e, it is possible to con- 
struct an instrument of this type that has a high sensitivity, i.e., a 
large ratio of 0 to i. In fact, instruments of this type with the necessary 
refinements can be made more sensitive than the moving-coil instruments 
vE-hich will be discussed later; currents of the order of 10~” amp. can be 
readOy detected. However, they are more affected by stray magnetic 
fields and the damping is more diflBcult to control so they are less genially 
useful than moving-coil instru m ents. As it is not practicable to make 
an absolute determination of m, the instrument is calibrated by passing 
a known current through the coils and the coeflBcient of or the ratio 
<rf the current to the displacement of a beam of li^t reflected from the 
mirror M is detomined experimentally. 

The moving coil instrument is the basic elemait in most commonly 
encountered galvanometers, ammeters, and vdtmeters. It consists 


Permanent magnet 
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of a coil of wire which is free to rotate in the field of a permanent magnet. 
The center of the coil is generally occupied by a cylindrical iron block 
knoTO as the armature, and the magnet is shaped in such a way that its 
ends or poles form an aimular space about the armature in which the 
coil can rotate. This construction results in a large and uniform radial 
induction in the region occupied b 3 '’ the sides of the coil. In the more 
rugged type of instrument, which is illustrated at the left in Fig. 10.9, the 
coil is mounted in jeweled bearings and carries a pointer, bj' means of 
which its deflection can be observ'ed. A spiral spring near one bearing 
provides the restoring torque and the current enters and leaves the coil 
through this spring and a light flexible wire near the other bearing. 
The limit of sensithuty of such an instrument is approximatelj’- 10“® 
amp. per division. That is, the gahanometer constant which is defined 
as the ratio of the current to the displacement and written S is equal to 
approximately 10“* for this type of instrument. 

In the less rugged but more sensitive type illustrated at the right in 
Fig. 10.9 the coil is suspended by means of a fine phosphor-bronze fiber 
which exerts a smaller restoring torque than the spiral spring used in the 
pivot t 3 q)e of instrument. The current enters and leaves the coil by 
means of this fiber and a loose helLx of fine wire which exerts a negligible 
restoring torque. The deflection is observed by vienung a scale in the 
mirror carried by the coil or by the deflection of a beam of light incident 
on this mirror. Since the restoring torque of the fiber is small, the sensi- 
tivity of this type of instrument can be made very large. A very sensitive 
galvanometer of this type will give a deflection of 1 mm. on a scale 1 m. 
away for a current of about 10“^^ amp., i.e., S = 10~^^ It will be seen 
later that a galvanometer of small internal resistance is most eflBcient 
for detecting small emfs. in low-resistance circuits. In this service 
instruments are classed according to their voltage sensitivity, i.e., the 
fraction of a volt which when applied to their te rminals produces a unit 
deflection. Instruments are available which will produce 1 mm. deflec- 
tion on a scale distant 1 m. for an emf. of 10-» volt. This is approxi- 
mately 10® times the voltage sensitivity of a sensitive electrometer. 
A galvanometer is the most sensitive instrument for measuring emfs. 
devdoped in low-resistance circuits. The considerations underlying 
the choice of a galvanometer for a particular purpose will be brou^t 
out in the subsequent analsnsis.^ 

Frequently it is desirable to reduce the sensitivity of the instrument 

‘ Gdvanometer sensitivities are sometime quoted iu m^hms. The megohm 
sensitivity is the number of m^hms that must be placed in aeries with the iostru- 
ment and an emf. of 1 volt in order to limit the deflection to one division of the scale. 
Ibus, since the galvanometer resistance is small, the megohm sensitivity is numerically 
equal to the seni^vity in divisions per microampere. 
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by a known amount. This can be accomplished and at the same time 
the proper damping resistance maintained in series "vrith the instrument 
by means of an Ajiton shunt (^Sec. 4.3 1. Also, the ordinary ammeters 
and voltmeters are merely pivot galvanometers which have had their 
sensitivities reduccfl in the proper manner. If a resistance R is placed 
in .«hunt acros.s the terminals of a galvanometer and a current i flows to 
the shunted combination, the current through the galvanometer is given 
by fj - Ri {R + R,h where R., is the resistance of the galvanometer 
coil. Since f„ is equal to the product of the deflection d and the gal- 
vanometer constant 

i _ S(^R -f- Rg) 
d~ R 

This gives the ratio of the number of amperes in the external circuit 
to the deflection registered by the instrument. By the proper choice 
of the shunt resistance R any desired scale factor can be obtained. 
Similarly, if a resistance R is placed in series with the galvanometer coil, 
the deflection of the instrument can be taken as a measure of the potential 
difference applied across the combination. Since V = ig{R Rg) 
and ig = dS 

I = -h Rg) 

Thus the number of volts corresponding to a unit deflection of the 
instrument can be determined by a suitable choice of the external resist- 
ance R. In practice the shunt or series resistance associated with the 
instrument is not calculated from the galvanometer constants but is 
adjusted empirically for the proper deflection at a known current or 
potential difference as measured by a potentiometer circuit. 

To analyze the static characteristic of the moving-coil galvanometer 
assume that the coil has n turns and is rectangular in shape. If the 
breadth of the coil is a and its height b, the torque exerted upon it by 
the induction B of the permanent magnet is seen to be nahBi, w'here i 
is the currait. This is opposed by the restoring torque of the spring 
or fiber which caji be written kB. Thus, in equilibrium 

k ■ 
nabB^ 

or the galvanometer coostant is ^voi by 5 *= k/noibB. For the maxi- 
miun sensitivity, B should be as large as possible. The restoring con- 
stant k cannot decreased beyond a certain limit and it is not feasible 
to make a or 5 greater than a few centimeters. can n be increased 
indefinitely sinoe the product of » and the cross section of the wire are 
limited by the space available in the annular region between the magnet 
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poles. Assuming that g is the cross section of the wire and g' the ma.xi- 
mum cross section allowable for the coil, the optimum condition is 
= o'- The resistance of the galvanometer coil is also determ i ned 
by n and g, for if p is the specific resistance of the copper in the wire 
and the space occupied by the insulation is neglected. 


E,. 


2pn{a + b) _ 2pn-{a -f 6) 


Eliminating n between this expression and that for the sensitivity of the 
instrument 


I 9' 

k ■\2p{a + b) 


Rg'-H 


Thus the deflection is proportional to and will be a maximum for 
a maximum value of This is the same relation as that for the 

maximum dissipation of power in a resistance Rg and the galvanometer 
can be considered as essentially a power device. If an emf. S is generated 
in a circuit of resistance R in series with the galvanometer, the deflection 
of the instrument is proportional to Rg'^/ {R + Rg). If R can be varied, 
the largest deflection wiU be obtained if it is made as small as possible. 
However, if the galvanometer can be chosen, one should be selected for 
which Rg is as nearly as possible equal to R, for Rg = R is the condition 
for the maximum of this fraction. Thus the resistance of a galvanometer 
should be matched to that of the external circuit in which it is to be used. 
For instance, a low^-resistance instrument should be used to measure 
the potential developed by a thermocouple or in conjunction with a low'- 
resistance potentiometer whereas a high-resistance galvanometer should 
be used to measure the potential of a large thermopile or of a high- 
resistance cell, or with a high-resistance potentiometer. Of course, in 
those comparatively rare instances in which the current rather than the 
emf. of the circuit is constant a galvanometer with a high current sensi- 
tivity, which implies a high resistance, should be used. 

For convenience in operation the movement should be quite highly 
damped so that it achieve its equilibrium deflection in as short a time 
as possible. Part of this damping is produced by the movement of the 
needle or coil through the air and part is contributed by the electromag- 
netic reaction of the circuit. These two terms are of the same order of 
magnitude for a moving-magnet galvanometer, but the second is gener- 
ally much greater for the moving-coil instrument. Consider first the 
case of the moving-magnet t 3 T)e and assume that the magnet has a 
moment m which may be thought of as the product of and a circulating 
current i' enclosing an area a. The flux through this area per unit current 
in the coil is (/iana/26) sin ^ if ^ is the an^e between the moment of the 
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magnet and the plane of the coil. Since the flux through the coil per 
unit i' of the magnet must also be equal to this quantity and as m = fioi'a, 
the flux through the coil due to the magnet is {mn/2h) sin 6. The emf. 


indueed in the coil bv a changing flux is — ^ 

' OL 


d4> do 
leTt' 


and this gives 


ri^e to a current 


4 ^ -T7’ " here R is the total resistance of the coil and 
R 86 (It 


any external circuit. The retarding torque is the product of this current 
and 8<i>;8d, or since totals can be written as well as partial derivatives 


T - 

^ " “ R\de ) dt 

Hence the electromagnetic retarding torque due to the two coils of an 
astatic galvanometer is 



For the moving-coil galvanometer, since d4>/dd — nabB 


T. - 


Limiting the discussion to the case in which 6 is small enough so that 
the cosine is approximately unity, it is seen that the terms in brackets 
are equal to the ratio of the restoring constant to the galvanometer 
constant (the restoring constant would be equal to mHe for a tangent 
galvanometer). In general for any of these galvanometers 



Neglecting air damping, the equation of motion of a galvanometer is 



. (10.9) 


where I is the moment of inertia of the moving element. The discussion 
will be limited to the case of a constant current for which the equilibrium 
deflection is i/S. If the deflection 0 is m^ured from the equilibrium 
position, the equation does not contain the final term and in the notation 
of Appendix C would be written 


dt* 


+ ^ + 1® = ° 


w'here a = k*/2RIS*, which is of the form of ikj. (C.2). The periodic 
solution, which is the one of principal interest, is givrai by Eq. (C.IS). 
The particular form that this sdution takes depends on the initi^ 
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displacement and rate of displacement. An instance which represents 
the general nature of the motion and which will be found applicable to 
the ballistic use of the instrument is obtained by assuming that the gal- 
vanometer is given an impulse when in its equilibrium position, i.e.. 
9o = 0, where 0o is the displacement from the equilibrium position at 
t = 0. In this case the constants of Eq. ((7.13) become 3' = 0 and 
Q = 0 ) 0 , where wo is the initial angular velocity and the equation giving 
the displacement at any time becomes 


6 = sin m't (10.10,' 



Fig. 10.10. — Damped simple harmomc vibration. 


executes the type of damped simple harmonic motion illustrated in Fig. 
10.10. The zercB of the fimction are evidently periodic with a period 
T = The maxima are obtained by setting dBldt = 0, which 

yields 

X u 

tan m t = — 
a 

hence these are also periodic with the same period. The ratios of the 
heights of successive maxima are evidently the rati(® of values of 6 
separated in time by t, or since the periodic factor returns to the same 
value after this interval 

^ = ^ = ... = «-« 

Oi $i di 

where 8 is known as the hgariOimic decrement. 
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If the damping is small, the period is approximately equal to the free 
period, t/ = 2t(/. k)\ In this case S = atf or, since a is inversely 
proportional to R, the decrement is also inversely proportional to the 
re.«!istance of the circuit. In the ordinary use of a galvanometer it is 
most convenient to have the instrument approximately critically damped, 
for then it takes up its equilibrium deflection in the shortest time (Appen- 
dix C), This condition corresponds to m' = 0 or o® = k/I •which can 
be -^ratten a, - 2r V/. If 5i Is a small decrement corresponding to a 
large circuit resistance Ri. t/ can be eliminated betwe^ the expressions 
for 5i and to yield 


or since a is inversely proportional to the circuit resistance 


Bc = 


SiRi 

2 *- 


where R, is the circuit resistance corresponding to critical damping. 
This expression enables one to determine the circuit resistance for 
critical damping in terms of the decrement for a large known circuit 
resistance. As the resistance of the galvanometer is small in comparison 
with R,, the equation can be interpreted approximatdy as giving the 
external resistance necessary for critical damping. The function of 
an Ayrton shunt, for instance, is to vary the sendthity of the galvanom- 
eter and at the same time maintain the redstance of the ext^al circuit 
at approximately this critical value. 

An important application of the galvanometer is in the so-called 
“ballistic” service for the measurement of charge. Any galvanometer 
can be used in this way, but special instruments ha'vii^ a large moment 
of inertia are designed for this purpose. The requirement is that the 
galvanometer movement should not deflect appreciably in a brief interval 
St during which a current t passes throng the instrument. During 
that time it acquires an impulse which causes it to swing away from its 
equilibrium position. Multiply both sides of Eq. (10.9) by df and inte- 
grate the terms over the short interval Sf. The term on the left becomes 
J (de, dOo" and since 6 is equal to zero at both the b^inning and end of the 
interval, the first two terms on the right vanish. The third term on the 
Jtt 

right is equal to or dnce t SI is equal to the total charge g that traverses 

the instrument, the term can be written kg/S. The movement has no 
angular velocity at the begianing of the interval so the integral of Eq. 
(10.9) over becomes 

r.. 
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where wo is written for {de,'dt)u which is the angular velocity imparted 
to the movement during the inter\'al that causes it to swing away from 
its equilibrium position. Inserting this value of «o in Eq. (10.10), the 
subsequent deflection at any time is found to be 

6 sin m't 

Thus the subsequent deflection of the instrument is proportional to 
the charge that passed through it during the initial period. The charge 
on a condenser can be measured, for instance, by connecting it across 
the terminals of a galvanometer and obser\'ing the deflection at any 
later time if the constants of the instrument are kno'mi. It is most 
convenient, however, to use the first maximum as a measure of .the 
charge. From the previous discussion this is seen to occur at a time 
t' = 1/m' tan~' (jn'/a) and as the sine function at this time is equal 
to + a^)^, this first maximum deflection is given by 



since a/m' = S/Sjr. To obtain a large deflection and for ease of cal- 
culation the damping of the instrument should be as small as possible. 
For this reason mo\dng-magnet instruments are particularly suitable 
and the moving-coil type should be used if possible on open circuit. 
This is readily accomplished in measuring the charge of a condenser 
since the condenser effectively produces an open circuit for oscillations as 
slow as those of a galvanometer. If 5 is very small, tan"^ (2s-/5) is 

g 

approximately equal to x/2 or the exponent is — | and 



( 10 . 11 ) 


This is the most convenient expression to use for the measurement of 
charge in terms of a ballistic-galvanometer deflection. In place of 
measuring the galvanometer constants the instrument can be calibrated 
by charging a known capacity C to a known potential V and noting the 
deflection produced wW the condenser is discharged through the 
instrument. This determines the coefficient of g as S' /(VC) where O' 
is the observed deflection. 

It is also possible to measure flux with a ballistic galvanometer through 
the use of Eqs. (10.1) and (10.2). If a flux ^ linking a circuit in series 
with a galvanometer is changing at the rate d<i>/dt the differential equation 
of the circuit is 
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4 + e.- 


d<l> 

dt 


If this equation is multipKed by dt and integrated over the time interval 
5/, the first term on the left vanishes since the current is zero at both the 
beginning and end of the interval, the second term on the left is equal 
to Rq, where q is the circulated charge, and the term on the right is equal 
to the difference between the flux linked by the circuit at the beginning 

and end of the interv^al. Therefore 



A-f 




d 




Fig. 10.11. — Calibration of a bal- 
listic galvanometer with a standard 
solenoid. 


5<l> 

where S<l> is the change in flux linkage. 
Thus a flux measurement can be re- 
duced to the measurement of a charge. 
In terms of Eq. (10.11) 


This equation is applicable only if the damping is small; hence, if the 
resistance of the galvanometer circuit is small, the circuit must be 
opened immediately after the current impulse has traversed it. If the 
change in flux is induced by the breaking of a circuit, the galvanometer 
circuit itself must be broken afterward. Special keys are available for 
this purpose. This procedure permits the determination of the ballistic 
constant of a galvanometer by the use of a standard solmioid. The key 
K of Fig. 10.11 first breaks the circuit through the solenoid and then 
breaks the drcuit composed of the galvanometer and a coil of m turns 
wound over the solenoid near its center. If the solenoid of cross-sectional 
area A and n' turns per unit length was carrying a current i, the flux 
linkagft through this coil was iimAn'i b^ore the circmt was broken. If 
the observed deflection is 6^ 


flj, =» ^/lotnn^Ai 

where ^ is the coefficient of 8^ in £q. (10.12). Since O' is the only 
quantity that is not known, it can be determined through this equation 
and the galvanometer is calibrated for the i»iticular circuit resistance B. 
If it is to be used for flux measurement with a differait coil, the resistance 
of the circuit must be kept the same, whidi is generally accomplished by 
meluding the coil in the galvanometer circuit during calibration. If 
this is not done, the reristance of the galvanometer drcuit must he 
determined and the necessary correction ap^ied for any altmation in it. 

The magnetic induction in any small repon can be determined by 
means of a search coil and ballistic galvanometer. The search cdl is 
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simply a small plane coil -n-itli flexible leads as showm at the left in Fig. 
10.12. If it has an area .-1 and contains n turns, the galvanometer throw 
(first maximum deflection) will be nAQ'B if it is inserted or ^\'ithdrawn 
from a region where the normal induction through it is B. However, 
it is necessary to break the circuit after insertion or withdrawal to obtain 
a free throw and this is frequently inconvenient. Hence another type 
of instrument knovm as a fluxmeter is used for this purpose. A fluxmeter 
is simply a mo\’ing-coil galvanometer with its coil mounted in such a 
way that the suspending fiber exerts a negligible restoring torque. It 
will rest equally well at any position within the limits of its motion. 
Equation (10.9) describes the motion of this type of instrument as well 



(a) (6) 

Fig. 10.12. — (a) Search coil. (6) Magnetic potentiometer. 


and though both k and S are small their ratio is equal to nabB which 
will be written C for brevity. Thus the equation is 


CU& 


^21 + 

dt'- ^ Rdt 


^ = Ci 


This equation can be integrated immediately and since dd/dt is zero 
at the beginning and end of the motion and ji dt = q, the change in 
deflection 5B is given by 



For a flux measurement g = 6<^/i2 or 



The constant C is determined by calibration with a standard solenoid 
and the scale of the instrument is marked off in divisions representing 
Webers or maxwells (1 weber = 10® maxwells). Since the restoring 
torque is very small, the time that elaises during the motion of the search 
coil is of little importance. 

In TTiRlring magnelac measurements it is frequently necessary to 
recalibrate the galvanometer. This is the case, for instance, if the 
resistance in the circuit is changed from time to time. The Hibbert 
mimetic standard fe a convenient instrument for this purpose. A 
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section through this device is shown in Fig. 10.13. A cylindrically 
sjunmetrical permanent magnet is so shaped that there is an open annular 
ring in its upper surface. In this opening there is a strong and constant 
in<hietion parallel to the surface. A brass cylinder which is of the proper 
diameter to drop through this annular opening carries a coil of fine vire 
wound upon its surface. The terminals of the coil are brought out to 
binding posts on the insulating disk that closes the top of the cylinder. 
When the cylinder is allowed to drop through the annular opening, 
the fiu.v linkage of the coil changes by an amount characteristic of the 
particular instrument. It is not an absolute device, but must originally 
be calibrated against a standard solenoid. However, it is very con- 
venient and rugged and will retain its calibration over considerable 
periods of time if the permanent magnet is of good quality and carefully 

handled. If the flux through the gap is 
and there are n' turns on the coil, the charge 
circulated through the galvanometer when 
the cylinder falls through the opening is 
n'<j)'/R, where R is the resistance of the cir- 
cuit. Let this correspond to a deflection 6'. 
If a search coil of n turns and area A is also 
in series with the instrument and its with- 
drawal from a region yields a deflection 6, 
the normal induction in the region is given by n'<t>'djnA 6'. The quantity 
n'4)' Is supplied by the maker or obtained by calibration. 

A useful device for magnetic measurements in conjunction with a 
ballistic galvanometer or fluxmeter is the magnetic potentiometer shown 
at the right in Fig. 10.12. It is simply a long flexible solenoid which is 
used in the same way as a search coil. It is generally made by wrapping 
several thousand turns of fine wire upon a leather strap and suitably 
sen'ing it to protect the winding. The ends of the ■wire are brought 
out on a terminal block. If the device is placed in a magnetic field, the 
total flux linking it is the sum of the product of the area of cross sec- 
tion and the normal component of the induction at that point for each 
turn. This can be written 

4> = h'AJ'b • dl = inn' A3C. 

where n' is the number of turns per unit Imgth and A is the area of cross 
section of the -winding. 3C is the magnetomotive force between the 
ends of the coil. Thus the flux linkage is a measure (rf the noagnetomotive 
force exiting between the ©ads of the solenoid. TTie constant of the 
instrument, n'A, is supplied by the maker or can be obtained by calibra- 
tion. The calibration is perfoim«i Igr linking the flexible solenoid 



Fit*. 10.13. — Hibbert magnetic 
standard. 
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with a few turns of wire, say and passing a current i through these 
turns. The mmf. established is mi\ hence nW = (j> and 4t is given 
by the scale of a fluxmeter. The magnetic potentiometer is particularly 
useful for measuring the leakage flux outside large magnets. This is 
determined by measuring the magnetomotive force between points 
on its surface. It may also be used to determine the number of turns 
in an air-cored coil. The instrument is threaded through the coil and its 
ends brought together. If a current i is sent through the coil, the 
mmf. established is mi, where m is the unknown number of turns in 
the coil. This measurement is essentially the reverse of the calibration 
procedure. 

10.6. Magnetic Induction Accelerators. — The electromotive force 
induced by changing flux can also be used either alone or in conjunction 




Fig. 10.14. — Schematic representation of a betatron. 

with electric fields to accelerate charged particles to veiy" high velocities. 
The betatron^ was the first device of this type to be operated successfully. 
This machine consists of a large alternating-current magnet that produces 
a field across an air gap having radial symmetry about the axis of the 
poles as shown schematically in Fig, 10,14. The region in which the 
particles are accelerated is an evacuated toroidal tube which is coapal 
with the pole pieces and lies near the periphery of the field. The alter- 
nating field is of the form sin (jjf; and if electrons are to be accelerated, 
they are injected circumferentially by means of a filament and pierced 
anode near the center of the toroid section shortly after the field has 
passed through its zero value in the proper sense to bend the electron 
beam around within the toroid. The first-order equation for the equi- 
librium orbit can be derived from Eqs. (9.5) and (10.1). Assuming that 
the electrons move in a circle of constant radius n, the only component of 
momentum is the tangential one, and this may be written by Eq. (9.5) as 

Pt — mut ~ erSn 

1 Kerst, Phys. Ren., 68, 841 ( 1940 ); 69 , 110 ( 1941 ); Kbrst and Seeber, Pkys. Ren., 
60 , 53 ( 1941 ). 
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The tangential force by Eq. (10. li is equal to the rate of change of 
mometum or 

dpt _ c d<p 
dt 2irro dt 

where <p is the total flux through the circle of radius ro- If Pt = 0 for 
s? = 0, which is the approximate condition for the starting of the electrons 
in their orbit, 


Eliminating pt the necessary condition between and Br, is seen to be 



Thus if the field at ro is one-half theaverage field over the orbit, theelectrons 
will be continuously accelerated during the quarter cycle from 5 = 0 to 
B = remaining always in the circle of radius n. If the ultimate 
velocity is much less than that of light, the ma x imum kinetic energy can 
be written as (l/2m)p*„,„, which in electron volts is where 

B„ is written for the maximum value of B at ro. In the case of electrons 
the velocity becomes comparable to that of light when the energy becomes 
high, and therefore the relativistic expression me* for the energy must be 
used. Since p* = (m* - Jnj)c* the kinetic energy is 


iKE)„^ = c(p*m^ -f mlc*)^ - ttufi* 


and is, of course, given by eroB,. Putting in numerical values for c 
and e/rre it is seen that moc* corresponds to an energy of about half a 
million electron volts. If r^Bn, is so large that pm« > > woc. The 
kinetic energy becomes approximately eroB„c, or in electron volts roB„c. 
It is not difficult to achieve dimaisions and fields that justify this approxi- 
mation. Taking B* as 3,000 gauss or 0.3 weber per square meter and n 
as 0.25 m., the energy in electron volts is seen to be 22.5 million electron 
volts. 

The actual design and operation of the betatron is, of course, more 
involved than the simple discussion pven above would indicate. The 
design and fabricatiem ctf the pole pieces of the magnet are quite critical. 
The magnet must be laminated radially to reduce eddy current losses, 
and the radial contour must be such as to fulfil both the equilibrium orbit 
conditions and conditions of stability (See. 9.2). Automatic circuits 
must be employed to inject the dectrtms at the premier time in the alter- 
nating current cycle, and auxiliary coils must be used to expand or con- 
tract the orbit at the proper time to make the beam cS electrons strike a 
target so that they will not be decelerated during the subeequmit quarter 
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cycle. By means of such coils and local magnetic shielding the electron 
beam may be brought out of the toroid through a thin window properly 
placed. The radiation of energy by the circulating electrons imposes an 
upper limit of a few hundred million electron volts in straight betatron 
operation. However, by emplojing a combination of induction accelera- 
tion and electric acceleration, which can be brought about by inserting 
electrodes within the toroid, this limitation can be overcome. The 
machine employing both principles of operation is the srachrotron* 
referred to in Sec. 9.2, and it offers the most promising means for achieving 
electron or ion energies in the billion-electron-volt region. 

10.7. Magnetic Characteristics of Atomic Systems . — k consideration 
of the magnetic properties of matter in bulk ■will be postponed until 
the following chapter, but an elementary discussion of the magnetic 
properties of atomic systems will be given here as an introduction to the 
larger subject and an illustration of general magnetic principles. We 
know that an atom of a substance is composed of a relatively massive 
nucleus with a characteristic positive charge surrounded by a sufficient 
number of electrons to render the system electrically neutral. This 
system is in equilibrium under forces of three types: (a) electric, (6) 
magnetic, (c) nonclassical forces for a description of which quantum 
mechanics must be invoked. The forces that associate atoms together in 
molecules and larger aggregates such as liquids and crystals are also of 
these three general types. In this section we are interested chiefly in the 
forces of type (6) arising from the mt^etic moments associated with 
atoms, their components, and their aggr^tes, although the forces of 
t 3 T)es (o) and (c) are also important in their effect on the establishment of 
equilibrium conditions. The situation even in regard to magnetic 
interaction alone is inherently very complex. The atomic nucleus 
possesses an intrinsic magnetic moment and angular momentum as does 
each of the electrons as well. The motions of the electrons in the atom 
produce magnetic moments of the amperian current vortex type, and the 
coupling of atoms in molecules and interaction of neighboring atoms in 
crystals affect the orientations of all of these magnetic moments. How- 
ever, except in the cases of ferromagnetic substances the forces of inter- 
action between nei^borii^ atoms are not such as to produce a net 
magnetic moment in a macroscopic volume; and hence as far as the 
magnetic moment is concerned, it may be considered as arising from 
individual atoms or molecules that are randomly oriented unless acted 
upon by some externally applied fidid. The strength of the interaction 
between the nuclear and electronic components of an individual atom or 
molecule, however, is such that a mean directional relation between 

‘ Bohu and Fou>t, Ph^. Beo., 7S, 649 (1947). 
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the«! components is maintained, and these systems do react as a whole 
to weak applied fields. If the applied field is increased, the aiergy of 
interaction l>et\veen it and these components either individually or as 
subgroups increases to such an extent that the intra-atomic coupling is 
broken down, and eventually in the case of verj' large exteiml fiel^ the 
nuclei and electrons composing an atom have their motions oriented 
almost entirely by the e.xternal field, and the intra-atomic interactions 
income almost negligible. 

An atom or molecule may thus exhibit quite different phenomena at 
different external field strengths. However, the existence of a character- 
istic angular momentum and magnetic moment associated with nuclei, 
electrons, and electronic orbital motion brings about a marked similarity 
in the interaction of each of these or the a^regate they compose ^th a 
magnetic field. The atomic components behave like magnetic spinning 
tops, and the atom resembles a complex of such tops, which, however, 
reacts much as a single top at low fields. The energy of magnetic inter- 
action between the nucleus and the external electrons is quite small, so 
verv moderate external fields decouple the nuclear orientation from that 
of the electron structure, and stronger fields are required to bring about a 
decoupling of the intrinsic and orbital magnetic moments of the various 
electrons forming the e.xtemal atomic structure. A study of the inter- 
action of atoms with magnetic fields elucidates the nature and magmtude 
of interatomic magnetic forces and also yields the ratios of magnetic 
moment to i^ngukr momentum for the atom as a whole and for each of 
its components. This ratio for an atom as a whole is a function of the 
applied field because of the variation of coupling of its components, but 
the ratio of intrinsic moment to angular momentum or spin for a nucleus 
or an electron and this ratio for a single circulating charge are invariants. 
As an illustration the orbital motion of an electron will be considered. 

When a top with a constant angular momentum is acted on by a 
torque which tends to change the direction of its axis, it is observed to 
acquire a rotation or to process about a third axis. The vector p of 
Fig. 10.15 represents the angular momentum of the top and dp its change 
in a timo dt. The magnitude of dp is p dfl and it b perpendicular to p 
and to d*. The induced angular velocity of precesaon is dft/dt, which will 
be written «». Hence 


dp = d6Xp=ttXpd< 

and since by definition the torque T is equal to the rate of change of 
angular momentum 


T-^-uXp 


(10.13) 
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Now, if the magnetic moment associated with the atom or atomic compo- 
nent is m the torque exerted on it by a field H is m X H and the precession 
induced by a field H is given by 

m X H ~ 6> X p 

m and p will be taken as parallel or antiparallel to one another in the 
simplest case and hence 

(10.14) 

m ^ 

Thus the induced precession, which is known as a Larmor precesdon^ 
is parallel to H and proportional to it as well as proportional to the ratio 
of the magnetic and mechanical moments. 


dp 



Fig. 10.15. — (a) Vector analysis of precession. (6) Circulation of an electronic current 

about a nucleus. 


Both m and p are readily calculable for a circulating electron. By 
definition m = ftaia. and from Fig. 10.15 a = / da = ^/r X dl, so 

m = ifioi J* r X dl = 

where ei is the charge per unit length of the orbit. Similarly the angular 
momentum is the mass times the vector product of the radius vector 
and the velocity u or in terms of the mass per unit length of the orbit 

p = rriij I X ndl 

The two integrals are seen to be the same, and if ei/mi is the same as 
that for a localized electron it is equal to —e/m or m = (— jufle/2m)p and 
Eq. (10.14) becomes 






I X ndl 


Tlie precession is therefore equal to this expression for a circulating 
electron or for any system composed of circulating electrons. It is seen 
to be one-half the magnitude of the characteristic angular rate of rotation 
of a free electron moving in a magnetic field as given by Eq. (9.5')- 
From many lines of evidence in the field of atomic physics it appears that 
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an t‘lf*rtron actually possesi^ed of an intrinsic spin and magnetic moment 
such that its precession in an induction B is twice that given by Eq. 

^ lO*lo)t i.r., <i), - (c where <i>. is the rate of precession of the axis of 
spin of a free electron in the induction B. This quantity has not been 
I linnet ly observed for a free electron, but further evidence that it has this 
value is t*duce<l in Sec. 11.1. In the average atom the spin and orbital 
angular momenta interact with one another in such a w^ay as to produce 
precessions in a magnetic field which are in general simple fractions of 
that predicted hy the above equation. Hence for an atom the coefficient 
of B is written gf(e/’2m), where flr is a simple but generally improper frac- 
titm known as the Landi g factor. A further account of this factor and its 
significance will be found in treatises on atomic magnetism.^ 

< )ne (»f the moat important applications of the preceding theory is in the analysis of 
the Zeeman effect, Thw is an effect obsert'^ed in the radiation from an atom in a 
magnetic field. Each line in the charactenstic spectrum of an element is observed in 
moat rases to split into a number of closely spaced lines known as a multiplet. The 
position of a line in a spectrum ia a measure of the characteristic frequency of the 
radiation from the atom, and by the Bohr frequency relation the emitted frequency 
p is equal to a constant times the change in energy content of the atom during the 
emission process. This is written 

E^ - Ei 

' “ — h — 


where E% is the initial, Ef the final energy, and A is a constant known as Planck’s 
constant (Sec. 6.5). Xow the energy of the atom is affected by the presence of the 
magnetic field. This change in energy can be written 

*■ in • H • B 

Thus, writing B* for E + bE, the frequency emitted by an atom In a magnetic fidd is 

„ M ■■ ® 


where r# is the frequency emitted in the absence of a field. A further discussion of the 
effect would require an introduction of the modem quantum theoiy. However, in 
simple instances the o’s are equal to unity and the init^ and final components of the 

JL 

angular momentum along the fidd only differ by In this case the equation 

reduces to 


w 


w ± 


eB 

inn 


and a spectrum Ibe is aeoompanied by two additional lines which differ from it in 
eB 

frequency by ± This is known as the ample Zeeman effect. In general, the 


^ VakVlbcs;, ''The Themy of Etectric and Magnetic SuseeptibilitieB,” Oxford 
Uhivemity P^ess, New Yoifc, 1932; Stokwb, “Magnetism and Matter,” Methuen A 
Co., Ltd., London, 1934. 
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pattern observed is quite complex and is further complicated by the fact that the ^’s 
are themselves found to be functions of the magnetic induction B, A further analysis 
of the effect is beyond the scope of this treatment but will be found in the references 
that have been cited. 

Nuclear Induction, — Further very interesting and important informa- 
tion can be obtained about magnetic moments such as those of para- 
magnetic atoms and molecules (Sec. 11.5) or atomic nuclei that retain 
their identity in varying magnetic fields. If a fluctuating magnetic 
field is applied to them, these systems react like damped resonant 
mechanical systems and the sign and magnitude of the ratio m/p can be 
determined. A requisite for obtaining simple interpretable results is 
that this ratio, which will be written as y for convenience, shall be 
invariant under the existing conditions and that the damping brought 
about by coupling with the rest of the atom or neighboring atoms shall 
not be so great as to obscure the resonance effects completely. These 
conditions are readily achieved for atomic nuclei that are but loosely 
coupled in orientation vdth the atom as a whole and for which 7 is 
invariant. 

The basic mechanical equation is that of the gyroscope subjected to a 
torque normal to its axis of rotation. Keglecting all but magnetic forces, 
the torque T is m X H and the rate of change of angular momentum is 
dp/dt. Writing p = m /7 the equation is 

^ = 7 m X H (10.16) 

Let H be the sum of two fields, Ho which is large and constant and 2 H' 
cos at where H' is a small vector at right angles to Ho. The latter can be 
written as the sum of two fields H+ = H V“‘ and H_ = H'e''"' by writing 
cos at in terms of its complex components to bring out the fact that it can 
be considered as the sum of two equal vectors rotating in positive and 
negative senses about Ho (see also Sec. 12.7). From Eq. (10.16) it is 
evident that dm/dt is perpendicular to both m and H; thus m does not 
change in magnitude but only in direction. It may be shown that a 
solution of Eq. (10.16) exists for which m = mo + m'e»"‘ where mo is 
parallel to Ho and mV"‘ is parallel to H+. If the assumed values of m 
and H are substituted in Eq. (10.16), the result is seen on multiplying by 
to be 

jam' = 7 (mo X H' + m' X Ho + mo X HV^"‘) 

The sens^ of the vectors are shown in Fig. 10.16<i. The left-hand side 
of the equation represents a vector t/2 ahead of H+ in rotation about Ho, 
the next two vectors on the right are constant in this rotating frame, and 
the third vector on the right fluctuates so rapidly with time that its 
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average effect in the case of small H' is negligible. riting for the 
field for which the normal unforced precession would be a', the equation 
for the magnitudes of mo and m' is 

m'5 = mo 

where d == (Hu - H^) H\ Recalling that the sum of the squares of mo 



Magnet coil Driving coil Magnet coil 

(Ho) (H') (Ho) 

(b) 


Fig. 10 . 16 , — Nuclear induction, (a) Representation of magnetic field and magnetic 
moment veclors, (5) Schematic depiction of disposition of fields and coils about the 

sample 

and m' is the squaxe of the constant m 

mo = — :.A-— - m m' = — 7=L==rm (10.17) 

VT+T* \/l + 

These are the components of a vector m making an angle cot"^5 with Ho 
rotating about this axis with the angular velocity w in such a phase as to 
be in the plane containing H* and H+. If the assumption had been made 
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that m = mo + it can readily be seen that Ec|s. (10,17) again 

result, but in this case m rotates in the negative sense in such a way as to 
lie in the plane of Ho and The sense of rotation of m about Ho is 
determined by 7 ; if negative, the rotation is in the assumed sense of m; and 
if positive, it rotates in the opposite sense. If w is gradually increased, 
H* increases and the angle between Ho and m increases until at resonance 
mo vanishes; and as co is further increased, mo becomes negative. The 
same effect may be brought about by decreasing Ho. From an experi- 
ment determining the resonant condition between w and Ho, f.e., Ho = H*, 
and the sense of rotation of m the magnitude and sign of 7 can be 
determined.^ 

Experiments of this resonance-precession type were first performed in 
1945.- One group of experimenters observed the resonant condition by 
the reaction on the alternating-current circuit producing H' when at 
resonance the maximum energy is transferred from this circuit to the 
sample of material through the medium of the rotating nuclear moments. 
The other group observed the induction of an alternating field at right 
angles to Ho and H' brought about by the rotation of the nuclear moments. 
The disposition of the magnet poles producing the field Ho and of the 
high-frequency driving and detecting coils for the second type of experi- 
ment is shown schematically in Fig. 10.166. In the absence of any 
resonant precession the magnetic field has no component normal to the 
detecting coil and no signal is observed in it. As resonance is approached 
by varying Ho or H', the processing moments induce a characteristic 
signal in the detecting coil at right angles to the driving one. To deter- 
mine 7 from the phase of this signal care must be taken to pass through 
resonance from the previous equilibrium condition in the proper sense. 
The nature of the signal depends upon the rapidity with which the reso- 
nant condition is traversed. The exchange of energy between the nuclei 
and the surrounding electronic structure tends to destroy the ideal phase 
relationship which gives rise to a maximum signal just at resonance. For 
further information on the measurement of nuclear and paramagnetic 
atomic moments the ori^nal literature should be consulted.® 

Atomic and nuclear magnetic moments can also be measured under conditions 
such that the interaction between neighboring atoms is negligible using a technique 
originated by Stem and Gerlach. In the hands of these investigators and Kabi and 
his group it has yirided valuable information in this important field, A beam of 
atoms or molecules traverse a long evacuated path through an inhomogeneous 

1 Bloch, Phys. Em., 70, 460 (1946). 

® PtJKCELL, Toeeet, and Pound, Phys, Em,, 69, 37 (1946); Bloch, Hansen, and 
Packabd, Phys, Em,, 69 , 127 (1946). 

3 Bloch, Hanson, and Packaed, loc. cit; Pxjecell, Toekey, and Pound, he. cii,; 
Zavoisky, J. Phys. U£JS.E., 9 , 211, 245, 447 (1945); Aenold and Eobbeto, Phys, 
Em., 70 , 766 (1946); Cummeeow, Haluday, and Mooeb, Phys, Em., 72 , 1233 (1947). 
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liiagnetic field. The field deflects the beam and this deflection is a measure of the 
magiif^tie moment> of the particles. The apparatus is illustrated schematically^ in 
Fig 10 17. The ^ub^tanee to be investigated ia placed in an oven, in the side of which 
ito a aiiiaii orifice. When the oven is heated, the aiibstance is vaporized and a beam 
of vapor i'aues from the opening. The beam is defined by a series of slits and 

pasM'^ througfi a long region of iiihomogencous field before impinging on the detecting 
plate. The aetuiii on^thoti of detection depends on the substance being investigated. 
In the ease of hydrogen a plate of molybdenum oxide can be used; the hydrogen 
reduces the oxide and leaves a trace of meiallic molybdenum where it strikes. The 
field may be produ<a*d by currents or permanent magnets; a section through repre- 
sentative |iole piece's is also shown in the sketch. The field is symmetrical about a 
vertical plant* including the beam anti in the region of the beam the only appreciable 
components H and its gradient ar<‘ in the vertical direction. From the preceding 
chapter it will be r(‘ealled that the force on a magnet of moment m in a field H is 
(m • grad ,< H, or choc»sing x as the vertical coordinate, only Hj and its partial deriva- 
iive With respect to x do not vanish and the force on an atomic magnet is nix dHx/dx, 
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10.17.“-“Srh«‘niatic diagram of a Stern-Gerlach apparaTu^ for measuring atomic 
magnetic momenta. 


Since the displacement of the beam is proportional to this force if dHx/dx is known, nix 
can found. .Many atomic* moments have been determined in this way and it has 
l*een showm that the component in the direction of the field cannot have any arbitrary 
value but is limited to an integral multiple of fiogeh/^Ttni. The quantity fiueh/4^ is the 
magnetic moment of a normal hydrogen atom and is known as the Bohr magneton. 
The accuracy of the original method of Stem and Gerlach is severely limited by the 
IMaxweilian distribution of velocities among the atoms in the beam. As the actual 
displacement of an atom is inversely proportional to its velocity, a large range of 
velocities produces a broad trace. Many ingenious variations due principally to Rabi 
and his associates have greatly mitigated this disadvantage. The method has been 
refined to such an extent that even nuclear moments, which are about one-thousandth 
of the moments a«>ciated with the electron structure, can be measured to a high 
d^ree of precklon. It has been mentioned previously that the value of y for the 
intrinsic moment and spin of an electron is e/m, jMolecular beam and nuclear induc- 
tion experiments have both shown that the analogous ratio for the simplest nucleus, 
that of hydrogen, is not an integral multiple of e/2M, where M is the proton mass, but 
2,7896 times this quantity. For a further account of this important technique and 
the results that have been attained with it the original reference and review article 
should foe consulted^ 


* Estobmakn, Bm, Mod, P%s., IS, WB (1946); KBixoGoand Millman, Rev, Mod., 
18, m (1946). 
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1* Show that the electric field induced in a continuous medium by a changing 
induction is equal to minus the partial derivative of the vector potential with respect 
to the time. 

2. A magnetic field H is parallel to the axis of a cylinder of radiua a and dielectric 
constant k. If the cylinder is rotated about its axis with an angular velocity ta 
(inducing an electric field of u X show that the resultant polarization per unit 


volume is given by ^ — - g - ^ - ^^ r and that a charge equal to appears on 


the surface of the cylinder per unit length, c.c* is written for 

3. A brass disk is mounted on an axle parallel to a magnetic field H. A current i 
flows to the disk through a contact on the periphery and away from it along the center 
of the axle (Faraday disk). Show that the torque exerted on the disk is 2, 

where a is the radius of the disk. 

4- The rails of a railway track are 1.5 m. apart and assumed to be insulated from 
one another. If they are connected together through a xnillivoltmeter, what is the 
reading of the instrument when a train is passing at 100 kin. hour? Assume that 
the vertical component of the induction due to thK‘ earth’s field is 0 io gauss. 

6. Explain qualitatively why a copper sheet in falling through a horizontal mag- 
netic field appears to be moving in a very viscous medium. How could it be dis- 
tinguished from an ordinary viscous medium by changing the orientation of the sheet 
with respect to the field? 

6. A circular coil of radius r composed of n turns of wire is suspended in a uniform 
magnetic field by a fiber with a restoring torque proportional to the sine of the angular 
displacement. If the plane of the coil with no current flowing through is parallel to 
the field, find its angular displacement when it carries a current i. 

7- Show that if the coil of a tangent galvanometer is rotated about a vertical axis 
so as to lie in the same plane as the needle when the deflection is read the current is 
given by 


. 2bHe . ^ 

1 — sin e 

% 


where h is the radius of the coil, n the number of turns it contains, the earth*s 
magnetic field, and 9 the angular deflection. The instrument used in this way is 
known as a sine galvanometer. Compare the incremental sensitivities, dd/di, for 
the sine and tangent galvanometers. 

8. The (K>il of a D'Arsonval galvanometer has 100 turns and is 2 cm. on a side. 
The magnetic induction through the gap is 1,000 gauss (0.1 weber per square meter) 
and the restoring torque is 10"* gm. cm. per degree. Find the angular deflection of 
the instrument per milliampere. If the angular deflection is measured by the deflec- 
tion of a beam of light, what is the current corxe^nding to a deflection of 1 mm. on a 
scale at a distance of 2 m.? 

9. Determine the shunt and series resistances that would be used to build a multi- 
range ammeter and voltmeter using a galvanometer movement of sensitivity 10"* 
amp. per division and resistance of 100 ohms. The scale has 100 divisions and the 
ranges required are: 0-10"*, 0-1, and 0-10 amp, and 0-1 and 0-100 volts. 

10. The interiiid resistance of an ammeter is i?. What resistance must be inserted 
in parallel to multiply the range of the instrument by a? The mtemal resistance of a 
voltmeter is R; what resistaaee must be included in series to multiply the range of the 
instrument by «? 
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11. A gaivtin<»riv^f«‘r having a period of 8 sec. deflects 15° when a steady 

current of O.l amp pH.-^es through it, Absuming negligible damping what charge 
will produce a thro\\ of 30° when the instrument is used ballistically? 

12. The coil of a D’Ar^onvai galvanometer has a period of 10 sec. for free oscilla- 
tion and after a deflection siicce.— ive maxima on one side are obserx’’ed to be in the 
ratio of 1^. A steafiy current of lO'”^ amp. produces a deflection of 50 scale divisions. 
What the capacity of a coiidi‘ib=!('r which when charged to a potential of 100 volts 
and dischargetl through the instrument produces a throw of 8 dmsions? 

13. A circular coil of n turns and radius b rotates with an angular velocity « about 
a diameter perpendicular to a uniform magnetic field H» Show that the current 
flowing at any instant in the coil 


fioTtriifib-H 


sin {cat - 4>) 


where R and L are the resistance and self-inductance, respectively, of the coil and 
- tan”* iwLfR). \Miat is the angle between the normal to the plane of the coil 
and the field at maximum current? 

14, Xeglecting friction show that the average value of the torque necessary to 
maintain the rotation of the preceding problem is 


2R^ + 


where is the ma.ximum flux through the coil- I^d the angle between the normal 
to the coil and the field when the maximum torque occurs. 

16. ShovT that in Prob. 13 the average components of the magnetic field at the 
center of the coil which are parallel and perpendicular to H are 


fiom^ci^Lh \ 

4(i^* 4- o®L*)y 


fiovn^uibRH 
+ co»L*) 


respectively. Hence, if the velocity of rotation is small enough to neglect caL in 
comparison with i?, the average change in the direction of the magnetic field at the 
center of the coil due to its rotation is 


tan~* 


m*(ab/t9 

iR 


This method is used in making an absolute determination of R by mounting a small 
test magnet at the center of the coil and noting its deflection. 

16. If a smaii circuit of area A is placed at the center of the rotating coil of Prob. 13 
with its plane normal to F, show that the emf. induced in it is 




cos (2iat - <f) 


17. Two circuits with ooeflScients of self-inductance Li and Lt and resistances Ri 
and Rf he near each other. If the coeflicient of mutual inductance between them is 
Lii, show that a quantity of charge equal to VLit/RiEt will be caused to circulate 
through one of them if a battery of potential V is suddenly connected in series with 
the other. 

18. A superooziducting ring which is constrained to move in a vertical direction 
lies on a table over a coil of wire. If a current i is sent through the coil, show that the 
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ring will rise to a maximum height 

, It'Ll-Ll 

" “ r 

2 mg Lr 

where Zo and La are the coefficients of mutual inductance between the coO and ring 
initially and at the height A, respectively; Lr is the self-inductance of the ring; m is its 
mass; and g is the acceleration of gravity. Df‘scribe the sub*>efinent motion. 

19. A current is induced in a coil A by a current u sin (at in a coil B jnIiow that 
the mean force tending to increase any coordinate x specifying the position of A is 

2J?2-f6)-Li dx 

where R and La are, respectively, the resistance and self-inductance of the coil A 
and Li 2 is the mutual inductance between the coils. 

20. A parallel-plate condenser consists of two circular plates of area A. If the 
charge on the plates fluctuates periodically and is given by g *= go sin cat, show that 
the magnetic field between the plates due to the displacement current is given by 

H = ^° cos wt 
2A 

where r is the radial distance from the axis of sjunmetry of the plates (.edge eflects are 
neglected). 

21. A current flows in a straight wire of circular cross section, and the current 
density u is parallel to the axis of the wire and a function only of the distance from 
the axis and the time. That is, is L (r, t) and the Hnes of induction are coaxial circles. 
Neglecting the displacement current, show that 

-(ffri = r/. and 

where H is the azimuthal field and E and ir are the axial electric field and current 
density, respectively. [Use Eqs. (9.18) and (10.3).] 

22. Assuming that the conductivity of the wire in the pre\dous problem is <r, show 
that the current density obeys the equation 

ii^) =• 

if i, is any function of r times the periodic term c»"'. Assuming that (itarur*) is small 
for any value of r in the wire, show that 

i. = Ae-<(l +^^’) 

is an approximate solution. Find the real value of the current density, 

23. If / is the total effective current (the root-meannsquare value of the int^ai 
of over the area), show that the heat developed in the wire per unit length per unit 
time is 



where a is the radius of the wire. Find the fractional difference in alternating- and 
direct-current resistance. 
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24. A wire of mass p per unit length is stretched tautiy between two fixed pegs a 
distance I apart. If the wire is plucked, it -vibrates at its fundamental frequency wo 
and the aniplitucle of vibration falls to 1 fe of its initial value at the end of r sec. The 
ends of the wirf* are then eoimeeted through a circuit of total resistance Rj and the wire 
is placed in a uniform magnetic field H = B/po normal to its length. Assuming that 
the wire vibrates in the form of a half sine curv^e between the pegs at adjacent nodes, 
show that the time r' for it to fail to 1/c of its maximum amplitude after being plucked 
is given by 

1 __ 1 , BH 

7^ 7 ‘ tRp 

If an alternating current i is sent through the w’ire, find the frequency that will make 
the amplitude of vibration a maximum and the value of this maximum in terms of t, 
26. A beam of molecules of magnetic moment m enters a region of constant 
magnetic field. The beam axis is normal to the field and makes an angle d with the 
norma! to the plane bounding the region of uniform magnetic field at entrance. 
Assuming that the molecules take up positions parallel or antiparallel to the field after 
crossing the Iwundary, show that the beam will be deflected at the boundary through a 
small angle 5 normal to the field where 5 = ±[mH/2U) tan d. The quantity U is 
the kinetic energy of the molecules in the entering beam, and it is assumed that 
U >> mil. 
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MAGNETIC PROPERTIES OF MATTER 

11.1. Magnetomechanical Effects. — There are a number of phe- 
nomena which indicate that the magnetic properties of matter in bulk 
are due to the circulatory or spinning motion of the electrons contained 
in it. Though the atomic nucleus is responsible for most of the mass, 
its contribution to the magnetic characteristics of an atom is very small. 
However, the forces acting between the electrons and the nucleus serve 
to transfer electromagnetic reactions to matter in bulk. The three- 
dimensional lattice characteristic of a crystal is delined by the regular 
spatial arrangement of these nuclei and the electrons which are more 
closely bound to them. In metals certain of the electrons are com- 
paratively free to move through the lattice under the influence of electric 
fields, but even those conduction electrons are not entirely free from the 
influence of the lattice, as is sho^ui by the phenomenon of resistance. 
There is a continuous dissipation of energy at the rate E • per unit volume 
in a conductor which represents a transfer of energy from the conduction 
electrons to the comparatively rigid atomic systems in their path. The 
same thing is brought out by the force on a current-carrying conductor 
in a magnetic field. The force -is brought into existence by the relative 
motion of the conduction electrons and the field, but because of the 
interaction between these and the ion-lattice structure the force is 
transmitted to the crystal as a whole. Though there is some tendency 
for the conduction electrons to move to one side in a field (Hall effect), it 
is relatively small and the current is almost uniformly distributed over 
the cross section of the conductor. 

An interesting experiment due to Tolman and Stewart, which depends on this 
interaction, shows not only that the carriers of electricity in a metal have a negative 
ratio of charge to mass but also gives a rough measure of this ratio. A coil of wire is 
woimd on the periphery of a disk which is mounted on an axle. The ends of the coil 
are brought out through slip rings on the axle to the terminals of a galvanometer. 
The coil is set in rapid rotation about the axle and then brought to imfc as suddenly as 
possible. The interval of deceleration should be small in comparimn with the period 
of the galvanometer so that the instrument will behave baHistically. The momentum 
of the conduction elections carries them on after the coil has stopped and this surge of 
current produces a ballislic throw. The force acting on an electron which is equal 
to its rate of change of momentum can be written We, where .E' is an electric field 
which would produce the same motion and e is the electronic chai^. But E* is the 
effective potential difference between the ends divided by the length of the wire, or 
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from Eq. (10.2; 


where I is the length of the wire and L and R the self-inductance and resistance, 
respectively, of the circuit. This equation can be multiplied by dt and integrated 
over the small time interval Bt during which the deceleration takes place. The left- 
hand side is then equal to the electron’s momentum at the beginning of the interval 
hince it vanishes at the end; the first term on the nght vanishes as t is zero at both 
the beginning and end of the deceleration and the last term contributes eRq/l, where q 
is the circulated charge. Wntmg the result explicitly in 
¥ terms of e hn 



e 

m 


Jl 


I The initial velocity v is equal to hw, where b is the radius of 

the coil and a its initial angular velocity and q is given in terms 

Fio. 11.1.— 5che- the throw by Eq. (10.11); therefore neglecting dampmg 

matic diagram of the 

€ 23rZ5ci} 


Tolman and Stewart 
apparatus for deter- 
mining e m for the 
farriers of electricity 
m a metal. 


m 




All the quantities on the right are known, and though the 
experiment is not capable of great accuracy, the results obtained 
.show that e/m is negative and equal apprordmately to 4.5 X 10” esu. per gram or 
1.5 X 10“ coulombs per kil<^ram. This is equal (within the limits of accuracy of 
the experiment; to the value found for free electrons. 


Since mt^etic effects are presumably due to the spin and circulation 
of all the electrons in a sample of matter, not merely those associated •with 
conduction, it is reasonable to suppose that there should be a pro- 
nounced torsional reaction upon the orientation of the electron axes 
necessary to produce a magnetic moment. This type of magneto- 
meclianical effect has been observed and its investigation has yielded 
important information regarding the nature of magnetism. T'wo con- 
verse effects should evidently be expected: (1) if a specimen of matter is 
rotated, a magnetic moment should be induced; and (2) if a magnetic 
field is established near the specimen, the latter should a 

mechanical torque. The first of these is known as the Barnett effect 
and the second as 'the Ein^tinrde Haas effect. Both have been observed. 
Consider first the Barnett effect. The rotation of a cylinder with an 
angular velocity a> in a field-free r^on diould have the same effect on 
the electron circulation and spin responsible for magnA tigm as the appli- 
cation d a magnetic field equal to — t»p/m [Eq, (10.14)]. The magnetic 
moment induced in the specimai by a field H can be measured and like- 

‘ For a deUOed account of the gyiomagnetic and deetron inertia effects see Bamett, 
Bar. Mod. Pkyt., 7, 120 (1035). 
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wise the moment induced by the rotation «. If H is the magnetic field 
that induces the same moment as the rotation w, H = -up, m. From 
a knowledge of H and a the ratio of the magnetic to mechanical moment 
of the entities responsible for magnetism can be determined. If this is 
written in the notation of Sec. 10.6, 

— 

H 2m 


The effect is large enough to be measured only in the case of ferromagnetic 
materials. By using this procedure Barnett found that for iron ff = 1 .929 
and for the alloy permalloy ff = 1.906. Thus the value of g associated 
with these materials is very close to 2 which is the ratio characteristic of a 
spinning electron. This is e%idence that magnetism, in ferromagnetic 
substances at least, is largely due to the effects of electron spin. How- 
ever, the values of g obtained by Barnett are accurate to within about 
0.5 per cent and it is seen that the observed values of g differ from 2 by 
amounts greater than the probable error of the experiment. So the 
effects of orbital electron rotation are appreciable in these substances. 

The Einstein-de Haas effect can be used to measure the effective 
value of g for elements other than iron and its alloys. One method is to 
suspend a sample of the material in the form of a cylinder about 0.03 cm. 
in diameter and 10 cm. long by means of a fine quartz fiber along the 
axis of a vertical solenoid. The sample carries a mirror for observing 
its deflection. If a current i is sent through the soleniod, a field re'f, 
where n' is the number of turns per unit length, is established. From 
the conservation of angular momentum and Eq. (10.14) this is equivalent 
to the transmission of an initial angular momentum to the sample. As 
in the case of the ballistic galvanometer, the throw of the sample is pro- 
portional to this initial angular) momentum. If damping is negligible, 
energy is conserved, and equating the initial kinetic energy and the 
potential energy stored in the fiber at the maximum deflection, 



P = 



where r is the period of oscillation of the sample. The magnetic moment 
M can be measured by methods that will be described later in this chapter. 
From a knowledge of M and a measurement of Jc, r, and the ratio 
of M to P can be determined. The method is suitable for materials 
in which large magnetic moments are induced. For iron and nickel 
M/P is found to be about 1.8 (^^oe/2m) in agreement with the results of 
Barnett. For most substance the magnetic moment induced is too 
small for the measurement of either P or M to be made in this way. 
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However, the effect can be magnified by means of a resonance technique, 
and if the ratio between the induced magnetic moment per unit volume 
and the inducing field is known, the effective value of g can be deter- 
mined. The equation of rotation of the sample is analogous to that 
of a galvanometer coil. The torque is dP/dt or if the ratio of the mag- 

_ 2m dM r? ±-L ] 

netie to mechanical momont is 2m, T = -erom tne g:u- 

pLQge at 

variometer disciisftiun the equation of motion can be written 


d-8 . '2h (16 „ I 2m dM 

wliere 5 is tho logarithmic decrement, r is the free period, wo is the asso- 
ciated natural angular velocity, and I is the moment 
fiber^ of inertia of the sample. Let an alternating current 

- Mirror ^ applied to the solenoid so that the field surrounding 

the sample is given by the real part of ffoe'”'- If the 
induced moment per unit volume per unit field of the 
Solenoid sample is x,» (volume susceptibility) 

then M = XmFLroC'“‘. The steady motion of the system 
•will be periodic with the impressed period, i.e., 8 = 

Y ''Sample and substituting these expressions in the above equation 

Termfnais 

Fig. 11.2. — .Sec- 
tion through an 
apparatus for de- 
tecting the toraionai 

impulse associated If the impressed period is equal to the natural period of 
wth magnet nation, sy.stem, the first and third terms on the left cancel 
one another; the maximum deflection is then very large and given by 


(• 


-0.=* + 


jw25 


+ = 


2mxmVH!:Q(ii 

liogel 



„ _ 2m XmVHttr 
“ ncge 251 

It is assumed that Xm is known and as all the other quantities are readily 
measured the amplitude of oscillation of the system when the current 
through the solenoid has the same period as that of the suspended sample 
determines g for the substance. Since m/e is small, the rest of the 
expression should be made as lap^ as possible. Sucksmith employed 
this method for certain elements in the iron and rare-earth groups. 
The sample was packed in a tube 0.06 cm. in diameter and 6 cm. long. 
The natural period of the ^rstem was 2 sec. and the damping was reduced 
by evacuating the surrounding region. Since disturbing effects are 
proportional to the square of the magnetic field, nothing is gained by 
increasing this factor beyond a certain point, and a value of about 
5 X 10‘ amp.-tums per meter was used. Maximum angular deflections 
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of the order of 10~- were obtained, which permitted an accuracj’ of about 
5 per cent in the determination of g. Table I giv’es the values of g 
obtained by Sucksmith for various ions. The superscript indicates the 
valence and the quantity in brackets the number of electrons associated 
with the ions. It is seen that certain of the rare-earth ions have values 
of g even greater than for a spinning electron. ‘ 


T.<ibi.e I 


Ion 

Form of sample 

Value of g 

Cr» (21) 

CrO 

1.95 

Mn> (23) 

MnCO, & MnSO, 

1 98 

Fe* (24) 

FeS 04 

1 89 

Co* (23) 

C 0 SO 4 & CoClj 

1.54 

Nd* (57) 

Xd,0, 

0 78 

Eu»(60) 

EujOt 

>4.5 

Gd*(61) 

Gd,0, 

2.12 

Dy»(63) 

Dy»Oj 

1 36 


11.2. General Theory of Magnetic Materials. — The preceding dis- 
cussion of the mechanical reaction of matter to the establishment of a 
magnetic field in its neighborhood strongly supports the view that the 
magnetization of matter is due to the induced precession of the circulating 
or spinning electrons that it contains. The majority of materials 
are isotropic and the axis of precession is determined by the externally 
applied magnetic field, the substance acquiring a net magnetic moment 
parallel to this direction. These circulating currents are known generally 
as amperian cwrrenis and they resemble the persistent currents in super- 
conductors rather than ordinary currents in that thw flow involves no 
energy dissipation. The electrical evidence for the existence of these 

* Kecent eicpeEiments of the type described in Sec. 10,7 in which fenomagnetic 
have been used confirm Itoth the general theory given in that seetion and 
the conclusion that the entity responsible for ferromagnetic properties exhibits a 
value of p of the order of 2. In these ferromagnetic experiments, first performed by 
Griffiths INatwef 158, 670 (1946)] and reviewed by Kittel ]Phyt. Rev., 78, 155 (1948)], 
resonance absorption is evidenced by the loss of energy occurring meet strong at a 
critical angular &equen(7. A ferromagnetic sample in a magnetic fiirid is made part 
of a high-frequency resonant circuit, and strong absorption of clsctromagnetic energy 
is observed in accordance with the general theory of See. 10.7 and at the frequency 
predicted by Eq. (10.16). For reasons indicated in subseqtuoit sections of this 
chapter the geome^ of the samite inflneneee the resonant frequenqy through the 
dependence of effectiTe fidd on sample shape. But with due regard to tbis factor 
itisfoundtfaattheapparentvalueof piseloseto 2. The actual values observed are 
somewhat in excess of 2 for ressons doubtless connected with the interaction of the 
■ pfnTH-ng deotrana with the eryetal lattice, althou^ this is not as yet understood 
quantitatively. 
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cmTcnt;! comes only from the magnetic moment to which they give rise, 
and in dealing quantitatively with the magnetic properties of matter it is 
more convenient to express the energt' represented by such a system in 
terms of it-: magnetic moment than in terms of the amperian currents. 
The general relations between the magnetic moment per unit volume of 
the substance and the amperian currents which give rise to it can be 
obtained by comparing the e.xpressions for the energj' in terms of these 
two quantitie.^. The energj' of a current vortex of area a which is 
placed in a region of induction B is by Eq. (9.20) fa • B or, since the mag- 
netic moment associated tvith such a vortex is m = /iota, the energy can 
be written m • B, 'jao- If nir is the moment per unit volume of a substance, 
the energy per unit volume is m, • B Vo- The total energy is obtained 
by integrating over the volume occupied by the matter, so in terms of 
the vector potential A, defined by B = curl A, the energy can be written 

I’ = -i- (mr • curl A dv 

The integrand can be rewritten by means of the vector identity 

m, • curl A = A - curl m, -f div (A X m,) (appendix D) 

and as the volume integral of the divergence is equal to the surface 
integral of the normal component of its argument 

U == -^ Ta • curl m, da + I (AX m,) • ds 

The enei^ can also be written, in terms of a large number of current 
filaments that are assumed to traverse the matter, in the form of Eq. 
(9.21). Since there are two terms in the previous expression for the 
energy, the amperian currents will also be divided into two groups, 
volume currents of density i; and surface currents which flow over any 
bounding surfaces with a density i?. Since i dl can be written as either 
i* dv or i; ds the two terms of Eq. (9.21) are 

17 = jA.i;d» + J*A.i;d8 

Since these are two expressions for the same energy, the integrands can 
be equated yielding 

= curl m« 

and (11.1) 

= m, X n 


as ds = n ds, where n is a unit vector perpendicular to the area ds. 
These equations are the relations between the amperian currents and 
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the magnetic moment per unit volume of the substance. In a sense they 
are the analogues of Eqs. (2.19) and (2.20) which give the relations 
between the induced charge densities and the polarization or electric 
moment per unit volume. 

These equations also play a similar role in the theorj- of magnetism 
that Eqs. (2.19) and (2.20) play in the theorj' of electrostatics. Those 
equations enabled us to write the fundamental differential equation 
of electrostatics in the presence of dielectrics, div D = in terms of 
the free charges g,.. In the same way these equations enable us to write 
the magnetic equations in the presence of magnetic materials in terms 
of the applied currents. In Sec. 9.3 the magnetic field was defined by 
Eq. (9.7) in which i represented the currents induced to flow in conductors 
under the influence of emfs. The fundamental vector B is defined as the 
force per unit current element, and i in Eq. (9.3) must be interpreted as 
all currents of whatever nature. Thus writing f' for the total volume 
current density, Eqs. (9.3) and (9.8) become 




and 


H = 1 

4rJ r- 


dv 


By the arguments of Sec. (9.4) these expressions are equivalent to Eq. 
(9.18) and its analogue 

curl B = fiQi^ and curl H = ip 

Considering the total current density it to be made up of the currents ip 
due to emfs. and the amperian currents the equation for B with the 
help of Eq. (11.1) becomes 


curl— (B — m^j = U 


It is thus reasonable to identify the auxiliary vector H with the argument 
of the curl above or 

H = l(B-m,) (11.2) 

Fo 


The vector B which determines the forces experienced by a current or 
moving charge is not determined in general by H or the applied currents 
alone. Within magnetized matter the vector m, must be known as well. 

If m„ is given at every point, the equivalent amperian currents can 
be obtained from Eq. (11.1) and any problem can be solved by the 
methods that have been outlined in the preceding chapters. However, 
this method is seldom of practical importance. A more generally usrful 
method is to take advant^e of the formal analc^ between magnetization 
and polarization and set up a scalar potential function. It was pointed 
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out in Sec. 9.4 that the lines of induction from an elementary current 
vortex or magnetic dipole are of the same form at a great distance as the 
lines of electric force due to an electric dipole. From Eq. (9.16) H can be 
written 

H = —grad Q (11-3) 

where 0 is the magnetic scalar potential. For an elementary vortex 
Q = m • ri/47rrVo or, if a volume distribution of current vortices is to be 
considered 

Q = 1 (11.4) 

4taioJ r~ 

Thus in regions outside magnetized matter the magnetic field can be 
calculated by the same technique as the electric field is calculated from 
a knowledge of the volume polarization of matter. Of course, to the 
value of H obtained in this way must be added the contribution due to 
applied currents. The induction B at any point outside matter is, of 
course, simply ;iuH, but at any point inside matter where magnetization 
exists mr must be added to the ftJEL calculated in this way in order to 
obtain the value of B as shown by Eq. (11.2). If applied currents 
are as.sumed to be absent, Eq. (11.4) shows that the problem of deter- 
mining the value of H produced by neighboring magnetized matter is 
formally identical to the problem of determining E in the neighborhood 
of polarized matter. The potential Q plays an analogous role to that 
played by the potential V and the magnetization m, takes the place 
of the polarization p,. 

The similarity between the two analyses is so striking that it suggests 
carrjdng the line of thought one step farther and introducing a magnetic 
quantity to des(rribe magnetic effects in the absence of applied currents 
(magnetostatic effects) in the same way as electric charges are used to 
account for electrostatic effects. It may be pointed out that this is an 
unnecessary step in as much as all known magnetic phenomena are 
satisfactorily accounted for on the basis of Ampere’s law. However, 
as w'as mentioned in Sec. 9.1, the magnetostatic effects associated with 
naturally occurring naagnetic substances were knowm long before the 
work pf Amp&re, and the electrostatic method of approach is simpler 
though possessed of less physical reality than that of Ampere. The 
electric moment two equal and opposite charges is equal to the product 
of the magnitude of either chaige and their vector separation ( — to -t- )- 
By analogy a quantity known as the magneHc pole can be introduced 
and defin^ by saying that the magnetic moment <rf two equal and 
opposite poles is equal to the product of the mt^nitude of either pole and 
their vector separation. Pdes could equally well be designated by the 
symbols -f and — and in calculation this is done; but fw historical 
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reasons the positive pole is knonnn as “north" and the negative one as 
“south.” As shown in Fig. 11.3, the field in the immediate neighborhood 
of such a magnetic dipole is not similar to that produced by a vortex of 
current. This is of no importance in magnetostatic calculations since one 
is not interested in the actual fields inside magnetic materials but only the 
effective fields in which other known magnetic moments are placed. 
The energy associated \\ith a magnetic dipole in a field H is m • H rather 
than — p • E as for an electric dipole for the reasons given in Sec. 9.5. 



Dipole Current vortt* 

Fig. 11.3. — Lines of magnetic induction at a great distance from a magnetic dipcde or 

current vortex- 


The condition of magnetized matter can be described by giving the 
distribution of poles throughout its volume and over its surface in 
exactly the same way as the electrical condition of a polarized dielectric 
is described in terms of the volume and surface charge densities. By 
retracing the electrostatic arguments Eq. (11.4) obviously implies that 
the law of force between poles is the same as Coulomb's law of force 
between charges. If p is written for pole strength 




(11-5) 


Since one north and one south pole are associated with a current, vortex 
poles always occur in pairs and tins law cannot be verified directly but 
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only through the interaction of pairs of poles. Writing m for the mag- 
netic moment pi of a pair of poles, where 1 is the vector separation, the 
field due to a magnetic moment mi is 

and the energy of a second magnetic moment m 2 in this field is 

r = m2.H (11.7) 

From these equations the forces and torques can be derived and the 
e.xperimental verification of them is the justification for writing Eq. 
(11.5). Just as Eq. (1.2) defines the electrostatic system of units, 
Coulomb’s magnetostatic law of force can be used to define what is 
known as the electromagnetic system. For this purpose the coefficient 
on the right is taken as unity and the unit electromagnetic pole is defined 
by 



where F is the force in djmes between poles of strengths pi and ps a 
distance r cm. apart. From this definition our line of argument can 
be retraced and the other magnetic and electric quantities defined. 
This system of units is found in many texts and for convenience a con- 
version table is given in the Appendix. The concept of the magnetic 
pole will be employed from time to time throughout this chapter and 
■will be found particularly useful in the discussion of magnetostatics 
and permanent magnets. In dealing with extended bodies rather than 
elementary moments the word pole is used to specify a region of the 
surface of the body which exhibits a considerable net surface density 
of poles of one sign or the other. These poles are analogous to patches 
of charge on the surface of a dielectric. The patches of pole strength 
occur essentially in pairs, and in the familiar form of the horseshoe or bar 
magnet they are more or less localized at the extremities. 

11.3. Simple Magnetic Materials. — It was seen in the previous section 
that a knowledge of the magnetization m, is essential for analyzing the 
magnetic induction and determining the forces upon moving charges. 
If the atoms of the substance are sufficiently far apart so that their 
interaction is negligible or if this condition is not fulfilled but the effect 
of one atom upon another is of the same nature as that produced by an 
externally applied magnetic field, the problem is comparatively simple. 
It was shown in Sec. (10.7) that if a magnetic field is applied to an 
atomic system, the latter is induced to precess about the direction of 
the field. If the induced magnetic moment is proportional to the 
processional angular velocity, it is both in the direction of the field 
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and proportional to it. Even if the atom, owing to its particular elec- 
tronic configuration, has a permanent magnetic moment its average 
effective contribution to the magnetization will be in the direction of the 
field and proportional to it if the field is not too great. Thus the vectors 
B, and H are all proportional to one another. A simple medium 
of this type which is uniform throughout and without inherent direc- 
tional properties is known as linear, homogeneous, and isotropic. ^Mosfc 
materials satisfy these conditions approximately, though elements, such 
as iron, cobalt, and nickel, which are the most important for practical 
magnetic purposes, do not. These will be considered separately in a later 
section. 

For a simple substance we can write 

B = (11.8) 

where m is a simple constant of proportionality characteristic of the 
substance w’hich is knovm as the 'permeability. It is the analogue of the 
dielectric constant k which is characteristic of the electrical properties 
of a material. From Eq. (11.2) we can also vTite 

where the coefficient of juoH is known as the magnetic susceptibility of 
the substance and is generally wTitten Xm- 

Xm = M — 1 

If the permeability is constant throughout the entire region, any problem 
can be solved by the methods of Chap. IX. It is merely necessary to 
replace ya by and all forces and torques are determined. Most 
actual instances involve boundaries of discontinuity between media of 
different permeability. Here also the problem can be set up very simply 
in exact analogy with the similar problem in electrostatics. The ail- 
ment of Sec. 9.4 shows that the vector potential A is a solution of the 
differential equation 

V^A = — MMoi. 

and B = ctirl A. The potential A that is appropriate to the problem is 
the solution of this equation that satisfies the necessary conditions at 
any boundaries. These conditions are merely that the fundamental 
equations 

div B = 0 and curl H = i, 

be satisfied. Figure 11.4 illustrates the implications of these equations 
at a boundary. Consider the flux of B through a Gaussian surface 
in the shape of a shallow pillbox enclosing a region of the boundary. 
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Since the sides perpendicular to the boundary can be made of negligible 
area, the flu.x is Bi ■ 5s — • 5s, where ^he subscripts refer to the two 

media, and the first equation demands that this be zero. If Bn is ^Titten 
for the normal component of induction at the surface, the condition 
becomes 

Bnl = Bn2 (11-9) 

The second equation implies that the integral of H • dl around any 
closed path is equal to the normal current through the bounded area. 
The sides of the path parallel to the surface in the two media can be 
made very long in comparison ■with the portions perpendicular to the 
surface and the integral of H • dl becomes Hi • 5li + H2 • 5I2 or since 
5li = -5I2, ,tC for the circuit is (Hi — Ho) • 5li. This is equal to the 
component of i, normal to 5li or n X i • 5li, where n is a unit vector 

normal to the surface. Hence 

Hi Ho = n X ts 

or multiplying each side vectorially 
by n 

(Hi - H2) X n = i. (11.10) 

which states that the difference be- 
tween the tangential components of 
H on the two sides of the boundary 
is equal to the surface-current den- 
sity. If there are no applied currents along the boundary, Ha = Ht 2 , or 
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where pi and pt are the permeabilities of the two media. These condi- 
tions are seen to be closely analogous to those applying to the normal and 
tangential components of the electric field at the boundary between two 
dielectrics. If there are no applied currents in the region, A satisfies 
Laplace’s equation just as V does in the absence of free charges. Thus 
all of the electrc^tatic problems of this type have exact analogues for 
simple magnetic substances. For example, the method of images is 
available for the solution of problems invoMng a magnetic dipole or a 
long straight wire canying a current in front of the plane surface of a 
slab of magnetic material, just as for the analogous problems in electro- 
statics (however, it -will be found on analysis that the image of a current 
does not change sign). Of course, Eq. (9.27) gives the energy associated 
with any configuration of currents and linear magnetic matter with the 
understanding that B and H are related through Eq. (11.8). The energy 
method is frequently the simplest one for obtaining forces and torques. 
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The flux density B in a region containing matter is not the effective flux density 
in which the atomic electrons circulate, for they themselves contribute to the induction 
at the position they occupy. The problem of findmg the value of B effective upon 
an atom is closely analogous to that of finding the effective molecular electric field 
in a dielectric as described in Sec. 2.6. The magnetic correction is smaller than the 
electric one for those cases where the assumption of a linear homogeneous isotropic 
medium is justified. (In the case of a ferromagnetic substance where is large the 
assumptions are no longer valid.) The effective flux density B' could be calculate*! 
as in Sec. 2.6 and the result written down immediately. Alternatively it may be 
obtained by considering that the magnetization of a block of uniformly magnetized 
material may be thought of as due to an infinite solenoid canying a current it per 
unit length. The removal of a small sphere of matter (writhout otherwise altering 
the flux density) is equivalent to the creation of a hypothetical spherical cavity on 
the inner surface of which a current t, flows per unit axial length in the contrary 
sense to that in the solenoid. This can be seen by considering sections through the 


Current sheef of sirengih per un if krgih(in) 



Fio. 11.5. — Local effective induction in a magnetic matenal. 


solenoid and appl3dng the circulation concept of Fig. 9.15. The problem of finding 
the induction in the cavity is similar to that of finding the induction within a uni- 
formly charged rotating sphere (Prob. 16, Chap. IX). This additional induction is 
2Aioi/3 or 2m*/3 in the opposite sense to the induction B » Hence the field in 
the hypothetical cavity to which the atom is subject is 

« B - — ^ + 

3 /e — 1 3 


The actual atomic susceptibility defined as the atomic magnetic moment per unit 
magnetizing field, which is written is the reciprocal of the coefficient of m« multi- 
plied by ;io and divided by the number of atoms per unit volume n 




3^9 M — 1 
» m + 2 


( 11 . 11 ) 


This is the quantity that is of major interest from an atomic point of view. If the 
influence of neigfaboring atoms is smaB, which means that /a is approximately unity, 
netgt is seen to reduce to From this discussion it js evident that the nature 
of the cavity in a block of magnetized material is of great importance in determining 
the effective M& inside it. In the limit of a long narrow qylindzical cavity eoaxial 
with TXLt the field inaide near the center is immediately determined by the boundary 
condition [Eq. (Xl.lO)] to be H itsdf. Similaily for a shallow cylindrical pillbox 
coaxial with im the inaide near the center is given by the other boundary con- 
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ilition lEq. 'li.9jl as juH. The held inside cavities of other shapes is given b^' the 
.solution to Laplace’s equation subject to the boundary conditions imposed by the 
shape of the cavity. The converse problem is that of an arbitral*}^ shaped block of 
magnetic material placed in an initially uniform field. These problems can not in 
general be solved rigorously. 

11.4. Determination of p. and — The simplest and most direct 
method of measuring the permeability of a substance is to choose a 
sample in the shape of a torus and wind a toroidal coil upon it. The 
field is then strictly calculable throughout the substance^ and the total 
flux can be measured. On replacing pu by in the expression for 
the self-inductance of a toroid (Sec. 9.0), it is seen that the self-inductance, 
when the core has a permeability p, is simply pU, where U is the self- 
inductance of a similar air-core toroid. Thus a measurement of the 
self-inductance determines p. This is closely analogous to the deter- 
mination of the dielectric constant of a material by placing it in the 

region between two concentric spherical 
conducting shells and measuring their re- 
sulting capacity. For these geometrical 
configurations there are no corrections to 
be applied. It is frequently more conven- 
ient to place the sample in a long straight 
solenoid, but here there are, of course, end 
corrections as in the case of a parallel-plate 
condenser. Magnetic measurements are 
more difl&cult than the analogous electric 
measurements, for in the case of iron and its alloys the assumption of 
linearity yields only a poor approximation and for other substances Xm is 
so small that it is difficult to measure. 

One method of measuring Xm for liquids is illustrated in Fig. 11.6. 
The liquid is placed in a U tube, and a uniform magnetic field is estab- 
lished in the region of the meniscus in one arm. The presence of the 
field is found to alter the level of the meniscus, and from this alteration 
in height the susceptibility can be calculated. The susceptibility wiU 
be assumed to be small and any variation of the field throughout the 
region will be neglected. Starting from Eq. (9.27) for the magnetic 
energy and proceeding directly in analogy with the argument in Sec. 2.5, 
it can be shown that the increase in energy resulting from the introduction 
of material of magnetic moment ni„ into a region in which the field was 
previously Ho is given by IJm,, . H© dv. Therefore in analogy with Eq. 
(2.37) the difference in susceptibility between the liquid Xm and the air 
above it xL is given by 



9<'U- tube con- 
Gaining 

Fig. 11.6. — Apparatus for 
measuring the magnetic sus- 
ceptibility of liquids. 
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Thus, if the susceptibility of air is known, the susceptibility of the 
liquid can be determined from a measurement of p, /i, and the surrounding 
field. A somewhat analogous method for solids is that due to Curie. A 
small sample of the material is placed in a region of inhomogeneous 
field where both the field and its gradient are known. The excess energ\^ 
in the volume occupied by the substance if iiji — Thus the 

force, say, in the x direction on the sample, is given by 

^ ^ dx Xm ^ 1 X 

This force can be measured by means of a balance and the susceptibility 
of the substance determined if the susceptibility of air is known. These 



Sample^ 


• Current ihrough 
balancfng 
p •= ^_ sofenofd 

i 


Current ihrough 
=3 magnefizing 
solenoids 


Fig. 11.7. — ^Bozorth magnetometer. 


two methods illustrate the general principle that a substance with a 
permeability greater than unity tends to move into a region of strong 
field, and vice versa. 

A magnetometer method of determining the premeability of a sample 
in the form of a long thin rod is illustrated in Fig. 11.7, An astatic 
magnetometer similar to the movement in the astatic galvanometer is 
placed midway between two similar solenoids which have their axes 
parallel to one another and to the axis of suspension of the small test 
magnets. The solenoids are wound in opposite senses and their positions 
so adjusted that there is no tendency for the movement to deflect 'when 
they are traversed by a current. However, if the sample of material 
is inserted in one solenoid, the magnetic moment induced by the field 
acts on both suspended magnets in a similar sense and the movement is 
subject to a torque. A compensating solenoid of the same shape as the 
sample is inserted in the second large solenoid and the current through it 
adjusted until the torque exerted by it on the movement exactly com- 
pensates that exerted by the sample. Under these circumstance the 
magnetic moment of the sample is equal to the calculable magnetic 
moment of the compen^ting solenoid. The actual magnetic moment 
per unit volume of the sample can be calculate approximately from this 
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total moment and a knowledge of the geometry. The current in the 
magnetizing solenoid determines H and from H and m« the value of n 
can be obtained. For a more detailed discussion of these methods and 
the others that have been devised for the measurement of permeability 
the reader is referred to treatises on magnetic measurements.* 

11.6. Diamagnetism and Paramagnetism.— Experiments of the fore- 
going types show that some substances have values of n greater than 
unity, and for others n is less than unity. This is in distinction to the 
values found for the dielectric constants which are all greater than unity. 
If ja is less than 1, i.e., if ' „ is negative, the substance is said to be dfo- 
magnetic, and if is greater tlum 1, i.e., if x»» is positive, the substance 
is said to be paramagnetic. The typical diamagnetic and paramagnetic 
substances have very small values of The ferromagnetic substances 
that ■will be considered later, while not in general amenable to this simple 
treatment, can be considered as extreme examples of paramagnetic 
materials, for they exhibit values of n of the order of 10*. Table II 
lists the susceptibility in rational units of some of the more common 
diamagnetic substances. 


Tabus II 


1 

Substance 

Susceptibility, 

Xm 

Specific suscepti- 
bility, emu./gitt. 

Bismuth . . 

-16.7 X 10-* 

-135 X 10-« 

Quartz. 

-1.51 X10-» 

- 49 X 10“« 

Water... 

! - 0 88 X 10-» 

- 72 X10-» 

Mercury. 

- 3.23 X 10-* 

- 19 X 10-* 

Silver . • 

- 2.64 X lO-* 

- 20 X 10-* 

Lead 

-1.69 XIO*-* 

- 12 X10-* 

Copper — — 

- 0.94 X 10-* 

- 8.6 X 10-* 

Aigon (N.T.P.) 

- 0.945 X 10^ 

- 45 X 10-8 

Hydrogen (N.T.P.) 

- 0.208 X 10-* 

-197.0 X 10-8 


The specific susceptibility is the susceptibility per uoiit mass rather 
than per unit volume, and these are ^ven in electromagnetic units as 
this system is generally employed in the investigation of atomic mag- 
netism.* To obtain the susceptibility per molecule these entries must 
be multiplied by the mdecolar wdght and divided by Avogadro’s number. 
Thus the atomic susceptibility for bismuth is —280 X 10“*® and for 
hydrogen —3.25 X 10~** emu. To convert these to practical units they 

'Stonxb, “Magnetism and Matte-,” Methuen & Co., Ltd., lAmdon, 1934; 
Spooheb, “ Properties and Testing of Magneiio Mateiab,” McGrair-Hia Book Com- 
pany, Inc., New Yoric, 1927. 

* In these units the permeability b' hi I -f' edtete xw h the oidinsiy volume 
susceptibility in these unite. The qieeifie sueeeptBnlity h divided by the density. 
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must be multiplied by the ratio of the emu. to the pmeiieal moment 
per unit field which is (47r)- X 10"^®. Thus the moment developed per 
unit field for hydrogen in practical units is “-5.2 X 

The predicted diamagnetic &Ufcceptibility of an atomic medium can fie calculated 
from first prmcipies. If an electron is circulating in an orbit with an angular velocity 
tdo in the absence of a field, the atomic centripetal fon^e on it imist be — to balance 
the centrifugal tendency. If a field H is applied in the direction of rotation, an 
additional centrifugal force e<i>/xoHr makes its appearance where ( is the electronic 
charge and w is the angular velocity in the presence of the field. If the atomic cen- 
tripetal force remains the same, the centrifugal forces in the absence and presence 
of the field may be equated, yielding m{iN^ — Or, since the change in 

angular velocity is small for any fields that can be achieved in the laboratory, the 
increase in angular velocity, (<•) — can be written 5c«) and (<s> + oo) as 2m or 

Sm = p6oe/2m H 

Since the magnetic moment m is proportional to —m, the induced magnetic moment is 

5m = written mJ/p, where I is the effective moment of 

inertia and the characteristic ratio of m/p is juoc *2m for a circulating electron, the 
change in magnetic moment induced by the field becomes 

m. = (11-12) 


The effective moment of inertia for an atom is m + g])j where m is the electron 

mass and the quantities in the bracket are the mean-square orbital cwrdinates of 
the yth electron. The summation is over all the electrons, .^jssuming complete 
spherical symmetry, the radius vector to the jth electron is as likely to be pointing 
in one direction as another. Under these conditions by the Pythagorean theorem 



The coefficient of H in Eq. (11.12) with this value of / is the induced atomic magnetic 
moment per unit field. It is native, independent of the sign of e, since by Lens’s 
law the induced field must be in such a sense as to oppwe the inducing one. The 
equation also shows that the induced moment is proportional to the product of the 
number of electrons in the atom and the mean orbital area. This has been verifi^ 
for quite a number of atomic types and m bom out by the preceding table. Also if 
the numerical values of and m are sutetituted in the coefficient of H in ik|. (11 .12) 
and the result equated to the atomic susceptibility of hydrogen given previously 
it is found that the mean value of the Hn^x dimensions of the electron orbit in hydro- 
gen is of the order of 10"“^® m., which is known to be approximately correct from other 
lines of evidence. From these results it is evident that ordinary electromagnetic 
theory is adequate to account for diamagnetie phmomaaa. 

In connection with the Stera-Gerlach experiment it waB mentioned 
that certain atoms are foimd to have natural magnetic moments asso- 
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ciated with them owing to unbalanced electron spins or orbits. When a 
magnetic field is applied to such an atom, the axis of the magnetic moment 
is induced to process about the direction of the field, yielding a net 
positive contribution to the total flux. Of course, the diamagnetic 
tendency is present also, but the magnitude of the natural magnetic 
moment is such that it more than compensates for the change in orbital 
rotation of the electrons. Table III gives the susceptibility and specific 
susceptibility in emu. per gram for some of the more common para- 
magnetic substances. 


T.^le III 

Element 


Specific susceptibility, 
emu./gm. 

liquid oxygen 

3.46 X 10“* 

31,000 X 10-« 

Palladium 

8.25 X 10-^ 

540 X 10-* 

Platinum 

2.93 X 10-« 

110 X 10-« (20°C.) 

Aluminum 

2.14 X 10-s 

63.0 X 10-» (20°C.) 

Oxygen 

1.79 X 10-« (N.T.P.) 

106.2 X 10-« (20“C.) 

Air 

3.65 X 10-’ (N.T.P.) 

1 24.2 X 10-» (20°C.) 


It will be noted that these are larger in magnitude than diamagnetic 
susceptibilities but still very small compared to unity. The paramag- 
netic susceptibility of a substance is a function of the temperature. 
The reason for this is that the thermal motion of the molecules tends 
to annul the net orientation in the direction of the field. 

The variation of paramagnetic susceptibility with temperature 
is somewhat similar to the dependence of the dielectric constant of a 
polar gas on temperature. The diamagnetic tendency is independent 
of temperature and is analogous to the electrostatic distortion polariza- 
tion. The average effective component of the magnetic moment of a 
molecule in the direction of the field, when subject to random thermal 
agitation, can be calculated in the same way as the analogous electro- 
static quantity in Sec. 3.1. However, the analysis holds only above 
a certain temperature, for as the thermal agitation becomes less, the 
interatomic forces tend to make large groups of molecules act together 
as a unit and ferromagnetic phenomena mtake their appearance. If 9 
is written for this lower temperature limit (called the Curie temperature), 
the mean effective atomic moment would be written 

“ " 3A(T - e)^ 

Here k is Boltzmann’s constant in joules per degree per molecule, T is the 
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absolute temperature^ and B is the characteristic temperature of the 
substance. The behavior of the substance is linear only for values of 
T > > 0. For values of T in the neighborhood of 6 or for large magnetic 
fields the magnetic energy is large in comparison with the thermal energy 
and the alignment of the moments with the field tends to become com- 
plete. This phenomenon is known as saturation. It occurs only at very 
low temperatures for ordinary substances and magnetic fields that can be 
produced in the laboratory. 

In addition to ordinary paramagnetic substances with values of ji 
very close to unity, there are certain ions as salts or in solution that 
show very strong paramagnetism. They have values of fi midway 
between unity and the large values characteristic of ferromagnetism. 
These substances fall into three groups. There are the rare-earth ions 
from La to Cp with values of fi l}ing between 1.5 for Sm to 10.5 for Ds 
and Ho; the ferric group of ions from V to Cu with values of from 1.75 
for V and Cu to 6 for ferric iron salts; and the group from W to Pd with 
in general somewhat smaller permeabilities. These large permeabilities 
or magnetic moments are characteristic of the ions and can be accounted 
for adequately on the quantum theory of the resulting electron 
configuration. 

11 . 6 . Ferromagnetism. — The most important magnetic materials for 
practical purposes are the ferromagnetic ones such as iron and its alloys. 
These are characterized by very large values of m®. Equation (11.2), 
of course, applies for these materials, but Eq. (11.8) must be considered 
as defining a variable quantity fi known as the permeability not as imply- 
ing a simple linear relation between B and H. The approximation to 
which can be considered as a constant is in general a poor one for iron 
and its alloys. The ratios of the induction or magnetic moment per 
unit volume to the effective field are found to depend on many factors 
which can be known only if the previous mechanical, thermal, and 
magnetic history of the sample is given. Thus in general neither B 
nor m» can be considered as simply functions of H. When the previous 
history of the sample has been established in such a way as to ensure a 
certain regularity of behavior, as by the frequent reversal of an applied 
field of constant magnitude, a functional relation between B and H 
is established, but even in this case the function is double-valued and the 
appropriate value of B depends on w'hether H is increasing or decreasing. 
The actual phenomena including the effects of thermal and mechanical 
factors axe very complex and only the general principle underlying them 
are understood. Recent investi^tions have contributed a great deal 
to our knowledge of the atomic and microscopic processes that are 
involved and it is more instructive to consider the subject first from this 
point of view. It will be possible here to give only a brief general 
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outline of our present knowledge of the phenomena; for a more complete 
account the special treatises and current articles must be consulted.* 

It has been seen in the preceding sections that the speeding up of 
unfavorable electron orbits and the slowing down of favorable ones, 
which is induced by the application of a magnetic field, results in a 
general fundamental diamagnetic effect in all materials. However, if 
permanent moments are associated with the atoms by reason of unbal- 
anced electron spins or orbital motions, these more than compensate the 
diamagnetic tendency and a net paramagnetic effect is observed. Cer- 
tain ions were mentioned at the conclusion of the preceding section that 
have uncompensated spins owing to so-called internal electrons which are 
closely bound to the atom and remain associated with the ion in a crj^stal. 
The three groups of elements in which this situation occurs display 
particularly strong paramagnetism. It is among these substances 
that ferromagnetism is observed. That it is a phenomenon of the 
electron spin is brought out by the fact that the ratio of magnetic moment 
to angular momentum for ferromagnetic substances is approximately 
that characteristic of the spinning electron (Sec. 10.7). For true ferro- 
magnetism, however, another condition must be fulfilled and this is 
associated with the interatomic forces that hold the ions in their position 
in a crystal lattice. This is borne out by the fact that ferromagnetism 
is observed only in crystalline forms. The so-called exchange forces 
which are largely responsible for crystal phenomena have no large- 
scale analogues but may be considered to arise through the identical 
nature of the electrons in the crystal. In the close proximity of a crystal 
lattice one electron is essentially shared by a number of ions, and this 
jpves rise to forces of interaction. In the neighborhood of a critical ratio 
of spacing to ion diameter these forces appear to favor the alignment 
of all the unbalanced internal-electron spins of the ions in a certain 
microscopic crystal domain. These forces are very strong, corresponding 
to applied fields of the order of 10’ oersteds or amp.-turns per centimeter. 
They are effective over a domain about 2.5 X Krt'* cm. on a side. This 
includes approximately 10*® atoms. The effect of the exchange forces 
is to make all these atoms act together more or less as a single atom. 
This point of view is bom out by many lines of evidence. One of these 
comes from the microscopic examination of the surface of a magnetized 
crystal. Etching and other methods of testing the surface show char- 
acteristic microscopic patches with uniform magnetic properties. Also 
“Introduction to Fem^agnetisin,” McQraw-HiU Book Ck>mpany, 
Inc., New York, 1937; Mxsskin and Kussuann, “Properties of Ferromagnetic 
Alloys,’’ Verlag Julius l^ringer, Berlin, 1932; Euis and Schuicacheb, Bdl System 
Tech. J., 14, 8 (19^); I^eobth, BeS System Tedi. J., 16, 63 (1936); Elmbn, Bell 
System Tech. J., 18, 118 (1986) ; Vaw Vusck, Res. Mod. Pkys., IT, 27 (1945) ; Bozowra, 
Res. Mod. Phys., 18, 29 (1947). 
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magnetization in certain field-strength regions is not a continnous process 
but takes place in a series of infinitesimal discrete steps. This can be 
shown by inserting the sample in a coil connected to an amplifier and 
loud-speaker. If the field surrounding the sample is slowly increased, 
individual clicks are heard in the speaker which represent small discrete 
flux increments. This is known as the Barkhausen effect. The steplike 
nature of the magnetization curve due 
to the orientation of these crj^stal 
domains in this region is indicated in 
Fig. 11.8. 

Since ferromagnetism is a crystal 
phenomenon, it is most unambigu- 
ously studied in large single crystals 
where the directional effects can be 
associated vith the crystal axes. 

Experiments of this type show that 
magnetization is much more readily 
produced along certain crystal axes than along others. In the case 

of iron a small field is sufficient to line up all spins in the so-called 

1-0-0 direction, which means in the direction of one of the natural 
Cartesian axes of the body-centered cubic iron er}"stal. A larger 
field is necessary to obtain complete saturation (alignment of all 
the uncompensated electron spins) along either the face or body diagonals. 



central region, of a magnetization curve 
to show its steplike character due to 
the discontinuous nature of the mag- 
netizing process (Barkhausen effect). 



Pig. 11.9. — (a) Crystal directions and relative ease of magnetization in the body- 
centered iron crystal. (6) Magnetization curves for a single iron crystal for the three crystal 
directions. 

This is illustrated in Fig. 11.9. Thus there are six directions (+ and — 
for the three axes) in which it is relatively easy to magnetize the crystal, 
aU other directions being more difficult. Ordinary samples are, of course, 
composed of a large number of small crystals arranged in random orien- 
tations. When a magnetic field is appli«l to such an ^gr^te, the early 
stages of magnetization correspond to the sudd^ orientation of domain 
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moments into those directions of easy magnetization which, have a com- 
ponent in the direction of the magnetizing force. This produces the 
Barkhausen effect in the central region of the magnetization curve. As 
the magnetizing force increases, these domain moments are gradually 
oriented against the natural crystal forces till they approach the direction 
of the field itself. This corresponds to the farther region of the magneti- 
zation curve associated with saturation. 

There are also volume changes associated with magnetization. At 
small values of H those domains that are being magnetized in a favorable 
direction appear to increase in volume with respect to those unfavorably 
oriented. This accounts for various phenomena observed in coimection 
with the region of the magnetization curve near the origin. The change 
in relative dimensions of a sample on magnetization is known as magneto- 
striciion. It is important for certain practical purposes and also plays 



Fig. 11.10. — Stages in ferromagnetization. (a) TJmnagnetized randomly oriented 
domains. Domains magnetized in the easy direction, (c) Domains oriented in the 
direction of the field. 

an essential rfile in the fundamental phenomena of magnetization. In 
the case of iron the dimensions tend to increase in the direction of H 
and decrease perpendicular to H; for nickel the opposite is true. As 
these changes are resisted by the crj'stal forces, they resist magnetization 
to this extent. The work done against the crystal forces is not all 
consen'ed and part appears in the form of heat which raises the tem- 
perature of the sample. An externally applied strain changes both the 
magnitude of the magnetic effects and their directional properties. 
Local random strains, such as are produced in a lattice by the presence 
of impurities or by certain heat treatments, have a profound magnetic 
effect. A substance such as steel can be rendered very hard by rapid 
cooling and the crystal strains introduced in this way also render the 
orientation of magnetic domains much more difficult. Samples of this 
character are also said to be magnetically “hard,” for very large fields 
must be employed to alter their magnetization, and they can withstand 
considerable mechanical shock without change in magnetic moment. 
Thus the previous thermal history of the sample is seen to be of great 
importance. In fact, the majority of the prepress in the development of 
useful magnetic materials has resulted from the choiqe of a suitable alloy 
and the careful control of its heat treatment. Samples of pmnalloy 
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cooled in a magnetic field have yielded values of ^ as high as 10® and 
samples of Alnico 5 (51 per cent Fe, 24 per cent Co, 14 per cent Xi, 8 per 
cent Al, 3 per cent Cu) once magnetized are capable of retaining an induc- 
tion of the order of L25 webers per square meter permanently. Of 
course, at very high temperatures the thermal agitation and expansion 
destroys the critical ionic spacing and uith it ferromagnetic effects. This 
generally occurs for iron in the range from 500® to 700®C. (Curie 
temperature). 



Eig, 11.11. — Normal magnetization and representative hysteresis curve. 

11.7. Hysteresis Curves and General Magnetic Properties. — The 
phenomena that are of particular interest for alternating-current work 
are those which appear when the sample is subjected to a magnetic 
field that is perio^cally reversed in direction. After a few reversals 
of this type, the sample enters a cyclic condition in which the induction 
is determined by the magnetizing field and its sense of alteration. The 
closed curve that gives the relation between B and H is known as a 
hysteresis curve. The particular curve depends on the maximum value 
of the applied field. A normal hysteresis curve is one that is obtained 
by var3dng the applied field between positive and negative values of 
equal magnitude. A family of these is shown in Fig. 11.11. The solid 
curve traced out by the sharp terminations of the hysteresis curves 
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obtained for various values of the maxiinuni field is known as the normal 
magnetization curve. It differs somewhat in the neighborhood of the 
origin from the ordinarj’ magnetization curve which gives the relation 
between B and H for increasing values of H, starting from an initially 
demagnetized sample. Demagnetization is accomplished by putting 
the sample through successively smaller normal hysteresis loops until 
the maximum value of the alternating field has b^n reduced to zero. The 
intersection of the normal hysteresis loop with the ordinate axis is 
the remanent induction B, which is the residual flux density retained by 
the sample when the field is reduced to zero after having achieved a 
particular r n-^ivimum value. The intersection of the loop with the 
abscissa axis is called the coerewc force He and represents the field that 
must be applied in the reverse direction to reduce the flux through the 
sample to zero. If a large constant field and a small alternating one 
are both applied to the sample, the relation between B and H is known 
as a minor hynterems loop. Since the entire diagram can be filled with 
hvsteresis curves, it is evident that little sigmficance can be attached to 
any constant value of ji. But the permeMity or normal permeoMlity 
is defined as the ratio of B to paH given by the normal magnetization 
curve. It is, of course, a function of H. The differential permeability is 
used to refer to the slope of this curve, dB/dH divided by /to. This is 
proportional to the instantaneous inductance of an iron-core coil, for 
this latter is proportional to the rate of change of flux with respect to 
current. Hence the inductance of such a coil will in general vary over a 
wide range. Another quantity that is frequently used is the incremental 
permeability associated with a minor hysteresis loop. It is the slope 
of the line joining the tips of the small loop divided by /to* It represents 
the effective permeability for a small alternating current superimposed 
on a large direct current. It is seen from Fig. 11.11 that the slope of 
this line is smaller than that of a normal hysteresis curve through the 
point. The effective aUemating-current permeability is the average 
value of the permeability associated with a normal hysterefios curve. 
It is determined most simply by measuring the effective impedance 
presented by an iron-core coil to an alternating current. It is, of course, 
a function of the nriftTiTniiTn applied magnetic field. 

In order to obtain curves of the type of Fig. 11.11 the sample must 
be of wmb a shape that it is possible to measure both the magnetic field 
applied to the specimen and also the resulting magnetic induction. The 
Edbnplest geometrical form for calculating the field is the toroidal ring. 
anTTipW in the form of strai^t rods can also be tested with special 
equiinnent,^ but the general prinmples involved are illastrated by a 
conaderation of the torus. T^ experimental setup is shown schemati- 

* Spookbb, op. dL 
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cally in Fig. 1L12. The upper circuit controls the magnetizing current 
through the winding on the toroidal specimen and the ballistic galvanom- 
eter measures the changes in fluXj from which the changes in induction 
can be calculated. The resistance Ra is used to vary the sensitivity of 
the instrument and the damping key K controls its motion. The lower 
standard solenoid circuit is for standardization so that the galvanometer 
deflections can be interpreted in terms of flux increments. The gal- 
vanometer must be recalibrated after making any change in sensitivity, 
f.e., any alteration in The procedure for obtaining a hysteresis 
loop is as follows. 8i and Sz are closed and the magnetizing current, 
fi, adjusted to the desired maximum value for the loop by means of i?i. 
Then 20 or 30 reversals of the current are made at intervals of a few 
seconds by means of Si until the specimen has reached the characteristic 
cyclic state. This may be judged 
by the uniformity of the galvanom- 
eter throws. Once achieved this 
state must be maintained through- 
out the loop, i,e.j the current can 
be reversed in direction only after 
its maximum value has been reached 
in the appropriate sense. Ra is 
then adjusted till the galvanometer 
gives approximately a full-scale de- 
flection upon reversal Si is then 
opened and Si closed and the sole- 
noid current ii adjusted by means of Ri until a reversal of Si gives a com- 
parable throw ti. The flux linkage with mi is fiaAiiin^mi; hence the 
change in flux linkage on reversal of Si is 2 ^QA$iin 2 mi and this is pro- 
portional to ti. If t is the throw obtained on altering the flux through 
the ring, BB is given by 

since the constant of proportionality is the same and d4> = AiSB. All 
the quantities in this coefficient are known. The magnetizing field 
in the ring is also readily obtained. If the radius of cross section is small 
in comparison with the ring radius, H is approximately uniform and 
equal to iin{, hence 

SH = v^Sii 

The reversals of jSi with S» closed locate the points a and b of Fig. 
11.13. Other points on the loop are obtained by manipulating the 
switches Si and St in the proper sequence. Rt is first set at such a value 
that the opening of <§» will cause a change in ii by about 10 per cent, 
Si being, say, in its upper position and St closed. jS* is then opened and 



Fig. 11.12. — Apparatus for obtaining the 
magnetic characteristics of a ring specimen. 
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bii and t determine the values of bH and 6B associated with the passage 
of the specimen from a to c. Sx is then opened and the point d located 
in the same manner. is closed in its lower position locating e and 
finally Sz is closed reaching h. The cycle is then repeated in the reverse 
direction passing through d, d', and c'. The value of Rz is then altered 
and another set of points obtained. Care must be exercised to preserve 
the proper sequence or the specimen will depart from the particular 
loop being investigated. Special s^vitches are available which automati- 
cally perform this sequence of operations. The normal magnetization 
curve can be obtained without the use of Rz and Sz by putting the speci- 
men in a series of cyclic states obtained by varying Rx and recording 

only the values of ix and t that determine 
the positions of the tips of the hysteresis 
loops. The normal magnetization curve is 
the locus of these tips. Minor loops are 
obtained by inserting a constant emf. di- 
rectly in series with the magnetizing wind- 
ing on the ring. These procedures are 
somewhat tedious and for rapid qualitative 
work circuits can be devised very simply 
for rendering hysteresis loops visible on the 
screen of an oscillograph. For instance, an 
alternating current is sent through the 
magnetizing winding and the potential for 
one set of plates obtained from the drop in 
a series resistance. This deflection is then 
proportional to H. If an inductive react- 
ance large in comparison with mi and the circuit resistance is placed in 
.series with mi, the current in this circuit is proportional to the flux through 
the ring; hence, if the drop across a small series resistance is applied to 
the other pair of oscillograph plates, the deflection along this axis will be 
proportional to B. 

One important application of the hysteresis curve is in connection 
with the energy loss associated with the traversal of a loop by the sub- 
stance. This may be considered from the point of view of the rate at 
which the external circuit performs work. By definition this is equal to 
Ei, where S is the emf. across the terminals of the magnetizing coil and i 

dB 

is the current through it. N^ecting resistance 8 = —niA^^ and 

ot 

3C = mi = IH, where I is the length of the specimen. The work per 
cycle is thus 



Fig. 11.13. — Point-by-point 
determination of a bysteresifi 
loop. 


IT = Js» di = dt = V^H dB 
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where 7 is \mtten for the volume -4/ of the specimen. Thus the integral 
of H dB around the loop, which is equal to its area, is equal to the energ}" 
dissipation per unit volume per cycle. Using the scale of Fig. 11.11, 
the area is in terms of joules per cubic meter or in units of 10 ergs per 
cubic centimeter. This result could also be achieved by recalling that 
the change in energy per unit volume due to a change in moment cun 
be T\Titten H dmu. From Eq. (11.2) dm^ = dB — mu dH and since the 
integral of H dH around any closed path is zero, the change in magnetic 
energy due to the traversal of a closed path can be written fH dB 
in agreement vith the previous derivation. The area of the hysteresis 
loop is of great importance in alternating-current machiner}" since it 
represents the loss of electrical energy or the generation of heat per cycle. 
Since the shapes of the hysteresis loops vaiy widely for different magnetic 
materials it is difficult to obtain an expression for WfV as a function 
of jffmax or Bm«. Howevor, an approximate expression 'which is useful 
for comparing the relative merits of different materials for alternating- 
current work is due to Steinmetz. It is TT fV = iqB]^. The constant tj 
is known as the Steinmetz coefficient for the material and in terms of gauss 
and ergs per cubic centimeter it has values ranging from 0.0002 for 
permalloy through 0.005 for soft steel to 0.075 for glass-hard tool steel. 

11.8. Special Ferromagnetic Materials . — A very" large niunber of ferromagnetic 
alloys have been developed for various purposes, but it is possible here to mention 
only a few of the more interestmg or important tjrpes. They fall more or less into 
two classes, depending on whether they are mechanically and magnetically soft or 
hard. Magnetically soft materials are required for alternating-current machinerj" 
and for power and communication transformers. These devices will be discussed in 
more detail in a subsequent chapter, but it may here be mentioned that the require- 
ments on the material for the core of a communication transformer are very stringent. 
For the true reproduction of an imposed wave form the characteristics should be 
linear; this implies a hysteresis loop with as slight a curvature and as small an area 
as possible. The permeability should be high and constant over a wide range of 
magnetization. Furthermore, the electrical resistance should be high in order to 
minimize the eddy current losses caused by currents induced in the magnetic material. 
From Sec. 10.2 it is evident that the component of the eddy cuirents in phase with the 
inducing emf. is proportional to the conductivity. Thus, if the conductivity is 
small, which means that the resistivity is large, the joule losses in the material are 
small. For direct-current and permanent magnet applications, however, the linearity 
and resistivity are of little importance. A high permeability is the chief desideratum 
for these purposes and for permanent magnets the renoancnt induction and coercive 
force should be as large as possible. The product of these latter quantities can be 
taken as a measure of the quality of a permanent-magnet material. It is evident 
that substances of this type would be classed as magnetically hard. Curves giving 
the magnetization per unit volume as a function of the magnetizing force for various 
representative materials are ^own in Fig. 11.14. Frequently the permeability 
B/noH is plotted as a function of B, and three curves of this type are ^own in Fig. 
11 . 15.1 

^ For further detailed material of this type see the references previously cited, 
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Pure iron is itself one of the znost iznport&Ht niAgneticftlly soft m&terisJs. Minute 
quantities of impurities greatly affect its magnetic characteristics; the principal 
detrimental ones are carbon^ oxygen, nitrogen, and sulphur. Purification and careful 
heat treatment in an atmosphere of hydrogen can produce permeabilities as high as 
3.4 X 1(P. The coercive force in low and these high permeabihties are reached for 



low magnetizing forces. The area of a hysteresis loop is small, corresponding to a 
loss of the order of 200 ergs per cubic centimeter cycle at 14,000 gauss which can be 
compared with about 3,000 ergs per cubic centimeter cycle at the same maximum flux 
density for ordinary iron. Probably the most commonly employed magnetic material 



Fro. 11.15. — ^Penneability curves. 

is nlieon cteeL The addition of slliooii in small quantities (up to about 4 per cent) 
by its deoxidiring adion and tendency to reduce hard eaibon results in a compaiar 
tively soft magnetic material that has a higiireeistiTity and can be produced rdatively 

technical handbooha, and Macmillan, Oen. Mec, Rco.^ 39, 22S, 282 (1036); see also 
ElectronicM^ May, 1036, p. 30. 
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cheaply. Alloys containing about 80 per cent iron and 20 per cent nickel^ known as 
permalloys^ show very high permeabilities at low flux densities. Also their hysteresis 
losses are small. The addition of a few per cent of chromium or molybdenum increases 
the initial permeability and the resistivity as well as rendering the heat treatment 
less critical. Other alloys containing approximateh" 50 per cent iron and 50 per cent 
nickel, the hypernik and nicaloi group, are only slightly mferior in magnetic properties 
and are more magnetically rugged. The addition to thei^e of small amounts of 
manganese or copper produces useful alloys with the same general pro|jertie> sueii as 
mumetal. All these substances are "widely used in the communication iiidu^.try. 
Other substances are characterized particularly by the constancy of their permeabil- 
ity. Iron or permalloy dust, when pressed together with a resin hinder, forms a 
material having a very constant permeability and a high resistance. DiL'it-core 
coils are widely used for inductances at high frequencies. Certain alloys (in the 
neighborhood of 55 per cent Ni, 37 per cent Fe, 8 per cent Cu I, which are known as 
isopermsj have approximately the same characteristics. In the region of low flux 
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Fig. 11 . 16 — Typical hysteresis loops of various alloys. 


densities the perminmrSj which are alloys containing about 45 per cent Ni, 30 per 
cent Fe, and 25 per cent Co, subjected to special heat treatment, display particularly 
constant permeabilities and associated linearity and low losses, as indicated in Fig. 
11.16. However, these substances are unstable magnetically, for at high flux densities 
(above about 1,000 gauss) the hysteresis loop completely changes its character and 
once the substance has entered this region, its desirable characteristics are lost and 
can be regained only by a subsequent h^t treatment. 

Many valuable magnetically hard alloys have also been developed. iPermendur 
is an alloy of half iron and half cobalt, with sometimes the addition of a few per cent 
of vanadium to increase its resistivity. It has the highest known saturation magne- 
tization, reaching approximately 25,000 gauss at 1,000 amp.-toms per centimeter. 
It is thus particularly valuable for direct-current electromagnets. It also retains a 
high permeability lor alternating currents in the presence of a large constant flux 
which makes it a very useful material for the construction of inductances which must 
retain their reactance in the presence of a iaige direct-current component. For a 
permanent-magnet material the retained flux density or remanence must be high m 
must also be the coercive force. The free poles that characterize a useful permanent 
magnet tend to demagnetise the specimen and this taadency must be rreisted by the 
comsive force. Hard dirome-tungsten and -molybdenum st^ have remanmt 
inductions of the oldest of 10,000 ^uss and wercive forces of about 60 amp.-tums 
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per centimeter and make very satisfactory permanent magnets. Almco has an even 
greater remanent induction and a coercive force about eight times as great. It also 
has desirable thermal properties and is light in weight, but it is brittle and must be 
ground after being cast.^ 

There are also iron alloys which are practically nonmagnetic. One of these, 
which is composed of SS per cent Fe and 12 per cent Mn, shows very feeble magnetiza- 
tion and a practically zero hysteresis loss. Another is composed of 68 per cent Fe 
and 32 per cent Xi and has magnetic properties comparable with typical paramag- 
netic substances. Conversely a substance which contains neither iron, cobalt, nor 
nickel and which is known as Heusler^s alloy (61.5 per cent Cu, 23.5 per cent Mn, 
15 per cent All displays strong magnetic properties. It has a remanent induction 
of about 2,500 gauss, a coercive force of about 6 amp.-turns per centimeter, and a 
Bteinmetz coefficient of about 0.003. Alloys have also been developed for various 
purposes involving magnetostriction. As an instance oscillators can be stabilized 
at the natural period of mechanical vibration of such a material. An alloy con- 
taining 54 per cent Fe, 36 per cent Ni, and 10 per cent Cr shows a large magneto- 
strictive effect and small current and temperature coefficients of the natural frequency 

= 3 X 10-* per degree Centigrade, P®r oersted^ Certain iron- 

nickel alloys, when properly tempered, show a negligible change in elastic properties 
with temperature and are known as elinvars. Monel metal and another alloy consisting 
of about 70 per cent Fe and 30 per cent Ni show a large temperature coeflBcient of 
magnetization at room temperature; they are useful for the thermal control of the 
magnetic properties of a circuit. 

11.9. The Magnetic Circuit. — The determination of the magnetic 
induction at every point in the presence of irregularly shaped masses 
of magnetic material is a boundary-value problem that is very difficult 
to solve rigorously. However, the concepts of amperian currents or 
pole distributions can be used to obtain a general description of the 
field or induction in the various regions. In the case of a simple sub- 
stance m the form of a sheet placed normally m a region of induction B 
the continuity of the normal component of B shows that B is the same 
inside and outside of the sheet. Since B and H are proportional to one 
another in a simple substance (B = ju/toH), the technique of Sec. 2.5 can 
be taken over directly. Excluding regions actually containing currents, 
a scalar potential satisfying Laplace’s equation exists, Q, of Sec. 9.4, 
and H is its negative gradient. Thus H is the analogue of E and B 
of D in See. 2.5. Likewise it replaces « and juo replaces kq. The boundary 
conditions div B = 0 and curl H = 0 are of the same form as in the 
electrostatic case. Thus, in the case of a ^here of a simple magnetic 
substance of permeability n and radius a placed in free space in which the 
field had previously been uniform throu^out of value Ho, the potentials 
within and without the sphere are given by 

^ For further infonnaiion on the subject of permsnent-maguet steels see Evebshkd, 
/. Inst. Else. Eng., 68, 780 (1920); Scott, Am. Jnst. Elec. Eng. Tram., 61, 472 (1932); 
Edg&b, Gen. Else. Bee. 88, 466 (1935); WmUAMS, Elec. Eng., 56, 19 (1936). 
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Q-j == — 


Qo = — 



(inside) 
cos d 


(outside) 


. 3 H 

Thus the field inside is — ^ ix — r cos di or — -r-s or the induction inside 

dx n + 2 


IS 


3^ S 
mT 


where Bo is the induction that previously existed or the value at 


a great distance. The field outside is that which previously e.xisted 
(from the first term) plus that which would be produced by a current 


vortex of moment m = 45rjuu^^-qj^^a’Hu. This corresponds to a 
uniform moment per unit volume of which is in agreement 


with the relation m* = (;t — 1 )mi>H» where H is the field inside the 
sphere. A cylinder of a simple magnetic substance with its axis normal 
to the direction of the field can be handled in an analogous waj'. The 
other extreme calculable case is that of a cylinder veiy long in comparison 
with its diameter placed with its axis parallel to an external field Ho. 
From the continuity of the tangential component of H the field is the 
same inside and outside and the internal induction is 


= iiBo 


Another analogy, of a different type from that between charges and 
poles, which is very useful for the solution of many magnetic problems, 
is that existing between induction and current density. Both these 
vectors are solenoidal, t.e., their divergence vanishes. By comparing the 
equations 

i, = (tE and B = 


it is seen that mmo is the analc^e of the conductivity a. Furthermore, 
in the absence of charges in the one case and currents in the other for 
the region under consideration all the vectors satisfy Laplace’s equation 
if fi and <r are constants. The lines of flow and induction are identical 
curves for analogous conduction and magnetic problems. Of course, the 
general current-flow problem is no easier to solve than the magnetic 
one. However, in electrical work one is frequently concerned with 
the situation in which the lines of flow are largely confined by and approxi- 
mately parallel to the boundary of a limited circuital region. If the 
linp« of flow are also uniformly distributed over the cross section of the 
circuit, it develops that there is a significant circuit parameter known as 
the resistance, R, which is equal to l/vA, wh^ I is the length of the 
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circuit and A its cross-sectional area. From, the previous discussion 
it is evident that under the same conditions for the lines of induction 
an analogous quantity known as the reluctance^ (R, will have the same 
significance for what can l)e called a magnetic circuit as R has for an 
electric cme. The formal equations are 

8 = Ri th :; = 

& = £Edl A’ = 4- 3C = £Hdl (R = — (11-13) 

The approximations for the magnetic problem are somewhat less satis- 
factory than for the electric one. There is generally less difference 
between ju for the circuit and the surrounding medium than there is for (x, 
and this results in the circuit being less w^ell defined. Also, c is very 
closely a constant for good conductors, whereas it has been seen that fx 
is only very approximately so for the important ferromagnetic materials, 
and these are the only ones which have a large 
enough value of /t to make the analogy of prac- 
tical importance. Furthermore, the ratio of 
I linear to cross-sectional dimensions is generally 
much smaller for magnetic circuits and this in- 
creases the error introduced in assuming the lines 
of induction parallel to the boundaries which is 
I involved in taking A as the mean area and I as the 

tion of the magnetic circuit. _ i r i • • tt 

mean length of the circuit. However, in spite 
of these limitations the magnetic-circuit concept is of considerable 
practical importance. It should be pointed out that 3Q<t> does not repre- 
sent a rate of dissipation of energy as 8f does in the electrical case. To 
the magnetic circuit linear approximation represents the energy 
stored in the circuit. 

From the similarity of the equations it is evident that series and 
parallel magnetic circuits can be handled exactly as electric ones. The 
effective reluctance of a number of parallel paths is equal to the reciprocal 
of the sum of the reciprocals of the reluctances for the separate paths, 
and the reluctance of paths in series is equal to the sum of the reluctances 
of the paths making up the circuit. Figure 11.17 illustrates a simple 
electromagnet with an airgap. The magnetomotive force 3C is equal to 

(-+') 

ni and the reluctance of the circuit is ■ This assumes that 

the effective area of the gap is the same as that of the iron circuit which 
neglects the spreading of the lines of induction in that r^on and is a 
satisfactory approximation only if I* < < The total flux is given by 
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The magnetomotive force across the gap is 


= 


ill 


^+1 


If L/l is of the order of 60 and (i is of the order of 5,000 all but about 
1 per cent of the applied magnetomotive force appears across the gap. 
In one method of obtainii^ the magnetic characteristics of a straight- 
rod sample it is placed across the limbs of a heavy U-shaped yoke of 
high permeability which pro\'ides a low-reluctance path for the flux 
traversing the specimen. If the magnetomotive force due to a winding 
on the sample is 3C, that appearing across the sample is by the previous 
argument approximately 



w'here the subscript s refers to the specimen and subscript y to the yoke, 
if the fraction in the parentheses is small. The second term can generally 
be made a correction factor of only a few per cent, but it must be taken 
into account to obtain the magnetomotive force applied to the speci- 
men. Other corrections may also be necessary to aUow for the approxi- 
mations involved in the magnetic-drcuit concept. 

11.10. Permanent Magnets and the Eartii’s Magnetic Field. — 
Permanent magnets are pieces of magnetically hard material which 
retain a considerable portion of the magnetic moment that they acquire 
on magnetization after the magnetizii^ field has been removed. The 
external magnetic effects due to a <ylinder with a uniform axial magnetic 
moment are closely amilar to those produced by a soleaoid wrapped 
upon the curved surface of the cylinder. The amperian currents, which 
may be considered as responsible for the permanent magnetic effects, 
are also closely anal(%ous to the persistent circulating currents associated 
with a material that has been rendered superconducting inr a magnetic 
field. Electrets, which are permanently polarized dielectrics (Sec. 3.2), 
are a dose electrostatic analogue of the permanent magnet fr<Hn the pole 
point of view. The types of steels suitable for the construction per- 
manent magnets have been discussed in a previous section. Generally 
the shape in which the permanent m^net is made is determined by the 
purpose for which it is intended. However, 'triien there is any latitude 
in the design, it diould be so proportioned that the free poles subject the 
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bulk of the magnet to as little demagnetizing force as possible. The 
D’Arsonval galvanometer magnet is a particularly eflB.cient design from 
this point of view. 

The problem of using permanent-magnet materials to produce 
magnetic fields in air gaps can be solved in an approximately quantitative 
way by means of the concepts of the magnetic circuit [Eq. (11.13)], 
Figure 11.18 illustrates schematically a section through a representative 
arrangement of blocks of permanent-magnet material so magnetized 
as to produce a permanent field across the air gap. The soft iron yoke or 
armature supports the blocks and supplies a flux path of small reluctance. 
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// // / // 
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Fia, 11.18. — A permanent-magnet circuit. 


If the subscripts p, m, g, and I refer, respectively, to the permanent 
magnet, iron, gap, and leakage, the total magnetomotive force supplied 
by p and the flux through p are related by 3Q,p = where (R is the 
reluctance of CRp and (R„ in seri^ with <Rj and (Rg in parallel. Also 
<Pp = VI + Va and vs<^ = In consequence if (R™ and (Rp are small 

in comparison with (Rp and (Rj, which is usually the ease, 3Cg = 5C.p and 
Vg = (Ri/(<Ri + Slg)vp- One is generally inter^ted in a design that will 
minimke the amount of expensive magnet material for a given product 
of Xgvig, which means a maximum HpBp, and a design that will reduce 
leakage flux and hence maximize (Ri. Assuming a negligible spreading 
of flux at the gap. 




^jAp 

(Ri + (Rp IgAi 


<Ri 


HpBp 
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ivhere I and /I represent length and area, respectively. Because of the 
factors mentioned in Sec. 11.9 it is difficult to increase Olj much above ffij 
by design; hence the factor involving the reluctance is at best of the 
order of i. 

Figure 11.19 represents the upper left quadrant of an Ainico 5 sample 
and also the product of HpBp as a function of Bp. These are the 
curves of primarj’ interest in permanent-magnet design. If the material 
is magnetized to saturation, on removal of the magnetizing coils it returns 



Fig. 11.19.^ — (a) Upi>er left quadrant of a saturation hysteresis curve showing the 
retentivity and coercive force for a permanent-magnet material, (b) The associated energy 
product {BH} curve. 

to some point, say PmBx, determined by the specific reluctance SlAp/lp 
which depends on its dimensions and the reluctance of the magnetic 
circuit. In Fig. 11.19 P — is the point corresponding to the maximum of 
the BH product which represents the most efficient utilization of the 
magnetic material. For stability it is w'ell to apply a slight demagnetiz- 
ing current beyond Pm« so that the sample moves to the point P, and on 
removing this field the sample returns along a segment of a minor hyster- 
esis loop (which in general is approximately parallel to the slope of the 
main hysteresis loop at ff = 0) to the point Q. Subsequent small 
fluctuations in the effective H result in small motions of this point along 
the line PQ with but little change in the permanent equilibrium point Q 
as a result. 
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The uniformly magnetized sphere is an interesting calculable case illustrating a 
number of the phenomena associated with permanent magnets. If the magnetic 
moment per unit volume is constant throughout the sphere, the volume amperian 
currents vanish by Eq. (11.1^ and the surface currents follow circles of latitude about 
the axis of magnetization. They are given in amplitude by 


where $ is the polar angle. The magnetic scalar potentials to which this current 
distribution gives rise may be written 

ik = Cr cos 6 

Qo — cos 6 
r- 


inside and outside the sphere, respectively. The sphere is considered as replaced 
by this circulating current, the medium inside and out being free space. The con- 
ditions curl H = ir and div H = 0 imply that the normal components of H on the two 



Fio. 11.20. — lanes of magnetic induction due to a uniformly magnetized sphere. 


sides of the current sheet (r = a, where a is the radius of the sphere) are equal and 
that the difference between the tangential components is the surface-current density. 
These conditions determine the constants C and D and the potentials become 


a 


Oo 


2m» 

m«a* 

3mo 


cos 0 


-I 006 d 
r* 


2 Tn 

The field inside the sphere, which is the negative gradient of a is thus ~ along 

o fiti 

the axis. The induction by Eq. (11,2) is m,/3. Thus the induction is in the direction 
of m,, but only one-third its magnitude, while the vector H is in the opposite direction. 
On writing m for the total moment, which fe m, times the volume, the external poten- 
tial becomes 


4ir/i|r* 


a 
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This is the potential that would be produced by a current vortex of moment m at the 
center of the sphere and no external measurements can fii*;tin|iuish between a uni- 
formly magnetized sphere and one containing a small magnet at its t*enter. 

The sphere is the only simplj' calculable case, but the genfual result -s obtained 
may be extended qualitatively to other "hape^. The induction is always hx^s than 
mtj'i it approaches this value for a very long axially magnetized cylinder and is less 
than Jmr for a cylinder short in comparison with its diameter. Empirical formulas 
giving the central induction for various shapes of cylinders and various types of 
magnetic materials are available in the literature. 

A small motor operating on the Faraday disk principle can be made by 
mounting a magnetized rod so that it is free to rotate in a pair of vertical 
coaxial bearings. When a current flows from a brush contact on the 
curved surface, through the rod, and out at the bearings the magnetized 
rod is subjected to a torque. This is due to the force on the conduction 
electrons in the region of induction, say B, inside the rod which is com- 
municated to the magnet itself. The torque about the a.xis can be 
written 

T = Jr X (ir X Bj dv 

where r is a vector perpendicular to the axis. The integrand is equal 
to L(r • B) — B(r • i^), and if B is axial, the first term vanishes. The 
second parenthesis is equal to the product of r and the radial component of 
i„ which for any coaxial radial shell is equal simply to the product of r 
and the total current i. Therefore 

T = -Bi ( r dr = -p- 
Jo 

where (t> is the total flux through the magnet. This is the same as the 
torque on a Faraday disk (Prob. 3, Chap. X). 

The compass is simply a small permanent magnet that is pivoted 
in such a way that it is free to rotate in a horizontal plane. The equilib- 
rium position of minim u m potential energy is that in which the magnetic 
moment (South to North pole) is in the direction of the horizontal 
component of the field. Rigidly attached to the magnet is a pointer 
that moves over a scale graduated in degrees. This permits the measure- 
ment of the an gular deflection of the magnet from any reference position. 
By comparison with astronomical observations the compass can be used 
to determine the angle between the horizontal component of the earth's 
field and the meridian. This angle is known as the dedination. Mag- 
netic maps or tabte that give the decHnation for points of the earth’s 
surface are of great importance for navigation. If a compa^ needle 
is mounted so that it is free to rotate in the plane of the magnetic meridian 
about a horizontal axis it wiU point in the true direction of the earth’s 
field. A magnet so mounted is known as a dip needle and the angle 
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between the earth's field and the horizontal is knowTi as the inclination or 
angle of dip. Local variations in the declination and dip are nsefxil in 
locating deposits of ferromagnetic material. 

The magnitude of a magnetic field such as that of the earth can be 
measured by making two different types of measurements with per- 
manent magnets. First, a small magnet is suspended from its center 
by a fiber that exerts a negligible torsion so that it is free to oscillate 
in a horizontal plane. The torque exerted on it by the field, say He, 
is equal to m X H* or, since we are only concerned with its oscillation 
about a vertical axis, the restoring torque is sin d, where 6 is the 
angle between the moment and its equilibrium position and H, is the 



horizontal component of the field. If the magnet is set in sma ll oscilla- 
tion, its period, h, neglecting damping, is given by 2ar\/TJmSl, where I 
is its moment of inertia. If a mass of calculable m oment of inertia r 
is added, the period tt becomes 2r-\/(i + Or, ftlTTninfl.t.Tng / 

between these expressions 

4t*/' 

(11.14) 

Thtis from a measurement of h and k the product mHe is obtained. 
Now a small auxiliary test magnet is suspended by the fiber and the 
original magnet of moment m is placed on a frame that is capable of 
rotation about the axis of the fiber, in the horizontal plane of the sus- 
pended magnet and with its moment directed toward it. The arrange- 
ment is shown in Fig. 11.21. If r is the distance from the center of the 
moment m to the suspended magnet, the field at the latter point due to m 
is »t/2rp()r* in the direction of m. When the test magnet is normal 
to m, it is seen from the construction that 


Hm = jff, sin fl 
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or 

wi 

-jj = sin B (11.151 

where 6 is the angle between the direction of m and the magnetic meridian. 
This setting of the auxiliary magnet is determined by viewing a scale 
in a small mirror attached to the magnet. The angle & can be deter- 
mined by reversing the direction of m but keeping it at the same point. 
As shoTO by the construction, a rotation of the apparatus through 2^ 
will result in the auxiliary magnet being again perpendicular to m. 
Measurements made at different values of r and with m on the opposite 
side of the test magnet eliminate errors due to instrument inaccuracies 
and the fact that m is not an ideal dipole. For these details the reader 
is referred to experimental treatises. The final result of these measure- 
ments yields a value for the ratio m/He. T\Tien both mHe and m/H^ 
are known, m can be obtained by taking the square root of their product 
and He by taking the square root of their quotient. It should be pointed 
out that this is an absolute method of measuring either a magnetic 
moment or a magnetic field since only measurements of length, mass, 
and time are required. 

All the factors that contribute to the earth’s magnetic field are not 
w'ell understood but the major aspects of the field are undoubtedly due 
to deposits of permanently magnetized ferromagnetic material in and 
beneath the earth’s crust. Circulating currents in the atmosphere and 
the reception of charged particles from the sun also contribute a minor 
component. The surface field has long been an object of study and 
detailed maps giving its intensity and direction in practically all regions 
are available. Even the major features cannot be adequately repre- 
sented by any simple function of the surface coordinates. However, 
to a very rough approximation the surface field is similar to one that 
would be produced by a magnetic dipole near the center of the earth or 
by a uniformly magnetized sphere coinciding approximately with the 
earth’s surface. The magnetic axis is in the general direction of the 
polar axis which suggests a connection through the gyxomagnetic effect 
between the earth’s rotation and its magnetic moment. However, 
there is a considerable angle between these axes and also a displacement 
of the center of magnetism from the center of the earth. This is evi- 
denced by the coordinates of the apparent terrestrial poles which are: 

North pole: 70® 5" N lafitade; 96® 46' W longitude 

South pole: 72® 25' S latitude; 155® 16' E longitude 

The TYiRYiTmim horizontal component of the earth’s field is of the 
order of 0.4 gaxi^ and is observed in the Philippine Islands. Through- 
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out the United States it is of the order of 0.2 gauss and the dip is in the 
neighborhood of 00 to 70^. The moment of the central dipole, which 
accounts approximateh’ for the surface field, is about 10"' weber-meters. 
This may be expressed alternatively by saying that the earth has an 
apparent uniform magnetic moment per unit volume of about 10“^ 
weber per square meter. Superimposed on this permanent field is a 
comparatively small temporal variation. It is of a very complex nature, 
showing major periods of 1 day, 1 year, and 11 years. There are also 
minor periodic variations as well as secular ones and sudden changes 



Fio. 11.22. — Location of the earth’s magnetic poles and position of magnetic dipole that 
will approximately represent the field at the earth's surface. 

known as magnetic storms which are probably associated )vith sun-spot 
activity. 

Problems 

1. A 000-turn toroid is wound on an iron ring of permeability 800, 20 cm. in diam- 
eter and 10 cm.- in cro^ section. Find the flux in the ring when the current is 1 amp. 

2. Consider that the ring of the previous problem contains an air gap which is 
sufficiently short so that the induction in it can be considered equal to that in the 
iron. What is the value of the flux for air-gap lengths of 0.1, 1, and 5 mm.? 

3. Calculate the field energy in the iron and in the gap, the total energy and the 
self-inductance for the ring of the previous problem in the case of each of the three 
gap widths. 

4. Two long iron plungers of permeability p. are inserted in a very long closely 
fitting a>Ienold of n' turns per unit length. The cross section of the solenoid is A 
and it carries a current f. If the plungers are separated a short distance, show that 
the force tending to draw them together is 

Ifp — l\AB^ H\/ 

5- A U-shaped electromagnet has n turns of wire and carri^ a rntmat L A, I, 
and |i are its crew section, length, and permeability, respectively. If the pole separa- 
tion is d, show that the force with which it retains a bar of the same cross section 
acrow its poles is approximstely 
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Approximately how does this force vary with the gap if tfie bar is pulled a '^hort 
distance away from the poles? 

6. A circuit contains a toroidal coil 20 cm. in dutiueter and 5 in 

which consists of 2,000 turns on a core of permeability 2.0f)0 If the resistance of thf* 
circuit is 10 ohms, find the time constant, L R. 

7. Show that the mutual magnetic energy of two small magnets of moment nii 
and m 2 a distance r apart can be tvritten 


or 


1 

4xju. 


ms • grad 

0 



— —— „ (cos 4) sin di sin 03 — 2 cos Bi cos 02 ) 


where 0i and 02 are the angles between mi and ms and the vector from one to the 
other and 4> is the angle between the two planes defined by the vectors mi and r and 
m 2 and r. 

8 . Calculate the forces and torques on small coplanar magnets a great distance 
apart for the following cases: (a) colinear and parallel, {bi colinear and antiparallel, 
(c) parallel and perpendicular to r, (d) antiparallel and perpendicular to r, (fi one 
parallel and one perpendicular to r. 

9, Show that if two small equal magnets are placed in a uniform field which Is 
perpendicular to the line joining their fixed centers, they are in equilibrium w^hen 
directed along the field if 


H > 


4tju© r® 


where m is their magnetic moment and r their separation. (The condition for stabil- 
ity is that the magnetic energy U be a maximum, which implies that the coefficient 
of the second variation of the energ}’’ with respect to the coordinates is negative.) 

10. Show that the energy of a small magnet of moment m in the presence of a long 
straight wire carrying a current i is m • i X t/2Tr\ where r is the radial vector from 
the wire to m. Find the force and torque on the magnet. 

11. Two small magnets of moment m and ma^ M are suspended at their centers 
by light string. If they are a great distance d apart, show that the magnetB will 
attract one another and that in equilibrium the string supporting them will be 
displaced from the vertical by the small angle 

^ 2 Tud^Mg 

where g is the acceleration of gravity. (Hie earth’s field is n^ected.)^ 

12. A styiuJI magnet of moment m in a r^on of unit permeability is a distance a 
from a very large plane dab of material of permeability fi. Slow that the magnetic 
energy is the same as tihat between two small magnets of moment « and m' a distence 

2a apart for which m' = notation of Prob. 7, 0i = -0a, and 

^ = 0 {method of imag«). Find the force of atkaction between the ma^et and 
sla b at equilibrium if i» is free to rotate. 
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18. A long straight wire carries a current i a distance a in front of a large plane 
Nlab of permeability Show that the field in the slab is that which would be pro- 
duced if the medium filled all space and a current f" = 2i. f/i -f- 1) were in the place 
of the current i. Show that the field in the space in front of the slab is that which 

w'ould be produced by i and another current, i' ^ equal distance beneath 

the surface of the slab. What is the force of attraction per unit length between the 
wire and the slab? 

14c WTiat is the difference in energy per unit length associated with a copper and 
an iron wire each of diameter 1 mxn. and carrying a current of 1 amp. if the character- 
istic of the iron is Imear and its permeability is 1,000? 

16. Show that the lines of induction are effectively refracted at the boundarj- 
between tw'o media in such a way that if ai and az are the angl^ made by the lines 
with the normal to the boundary 

fii cot ax = /xa cot a* 

where /n and m are the permeabilities of the two media. 

16. A cmi of wire is woxmd on an iron torus which exhibits a hysteresis curve such 
that of Fig. 11.13. Assuming a sinusoidal current t, sketch the resultant flux 
as a function of the time. Assuming a sinusoidal flux, which corresponds to a sinu- 
soidal emf. T 2 ahead of the flux, sketch the associated current. 

17- Show from Eq. (10.3) that for a sinusoidal variation of flux the eddy-current 
losses per unit voliune in a medium are proportional to the square of the frequency 
and inversely proportional to the resistivity. What can be said of the total losses as 
a function of the geometry? 

18. Show’ that the magnetic scalar potential 11 [Eq. (11.4)] due to a long thin bar 
uniformly magnetized in the direction of its length reduces to 



at distances great in comparison with its cross-sectional dimensions. Here mt is 
the moment per unit length, and ri and ft are the distances from the ends of the bar 
to the point at which the potential is Q. (Compare with the potential due to two 
equal and opposite point charges.) 

19. Show that to terms of the order of l>/r* the potential due to such a magnet 
near its axis is 


Calculate the force between two colinear magnets to this approximation. 

20. Show that to this approximation Eq. (11.15) for the magnetometer becomes 


fit 



sin 9i — sin 


where I has been eliminated by making two measurements of namely^ Si and for 
two podtiona of the magnet m at distances ri and rs from the auzili^ suspended 
magnet. (This correction is generally necessary since r/Z is seldom greater than about 
10 for deflections that can be measured with acceptable accuracy.) 

21. Find the values of the magnetic induelaon both inside and outside of a long 
cylinder of a simple substance of radius a and permeability /x placed in a previoudy 
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uniform field having a value Ho at a great diptaiu'e The axis of the cylinder is 
normal to Ho, 

22. Referring to Sec. 9.6 show that the self-inductance of a circular loop of wire of 
permeability ju is /ioif^log ~ “ 2 4* where i? is the radius of the loop and r is the 
radius of the wire. 

23. Show that the boxmdary conditions which obtain at a surface separating two 
magnetic materials 1 and 2 may be written in terms of tlie vector potcuitia! as 

n • (Ai - As) =0, Ai - A- = m, >: n 

where n is a unit vector normal to the bounding surface and m. i^ the magnetic 
moment per unit surface area. 

24. In the modification of the molecular beam apparatus used bx’ Rabi the section 
through the pole pieces is not that shown in Fig, 10.16 but resembles that shown in 


Section ih rough ihe 
beam of molecules 



the accompanying figure. Assuming that the segments of cylinders forming the pole 
pieces are magnetic equipotentials, show that the y and z components of the field 
between them are given by 


Eu 



and 


Hz = 


2tV rj 




d + y\ 
fi ) 


where n and rt are the distances to the points 1 and 2, respectively, determine the 
approximate expr^ons for the components of the gradients of the components of H 
on the assumption that is negligible in comparison with unity. Show that 
dEx/dz is approximately constant for z ^ 1.2d and 0,7d > y > — 0.7d and that the 
other components of the gradients are small in this region. 



CHAPTER XII 

ELECTROMAGNETIC MACHINERT 

12,1. Introductioii. — The most important practical application of 
^ectricity is the transportation of energy from one point to another. 
The primary source of the energy is the heat of the sun. By evaporation 
and precipitation surface water is given gravitational potential energy 
which may be converted into kinetic ene:^ of rotation by means of 
hydraulic turbines. Also the biochemical processes induced by the 
sun’s radiation produce fuel which may be used for running steam or 
mercury engines. These prime movers may in turn run electric genera- 
tors which produce a large electromotive force and have a low internal 
resistance. They convert a large fraction of the mechanical energy into 
an electrical form in which it may be transported over wires to a distant 
point. There it may be reconverted into mechanical energy by a motor. 
Thus energy or power produced at one point may be distributed elec- 
trically and made available at a number of distant points. This is 
the most important economic function of electricity. Electrical engineer- 
ing is the science dealing with the production, distribution, and recon- 
version of electric power. It is a vast and technical subject, but the 
fundamental principles upon which it is based have already been deveb- 
oped in the preceding chapters. The application of these principles to 
representative types of electrical machineiy will here be considered 
briefly from the point of view of the student of electricity rather than 
that of the practicii^ electrical engineer. 

In machineiy of the type under consideration the electromotive 
force is produced by the relative motion of a conductor and a magnetic 
field. Continuous relative motion involves the use of rotating machinery 
and the natural introduction of a periodic time which is related to the 
period of rotation. Except in the case of the homopolar generator 
(in which the magnetic induction is parallel to the aids of rotation), 
the magnetic flux through the rotating member alternately increases 
and decreases cyclically, resulting in an electromotive force that alter- 
nates in the same manner. Thus an alternating current tends to flow 
in coils carried by the rotating member or armature, and if th^ are 
connected directly to the external circuit, an alternating current toids 
to flow in it. This type of machine is baown as an aJternaiing-current 
generator. However, the sense of connection of the annatore coUs and 
external circuit may be reversed at the proper time by means of an 
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automatic smtch, known as a commutator, that is carried by the rotating 
member. In this way a unidirectional current of es.sentially constant 
magnitude may be produced. Such a machine is known as a direct- 
current generator. 

Both alternating and direct currents are widely u.-^ed for the trans- 
mission of pow'er. Each system has its advantages and disadvantages. 
The difficulties associated with commutation are avoided in the alter- 
nating-current generator, but it is not .self e.xciting or self-regulating. 
Direct-current motors also require a commutator and hence are in 
general of greater complexity than alteniating-curren’ motor.s, hut the 
former have numerous advantages a-ssociated with greater flexibility 
in speed and torque control. It is in the distribution of power that the 
greatest difference exists between the two systems. In the first place, 
it is more efficient to transmit power at high voltages. The power 
transmitted, P, is Vi, and the joule loss in the lines is i-H. where R is 
the transmission-line resistance. The ratio of the power lost to that 
delivered is thus iR/V = PR/Y-, which decreases as T’ increases. 
However, it is not convenient to reconvert electrical into mechanical 
power at high voltages. In the direct-current system the conversion 
requires the use of rotating machinerj' or electronic equipment whereas 
the transformer (Sec. 12.6) performs this function more efficiently 
and more economically in the alternating-current system. Thus the 
latter system has a distinct advantage from this point of view. How- 
ever, the fact that the potential and current waves are not in general 
in phase leads to greater transmission losses than in the case of direct 
currents. The power delivered is Y,i, cos a, where F* and i, are the 
effective values of the potential difference and current, respectively, 
and a is the phase angle (Sec. 5.5), whereas the line loss is i^R, which 
does not involve the power factor (cos a). As the power factor is always 
less than unity, the fractional losses are greater than in the case of direct 
current. There are other technical difficulties associated with alter- 
nating-current distribution, but the ease of voltage transformation makes 
it distinctly superior for long-distance power transmission at present. 

12.2. The Direct-current Generator. — ^The magnetic field in which 
the armature rotates is produced by an electromagnet, the winding of 
which is known as the field. Consider for amplicity that a region of 
uniform magnetic induction is produced in this way and that a frame 
of copper wire is rigidly attached to an axle perpendicular to B, as 
indicated in Fig. 12.1. The sides of length I are in the plane of the axle 
and parallel to it. The cross members of the frame which are of length d 
may be considered to lie outside the magnetic field as they do not play 
any part in the induction of the electromotive force. One of these 
terminal members is severed and the two ends are connected to the two 
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commutator segments that are insulated from one another and pass 
under the carbon brushes as the axle rotates. The most direct analysis 
of the action of the relative motion of the conductor and the magnetic 
induction is from the general force equation, Eq. (9.6). If no external 
electric field is present, the force on a conduction electron in the copper 
frame is eu X B, where e is the electronic charge and u is the velocity 
of the frame carrying the electrons. The force per unit charge, or 
induced electric field, is thus 

E = u X B 

This field has no component parallel to the frame in the cross members 
even if they are in the field, but the field in the sides of length i! is + uB sin 6, 



where 8 is the angle between the normal to the plane of the frame and 
the induction B. These fields are in opposite directions but in the same 
sense regarding the frame as a circuit, as indicated in the figure. Thus 
the integral of the electric field around the single-turn circuit, which is 
the electromotive force induced in it, is twice the product of E and Z, or 

6 = 2Blu an 0 (12.1) 

This may be written alternatively in terms of the angular velocity 
of rotation, a = 2u/d, or the frequency, v = w/2jr, and the maximum 
flux, 4>„ = Bdl 

S = sin 8 = 2Tv4)m sin 8 (12.10 

Since the circuit is a rigid one, except for the commutator which 
lies outside the field, it may also be considered from the point of view of 
Eq. (10.8). Int^ratu^ the curl of E over the surface of the frame is 
equivalent by Stokes’s theorem to the line integral of E around the frame 
which is the induced electromotive force. As the integral of B over the 
surface of the frame is the normal flux through the coil, the induced 
emf. is the total rate of decrease of normal flux throu^ the circuit. 
From the figure the normal flux through the circuit is Bdl cos 8, where 
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g = — = sin 9 = sin 9 « 

at 

n agreement with Eq. (12.1'). 

The magnetic flux in which the armature rotates is produced by a 
current if flowing through the field coils which are wound on the pole 
pieces marked N and S in the figures. If there are m turns in the field, 
the magnetomotive force is mif and the flux is given by <^> = mif/(Rj 
sphere 61 is the reluctance of the magnetic circuit. The frame of the 
machine, which is of iron or steel, provides a low-reluctance path for the 
dux, as shovm in Fig. 12.7, except for the region in which the armature 
rotates. The reluctance of this gap is reduced by winding the armature 
on a steel drum with only a small clearance between it and the shaped 

\/n£/ucec/ 

©i e/ecMc 
^f/e/c/ouf 

B ^ ^ [induced 
©■{ efecfnc 
field in 






K ©je,e, 6,0, 


1 \ 



Fig, 12.2. — Induced electric field in the conductors of a drum armature. 

pole pieces, as shown in Fig. 12.2. As this also rotates in the magnetic 
field, currents tend to flow in it parallel to the sides I of the armature. 
Hence this drum is built up of thin disk-shaped steel laminations which 
present a high resistance to axial current flow and minimize the eddy- 
current losses. The armature windings are recessed in slots on the 
surface of this drum. 

It is evident from Eq. (12.1) that the potential difference between 
the brushes of Fig. 12.1 varies sinusoidally except for the periodic reversal 
by the commutator. Thus, although the emf. applied to the external 
circuit is unidirectional, it fluctuates between 0 and the maximum value 
This fluctuation is reduced and the surface of the rotating drum 
is used more efliciently if a number of overlapping coils are disposed 
around the surface of the drum much as yam is wound on a ball. A 
posable disposition of the windings in a six-coil armature are indicated 
in Pig. 12.6. The connections to the commutator which contains six 
segments are shown in Fig. 12.4. Since the connections between the 
armature and the external circuit are shifted by the commutator six 
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times per revolution instead of twice as in the case of the ^gle frame, 
the angular motion of any one coil when connected to the external 



Vb 

— >.t 

Fig. 12.3. — Brush potentials of simple direct-current generators, (a) Brush potential 
due to single coil of Fig. 12.1; (6) bri)^ potential due to six-aegment commutator of 
Fig. 12.4. 


circuit is only t/3. If this occurs about the maximum of the siae func- 
tion, the maximum fluctuation of the emf. is only 14 per cent. If the 

number of coils is increased, the fluctua- 
tion of the emf. is still further reduced. 

Figure 12.2 represents schematically 
a section through such an armature. 
Assume for amplicity that the winding 
consists of a very great number of turns 
and that n» is the number connected in 
series between the brushes per unit an^e 
Fig. 12.4. — Drum-armature commu- arouud the armature. The emf. induced 
tator connections. turns in the angular interval d0 is 

sin S dO by Eq. (12.1') and the total emf. is given by 




8 = 2nsM^« 


The total number of series turns, 
which will be written n, is 2mi and 
the emf. may be written in terms 
of the frequency of rotation as 

8 =» 2nri)»* ( 12 . 2 ) 

The circuits through the armature 
between the brushes are indicated 
more clearly in Rg. 12.5. The m- 
dividual coils are here shown un- 
wrapped from the drum and laid o 


= ngia^m (cos 



Fig. 12,5. — Developed diajgram of the 
artoature of Fig. 12,4 idiowing path under 
poles and instantaneous eznfs. and brush 
positions. 

it an the order in which they occur. 


* The average emf. in the ease of a finite number of coils is also given by this 
espreesion. 
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The hatched path across them is that traversed by the magnetic flux. It 
is thus seen that there are two circuits in parallel through the armature. 
As the drum rotates, the coils in the figure occupy cyclically the successive 
positions in relation to the poles and brushes. The brushes are so dis- 
posed that the potential between them is a maximum, which implies 
that the hne joining them is parallel to the induction B. From the 
nature of the sine function the rate of change of the potential between 
coils and hence between commutator segments is least where the potential 
difference is a maximum. Thus, though the brushes short-circuit adja- 
cent commutator segments, the emf. thus short-circuited is a minimum 
and little sparking occurs for the correct adjustment. 

Small generators are generally of the two-pole t3rpe indicated in the 
accompanying figures. Larger generators, however, have four or six 
poles and the armature windings may be more complex. For a detailed 
discussion of direct-current machinery the 
reader is referred to the technical litera- 
ture.^ The induced emf. is given by^ Eq. 

(12.2) and is constant if the speed of 
rotation and the flux remain constant. 

The frequency of rotation is generally lim- 
ited by mechanical factors to some value 
between 10 and 60 r.p.s. and the induction 
is limited to about 1 weber per square meter 
by the properties of the iron or steel used 
in the magnetic circuit. The maximum 
potential developed is further limited by 
the commutator and insulation. The power put into the generator 
is, of course, the product of the torque T and the angular velocity 
63, and the useful output is the product of the brush potential V 
and the current i. The iron, copper, and frictional losses account for 
the difference. The current that can be delivered is limited by a number 
of factors which depend principally on the heat developed within the 
machine and the electromagnetic reaction of the armature. Conservative 
practice is to limit the product of the current and number of conductors 
per centimeter of the armature periphery to about 100 for small machines, 
though this may be increased by a factor of 2 or 3 for very large generators. 

The effect of the current flowing in the armature is indicated in Figs. 
12.6 and 12.7. From the sense of flow of this current it is evident that 
it gives rise to a magnetic field at right angles to the principal induction 



Fig. 12.6. — Rear view of drum 
armature showing directions of 
armature currents and magnetic 
induction, Jl, due to them. 


^Cbeedy, “Theory and Design of Electrical Machinery,'' Sir Isaac Pitman & 
Sons, Ltd., London, 1925; Gray, “Electrical Machine Design," McGraw-Hiil Book 
Company, Inc., New York, 1926; Slichtbb, “Principles of Design of Electrical 
Machinery,” John Wiley & ^ns, Inc,, New York, 1926, 
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if the line joining the brashes is parallel to This induced induction 
is indicated by the arrow A in Fig. 12.6. The resultant induction is 
then in the direction C. The fact that the brushes are no longer in line 
with the induction causes a greater voltage across the commutator 
segments under the brushes, which results in sparking and incident 
losses. One method of correcting this is to rotate the brashes through 
a small angle in the direction of the armature rotation until the line 
joining them is parallel to the resultant induction. This arrangement 
is shown at the left in Fig. 12.7, but it is evident that the induced induc- 
tion then has a component tending to reduce the total flux and the 
adjustment is strictly correct for only one value of the armature current. 
A still more important difliculty associated with commutation is that 
caused by the sudden reversal of the sense of current flow in the coils 


Infer pole 

i A 



Inferpo/e 


M (b) 

Fig. 12.7. — Armature reaction and its compensation, (a) Rotation of brushes to com- 
pensate armature reaction j (6) interpoles. 

being commutated. Owing to the self-inductance of the circuit, an 
opposing emf. is induced which causes sparking at the brushes. T his 
difficulty can be minimized by the introduction of one or more interpoles, 
as shown at the right in Fig. 12.7. These coils generally carry the arma- 
ture current and are wound in such a sense as to induce an emf. in the 
coils being commutated that opposes the emf. induced by the changing 
current in these coils. The introduction of these poles obviously reduces 
the reluctance presented to the magnetomotive force of the armature 
and hence the windings on them must produce a considerably greater 
reverse flux than would be necessary in their absence. 

Since the open-circuit brush voltage is proportional to the flux by 
Eq. (12.2), its dependence on the field current is given essentially by the 
reluctance of the magnetic circuit. At low flux densities the reluctance 
is largely that of the air gap, but as the flux density increases, the reluc- 
tance of the iron path becomes of more importance and the relation 
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between the brush voltage and field current resembles the magnetization 
cur^^e. A typical curve gi\ing the relation between these quantities 
is shown in Fig. 12.8. Owing to the residual or remanent magnetization 
of the iron circuit, the cur\^e does not pass through the origin and o'^'ing 
to hysteresis there is a small difference between the curves, depending 



on whether the current is increasing or decreasing. However, to a 
first approximation this difference can be neglected and the relation 
between Fo and if may be taken as single-valued. Though the residual 
magnetization is small, it is of great importance if the current generated 
by the armature is used to excite the field. For in this case the generator 
begins to operate on this remanent induction and its direction determines 
the polarity of the machine. 



If the emf. generated by the armature is used to produce the field 
current, the machine is said to be self-excited. The field coils may be 
either in shunt across the brushes or in series with them and the load, 
or part of the field may be obtained in each way. In the latter case the 
machine is said to be compound. The voltage characteristic of the shunt 
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generator is illustrated in Fig. 12.9. The cun’es at the left indicate 
its graphical derivation. The curve marked T^'o is the open-circuit brush 
voltage as a function of the field current. Since the field current is 
proportional to the actual potential difference between the brushes, V, 
the latter is given by the straight line T' = R/i/. The difference between 
these potentials T’o and V causes the total current ii -H if to flow through 
the amtature of resistance Ra. Thus if + ii = (Vo ~ V)/Ra and 
this total current is obtained from the difference of the two potentials 
at each point and indicated by the upper dashed curves of the figure. 
Finally the line current ii is obtained by subtracting the abscissa from 
each point of the curve. From these curves the resulting values of 
V and ii are plotted at the right. This is essentially the voltage char- 
acteristic of the machine. The only difference between this curve and 
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Fig. 12.10. — Regulation curves of series and compound generators. 


those of Chap. V is that the potential is reckoned positive in the opposite 
sense, for this machine generates electrical power whereas the devices 
previously considered consume it. The lower portion of the curve 
having a negative slope is unstable and only the upper portion of the 
curve is traversed in practice. From this curve it is evident that the 
potential difference applied to the circuit terminals falls as the current 
rises, Ic., as the load on the generator increases. 

A series generator is indicated schematically at the left in Fig. 12,10. 
In this t 3 rpe of machine F = Fo — {Ra + Rf)% where the second term 
represents the iR drop in the generator. There is, of course, the drop 
in voltage due to the armature reaction in both t 3 Tpes, and this is indicated 
explicitly in the series figure. It is evident that the series machine has a 
rising characteristic, Ic., the terminal voltage increa^s with the load. 
The seri^ generator is little used, but the rising characteristic associated 
with the series field is made use of to reduce the change in output voltage 
with load in the compound generator. In this machine part of the field 
is obtained, by a series coil, as indicated in Fig. 12.10. The shape of 
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the resultant characteristic depends on the proportion of the field obtained 
in the two ways. By a suitable choice the output voltage may be kept 
practically constant over a large fraction of the rated power output. 

The Homopolar Generator . — If the disposition of the magnetic field 
and rotating member is such that the induction approaches the armature 
axially, a direct-current generator can be constructed without the use of a 
commutator. Such a machine is knoA^m as a homopolar generator. One 
tjrpe, which resembles the Faraday disk or Lorenz apparatus (Sec. 
10.4), is indicated schematically in Fig. 12.11. An iron or steel cylinder 
is cut ill half and a circular channel is milled in each of the opposing 
faces to contain the coils for producing the magnetic field. A disk is 
then mounted on a shaft that passes axially through the cylindrical 
block. The disk is made of steel to reduce 
the reluctance of the magnetic path and the 
shaft is mounted in bearings so that it may 
be rotated rapidly in the field. One electrical 
terminal is the shaft itself and the other is 
a sliding contact on the periphery of the disk. 

Owing to the high peripheral speed of the 
disk it is difficult to realize a satisfactory 
low-resistance contact to the external cir- 
cuit. The return flux crosses the stationary 
lead from this contact and since there is no 
relative motion at this point, it contnbutes -homopolar'’ generator or motor, 
nothing to the emf. of the circuit. 

Since the portion of the circuit on one side of this contact moves 
relative to the flux and that on the other side is stationary, the circuit 
cannot be analyzed as a rigid one from Eq. (10.8). However, the general 
force equation [Eq. (9.6)] can be applied directly, yielding an induced 
electric field at any point in the disk equal to u X B, where u is the 
velocity of the disk at the point and B is the induction. If q is the 
vector angular velocity, u == <*> X r, where r is the radius vector from 
the axis. By the vector identity 

E = u X B = —B X (o) X r) = r(6> • B) -* <i)(r • B) — r(6) * B) = rcoB 

since and B are parallel. The total emf. between the axis and peri- 
phery is then 

8 = J 0 **® ' ^ ~ |caB(r^)o = = tq^Bv = v4> 

where v is the frequency of rotation and <#> is the total normal flux through 
the disk of radius a. Since cannot easily exceed a fraction of a weber 
and V is limited by mechanical considerations to about 50 r.p.s., the 
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emf. that can be generated in this way is only of the order of 10 to 
30 volts. However, within this limitation such a generator performs 
very satisfactorily. 

12.3. The Direct-current Motor.— A rotating machine for the recon- 
version of electrical power back into the mechanical form is called a 
motor. It is essentially the same type of machine as the electric generator 
but reversed in function. Any of the types of generators that have been 
discussed in the preceding section can be run backward and used as 
motors with only minor alterations. Electrical power is supplied to 
the terminals and mechanical power is obtained from the shaft. An 
instance of the type of alteration that may have to be made is that which 
corrects for the armature reaction. As the current flows through the 
armature of a motor in the opposite sense to that in a generator armature 
for the same direction of rotation (by Lenz^s law), the armature reaction 
is in the opposite direction and the brushes must be shifted oppositely 
to the rotation to avoid sparking. 

Consider the ordinary type of drum armature machine that was 
discussed at some length in the preceding section. If the armature is 
rotating at the frequency v, the emf. generated is given by Eq. (12.2) 
as 2nv4>m- If a current i is sent through the armature in opposition to 
this emf., the electrical forces do work at the rate i7 = 2mV^« which is 
( onverted into mechanical power and maintains the rotation against 
an opposing torque. If this torque is T, the rate of generation of mechan- 
ical power is Tw = 2tvT. Equating the power in electrical and mechani- 
cal terms and writing the torque explicitly 

T = ^ (12.3) 

T 

Ah an exercise the same equation can be derived directly from the force 
equation applied to the drum armature carrying a current i in the region 
of constant induction B. Of course, the electrical reaction (i.e., the 
back electromotive force) is not quite equal to that applied to the motor, 
for there are some losses which may be considered chiefly as due to the iR 
drop in the windings of the machine. Thus, if V is the potential applied 
to the motor terminals 


y -Vi ^iR 

where Vb is the back emf. and £ is the effective ohmic resdstance of the 
mftfthine. From £q. (12.2) the back emf. is and the equation 

may be written 


V~iR 

2n^» 


V 


(12.4) 
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The second term in the numerator is essentially a small correction term 
for an efficient motor. The fraction of the power delivered to the motor 
that is converted into mechanical power is the efficiency. For small 
motors it is of the order of 75 per cent and for large ones it is as high as 
90 per cent. The ratio of iR to V, which is the fraction of the power 
lost (if i-R represents the total losses), thus lies in the range from 0.1 
to 0.25. 

Equations (12.3) and (12.4) are the basis for the simple discussion 
of motor performance. The torque is directly proportional to the 
current and the flux. The speed, on the other hand, is a linear function 
of the current but decreases as the current increases and is inversely 
proportional to the flux. Assuming the line voltage to be constant, 
the flux is also constant and hence the torque increases linearly with 
the current and the speed decreases linearly. This decrease, however. 



is small and the total power output increases approximately in proportion 
to the current. The shunt motor is essentially separately excited for 
the field coils are directly acrbss the line and hence the current in them 
is to a first approximation independent of that in the armature. The 
variation in speed and torque with line current is shown at the left in 
Fig. 12.12. It is evident that the speed varies little with the load, which 
is proportional to the product vT from no load to well beyond the rated 
output of the machine. Thus this type of motor is particularly suited 
to constant-speed operation. The sense of rotation is unaltered by 
reversing the external terminals but can be changed by reversing either 
the armature or field terminals separately. The speed may be increased 
by reducing which may be accomplished by increasing the resistance 
of a rheostat in series with the field. Increasing the armature current 
decreases the speed somewhat but increases the torque. The double- 
rheostat type of control indicated schematically in Fig. 12.12, which 
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changes the armature and field currents in opposite senses, is seen from 
the equations to jneld approximately the same speed control with a 
smaller change in torque. For starting a motor of this type a series 
resistance should be included in the armature circuit. Owing to the 
mechanical inertia of the rotating parts, the back emf. is not established 
at once, and while the motor is getting up to speed, an excessive current 
would be drawn by the armature windings. The gradual increase of 
current obtained by reducing the resistance in series with the armature 
protects the load from mechanical shock and the distributing system and 
protective devices from electrical surges. 

The series motor, which is indicated at the right in Fig. 12.12, possesses 
entirely different characteristics. In this type the field and armature 
windings are in series as the name implies and hence if and ia are equal 
to one another and to the line current. In the ideal ease in which 
is the total magnetic flux produced by the field and the magnetization 
of the armature current is neglected, where m is the number 

of turns in the field and (51 is the reluctance of the magnetic circuit. 
Substituting this value of 4>m in Eqs. (12.3) and (12.4) and neglecting the 
iR term the speed and torque are given by the following equations: 


F(5l 

2nmi 


and 


T = 




The torque increases parabolically with i instead of linearly as in the 
ease of the shxmt motor, and assuming V to change but little v is inversely 
proportional to i instead of practically constant as in the ease of the 
shunt motor. Eliminating i between these parametric equations, T 
is seen to be proportional to and inversely proportional to t/K Thus, 
when p is small as in starting, a very large torque is developed, but if 
the load is removed so that the torque is small, p tends to become very 
great and the excessive speed developed may damage the machine unless 
it is limited in some way as by a small ^unt field. The high starting 
torque and variable-speed characteristics are particularly suited to 
traction work. Reversal can be accomplished by reversing either the 
armature or field separately but not by reversing the line terminals 
as this leaves the sense of the torque unchanged. At constant torque 
the speed is seen to be proportional to the potential V applied to the 
armature which to a first approximation is equal to that applied to the 
motor terminals. Speed control can be obtained by means of a series 
rheostat which also affords starting protection. 

12.4. The Altemating-ctirreot Generator. — ^The ordinary t3T)e of 
alternating-current generator, or alternator, resembles the direct-current 
generator in the principle of its construction. A magnetic flux is 
produced by a direct current flowing in field coils and the magnetic 
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circuit is as nearly closed as possible to reduce the reluctance of the path. 
However, the details of the armature windings and the connections to 
them are quite different. In the simpler type of machine there is only 
one armature coil per pole pair per phase and the two terminals asso- 
ciated with the phase are connected to two slip rings that are coaxial 
with the shaft if the armature is the rotating member. The generated 
emf. is applied to the external circuit through two stationary brushes 
in contact with the rings. This type of machine is represented sche- 
matically in Fig. 12.13. If « is the number of turns in the coil shown 



in the slots 1 and 1', the emf. generated is given ideally by Eq. (12.1) or 
Eq. (12.10 as 


or 


S = 2nBlu sin 6 
S an 2rvt 


(12.5) 


Thus the potential difference between the brushes when no current 
is drawn is ^ven by this expression which is plotted as a function of 
the time in the upper portion of Fig. 12.14. 

If another coil had been wound on this armature, say in the slots 2 
and 2', and the terminals brought out to another pair of ^p rings, the 
potential difference between these rings would be given by a rimilar 
expresdon, except the characteristic features of the curve would occur 
at a later time equal to one quarter of the period of revolution. This 
means that there would be a phase lag between the two sine curves of 
r/2. The potmitial difference applied to the second set of brushes would 
then be 

Vi = 2mv<l>„ sin -f (12.6) 

Tbis curve is indicated by the dsished wave about the cmitral axis of Fig. 
12.14. Such a machine supplying two sine waves is known as a tieo- 
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phase or quarter-phase generator. If this winding were omitted but 
the slots 3 and 3' and 4 and 4' were wound and these coil terminals 
brought out to two additional slip rings, the three sine waves thus 
generated would be 

Vi = 7o sin 2'^pi 

Fs = 7o sin (2Tpi + ^ 

Fa = Fo sin (^irvt + (12.7) 

where Fo is written for 2Tr7iv<i>m- These are sho'uni in the lower portion 
of Fig. 12.14, and the machine with these three endings is known as a 



Three phase 

Fig. 12.14.^ — One-, two-, and tliree-phase alternating-current potential waves. 

three-phase generator. All three types are in use though large modem 
machines are generally of the three-phase type. The rotating-vector 
representations of these potential waves are shown at the left in Fig. 
12.14. If Fo is the length of a vector rotating with an angular velocity w, 
the vector V representing its magnitude and direction at any instant 
would be given by Foe’"‘. The projection of this vector on the 
vertical or imaginary axis is then the imaginary part of V which is Fo sin oi 
or Fo sin 2Tvt. The horizontal lines connecting the pairs of diagrams 
indicate that the sine waves drawn are the projections of the vectors 
on the vertical axis. 

In large machines the relative ptodtions of the field and armature 
are generally reversed. The constant field rotates within stationary 
armature coils carried by the frame of the alternator. In this arrange- 
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ment the stationary iron magnetic circuit upon which the armature 
coils are wound must, of course, be laminated as they are subjected to a 
changing flux which induces eddy currents. The production of a constant 
field requires a direct current for the windings. This is usually supplied 
by a separate generator. As the rotating machine does not supply 
its own field, it lacks the self-regulating feature of the direct-current 
generator, but electrical interconnection and automatic voltage regulation 
may be employed to keep the output voltage maxima approximately 
constant independent of the load. The field current must, of course, 



be brought into the rotating member by means of slip rings. The power 
delivered to the generator is the product of the torque and the angular 
velocity and that converted into a useful electrical form is the product 
of the generated potential and the line current. Of course, the power 
fluctuates throughout the cycle, having an average value of Veie cos a, 
where subscript e indicates the effective value (the maximum value 
divided by V^) and cos a is the power factor which is largely determined 
by the load (see Sec. 5.3). The effective value of the potential is given 
by the preceding equations as or 4.44r^m. The permissible 

power output of the machine is determined principally by the product 
of the current per conductor and the number of conductors per centimeter 
of the armature periphery, i,e., by the current density on the armature 
periphery. This may lie between about 100 for small machines and a 
maximum of about 500 for large ones. 
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The electrical frequency is, of course, equal to the product of the 
frequency of rotation and the number of pole pairs. For the eight-pole 
machine represented in Fig. 12.15 the electrical frequency is 4 p. That 
i<, the machine would hare to rotate 15 times per second or 900 times per 
minute to generate the ordinary commercial 60-eyele frequency. There 
are four coils in series for each phase, one for each pole pair. The three 
separate circuits are distributed equidistantly around the armature 
periphery as indicated in the figure. One quarter of the total emf. is 
generated in each of the four coils of the series set. The wave shape 
depends, of course, on the flux distribution over the air gap between 
field and armature. This is generally controlled by the shape of the 
pole face. An approximately sinusoidal wave is obtained if the pole 
face is an are of a circle such that the gap is approximately twice as 
great at the pole tips as at the center. When a current is drawn from 
the armature, there is of course an armature reaction as in the ease of 
the direct-current machine, though its effects can be minimized by proper 
design. For a further discussion of alternator design reference should 
be made to the technical literature previously cited. 

12.6. The Synchronous Motor. — As in the case of the direct-current 
machines, an alternator can be reversed in function and run as a motor. 
Such a machine is knoT\'n as a synchronous motor, for it rotates at such 
a .speed that its electrical output, considering it as a generator, would be 
of the same frequency as the potential wave actually applied to its ter- 
minals. As in the case of the alternator, it requires direct-current 
excitation to produce the constant ma^etic field. A motor of this type 
has several electrical advantages. As its speed is determined by the 
electrical frequency (being equal to the frequency divided by the number 
of pole pairs) it is "constant independent of the line voltage or load. 
Thus it may be used to run a direct-current generator for obtaining a 
constant output voltage, or any other device that must be run at a 
constant speed. Also the phase angle between the current through 
the machine and the voltage applied to its terminals can be varied by 
varying the direct exciting current that produces the magnetic field. 
For a large value of this exciting current the alternating-current wave 
is in advance of the voltage wave. Thus it acts as a condenser (Sec. 7.6) 
and it may be used to compensate for the inductive reactance that is 
presented by another type of load such as an induction motor. If the 
two machines are run from the same line, the power factor can be made 
lyity with a consequent higher efliciency in the distributing lines. 

If an effective current flows to the motor against an effective 
potential F., the electric power consumed is t,F, cos a. The mechanical 
power produced is Tw and, ne^ecting losses, these are equal. The 
synchronous potential produced by the motor is ^ven by Eq. (12.5); 
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hence the torque developed is 

T = COS a (12.8) 

2V2 

This may be considered vectorially by the aid of Fig. 12.16. Vj is 
the vector representing the generator voltage that is applied to the 
motor. Vm, which is shown at the angle x — j3, 
is the back emf. generated by the revolution of 
the synchronous motor. It is shown in the dia- 
gram somewhat shorter than Yg, though this 
depends on the excitation. The excitation cor- 
responding to the vectors as shown is that which 
would make the output voltage of the motor 
considered as a generator less than the generator 
actually present in the line. The resultant volt- 
age V sends the current i through the armature. 

When there is no load, Yg and Vm are antiparallel 
and the net voltage V is very small. As the 
load is increased, the electrical phase difference 
(t — jS) between the motor and generator changes 
so that the resultant V grows and the requisite power is supplied. The 
locus of V with varying load is evidently a circle of radius Ym about 
the extremity of V, as a center, as shown in the diagram. The imped- 
ance presented by the armature is almost entirely reactive so that the 



senting the alternating potential of the generator is constant and 
the projection of the current vector i on is also constant since 
the speed is invariant and the torque is assumed to remain the 
SMne. Thus the locus of the tip of the current vector is a straight 
line perpendicular to Yg. ii represents a current vector lagging by 


Locus of SI 



a synchronous motor and 
generator (maximum power 
output shown). 
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the phaee angle ai. Vi, which is the net emf. in the circuit, is 
approximately perpendicular to the current vector and proportional 
to it in length. Thus the locus of the tip of this vector is a straight 
line parallel to V,. The vector difference between V and is the back 
eraf. of the motor Vm. If the group of vectors is considered to rotate 
about the origin, Vm should of course be drawn from that point, but 
in the diagram it is displaced so as to complete the triangle in order to 
bring out the relation between the three potential vectors. If V*, is 
less in magnitude than (T'o, + it is evident that the current lags 
behind the generator voltage, as indicated by the vectors with the sub- 
script 1. If, however, Vm is greater in magnitude than this, the current 
leads the generator voltage as indicated by the vectors with the sub- 
script 2. Since the speed is constant, the back emf. of the motor is 
determined by the field strength and hence an increase in the field current 
causes the alternating-current vector to advance 
in phase. 

The strict dependence of the speed of a syn- 
chronous motor on the electrical frequency makes 
it a particularly valuable device for the mechani- 
cal registration or counting of regularly spaced 
electrical impulses. The angular rotation of a 
synchronous motor is directly proportional to the 
Fig. 12.18. — Small hys- total number of current waves that have passed 
through it. Thus, if a constant frequency is 
supplied to the motor, it can be geared to 
actuate an ordinary clock mechanism and register time. The accuracy 
of the clock depends, of course, on the accuracy with which the con- 
stancy of the electrical frequency is maintaiaed. If the electrical 
impulses are generated by the mechanical oscillations of a carefully 
controlled quartz crystal (See. 14.3) and a submultiple frequency is 
selected by means of a multivibrator circuit (Sec. 15.7) to run the syn- 
chronous recorder, the device constitutes a more accurate clock than 
can be constructed mechanically. The ordinary alternating-current 
power lines may also be used to run clocks if the generator frequency is 
carefully controlled. Clock motors require so little power that it is 
not necessary to supply separate field excitation. A permanent magnet 
may be used as the rotating-field member. Alternatively the lag due to 
h 3 rsteresis in the field member or a variation in the reluctance of the flux 
path may be used to produce the torque. Figure 12.18 represents 
schematically a simple motor of the clock type. The alternating current 
flows in the coil wound on the yoke and the wheel tends to take up a 
position in which a pair of protuberances are in line with the armature 
poles. As the armature polarity c h an g es, that of the wheel tends to 
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remain the same owing to the magnetic characteristics of the iron, 
and a repulsion results between the armature poles and the remanent 
poles of the wheel. By the time the next pair of protuberances have 
come under the armature poles the mmf. has risen so that these in turn 
assume the opposite polarity of the armature and are repelled during the 
ensuing half cycle. Thus once the motor is started, it will run in s}!!- 
chronism with the applied potential wave. In common with all other 
synchronous motors it is not self-starting but must be given an initial 
impulse or some other motor principle employed to bring it up to syn- 
chronous speed. The sense of rotation of a single-phase sjmchronous 
motor depends on the direction in w^hich it is started; it will run equally 
well in either sense. Tw’o- and three-phase motors, howwer, are uni- 
directional owing to the sequence of the windings, as will be brought out 
more clearly in the discussion of the 
rotating magnetic field. 

12.6. The Transformer. — Though 
the transformer is not an electro-me- 
chanical machine, it is such an im- 
portant element in alternating-current 
powder circuits that its simple theory 
will be considered at this point. Its 
general theory w’-ill be considered in 
more detail in connection with coupled 
circuits (Sec. 14.1). The most im- 
portant ser\ice performed by the transformer is to change the potential- 
current ratio at wiiich the electric power is delivered, i.e.j the product ieVe 
is unchanged (neglecting losses) but the ratio ie/Ve is altered by the trans- 
former. A typical transformer consists of a closed iron path about which 
are wrapped twm windings of wire called the primary and secondary. Two 
schematic dispositions of the iron core and windings are shown in Fig. 
12.19. The primary is connected to the source of alternating-current 
power and the power output is derived from the secondary terminals. 
The two types showm in the figure perform essentially the same function. 
The core type is better suited to high-voltage circuits as the insulation can 
be accomplished more simply, but there is in general less leakage flux in 
the case of the shell type. That is to say that there is less flux that 
does not follow the iron path and link both coils, ie., the square of the 
mutual inductance between them is more nearly equal to the product 
of the self-inductances (Sec. 9.5). In the actual construction of power 
transformers of the core type the primary and secondary wdndings 
are contiguous and each is wound on both legs of the core. Transformers 
resembling the schematic diagram are, however, occasionally used when 
a large leakage flux is desired. In the ideal transformer that will be 


(a) 

Fig. 12.19. — Schematic representations 
of transformers, (a) Core type; (5) 
shell type. 
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here coBsidcied the leakage flux is negligible and the ohmic resistance 
of the "nindings will also be neglected. 

Consider first that the transformer is a strictly ideal linear device 
and neglect for the moment the presence of the secondary winding. 
If a current ip flows in the primary, it will produce a flux given by 



UpipfiiioA 

I 


( 12 . 9 ) 


where Up is the number of primary turns, ji is the permeability of the 
iron path, A is the core area, and I is its effective length. If ip is a sinu- 
soidal function of the time, <i> be also. This changing flux, of course, 
implies that eddy currents are induced in the iron core, and this must be 
laminated to prevent excessive losses due to these circulating currents. 

. j 

The back emf. induced in the prunary wmdmg is and as ip 

and 4 are assumed to be sinusoidal functions of the time (ip = aiid 
4 = 



This must be equal and opposite to the potential applied to the primary 
if there are no losses. The quantity in brackets is the self-inductance 
of the primary circuit. If now there Ls a secondary winding the emf. 
induced in it is evidently equal by the same argument to —j<an,4, where 
n, is the number of turns in the secondary circuit. From this it is seen 
that the ratio of the secondary to primary emfs. is 


Vp6 Tip 


( 12 . 11 ) 


This is said to be the ratio of transformation. Since by hypothesis the 
losses are n^gible, Vpi, = and the currents are given by 



( 12 . 12 ) 


since V,6 = —V,. The ratio V,/i, is the effective impedance presented 
by the primary which is pven by 



( 12 . 13 ) 


where is the impedance of the secondary drcuit, V,/i,. Thus the 
impedance pr®ented by the load at the primary terminals of the trans- 
former is equal to the actual impedance divided by the square of the 
ratio of tran^onuation. 
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The preceding equations describe the principle features of the ordinary 
power transformer. The potential is increased by the transformer 
in the ratio of transformation and the current is reduced in this ratio. 
By h3q)Othesis there is no change in the product, i.e., no loss of power. 
Vp and V, differ in phase by as do ip and i,; furthermore by 
Eq. (12.13) the power factor of the primary is the same as that of the 
secondary. As the flux linking the primary and secondary circuits is 
the same, the sign of the induced emf. in the secondary is the same as 
that in the primary if the windings are taken in the same sense. This 



(ci> 



Fig. 12.20. — ( a) Circuit of a transformer neglecting resistance and leakage inductance of 
the windings. (5) Vector relations in an ideal transformer. 

choice of sign is particularly obvious if there is a conducting con- 
nection between the two circuits. Thus, if one coil is a continuation 
of the other and one terminal of each winding is common, the emf. 
developed in each would be reckoned positive in the same sense and the 
vectors would be parallel. A transformer of this type that consists 
essentially of a single winding tapped, say, at a fraction / of the turns is 
known as an aviotransformer. If the fraction / of the turns constitutes 
the primary and the secondary is taken from across the entire winding, 
the transformation ratio is 1//. Such a transfonner is frequently used to 
effect a small increase in voltage to compensate for a line drop. 

A well-designed transformer has a very high eflflciency (> 95 per 
cent), but there are two small sources of loss, one associated with the 
core and the other with the windiugs. The core losses are due to hystere- 
sis and eddy currents and may be minimized by choosing a steel having 
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a high resistmty and a hysteresis loop of small area. The losses increase 
with the thickness of the laminations and nith the flux density. The 
flux lags the exciting current that produces it and the effect of the core 
can be represented by a hypothetical resistance and reactance in shunt 
as shown in Fig. 12.20. The vector diagram of the same figure indicates 
the so-called magnetizing current that flows in this circuit. Vp 
represents the potential applied to the primary; the back emf. induced 
in the primary and the emf. induced in the secondary are in the opposite 
direction. If the secondary circuit is open, i' and i, are zero and the 
difference between the applied potential and back emf. is just suflflcient 
to produce the magnetizing current. If the secondary circuit is closed, 
a current i, flow.s in it that is determined in magnitude and phase angle 
by the load. An inductive load resulting in a phase lag a is shown in the 
figure. If the load resistance is varied, the locus of the tip of the second- 
ary current vector is a circle of diameter Fj/AT tangent to Vs at the 
origin. This is evident from Sec. 10.1, for 


i. = 


Yf 

Zl 


or 


. _ 7o. 

nr 


AT 


Os 


Xl 


sin a 


where a is the phase angle and Fo, is the magnitude of the secondary 
potential. This is the equation of the circle referred to.^ The primary 
winding current i' is proportional to i, but in opposition to it. The 
sum of i' and i™ is the primary line current ip, the locus of which with 
changing secondary resistance is evidently also the circle shown. Thus 
the phase lag of the primary current is greater than that of the secondary 
by a small amount due to the magnetizing current. The complete 
theory of the transformer would, of course, include the effects of the 
resistance and leakage inductance of the windings. These would 
result in small additional corrections, but they wiU be considered from 
a different point of view in Sec. 14.1. 

In order to keep the core losses small, as assumed in the preceding 
discussion, the maximum value of the flux density (B) must not be 
allowed to exceed about 1 weber per square meter. When the secondary 
is open, the total flux is produced by the primary current. Writing F* for 
the effective value of the primary potential wave, Eq. (12.10) yields 



= —y=vnpAB„ 

V2 

where A is the core area m square meters. Thus, if 5*, is to be limited 
^ For a more detailed discussion of this type of diagram see Sec. 13.2. 
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to unity, the product UpA must be at least equal to 3.75 X IQ^^Ve for 
a frequency of 60 cycles. For over-all economy and elBciency the core 
area is generally chosen to be from 1 to 1.5 X times the square root 
of the power to be handled. This provides a general criterion for core 
design. The length of the magnetic circuit is, of course, kept as short as 
possible consistent with adequate space for winding and insulation. 
Ve then determines rip and is given by the desired output potential. 
In order to avoid excessive losses in the windings, the current density 
should not be allow-ed to exceed 2 or 3 amp. per sciuare millimeter of 
cross section. 

Transformer Connections , — A number of transformer primaries 
may be connected to the terminals of a phase in either series or parallel. 


Shor/ drcuifed 
coil 



Fig. 12.21. — (a) Tapped autotransformer for voltage alteration. (6) Induction voltage 

regulator 

The secondaries may supply separate circuits or may be connected arbi- 
trarily in series to supply the algebraic sum of the induced potentials. 
The secondaries may also be connected in parallel to increase the current- 
carrying capacity if the output voltages are the same and the proper 
sense of connection is observed, i.c., there must be no difference in the 
potential between terminals connected together. Thus transformer 
units may be connected in various ways in order to provide the desired 
output potential and current capacity. A variable output voltage 
can be obtained from a tapped autotransformer as indicated at the left 
in Fig. 12.21. A disadvantage of this arrangement is that the secondary 
circuit is opened when the switch is changed if two taps are not spanned 
by the arm; if two taps are spanned, a portion of the winding is short- 
circuited. An alternative arrangement for voltage regulation is to wind 
one of the coils on a portion of the core that can be rotated with respect 
to the remainder, as indicated at the right in the figure. The arrange- 
ment resembles a motor superficially and there is, of course, a torque 
between the two coils and the rotating member must be held at the 
desired angular setting. A short-circuited winding is provided at right 
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angles to the shunt coil to reduce the reactance of the series tvinding 
■when the shunt and series windings are in the position of min i mu m, 
mutual inductance. The mutual inductance be'tween the shunt and 
.‘series coils is approximately proportional to cos 0 and hence the output 
potential is equal to the input potential plus njup cos 6. If n, — n^, 
the output potential can be I’aried from zero to twice that of the input as 
cos d changes from —1 through 0 to +1. The losses associated "with 
these devices are very small and the control they afford is greatly superior 
to that of a rheostat. 



Fig. 12.22. — Polyphase line connections, (a) Two phase generator, three-wire power 
distribution. (6) Three-phase generator; (c) three-wire distnbution A; (d) three-wire 
distnbution L. 

In two- and three-phase circuits the phases may be kept entirely 
separate or they may be combined in various ways for convenience or 
economy. Thus the windings of a two-phase generator may be con- 
nected in series and three •wires used for distribution, as shown in Fig. 
12.22. In the case of a three-phase generator the ■windings may all be 
connected in series if the emfs. are all equal and the proper sense of 
connection is observed. This is e^vddent from a consideration of the 
three vectors in Fig. 12.14. The sum of the solid and dashed vector is 
equal and opposite to the dot-dash vector. Thus if the phases are 
connected in the proper sequence, there is no potential difference between 
the last pair of terminals connected. This arrangement is known as 
the A (delta) connection and is indicated at (c) in Fig. 12.22. The three 
junctions are coimected to the three-^wire distribution line. The poten- 
tial difference between any pair of lines is the potential developed by the 
alternator winding. The current flowing in a Ime is the vector difference 
of the winding currents; it is equal in magnitude to VS times the winding 
current as indicated by the transformer diagrams of Fig. 12.23. Alter- 
natively one terminal of each of the three windings may be taken to a 
common point, called the neutral. The free terminals are connected 
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to a three“Wire transmission line, the neutral may or may not be available. 
If the sense of connection of the third phase is properly chosen, the 
phase relation of the emfs. appearing between the lines is that of the 
potential vectors of Fig, 12.14. This is known as the Y connection. 
The line potentials are equal to the vector differences of the winding 
potentials, i.c., \/d times them in magnitude, and the line currents are 
equal to the binding currents. 

Representative three-wire three-phase transformer connections are 
shown in Fig. 12.23. They are of the same nature as the alternator 

Vrp = Vp ^p’Vv! 

Vt 5 =.Vs Its* l-s/ys Vp^'np ^TS"^s/V5 Vp“np % 1x5 = 1$ 



Fig. X 2 . 23 . — Representative tliree-pliase transformer connections. 


winding connections and are given the obvious designations AA, YY, 
and AY. In the first type shown at the left the potentials appearing 
across the transformers are the same as those across the lines, and the 
line currents axe the vector differences of the winding currents, as indi- 
cated in the vector diagram. In consequence the wdndings stand the 
entire potential but carry only about 58 per cent of the line current. If 
one transformer is absent, the other two produce the same potential 
as existed before; thus one of the transformers may fail and be removed 
without completely disabling the system. The subsequent capacity is 
smaller by about 42 per cent, but the fact that the system will operate 
at all is an advantage for this type of connection. The YY connection 
will not operate as a three-phase system if one transformer is removed. 
In this type of coimection the potential across a winding is only 58 per 
cent of the line potential, but each winding carries the line currmt. 
The neutral may be grounded, which is frequently an advantage. The 
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AY connection is often used for transformers that are designed to increase 
the voltage. The neutral is grounded and only 58 per cent of the high 
voltage appears across a transformer winding. If one transformer fails 
in this connection, it may be removed and the neutral used as the third 
line, resulting in the same configuration as in the case of the AA connection 
in which one transformer has failed. 

Transformers can also be used for the interconversion of two- and 
three-phase circuit.^. Two transformers are required in what is known 



Fig. 12.24. — Scott-connected transformers for the interconversion of two- and three- 

phase current. 

as a Scott connection. Each transformer has, say, % primary turns. 
The secondary of one transformer has, say, n, turns and is center- 
tapped; the secondary of the other transformer has V^/2 n, turns. 
The connections are indicated in Fig. 12.24 and the illustrative vector 
diagram is given in the same figure. If Vi is the potential of one of 
the two phases, the potential Fco is evidently nJupVi. Also 

F6« = Fm -h + i^Fi 

z np ji Up 

And since Fi and Fs are t/2 apart in phase, Foj, which is equal in mag- 
nitude but opposite in sign to Via, is a vector equal in magnitude to 
n,/npVi and differing in phase by 2ir/3. In a similar manner F^ is seen 
to be a vector of the same length and differing in phase from the other 
two by 2nr/Z. The circuit is, of course, reversible and can be used to 
transform from three phases to two. 

12.7. The Rotating Magnetic Field and Induction Motor. — ^The mag- 
netic field that is produced by an alternating current flowing in a coil 
of wire may be considered as the sum of two magnetic fields of constant 
magnitude that rotate in opposite senses with the angular velocity of 
the alternating current. Assuming linear media, the field or induction 
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at any point is constant in direction and proportional in magnitude to 
the current producing it. If i is of the form ia cos at. B will be equal 
to Bo cos wt. The cosine function may be ■written in terms of the exponen- 
tial functions as and hence 

B = (12.14) 


The vector e'"' is a unit vector rotating 'nith an angular velocity w 
in the positive sense (counterclockwise) and "with the negative sign 
in the exponent the vector has the opposite sense of rotation. Thus B 
may be considered as the sum of the two vectors of magnitude Bo/2 
rotating in opposite senses. At the center of two circular coils, of the 
same dimensions but perpendicular to one another with a common 
diameter, which carry the current from the two phases of a quarter-phase 
alternator the induction may be considered as a single rotating vector 





<^0 




’^Bo/2 


^Coi/ 




Coi/Z 




(«) (b) Cc) 

Fig. 12.25. — Rotating magnetic fields, (a) Field due to a single-turn coil may be con- 
sidered as two constant fields rotating in opposite senses. (6) Rotating magnetic 
field due to two coils in a two-phase circuit. (c> Rotating magnetic field due to three 
coils in a three-phase circuit. 


of constant magnitude. The geometry is represented in the central 
diagram of Fig. 12.25. The induction due to one coil is pven by Eq. 
(12.14). The induction due to the other is a similar expression but dis- 
placed in phase by the angle jr/2 and in spacial orientation by the same 
amount. Thus it would be written 




= ^(-e'“‘ + 


(12.15) 


since €»*■=—!. By geometry the magnitudes of the vectors are equal 
and on adding Eqs. (12.14) and (12.15) the resultant induction is 

B = (12.16) 

This is seen to be a vector of constant magnitude Bo, rotating -with the 
angular velocity a. The sense of rotation is positive or negative, depend- 
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ing on the sense of winding and relative orientation of the coils. Simi- 
larly, if three coils are disposed as at the right in Fig. 12.25 ana carry 
the current from the mndings of a three-phase alternator, a simple rotat- 
ing magnetic field is produced if the phase and winding sequence is 
correct. In view of the preceding analysis the induction due to the 
three coils can be written down from inspection 

Bi = 

B, . &(,'(-+%) + e-*-) 

i4«- j&r 

Since the sum of the three unit vectors 1, e ^ , and e ^ is zero, the resultant 
induction is 

B = (12.17) 

This is a vector half again as great as that of the preceding case, rotating 
in the same sense with the same angular velocity. 

The interesting property of a rotating magnetic field is that a piece 
of metal placed within it experiences a tendency to rotate with the field. 
The changing induction produces eddy currents that tend to oppose the 
change and their mechanical reaction drags the metal into rotation with 
the field. Problem 14 of Chap. X gives the mean torque experienced 
by a coil which is rotating about a diameter perpendicular to a magnetic 
field. As it is only the relative motion that is important, a stationary 
coil would experience the same torque in a rotating magnetic field. 
If the coil is rotating with an angular velocity u', the relative rotation 
£i) — u', which written a, and called the angular velocity of slip, deter- 
mines the torque. This is seen to vanish at synchronism, «' = o, 
and hencej as there is always a retarding frictional torque, the coil will 
never quite achieve the angular velocity of the rotating field. 

This principle is employed in the construction of the induction motor. 
A three-phase machine is illustrated schematically in Kg. 12.26. The 
field windings are disposed in the proper sequence around the rotor, 
though not in geneihl on salient poles as indicated in the figure. The 
rotor is, of course, of iron to decrease the reluctance of the magnetic 
circuit. In its periphery are imbedded copper bars which are connected 
together by copper rings at the ends. These essentially form a rotating 
secondary circuit. The mechanical reaction of the field, produced by the 
current in them and the imposed rotating field, gives rise to the motor 
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torque. As both the magnetic circuit of the field and rotor are subject 
to a changing induction, they are laminated to reduce eddy-current 
losses. This type of machine is very efficient and simple in construction 
and the starting characteristics are generally good. If the rotor is of 
the wound type in which the armature consists of coils of wire instead 
of copper bars, the speed and torque can be varied. The terminals of 
the windings are brought out through slip rings to external variable 
resistances. It will be seen in the subsequent discussion that a series 
resistance increases the starting torque and decreases the speed. The 
use of this device is generally limited to starting, for the presence of 
resistance in the armature decreases the efficiency. The single-phase 




Fig. 12.26. — Rotation of a conducting cylinder in a rotating magnetic field (schematic 

induction motor). 

induction motor is relatively inefficient and this type of construction is 
limited to small machines. If there is but a single field winding, the 
motor is evidently not self-starting as the magnetic field consists of 
two equal vectors rotating in opposite directions. However, if the 
rotor is given an initial impulse, a steady torque will be developed in 
that sense as will be seen in the later discussion. An asymmetry that 
increases the magnitude of one of the rotating vectors at the expense 
of the other and hence produces a net tendency to rotate in one direction, 
can be produced by an auxiliary winding in series with a resistance or 
condenser which alters the phase of the current. Alternatively in very 
small motors a closed winding may be placed over a fraction of each pole 
face, accomplishing the same result. 

The general principles of operation of an induction motor may be 
derived quite simply on the baas of certain radical simplifying assump- 
tions. Consider that the rotor is a hollow copper drum mounted in 
axial bearings and that the magnetic induction is uniform throughout 
it and rotates with a uniform angular velocity oj. Assume for purposes 
of analysis that the drum is composed of a large number of rectangular 
frames disposed at successive angular increments about the axis much 
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as in the ease of the windings of the armature of a direct-current machine. 
Let the current flowing per unit angle in the sides of the drum be ie, 
where the angle B is measured from the direction of the magnetic induction 
B which is, of course, continually rotating. The flux through this frame 
at the angle 6 is the flux due to the field, <f>m sin 8, plus that due to the 
currents in the other frames composing the drum. Assume for simplicity 
that the coefficient of mutual inductance between two frames varies 
as the cosine of the angle between them, which is approximately correct. 
Writing L for the coefficient of self-inductance of a single frame, the flux 
through the frame at an angle 6 with B due to the current ia da flowing 
in a frame at an angle a with B is Lia cos (6 — a)da. Thus the total 
flux through the frame at an angle 8 is 


ia COS (d 


The emf. induced in the frame is 


which is times dd/dL If 


the field rotates wdth the angular velocity w and the drum with an 
angular velocity = w' — co = —a)„w"herecos is the angular velocity 

of slip. Thus the induced emf. is equal to ojs d(j>0/d6j which is also equal 
to the current is times the resistance E of the frame, or 


Se = Rie = cos S — LwaJ ^ a sin {d — a)da (12.18) 

“2 

This is an integral equation for Assume a solution 

ie - cos {e + /5) (12.19) 

Inserting this expression as ia = im cos {a + in the last term and 

performing the integration yields — sin (0 + iS). Substituting 

the value of ie on the left of the equality sign also and expanding the 
trigonometric sums 


cos 18 cos ^ “ Ri^ sin sin 8 = 


TT 

cos B — cos i3 sin 8 


If this equation is to be true for all values of B, the coefficients of the 
sine and cosine functions of 6 on the two sides must be equal, which 
yields the two conditions detemDuning and ^ as 
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The torque on a frame at an angle B vdth the flux and carrying a current 
iedB is cos B ie dd. Thus from Eqs. (12.19) and (12.20) the torque 
on the entire rotor is given by 


T = 


cos 6 ie dd 


= cos 9 cos (9 + 0) d9 


. • 1 

= 4>mim2 COS P 
T<t>l03,R 


2[R^- + {iw,T/2)=] 

This expression is plotted as a function of in Fig. 12.27. When 
the rotor is at rest, o)' = 0 and o)s = w. The torque is not large, but 
it is in the sense of co. As oj' increases, 
the denominator decreases more rap- 
idly than the numerator and the 
torque increases; thus in the case Torque 
of a single-phase machine a net 
torque develops in the sense of initial 
rotation. The torque reaches a maxi* 
mum when 

tL 





0 

Fig. 12.27. — Torque on the armature 
of an induction motor as a function of the 
(12.22) speed. 


as may be seen by differentiation of Eq. (12.21). Since ws is large at 
starting, the starting torque is increased by increasing the rotor resistance. 
This may be accomplished for a wound rotor by a series resist- 
ance which is cut out when the machine gains speed. In practice 
the machine is used over the portion of the curve to the right of the 
maximum where the slip is small. Here the second term in the denomina- 
tor is negligible to a first approximation and the torque is given by 
T = 7r^^63«/2i£. Thus the torque is proportional to the slip and inversely 


proportional to the rotor resistance. 



^ ^ the speed of rota- 


tion decreases with increased load, but only slightly if jR is small. In 
practice the angular velocity of slip is only a few radians per second and 
the motor rotates at almost the s 3 mehronous speed. 

Alternatively the induction motor can be considered as a rotary 
transformer with a mechanical output, which it essentially is. The losses 
in general are not negligible, though they are exaggerated for purpose 
of clarity in the vector diagram of Fig. 12,28. When the motor is run- 
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_i£i 





Magnetizing (a) 
current 


ning freely, tlie effective impedance is very large, the back emf. prac- 
ticaEy equals the applied potential, and the only current flowing is the 
small one producing the magnetization. As the load and hence the slip 
are increased, power is delivered to the rotor secondary and to the load, 
as would be the case if the resistance in the secondary of a transformer 
were decreased. The schematic circuit is indicated at the top in Fig. 
12.28. Linear circuit parameters are assumed. The magnetizing current 
i„ flowing in the dashed circuit accounts for the core losses. The effective 

ohmic losses in the primary and 
secondary circuits occur in the 
lumped resistance B, and X repre- 
sents the effective leakage react- 
ance. These are in general small in 
comparison with the load resistance 
Bi. The power consumption in this 
represents the mechanical power 
delivered by the motor. 

The accompanying vector dia- 
gram illustrates the analysis of this 
circuit. The vector represents 
the applied potential and <t>, which 
is the magnetic flux, lags in phase 
by t / 2 . im, which is small and 
leads the flux by a small angle, is the 
approximately constant magnetiz- 
/ ing current flowii^ throng the 

shunt circuit. The phase and mag- 
nitude of the current z'are deter- 

, Schematic circuit of an ““^d by B, Bt, and X As was 
(6) Vector diagram of an seen in the transformer discussion 
conmdered as a rotating j2.6, the locus of the tip 

of the vector i' as the circuit resist- 
ance is varied is a circle of diameter F/X, as indicated in the figure. The 
distance AO of the figure is equal to VJ2X. The total current i is 
the sum of and its locus is, of course, the same circle, and the 
cosine of the angle between % and F is the power factor of the motor. 
The product of F and the projection of i upon it is the total power 
consumed by the motor and the product of F and the projection of 
upon it is the power consumed exduave of the magnetizing losses, i.e., 
the power delivered to the series circuit of .B, Bi, and X. 

The data for the construction of the drde diagram can be obtained 
by calculation from the dedgn or by measuring the irugnitude and phase 
angle of the current at no load and irith the rotor damped. In the latter 



Locus of {and x 
with varying 
load R> 


Fro. 12.28.— 
induction, motor, 
induction motor 
transformer. 
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measurement the line voltage is reduced till the motor draws a normal 
current; the actual stalled current that would be drawn is obtained 
by multiplying by the appropriate ratio. These measurements give, say, 
the currents = ioA and Iqf. The vector Iaf is then a chord of the 
circle. Thus, if the perpendicular bisector is erected, its intersection 
with the line through A parallel to ^ is the center of the circle. The 
product of V and (bf is the power delivered to the stalled motor, z.c., 
to the resistance R. If the ratio of the primary resistance to the second- 
ary resistance is DE/EF, the product ibe and T" is the stalled power 
delivered as heat to the primary and is the same quantity for the 
secondary. The proportion of R associated with the primary and 
secondary must be determined by a separate measurement if the losses 
are to be attributed to the different circuits. Since the same current 
flows through all the resistances, R which is the sum of the primary and 
secondary resistances and Ri the load, the power delivered to each is 
proportional to that resistance. Thus the power dissipation in the 
separate resistances can be determined graphically for any arbitrary 
current, say, that corresponding to the point P on the circle. Visp is 
the powder delivered to the load, f.c., the product To)', w^here T is the 
torque and oj' is the angular velocity of rotation. Vies is the heating 
loss in the secondary and VtEc is the heating loss in the primary. Vijn 
is the core loss. The efficiency is the ratio of the lengths BP and JP. 
The maximum output occurs for the maximum value of zbp along the 
circle. Evidently the point on the circle corresponding to the maximum 
output is determined by the point of tangency of a line parallel to AF. 
The point P chosen in the diagram corresponds to the maximum output. 

It should also be mentioned that it is possible to operate the direct-current com- 
mutator type of motor on an alternating-current line. It was seen in the discussion 
of this type of motor that the torque is in the same direction for either sense of the 
applied potential. Hence the torque continues in the same direction for both halves 
of the alternating-current wave, and the motor can be operated from an alternating- 
current line. There are certain essential modifications, however, in the design of an 
alternating-current commutator motor. In the first place, both the armature and 
field carry an alternating current and the entire iron path, which includes that through 
the field, must be laminated to reduce eddy-current losses. Furthermore, the self- 
inductance of the armature is very large and its effect must be reduced in some way 
in order that it shall not limit the flow of current through the windings. This is 
generally accomplished by auxiliary field windings that operate on the transformer 
principle. They are disposed physically at right angles to the principal field in the 
manner of the direct-current mterpoles of Fig. 12.7. They may be connected in 
series with the armature in such a sense as to oppose the induction resulting from the 
current in the rotor. This is analogous to two transformer windings connected in 
series in oppomng senses m which case the net self-inductance is negji^ble. Altema^ 
tively the auxiliary windings may form an entirely separate closed circuit as in the 
case of the short-circuited winding on the induction-voltage regulator of Fig. 12.21. 
In this connection they act as a short-circuited transformer secondary. If the 
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impedance of the secondary circuit is vanishingly small, that of the primary (which 
is the armature) is also small by Eq. (12.13) and the desired result is accomplished. 
The commutator type of alternating-current motor generally has a series characteristic 
and is widely used for variable-speed operation. 

Problems 

1. Derive Eq. (12.3; by applying the general force equation [Eq. (9.6)] to a drum 
armature. 

2. The drum armature of a two-pole generator has 12 coils of 20 turns apiece. 
Its effective length is 0.167 m. and its effective radius is 0.05 m. If it rotates in a 
region of uniform induction of 1 weber per square meter at a rate of 1,800 r.p.m., 
show that the emf. induced is 120 volts. Taking the rated current as that which 
gives a product of the current times the number of conductors per centimeter of 
armature periphery- of 125, show that the rated current output is 8.2 amp. and that 
the rated power output is 1 kw. Assuming a 90 per cent eflSciency, what must be 
the horsepower of the machine dri-vung it? 

3. Assume a machine to which the magnetization curve of Fig. 12.8 applies and 
that a current of 0.6 amp. corresponds to an induction of 1 weber per square meter. 
If the reluctance of the magnetic circuit is essentially that of the air gap between the 
field and armature with an effective length of 0.5 cm., show that the field coils must 
have 6,670 turns, 

4. If the resistance of the field coils of the preceding problem is 125 ohms and the 
armature resistance is 1 ohm and the machine is used as a shunt generator, derive 
graphically the output characteristic (output voltage as a function of output current). 
What would be the maximum output of the machine? 

6. A homopolar generator of the type of Fig- 12.11 consists of a steel disk 30 cm. 
in radius rotating at the rate of 3,0(X) r.p.m. Assuming that the field coils have 
1,000 turns and the reluctance of the magnetic circuit is that of the air gap, which is 
effectively 1 cm. long, show that the field coils would have to carry a current of 8 amp. 
in order that the disk may generate an emf. of 14 volts. What is then the flux density 
in the gap? If the disk and contacts have a resistance of 0.098 ohms, show that the 
maximum output is 1 kw. 

6. The homopolar generator of the preceding problem is run as a separately 
excited motor with an induction of 1 weber per square meter. If a potential difference 
of 16.2 volts is applied to the disk contacts and a current of 50 amp. flows through 
them, show that the disk rotates at 2,400 r.p.m. and exerts a torque of 0.23 kg,-m. 
Find the efficiency of the armature circuit. 

7. A 10-hp. direct-current shunt motor of 90 per cent efficiency is connected to a 
240-volt line. If the field current is 1 amp. and the armature resistance is 0.2 ohms, 
show that: power input = 8.3 kw., armature current = 33.5 amp., back emf. = 233.3 
volts. If the speed of rotation is 600 r.p.m., show that the torque exerted is 12.1 kg.-m. 

8. Show that in the case of the motor of the preceding problem a starting resistance 
of 6.95 ohms would have to be inserted in series with the armature in order to limit 
the starting current to its full-load value. What would then be the starting torque? 
If this series resistance is reduced to 1 ohm and the motor operates at the full-load 
torque, show that the speed is reduced to 535 r.p.m. and the efficiency to 80 per cent. 

9. The reluctance of the magnetic circuit of a series motor is 2 X 10^ amp.-tums 
per weber. If the'field has lOO turns and the armature 1,000 and a stalled or starting 
current of 30 amp, flows, show that the torque is 14.6 kg.-m. Assuming a 240-volt 
line and a field resistance of 1 ohm, show that the motor runs at 670 r.p.m. and draws 
a current of 22.8 amp. if it is operatmg at 80 per cent efficiency against half the starting 
torque. What is then the power output of Ihe machine? 
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10. At what frequency must a 24-pole alternator rotate to generate a 60-cycle 
frequency? If the coils of a phase are in series and have 20 turns apiece, show that 
the maximum flux through a coil must achieve the value 0.0343 webers to generate 
an effective emf, of 2,200 volts. 

11. Assuming a sinusoidal distribution of the induction about the peripherj" of 
the armature and a maximum value of 1 weber per square meter, show that the inner 
radius of the armature of the machine of the preceding problem must be about 
0.83 m. if the width of the armature parallel to the shaft is 0.25 m. 

12. Two six-pole alternators on the same shaft have their outputs connected in 
series. If the rotating member of one is 20 mechanical degrees ahead of the other, 
show that the total voltage developed is either the same or vl times as great, depend- 
ing on the sense of the series connection. 

13. The excitation is such that the power factor of a sjmchronous motor is unity. 
Assuming a 10-kw. output and a line voltage of 240, show that the emf, that would be 
generated by the motor nm backward at the same speed is 254 volts if the reactance 
of the windings is 2 ohms at the applied frequency. 

14. A 10-kw. 60-cycle transformer is designed to operate from 2,400 to 120 volts. 
Show that the core area should be about 120 cm.® and if the flux density is not to rise 
above 1 weber per square meter the primary should have 750 turns at this core area. 
Fmd the proper number of secondarj^ turns, assuming negligible losses, and show that 
the total effective conductor cross section of the two windings should be about SO cm.®. 

16. A 10,000-voit generator supplies 100 kw. to a 100-ohm transmission line. 
What must be the transformation ratio of a terminating autotransformer in order to 
bring the output voltage up to that of the generator? Assuming a transformer 
efficiency of 97 per cent, what is the available power output? (Assume unit power 
factor.) Need the entire winding of the auto transformer have the same current- 
carrying capacity? 

16. What must be the turn ratio of an induction-voltage regulator to var}^ the 
output voltage by plus or minus 30 per cent? Plot the input-output voltage ratio 
as a function of the angular settmg of the regulator. 

17. Three equal resistances are connected in A across the terminals cf a three- 
phase line. Show that the heat developed is three times as great as if they were 
connected in Y. If the line potential is 120 volts and the resistances are 10 ohms 
apiece, show that the rate at which heat is developed in the two cases is 4.32 and 
1.44 kw., respectively. 

18. Show that if 51 lamps can be lit to rated brilliance (terminal voltage) when 
connected in A to three-phase mains, only 30 lamps can be lit to the same bnlliance 
when connected in Y. Show that the power consumed in the second case is only 
58 per cent of that in the first. 

19. Show that the total power delivered by a three-phase line to a symmetrical 
load is V'S Veie cos a, where Ve is the effective voltage between lines, u is the effective 
current flowing in them, and a is the phase angle of the load. 

20. Show that the current flowing in each three-phase hne of Scott-connected 

transformers is greater by the ratio than that in each of the t'wo-phase 

lines. It is desired to supply 120-volt three-phase power to a 10-kw, load from a 
2,400-volt two-phase line. Specify the appropriate core areas, numbers of turns, and 
the cross section of the wir^ for the two transformers. 

21. The sense of winding of one of the three coils giving rise to a rotating magnetic 
field is reversed. Show that the r^ulting magnetic field can be considered as the 
alternating field produced by the reversed coil plus a field one-third as great as the 
original one and rotating in the opposite sense. 
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22. A 1 10-volt indoction motor draws a current of 1 amp. at a phase lag of 27r/5 
when running freely. If the rotor were clamped, it would draw a current of 25 amp. 
at the same power factor. Plot the operating circle diagram. Show that the effec- 
tive reactance at the applied frequency is 4 ohms. Show that the maximum output 
is 850 watts. Show that the efficiency and power factor at maximum output are 
73 and 76 per cent, respectively. 



CHAPTER XIII 


SIMPLE CIRCUITS CONTAINING INDUCTANCE, CAPACITANCE, 

AND RESISTANCE 

13.1. Free Oscillations. — Introductory discussions of resistance- 
capacity and resistance-inductance circuits were given in Secs. 7.6 and 
10.1. A more complete analysis has been postponed until the general 
case of a circuit containing all three t 3 rpes of elements could be considered. 
The differential equations for the charge q [Eq. (7.12)] and for the current 
i [Eq. (10.2)] were both first-order linear equations with constant coeffi- 
cients, and hence the solutions were of the same t 3 rpe. [For the general 
solution see Eq. (C.6) of the Appendix.] When, however, the circuit 
contains both capacity and inductance, the differ- 
ential equation for either the charge on the con- 
denser or the current through the circuit is of the y £ 
second order and the physical phenomena repre- ^ 
sented by such an equation are of an entirely 
different type. Consider first the circuit repre- Fig.is.i.— C ircuit con- 

sented by Fig. 13.1. The general circuital law taming inductance, capaei- 
states that the sum of the potential differences resistance, 

between the terminals of all the elements of a circuit (with due regard to 
sign) is equal to 25ero. On applying the law to this circuit 




Differentiation by t shows that i obeys an exactly similar equation, as 
do the separate potentials Fc, Vr, and F&. It is recognized as the differen- 
tial equation of damped simple harmonic motion which is very familiar 
in mechanics. In mechanical motion L represents the reaction per 
unit acceleration (the mass or moment of inertia), B is the retarding 
force per imit velocity, and 1/C is the r^toring force per unit displace- 
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ment. The similarity of the equations implies a superficial similarity 
in the nature of the obsen^ed phenomena. For the same conditions 
determining the two arbitrary constants contained in the solution, 
the charge on the condenser is the same function of the time as is the 
displacement of the mass in a mechanical system. Similarly i cor- 
responds to the velocity and di/dt to the acceleration. Mechanical 
systems of this type such as springs, pendulums, etc,, are familiar and 
the analogy is very useful in tdsualizing the behavior of the general 
L-R-C circuit. The displacement of a galvanometer movement obey\s 
this equation, and one periodic solution [Eq. (10.10)] has already been 
considered in detail. 

This equation [Eq. (C.2)] and its general solutions [Eqs. (C.12), 
(C.13), and fC.lo)] are considered in the Appendix. As an example of 
the application of these to the circuit of Fig. 13.1 consider the particular 
case in which the condenser is initially charged to a potential qo/C and 
a switch in the circuit then closed. If ^ is measured from the closing 
of the switch, q = qo and f = 0 at ^ = 0. In terms of the coefficients 
of Eq. (13.1) the solutions given in the Appendix become 


where 


where 


Q == 

B = 

Q = 
q = 

B' - 



sinh 


4L2 


+ 8 


if 






if 


< 


c 


The first case is the aperiodic solution for which there is only one maxi- 
mum value of q which occurs at the origin (i = 0). The hyperbolic 
sine function approaches one-half the exponential function for large 
values of the argument; hence after a certain time g decreases approxi- 
mately exponentially. The current in the circuit can be obtained by 
taking the derivative of g with respect to t. Its maxiTmim occurs after 
t = 0, and later it also decreases exponentially. The second case is the 
limiting one of critical damping. It is also approximately exponential 
for sufficiently great times. The rate of decrease of g is greater than 
for any of the aperiodic cases. The third case represents the periodic 
type of solution in which g is given by a sine function with an expo- 
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nentially decreasing amplitude. This is the type of solution that was 
discussed for the galvanometer movement in Sec. 10.5. The charge 
on the condenser is plotted as a function of t for the three cases in Fig. 
13.2. Representative values of the parameters are assumed and the 
nature of the variation of the current with the time is also indicated. 



Fig. 13.2. — Discharge of a 1 microfarad condenser through a 1 henry inductance for three 

circuit resistances. 

The periodic case is the one of greatest interest in general and it 
presents certain features which have not been previously encountered 
in the discussion of circuit theory. In the limiting case of a negligible 
resistance the charge on the condenser is given by 

g = go sin (^o>Qt + - go cos wof 

where coo is written for 1/vXC, and the current is given by 

i = io sin coot 

where io == — coogo. These quantities are both periodic with a period 
To = 2r/coo and they are x/2 out of phase. The energy of the system 
is that which was originally put into the condenser, namely, Igi/C. 
Since both the capacity and inductance are assumed resistanceless, no 
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energy is dissipated and the sum of the electrical energy in the con- 
denser and the magnetic energy in the inductance is constant, i.e., 


1 2 ! -L. i r,j2 = 1 2 I = -Lin 
2C^ 2^ 2 C 2 ^ “ 


This may also be seen by forming the equation from the previous expres- 
sions for i and q. The general case in which resistance is present is a 
little more involved. Both q and i are periodic with the period r = 2 t/co, 


where w is written for 



w'hich is the coefficient of t in the 


argument of the sine function. It is seen from this that the period t 
is greater than the free period ro. The ratio of successive maxima of 

Rt 


either function, which occur at the interval r, are seen to be e The 
exponent without the minus sign is known as the logarithmic decrement 
5; thus 6 = RtI2L. 

It is very convenient in much of the subsequent discussion to intro- 
duce a quantity Q w'hich is a figure of merit for an oscillatory circuit. 
It is defined for later work as the ratio of the inductive reactance of a 
circuit to its resistance, i.e., 


Q = 


coL 

■r 


On multiplying numerator and denominator by il/2 the numerator is 
seen to be m times the maximum energy stored in the inductance; i.e., the 
energy of the circuit oscillation and the denominator, which is also is 
the rate at which this energy is being lost from the oscillatory form and 
converted into heat. Thus the definition of Q is equivalent to 


or 




(circulating energy) 

(rate of loss of circulating energy) 


Q 


= 2r 


(circulating energy) 
(energy loss per cycle) 


For free oscillation w is the natural angular frequency of the circuit and 
S = it/ Q. In later work w will be a variable and here it is a rather 
complicated function of the circuit parameters; hence an auxiliary 
quantity Qd is useful for periodic circuits. It is defined as 



The decrement can be written in terms of this quantity and the period 
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An efficient periodic circuit is one that has a small resistance or a large 
Qo- If Qo is very much greater than unity, 5 is approximately equal 
to tt/Qo and r is approximately equal to 2t/wo- It is evident from the 
definition that Qo must be greater than one-half for the circuit to be 
naturally periodic. If the circuit is to be kept in sinusoidal oscillation 
with an effective current it, power must be supplied to it at the rate 
for this is the rate of dissipation. Thus, if P is the rate at which 
power is supplied to the circuit, the effective circulating current is 
given by 



For continuous oscillation the mean energy in the electric and magnetic 
form are equal, iCF®, = where F„ is the effective potential differ- 
ence across the condenser. Hence, in terms of the rate of supply of 
power to the circuit 

r - IM- 

y<ooC yRC 

The maximum potential occurring across the condenser is, of course, 
•v/2 times Foe- These equations are frequently very useful in deter- 
mining circuit parameters, particularly at high frequencies. If the 
current and rate of supply of power are measured, E can be obtained. 
C is generally calculable, and a measurement of «o determines L. If, 
however, C is not known, measurements of wo and F«, determine both 
L and C. 

13.2. Forced Oscillations in a Series Circuit. — A battery of constant 
potential F can be introduced in the circuit of Fig. 13.1 without changing 
the nature of the observed phenomena. Equation (13.1) then has a 
constant F on the right-hand side, but the variable can be changed to 
q' = q — YC, which returns the equation to its original form. As 
nothing new is involved, this circuit will not be considered further. 
The most genmral case of the simple linear circuit is that in which it 
contains an applied potential which is a function of the time, F(t). The 
solution of the differential equation representing the circuit in this 
case is given in the Appendix [Eq. (C.16)]. For a discusmon of the 
transients and the other important phenomena associated with special 
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forms of V{t) the reader is referred to treatises on circuit theory.^ Our 
attention will be confined to the so-called steady-state solutions which 
represent the current and the potential differences across circuit elements 
a considerable time after the conditions have been established. The 
special discussion will be in terms of a simple periodic potential. The 
general alternating potential can be expressed in a Fourier series as a sum 
of simple periodic ones with frequencies that are integral multiples of the 
fundamental frequency. As the differential equation is linear, the solu- 
tion for the sum is simply the sum of the solutions for the potentials 
separately with due regard to amplitude, frequency, and phase. Hence 
it is only necessary to consider the nature of the current for one simple 
periodic electromotive force. 

Let us assume that the potential difference applied to the circuit by 
some type of generator is T’' = Fo cos o)tj which is the same as the real 
part of 

V = 

With this inclusion Eq. (13.1 ) has V on the right-hand side. Differentiat- 
ing with respect to t to obtain the equation in terms of the current as 
the variable, and employing the complex notation with the understanding 
that the real part of the solution is the actual current, the equation 
becomes 

!§ + i = jo>Y = (13.2) 

The current in the steady state is also simply periodic and we may 
assume the solution i = Substituting this in the equation 

+ Rjo) + = jwFoe^"^ 

Dividing through by jco, the complex current is given by 



(13.3) 


where z = i? -f- jl wL 


(« 



is the complex impedance.^ 


in terms of its magnitude, Z = 



If z is written 
and its phase 


^ Bush, ^‘Operational Circuit Analysis/' John WEey & Son 9 | Inc., New York, 1929; 
Carson, ‘‘Electric Circuit Theory/' McGraw-HiU Book Company, Inc., New York, 
1926; Gardner and Barnes, “Transients in Linear-Systeins,” John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., New York, 1942. 

® The reciprocal of the complex impedance is known as the admiUance y; y = 1/z. 
The real and imaginary parts of y are known as the conductance g and the msc&ptance 
h, respectively. 
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angle <p = tan“^ 

i = (13.4) 

In terms of the actual potential and current, which are the real parts of 
these complex vectors 

Y — P'q eos ost 

Y 

2 = COS (o)t ~ ip) (13.5) 



As in the vector diagrams of Secs. 7.6 and 10.1, these are the projections 
on the real axis of the vectors i and V, which may be thought of as 
rigidly attached together and rotating about the origin in a counter- 
clockwise sense (that of positive angle) vith an angular velocity w. 
The magnitude of the current vector is fo = Vo/Z, and the effective 
values of the vectors are, of course, also in the same ratio. The current 
lags behind the potential by the angle and the power factor of the cir- 
cuit which is cos p is 


Power factor = cos <;!? = 



R 

Z 


(13.6) 


The instantaneous consumption of power, iV, is the rate at which energy 
is stored in the condenser and inductance as w^ell as that at which it is 
dissipated in the resistance. The mean consumption of power by the 
circuit is the average value of the product of Eqs. (13.5) over a complete 
period which by Sec. 5.5 is seen to be 


y2 

P = ctS cos <p = eos <p = Veie cos <p = (13.7) 


This analysis is formally identical with that of Secs. 7.6 and 10.1, 
but the actual phenomena observed on variation of the parameters or 
of the frequency present a somewhat different aspect. The vectorial 
method is the most instructive for considering the variation of the circuit 
parameters. From the previous discussion the magnitude of the current, 
to, can be written in either of two forms 


Foi2 Fo 
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where X is the reactance. Now the equation r a cos <p is the polar 
equation of a circle of diameter a passing through the origin and tangent 
to the y or imaginary axis, and r = a sin <p is the equation of a circle 
through the origin tangent to the x or real axis. Thus, if 2E is a constant 
and the reactance is varied, the locus of the tip of the current vector 
is a circle with its center a distance Fo/2i2 along the positive real axis 
and a diameter Vo/R- This is knowm as a circle diagram. If the imped- 
ance is constant and R is varied, the second form shows that the locus of 
the tip of the current vector is a circle of diameter Vq/X with its center 
a distance Vq/2X along the imaginary axis. The fact that the param- 



13.3. — Complex Tector analysis of simple altetnating-ouirent citouits. 


eters cannot all assume either positive or negative values introduces 
a certain a^junmetry. Circle diagrams for B-L, R-C, and R-L-C cir- 
cuits are indicated in Fig. 13.3. When only inductance is present, both 
R and X (a>L) are limited to positive valu^, and only the semicircles 
lying in the lower right-hand quadrant can actually be described. When 


only capacity is present, R is podtive and X 



is negative and the 


available semicircles are those in the upper right-hand quadrant. When 
all three dements are present, X can be either positive or negative, 
though R is, of course, still limited to positive values and both right-hand 
quadrants are available. The actual current vector is, of course, that 
drawn from the ori^n to the intersection of the two circles specified 
by the values of the parameters. Its variation as one of the parameters 
is varied is brought out by considering variations in one of the circle 
diameters. Since to is involved in X, these circles also indicate the 
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variation of i with frequency. The circle diagram is a very useful 
device for bringing out the general nature of the dependence of i on the 
circuit parameters and the frequency in all different types of alternating- 
current circuits and it will be referred to frequently in this and the 
follo\\ing chapter. 

From either the circle diagram or the equations it is e^ddent that the 
current is a maximum and in phase with V for /?-C and i?-L circuits only 
for extreme values of the parameters, i.e., 6>L = 0 or 1 'ojC — 0. The 
complete Ir-R-C circuit differs in this respect for the current is a maxi- 
mum and (p is equal to zero for 


oiL 



or 


1 

= — 7 = = 0)0 

\/LC 


(13.8^ 


The condition for which i is in phase with V is known as resonance. 
The resonant frequency of a simple series circuit is the natural frequency 
of the circuit for zero resistance. And in this case the resonant condition 
also corresponds to that of mimmum impedance or maxi m um current. 
It is the phenomenon of resonance that is the particular characteristic 
of the Zr2?-C circuit. The circle diagram shows qualitatively the way 
in which the magnitude of the current varies with the frequency and the 
fact that it leads the potential for w < wo and lags behind it for w > wo. 
The details are more clearly brought out by the analytic expressions 
for Z and <p. In terms of Qo and wi these are 



z 

r / 

ly-m 


R “ 

[i+QH(i- 

^)J 

and 


y 

- \ 


V = 

tan“‘Qowx(l — 


where 


* 



Qo = 


w 

Wl = — 
Wo 


As the magnitude of the current vector is proportional to R/Z, this 
quantity is plotted as a function of cai in Fig. 13.4 for three representative 
values of the parameter Qo- The maximum value of lo occurs at wi = 1 
for all values of Qo and is of course equal to Vq/R- The curves are not 
symmetrical on either side of the maximum , but they are approximately 
so in its immediate neighborhood. The phase a n gle ^ is not plotted, 

but it be seen from its dependence on wi to vary from — ^ for very 

girn>.n ai’B tbrcmgb. 0 for = 1 to r/2 for very large values of «x. 

Circuits for which Qo is large find many important applications. 
These are dependent hu^y on the rapid change in impedance in the 
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neighborhood of wi = 1. If A(a)) represents a very small percentage 
change in frequency from uo, the percentage change in current A(i) that 
results is given approximately by 

A({) = -2Q|[A(«)12 

Thus, if Qo is of the order of 250, a 0.1 per cent change in frequency will 
result in a 12.5 per cent change in current. It is evident that Qo is a 
measure of the discrimination of the circuit, i.e., the change in current 



Pia. 13.4.— Curves lepreseniisg the variation of the outrent Sowing through a series L~R-0 
circuit as a function of the frequency for representative values of Qo- 

that will occur for a certain change in frequency. One application of 
this differential response with frequency is in the ■mvemeter or frequency 
meter. In its simplest form this is merely a coil of wire with a condenser 
across its terminals. The mutual inductance between a neighboring 
circuit and this coil induces a current in the wavemeter circuit. The 
magnitude of the current is inferred from its absorption of power from 
the exciting circuit. As the frequency of the exciting circuit is varied, the 
power absorption goes through a maximum at the natural frequency of 
the wavemeter. The Qt of the wavemeter circuit is a measure of the 
sharpness of the maximum. If L and C are known for the wavemeter, 
the exciting frequency for maximum response is determined. The wave- 
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meter itself may contain a thermal ammeter for determining the current 
maximum though as this increases R it results in a decrease in Qo. If 
the capacity is a variable condenser, the wavemeter can be used to 
measure frequencies over a certain range. A scale on the condenser 
can be graduated directly in terms of frequenc}"; it will be a linear scale 
if the condenser plates are of the straight-line-frequency type (Sec. 1.5 1. 
If the inductance and capacity are knovm, the scale can be immediately 
calibrated. This is not in general feasible and the scale is calibrated by 
setting for resonance at a series of known frequencies throughout the 
range. The series of harmonics generated by a piezoelectric crystal 
Avith its fundamental well below the range of the wavemeter is particularly 
convenient for this purpose. 

The capacity of a circuit is generally the simplest parameter to vary 
in a known way and the variation of the circulating current Avith capacity 
is a standard method of determining the other circuit parameters. Let 
io be the effectiA^e current at resonance and i the effective current for some 
arbitrary value of the reactance Z. Then 



Here Cr is the resonance setting of the condenser and the potential applied 
to the circuit is assumed to remain constant. If the exciting frequency is 
also constant, w = wo, and Q = Qo and Avriting Qq explicitly 




Hence a measurement of io, Cr, h a*nd C determines the value of Q for 
the circuit at the resonant frequency. For large values of Q, Cr is very 
critical and difficult to determine; hence it is more satisfactory to find 
the two values of the capacity, one greater and one less than Cr for Avhich 
the current has the same value L Calling these tAvo values Cx and C 2 , 
of AA^hich it will be assumed that Cx is the greater, and eliminating Cr 
from the expressions for Qo in terms of these capacities 


Qo = 


c^+c, 
Cl - cX 


(13.9) 


If i is chosen to be Jo/\/2, the radical reduces to unity and the expression 
is a particularly convenient one for the determination of Qo- It is 
evident that it is not necessary to know the absolute values of the currents 
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or capacities but only their ratios to determine Qo- If «o and C, are 
known with sufloicient accuracy, the relation al — l/LCr may be used to 
determine L and hence R may be found from Qa = uoL/R. For an 
accurate determination of either J2 or L this method suffers from the 
difficulty in the accurate determination of Cr. On taking the quotient 
of the expression for Oo for the capacities Ci and Cs, Cr is given with 
greater accuracy by Cr = 2CiCi/{Ci + Cs)- The exciting angular 



Fig. 13,5. — Measiirement of resistance by the capacity-variation method. 


frequency uo can generally be determined with great accuracy and the 
expressions for the inductance and resistance become 


and 



(13.10) 



(13.11) 


Measurements of the parameters, particularly at high radio fre- 
(juencies, present technical difficulties. Stray capacities are the prin- 
cipal source of error and they must be minimized by adequate shielding. 
Figure 13.5 illustrates a typical circuit for measuring a radio-frequency 
resistance. An oscillator coil induces an emf. in a small pickup coil in 
series with the measuring circuit. The frequency is determined with 
a wavemeter also loosely coupled to the oscillator. The mutual reactance 
between these circuits should be very small so that the power dissipated 
in the wavemeter and measuring circuit is ne^gible in comparison 
with that which the oscillator can supply without materially affecting 
its output or frequency. A shield of parallel wires coimected together 
at one end only (like a comb) will absorb a n^gible amoxmt of energy 
and reduce the eapacitative interaction between the oscillator and pickup 
coil. This equipment is placed in a grounded metal case to shield it 
from the rest of the apparatus and prevent the induction of emfs. in 
the measuring circuit except in the pickup coil itself. The leads to the 
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pickup coil should be symmetrical and leave the shield close together to 
reduce differential capacitative effects. The measuring circuit itself 
in general consists of an inductance, capacity, resistance, and a meter. 
For accurate measurements the meter should be of the thermocouple 
type. The condenser should be supplied with a grounded shield to 
reduce the effects of the body capacity of the operator. With the switch 
in its upper position, L and R of the measuring circuit can be determined 
by the variation of C, as described in the previous paragraph. If the 
switch is closed in its lower position, the alteration in the current at reso- 
nance can be used to determine the additional resistance introduced. 
Or if a standard radio-frequency 
resistance is available, the resistance 
of the circuit itself may be checked 
by this measurement. If an un- 
known impedance is connected 
across the lower terminals of the 
switch, its radio-frequency resist- 
ance and reactance can be deter- 
mined from the values of Ci and C2 
with and without the impedance 
and the parameters of the measur- 
ing circuit itself. If the oscillator 
frequency is variable, this method 
can be used to determine the variation in effective resistance and induct- 
ance of a circuit element as a function of the frequency. 

13.3. Parameters of Circuit Elements as Functions of the Frequency. — Even 
simple circuit elements show a variation in their effective values of iB, L, and C as 
the frequency is changed, and this variation is both of theoretical interest and prac- 
tical importance. Consider first a straight wire. It has a certain inductance and 
capacitance per unit length which are determined by its situation and the nature 
of the rest of the circuit. However, these are generally of negligible importance 
below frequencies of the order of 10^ or 10* per second. The resistance of the wire is 
determined primarily by its length, cross section, resistivity, and temperature. How- 
ever, at high frequencies the distribution of current ceases to be uniform over the 
cross section and the apparent resistance increases with the frequency. This is 
due to the tendency for the current to redistribute itself in such a way as to be enclosed 
by the minimum of fiiux. This phenomenon is known as the skin effect and has been 
discussed in Sec. 10.2. A case of great practical interest is that of a long straight wire 
of circular cross section. The effective high-frequency resistance depends on the 

parameter where p. is the permeability, <r the conductivity, and a the 

radius of the wire. When a is large, the effective resistance is times the direct- 

current resistance. At the more common extreme of small skin effect the percentage 
change in resistance is * Table I gives tbe maximum wire radius in millimeters 



<ci> (b> <c) 


Fig. 13.6. — T 3 q>ical high-frequency resis- 
tances wound to reduce inductance and 
capacity, (a) Ayxton-Perry; (6) reversed 
loops (halfhitches) ; (c) figure eight. 


Problem 23, Chap. X. 
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for various substances at the frequencies below which the resistance is within 1 per cent 
of its direct-current value. 

From this table it is evident that a large iron wire ^^dll exhibit an appreciable skin 
effect at audio frequencies. The change in resistance of copper "wures greater than 
0.1 mm. in diameter must be taken into account above a megacycle. On the other 
hand, carbon filaments, such as those in old incandescent lamps, can be used as 
resistance standards with a neghgible correction well above 100 megacycles. It is, 
of course, necessary to take into account the variation of resistance with temperature 
in the case of incandescent lamps. Since the brightness of a lamp is a function of 
the power consumed, it may be used to measure radio-frequency power or current 


Table P 

ff fmho y second) 

Substance per ^ 

meter) 10« W W 10® 10^ 10® 

Carbon 3 X 10* 72 23 7.2 2.3 0.72 0.23 

Nichrome 10® 12 3.8 1.2 0.38 0.12 0.04 

Constantan. . 2 X 10* 2.7 0.87 0.27 0.09 0.03 0.01 

Copper 5.8X107 1.6 0,51 0.16 0.05 0.02 

Iron (/* = 100) 107 o.4 0.13 0.04 0.01 

i Tabular entries are maaimuta radius in millimeters for which resietance is within 1 per cent of 
direct-current value for frequency at head of column. 


The lamp and a photronic cell are mounted in an enclosed but ventilated container. 
The deflection of a microammeter in series with the photronic cell is a measure of the 
power consumed by the lamp. The calibration is obtained at a commercial frequency 



Fig, 13.7, — Use of an incandescent lamp and photronic cell for measuring radio-frequency 


power or current. 


or with direct current. At very high frequencies the lamp should be debased to 
reduce shunting capacity and the filament should be of the straight type to minimize 
inductive effects for the accurate measurement of current. Power consumption is, 
of course, independent of these factors. Thermistors are also used for the measure- 
ment of high-frequency power as described in Sec. 5.8, 

Well-constructed condensers employing a good quality dielectric show very little 
change of capacity with frequency. At very high frequencies lead and plate induct- 
ances become appreciable, leading to a slight decrease in effective capacity. The 
losses in a condenser are principally those associated with the* dielectric. For large 
capacities solid or liquid dielectrics are necessary and these show small power losses 
which increase rapidly with the temperature. The power factor of a condenser or 
dielectric, which k caCRf where R is the effective series resistance (Sec 7 6), is so 
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small that it is entirely negligible for many purposes. Also the losses for most mate- 
rials vary in such a way with the frequency that the power factor is approximately a 
constant over very ^wide range and it or its reciprocal, the Q %"aiue, is a significant con- 
stant for the particular dielectric. Values for representative substances were given in 
Table III, Chap. III. A gas is the most satisfactory material for a dielectric at high 
frequencies. It is used under pressure for condensers that must withstand a high 
voltage. Solid dielectrics are necessary for mechanical support, but they should be 
kept out of the intense electric field. Variable air condensers of the rotating-plate 
type are common for capacities below about 10"*® farad. For these it is found that 
ojRC^ rather than <aRC is approximately a constant. For good condensers this is of 
the order of 6 X 10'^^ and hence the losses are extremely small. 

Inductances, on the other hand, alw'ays have much larger losses associated with 
them and the effective values of their inductance and resistance are subject to a wide 
variation with frequency. Consider first low frequencies in the pow’er and audio 
range. Here it is possible to make use of the high ft value of ferromagnetic materials 
to construct large inductances. However, it has been seen previously that ft is not 
independent of the current and this renders all simple calculations rather inaccurate. 
Also the effective inductance varies with the frequency owing to the magnetic skin 
effect. It was seen in Sec. 10.2 that the penetration into a conductor of the magnetic 
induction due to an alternating field decreases with the frequency. This causes 
unequal flux densities in the core, and in most instances results in a decrease in effec- 
tive permeability with frequency. The effective permeability may be of the order 
of several thousand for low' frequencies but decreases to the order of 10 at radio 
frequencies even for carefully prepared dust-core coils. The effective resistance is the 
power loss divided by the square of the current. For iron-core coils the power loss is 
made up of three parts: ohmic losses in the winding and hysteresis and eddy current 
losses in the core. The first is constant, the second varies as the first power, and the 
third as the second power of the frequency. The result is a wide variation in effective 
parameters with frequency and a coil is generally designed for a specific frequency 
range. Over a limited range of frequencies the Q v^alue of an inductance is often 
approximately constant and for well-designed elements generally lies in the range 
from 50 to 150. At the higher audio frequencies the intertum capacity frequently 
becomes of importance and leads to resonance effects. 

For frequencies above approximately 10* the disadvantages of ordinary iron cores 
more than outweigh their adv^antages, and inductances are wound on ordinary insulat- 
ing materials or are self-supporting. The variation in true inductance with frequency 
is very small and may generally be neglected but the intertum capacity brings in a 
capacitative component of the reactance which is not in general calculable. The 
losses are due to the dielectric and high-frequency resistance. The skin effect in a 
coil is much greater than for a straight wire owing to the magnetic field of neighboring 
turns. The result of these factors is that in the radio-frequency range also the Q value 
is approximately constant and a more significant coil parameter than the resistance. 
For well-designed coils it generally lies in the range from 100 to 300. In the frequency 
range below, about 10® the losses may be reduced by employing multistrand insulated 
wire (Litz) which reduces the skin effect by producing a more uniform current dis- 
tribution. At higher frequencies either solid wire or tubing is preferable. 

The design of inductances for the maximum L and minimum R and distributed C 
is largely an empirical procedure and for further information on the considerations 
involved reference should be made to radio engineering or communication handbooks. 
Certain of the inductance formulas in Sec. 9.6 are useful in particular instances. Also 
a number of approximate formulas have been developed for the more common coil 
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shapes. In the case of a single-layer solenoid; such as that of Fig. IS.Sa, the induc- 
tance is given by 

y 0.0395a-n“ . , 

SB A microhenrys 

0 

where n is the total number of turns and a and b are the radius and length, respectively, 
in centimeters. K is a factor depending on the ratio 2a ,% which is given by the graph 
of Fig. 13.9. The inductance of the multilayer cod of Fig. 13.86 is given by 

, 0.32a%2 . , 

I = -t; — ~ riF i microhenrys 

6a -f 96 -f 10c 

where the dimensions are in centimeters. The accuracy is of the order of 1 per cent 
if the factors in the denominator are approximately equal. The effective inductance, 



Fig. 13.8.— Familiar forms of radio-frequency inductances. 



Fig. 13.9. — Factor for determining single-layer solenoid inductance. 

which would be obtained, for instance, by the method of the previous section, differs 
from the calculated inductance because of the distributed capacity of the windings. 
If a cod is resonated at an angular frequency w by means of a capacity C 

1 = L(C + Ci) = L.C 

(3ir 

where C 4 ^ the distributed capacity of the coil and Lg the effective value of the induc- 
tance. On making two measurements, one at wi and one at o®, and eliminating Cd 
the true inductance is wen to be 



Cd can also be determined from these measurements. For a closely wound single- 
layer solenoid the capacity in micromicrofarads is of the order of the diameter of the 
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coil in centimeters. For multilayer coils the distributed capacity becomes quite large, 
though it can be kept to a minimum by the bank winding illustrated in Fig. 13 8c. 
The natural frequency of a coil which is determmed by the product LCa generally 
lies in the ordinary radio-frequency range. Above this frequency the coil behaves 
as a capacity rather than an inductance, and long before this frequency is reached the 
current ceases to be uniform throughout the coil. The current and potential distribu- 
tions resemble those of the velocity and amplitude of oscillation of air in a sounding 
organ pipe. The fundamental mode of oscillation of a single-layer solenoid with free 
ends in which an oscillating emf . is induced is that in which the ends are current nodes 
and potential antinodes and the center is a potential node and a current antinode. 
In common with all distributed parameter systems such a solenoid is multiply periodic 
and will resonate at harmonic frequencies which are approximately integral multiples 
of the fundamental. If one end of the coil is grounded, this point becomes a current 
antinode at resonance. This is the most common form of the so-called Tesla coil for 
the demonstration of high-frequency phenomena. It is analogous to the organ pipe 
with one closed end.^ 


13.4. Special Forms of Simple Series-parallel Circuits. — The linear 
relation between i and V [Eq. (13.3)] permits series and parallel com- 
binations of circuit elements to be handled very simply in the complex 
form. The complex impedance of elements in series is the sum of their 
separate complex impedances. Similarly the impedance of elements 
in parallel is the reciprocal of the sum of the reciprocal impedances. The 
situation is exactly analogous to that of direct-current resistances. 
Typical series circuits have been considered in a previous section and 
here a few of the more useful parallel and series-parallel types will be 
discussed. If Zi and t 2 are the impedances of two branches, their 
impedance in parallel is 

, Z1Z2 

Z = ; 

Zi + Z2 


In terms of the resistance and reactance of each branch 

{R1 + R2) +jiXi + X2) 


(i3a2) 


Separating into real and imaginary parts 


x' ^R'+jX' 

where 

(Rl + R 2 )(RiR 2 - X1Z2) + (Xi + X 2 )(XiR 2 + X2B1) ^ 

R = + + + 

(Rl + Rt)(XiRt + XJtt) - (Xi + X,)(RiR^ - X1X2) , 

^ (Rl + + (Xi + X,r 

^ For a further discussion of high-frequency measurements and the variation of 
circuit parameters see Moullin, Radio-frequency Measurements,*' Charles GriflSn & 
Co., Ltd., London, 1931 ; Hund, “High-frequency Measurements,” McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, 1933. 
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These are the expressions for the resistance and reactance for two L-R-C 
circuits in parallel as shown in Fig. 13.10. The condition of resonance 
is defined as that for which X' vanishes. Equating X' to zero, Eq. 
(13.14) yields the resonant condition 

XiX.fXi + XoJ - ~(Xii?l + Xoi?!) (13.15) 

In general this is a cubic equation in w- and the three roots give the 
three resonant frequencies. In the limit of Ri = R 2 — 0, R also vanishes 
and the impedance is a pure reactance given by 
X 1 X 2 {Xi + X'o). In this case the resonant fre- 
quencies are given by Eq. (13.15) as those deter- 
mined by Xi = 0, Xo = 0, or Xi = -'X 2 - The 
first two are the resonant frequencies of the cir- 
cuits separately and result in a zero impedance; 
the third evidently produces an infinite impedance. 
In any actual circuit the resistances cannot be neg- 
lected in the neignborhood of resonance, but these three tendencies are 
observable if the circuits are periodic. In general extreme values of the 
impedance Z' do not occur at resonant frequencies in distinction to the 
simple series-resonance situation. The general case will not be considered 
further, but our attention will be confined to special cases of particular 
interest. 

In the first place, if the resistances in the two branches are equal, 
Eq. (13.15) simplifies to X"i = ~-X 2 and A’'iA ^2 == —R-, The first 
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Fig. 13-11.^ — ■(«} Parallel circuit in which both branches contain resistance. (6) Current 
vectors as a function of the applied frequency when — Ec ^ B 's/l /C. 

of these equations represents resonance at the natural frequency of the 
series circuit. The second condition is of particular interest if one 
reactance is purely inductive and the other purely capacitative, as 

indicated in Fig. 13.11. In this case the product X 1 X 2 is — ^ and is 

independent of the frequency. Thus, if the resistances in the two 
branches are both equal to (L/C)^, the phenomenon of resonance is 
absent. The current is a constant independent of the frequency and 
is in phase with the applied potential. Its maximum value is given by 


/ 2 

iCz 
ll 

Fig. 13.10. — Parallel 
impedances. 
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Eq. (13.13) or the rector diagram of Fig. 13.11 as Fo/i?. The most 
commonly encountered situation is that in which the resistance in the 
capacitive branch is negligible. In this case Eqs. (13.13) and (13.14) 
become 


_ 1)2 

4L - 

+ {c^^^LC - 1 )- 


From the numerator of A"' resonance is seen to occur at the angular 
frequency 



where coo is written for Xj^LC^ Thus, if Qo is large, resonance occurs 
very nearly at co = wo. On substituting this value of w in the expression 



Fig. 13.12. — Current vectors in a parallel circuit as functions of tlie circuit parameters. 


for R' , it is seen tliat the effective resistance at resonance is given by 
R' = L/RC. The effective resistance at resonance is therefore inversely 
proportional to the resistance of the inductance. This is not in general 
equal to the Tnayirmim impedance Z' of the circuit, but the two conditions 
are closely the same if the value of Qo is large. In terms of Qo, R' at 
resonance is RQ\. The vector analysis of the circuit is shown in Fig. 
13.12. The total current i to the circuit is the sum of ic and iL through 
the two branches, ic is always along the imaginary axis and the circles 
indicate the way in which the total current varies with L, R, and C. 
It is evident from the diagram for the variation with C that the maximum 
current occurs at resonance. Figure 13.13 shows the nature of the varia- 
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tion of the current, which is inversely proportional to Z', with frequency 
for three representative values of Qo. The curves are not symmetrical 
on either side of the resonant point, and for Qo = 1 it is evident that the 
minimum current occurs at a considerably lower angular frequency than 
coo- The analytic expression for Z' is 

Z' . («'• + x'-)« - 

From this expression the values of the parameters that render Z' a 
maximum can be determined by differentiation. 



Fig. 13.13. — ^Variation of the ciixrent to a i>araliel resonant circuit as a function of the 

frequency. 

The very lai^e effective resistance that is presented by a high Q 
parallel circuit at resonance finds many important applications. Its 
discrimination or differential response with frequency is of the same 
order as the series circuit and in applications they play complementary 
roles. The series circuit presents a very low resistance path for the 
resonant frequency and the parallel circuit presents a very high one. 
The high resonant resistance of the parallel circuit makes it a particularly 
suitable load in vacuum-tube circuits where the plate resistance of the 
tube is generally high. A form frequently encountered at very high 
frequencies is illustrated in Fig. 13.14. This is really a circuit of induct- 
ance in parallel with an inductance and capacity with mutual inductance 
between the two branches. Since the separate inductances and the 
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di 


Em. 


mutual inductance are not generally calculable the adjustment of 
the circuit is empirical. However, an elementary analysis shows that the 
circuit retains the characteristics of that of Fig. 13.12 and presents a high 
resistive impedance at the angular frequency 
1/VTC. As the tap d is moved along the coil, the 
value of this effective resistance varies from its 
maximum value of L/RC to zero. The variation 
is not linear, but the adjustment is a ver}^ conven- 
ient one for obtaining any particular value of the 
effective resistance. 

A useful circuit for the measurement of a large inductance is shown in 
Fig. 13.15. If the inductance and capacity are such as to satisfy the 
condition 0)2 = 1/2I/C, Z' of Eq. (13.16) reduces to Z' = {2L/Cy^ = l/wC. 
This is also the value of Z' if the inductive branch is not present. There- 
fore, if opening or closing the key K does not alter the effective current i, 
this condition between w, L, and C is fulfilled. A large capacity which is 
variable in sufiSciently small steps is necessary for the measurement. 
If the inductance has an iron core, an ammeter should be included in 


13.14. — Tapped 
inductance. 



Fig. 13.15. — Meas- 
urement of a large in- 
ductance. 



Fig. 13. 16.— Phase-shifting cir- 
cuit (impedance of constant mag- 
nitude and variable phase). 


that branch to determine the effective current for which the inductance 
has the value determined. Any pair of the quantities a, C, and Z' may 
be known, for when i is independent of the key K 

1 _Z' _ CZ'‘ 

^ 200)2 26 ) 2 


Another circuit that has interesting properties at particular fre- 
quencies is that of Fig. 13.16. The circuit exhibits the same properties 
(neglecting the resistance of the inductance) if the resistance R is across L 
instead of C. The complex impedance presented by the terminals 
a-h is 

R 

* "" 1 +jmCB 

which after some reduction can be written 

z = Ze’i’ 
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where 


and 


Z = 


- 2w=LC') 
1 + 




- j - utLt 


<p 


tan-1 


CxjZj 

¥ 


1 


- a=LC) 
K 


From the expression for Z it is evident that if = 1/2I/C, the absolute 
magnitude of the impedance presented by the circuit is equal to wL 
and is independent of the setting of R. Hence the effective current to 
the circuit is Ve ^o)L and does not depend on R. On the other hand, when 

R is varied from 0 to co which is — 2 tan”"^ o)Rc\ changes con- 


tinuously from “to — Thus the arrangement is very useful for 

z z 

changing the phase of a circuit vector without affecting its magnitude. 
The potential appearing across L is equal in magnitude to Fo and leads i 
by t/2. This circuit has even more interesting properties at the fre- 
quency corresponding to 63® = 1/LC'. From the pre\'ious analysis it may 
be seen that at this frequency the current through R is independent of 
the resistance and is determined only by the values of Vo, L, and C. 
This may also be shown by simply considering the current i' through R 
for this frequency. Since Xl= —Xc, this may be wTitten 


^ _ i - If. _ Ii = j(V6 + Vc) ^ yv 

JXl jXc Zi 

Thus the current in its complex form is i' = V\/ C/L e ^ ; its magnitude 
is independent of R and it lags the potential applied to the circuit by x/2. 
This is an example of the so-called constant-current type of circuit. Its 
analysis algebraically or graphically in terms of complex vectors shows 
how fi, icf Vif and Vc vary as functions of R. The power dissipated 
in R being equal to ilR is directly proportional to R rather than inversely 
proportional to R (Ve/R)^ as it is in the more familiar circuits that operate 
at a constant potential. This gives the circuit many important features 
and it is particularly valuable for operating gas discharges.^ The 

^ It was seen in Sec. 5.6 that the stable operation of a device with a falling char- 
acteristic in a circuit of constant potential requires a large series resistance. In the 
notation of Eq. (5.10) the external resistance must be greater in magnitude than 
(dV/di)f the negative slope of the characteristic, in order that the over-all dynamic 
resistance should be positive. This leads to unnecessary losses. An arc or gas- 
discharge device will operate stably in a constant-current circuit with no series 
resistance. (See Sec. 15.6.) A protective parallel r^istance, however, should be 
provided to prevent tbe potential across it from rising too high if the arc should cease 
to conduct. 
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inverse relation to the constant-potential circuit is brought out by the con- 
sideration that the terminals of a constant-current circuit can be shorted 
with no ill effect, but if the cii'cuit opens, the potential difference across 
the terminals rises and endangers the other circuit elements. 

13.5. Bridge and Balanced Circuits. — ^The TlTieatstone bridge, as a 
circuit for the comparison of resistances, was discussed in Sec. 4.0. 
Applications in nonlinear circuits arose in Secs. 5.4 and 5.9, and it formed 
the basis of the push-pull and balanced vacuum-tube circuits of Sec. 7.4. 
Its uses in general alternating-current circuits are even more important 
'and warrant its separate consideration. One application is in the 
comparison of impedances and another is in balancing networks which 
are designed to isolate one branch of a circuit from the influence of emfs. 
generated in another. The typical impedance bridge is illustrated in 
Fig. 13.17. It is closely analogous to 
the T\Tieatstone bridge for the compari- 
son of resistances. The arms, how- 
ever, are composed of impedances 
instead of resistances and the battery 
and galvanometer are replaced by suit- 
able alternating-current devices. The 
bridge may be used at either power, 
audio, or radio frequencies. At com- 
mercial frequencies a small transformer 
is a suitable power supply. A thermo- 
couple or rectifier and direct-current 
galvanometer may be used as the zero 
current or balance indicator, but a 
more sensitive device is the vibration 
galvanometer. This is an instrument of the D’Arsonval type, but with 
a second fiber attached to the coil from beneath. Both fibers are heavier 
than in the ordinary instrument and the coil is held under considerable 
tension between them. The natural period of the coil is adjusted by 
varying this tension until it is in resonance at the frequency which is 
applied to the bridge. In this condition a light spot reflected from the 
mirror acquires a large amplitude of vibration for a very small potential 
applied to the instrument terminals. Balance is indicated by quiescence. 
At audio frequencies an audio oscillator or electrically driven tuning fork 
is a suitable power source and a rectifier and direct-current meter or 
headphones with or without amplification can be used for determining 
the balance point. At higher frequencies any of the standard radio- 
frequency oscillators can be used to supply the power and one or more 
stages of amplification followed by a rectifier and direct-current meter 
provide the most satisfactory balance indicator. If the bridge is one 



Detecfor 


Power supply 

Fxa. 13.17. — Schematic imped- 
ance bridge (Wagner grotmd in 
dashed lines). 
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whose balance depends on frequency, it may be necessary to insert 
filters in either the power supply or balance indicator to eliminate 
harmonics. 

At commercial frequencies few precautions are necessary and the 
circuit may be limited to the solid lines of Fig. 13.17. It is evident 
that the balance condition at which the detector junctions are at the 
same potential is given by 

h = b or Zi 24 = ZsZ* (13.17) 

Since the real and imaginary terms must be equal separately to ensure 
equality of both phase and amplitude, this represents the two equations 

RiRt — XiXi — RiRz — XiXz 

and 

RiXi + BiXi = + R 3 X 2 (13.18) 

The capacity bridge which was mentioned in an earlier section (Fig. 
7.23) is a simple and useful form. As a bridge with approximately equal- 
ratio arms is preferable, it is an advantage to have both a reactance and 
resistance variable. This is comparatively easy to do in the case of 
capacities, but inductances that are variable over a considerable range 
are more difficult to construct. As a consequence inductances are fre- 
quently measured in terms of variable capacities. A bridge for that 
purpose is one due to Owen, in -which Zi is a resistance, zj a capacitance, 
Zz a resistance in series -with the unkno-wn inductance, and z- a resistance 
and capacity in series. In this case the parameters are 

Ri — Rt Rz — 0 Rz = Rz -j- -Bz Ri — Rt 



Here Bz is the resistance of the inductance and Bj the series resistance in 
the arm. L and fir, are then given by Eqs. (13.18) as 

L = RiRzCz and Bz = ^ - BJ 

G4 

One arrangement is to have B4 and Cz adjustable, in which case L is 
proportional to fii and the total resistance in arm 3 is inversely pro- 
portional to Ci. It is generally more convenient to have Cz fixed or 
variable only in steps in which case Bj and B4 are generally the vari- 
ables. This is a very convenient and widely used bridge for inductance 
measurements. 

Bridge measurements of small Ub or (Ts, which require the use of 
high frequencies to brii^ the reactances into a convenient range, require 
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special precautions to avoid the errors introduced by stray capacities 
between the bridge arms and between the arms and ground. Hectro- 
static shields between the transformer windings are indicated in Fig. 
13.17 and the dashed circuit in that figure represents one of the simplest 
methods of balancing stray ground capacities. The impedances zj 
and zj with their center point grounded constitute a Wagner ground. 
With the switch in position a the bridge is brought to approximate 
balance. Then the switch is thrown to position i» and a second balance 
achieved by varjfing one of the primed impedances. A little considera- 
tion shows that this ensures a balance to ground of the oscillator terminals 
at that particular bridge setting. On returning the switch to position a 
a much better bridge balance can generally be obtained and a higher 

Ll£. lii 


13.18. — ^Equal-ratio-azm completely shielded bridge. 

accuracy achieved. This has the disadvantages of frequently requiring 
several successive approximations to balance and of somewhat restricting 
the type of impedance measurement that can be made. However, 
it is a very simple device, and if the bridge is fairly symmetrical, and the 
reactances are of the same sign, Zi and x, can be the two portions of a 
simple resistance potentiometer. 

A more satisfactory but more elaborate alternative to the Wagner 
ground is complete electrostatic shielding of the bridge. A shielded 
equal-ratio-arm bridge is shown in Fig. 13.18. The equal-ratio-arm type 
has the advantages that a simple reversal of s and x serv^ to check the 
measurement and the symmetry facilitates balances to ground. The 
eniire circuit is in a grounded case and the capacity of the point a to 
ground is eliminated by a separate shielding system. The point b 
may be grounded or not, depending on the measurement that is to be 
undertaken. The bridge may be used for either capacities or induc- 
tances, thou^ a variable inductance is necessary for the latter type of 
measurement. For measuring the leakage conductance of capacities, 
X and a are dhunted by large re^tances as in tha circuit of Fig. 7.23. 
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Actual capacities are generally not simple, but the terminals of the device 
have capacities to an enclosing shield, as illustrated schematically by 
he unknown x. To measure the actual capacity between 
C C 1 

\ the points h and c must be balanced to 
L (Cl + C 2 ) J 

To keep the bridge in balance, c and d must have the same 


Cl and Cs of t 
the terminals I 



Fig. 13.19.- 


ground. 

capacity to ground and since a has none, these must each be equal to 
half the capacity of 6 to ground. If these capacities are provided bj" 

c c 

small auxiliary' condensers, the bridge balance determines C + ^ • 

The capacity between the terminals of x when one is connected to the 
case (C -f- Cl or C + C*) can be obtained by connecting the case terminal 

to the point h and grounding it by means of 
the switch (auxiliary capacities to e and d 
are, of course, removed). All three meas- 
urements will, of course, determine the ca- 
pacities C, Cl, and C 2 separately. Various 
other methods will suggest themselves for 
making more direct measurements of these 
quantities. One is to ground h and connect 
the case (or all terminals between which the 
capacity is not to be measured) to this point. 
The terminals of the desired capacity are 
then connected across he and the bridge bal- 
anced. The c terminal is then moved to d 
and the bridge rebalanced. The difference in the setting of s for the two 
balances is then twice the desired capacity. 

If the terminals of a pair of coils are separately available, the mutual 
inductance between them can be determined by making one measurement 
of their self-inductance in series and a second measurement after reversing 
the terminals of one of the coils (a series-aiding and a series-opposing 
measurement). The difference between the effective inductances is 
four times the mutual inductance. However, the method is frequently 
inapplicable and subject to considerable inaccuracy if the mutual induc- 
tance is small in comparison with the self-inductances. An alternative 
method is that provided by Heydweiller’s network which is shown in 
Fig. 13.19. It is a modified bridge circuit, the balance condition being 
given by 

Ziii = 22*2 and 2^*2 = Zm(*i it) 

where 2 * is the complex mutual impedance ijutM) between the induct- 
ances L' and L". Eliminating the currents, the condition becomes 


-MutuaHnductaixce 

bridge. 


Zi2* = -Z»(Zi + Z*) 
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or in terms of the circuit parameters 

M ^ and U == {Ri + R 2 )RzC 2 


where Rz is the total resistance in that branch. If Ri and Ei are variable, 
the adjustment is generally most convenient. Both M and U are 
determined in terms of the other parameters, i?' is determined by a 
separate measurement, A reversal of the coils checks the measurement 
of M and also determines The relative sense of winding of U and 
U' is important; the negative M indicates series opposing.^ 

Another application of the bridge or tetrahedral circuit is in the 
practical construction of constant-current circuits. The so-caUed 
monocyclic square is shown at the right in Fig. 13.20. The simple analysis 
neglecting the resistance o f L is the same as that in connection with Fig. 
13.16 and i' is equal to ^C jL Y and is t/ 2 out of phase with F. The 
product CL is determined by the 
frequency at which the circuit is to 
be used. Thus at 60 cycles LC 
must be equal to 7 in henrys and 
microfarads. To this approxima- 
tion F is entirely independent of 
i2, and since no power is consumed 
in the square, iY — FF' and 
i = ^/CJLY'. In actual practice 
losses in the inductances cannot be 
neglected, and since the inductance of an iron-core coil is a function of the 
current through it, the resonant condition is strictly fulfilled for only one 
value of R. However, if the inductors contain large air gaps, the detuning 
with current is not serious. If Rl and R are both small in comparison 
with the reactances, the current F is given approximately by 



Fig, 13,20, — Representative constant-cur- 
rent circuits. 



RIC 

2L 




(13.19) 


where R and X are the resistance and reactance of the load, respectively. 
An alternative circuit is shown at the left in Fig. 13.20. Half of the 
square is here replaced by a center-tapped transformer. Except for 
loss calculations, the characteristics of the circuit are the same as those 
of the monocyclic square. Applications of the principle to two- and 
three-phase circuits wiU immediately suggest themselves. 

One of the most important uses of the bridge circuit for balancing 
or neutralization is in connection with vacuum-tube amplifiers. Since 
the alternating-current power output of such a device is greater than the 

^References for bridge measurements: Hague, Alternating Current Bridge 
Methods,” Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., London, 1930; Ca^efbell and Childs, 
“Measurements of Inductance, Capacity, and Frequency,” D. Van Nostrand Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1935. 
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alternating-current power input, any transfer of output power to the 
input may result in instability. This question will be considered further 
in connection with oscillating circuits, but for the present discussion it is 
evident that a Tniuitniim of interaction between output and input is 
desirable. The screen-grid tube (Sec. 7.3) is one device for accomplishing 
this purpose, but if triodes must be used, the bridge circuit provides an 
alternative. Two representative simple circuits are shown in Fig. 13.21. 
The lower diagrams represent capacitance neutralization, the one to the 
right being the simplified capacitance circuit that is present even when 



Fig, 13.21. — ^Use of the balanced circuit to prevent interaction of output and input for 
triode amplifiers, (a) Neutrodyne circuit*, (&) equivalent bridge circuit, (c) Capacitance 
neutralization; (d) equivalent bridge circuit. 

the cathode of the tube is not heated. This is evidently a simple capacity 
bridge. The adjustment is made by supplying power to the input with 
the cathode unheated and adjusting the neutralizing condenser (7, till 
there is no emf. across the output. From the reversibility of the circuit 
this implies that no emf. introduced across the output terminals will 
appear across the input. Thus the desired condition is achieved. Heat- 
ing the cathode has no effect on this balance since it introduces only 
unidirectional conduction. Batteries which may be necessary to supply 
the grid potential are not shown; the necessary direct-current path to 
the grid is, however, indicated by R. Alternatively C' may be a choke 
coil or inductance operated above its resonant frequency so that it 
exhibits a capacitative reactance. The upper diag r ams represent the 
neutrodyne circuit which is essentially an inductance-capacity bridge. 
The considerations are much the same as for the previous case and the 
adjustment is performed in the same way. 

The three-winding transformer was mentioned in connection with 
constant-current circuits, and it has equally important applications as 
a component of a bridge circuit in communication work. It is sometimes 
known as a hybrid cod and a general schematic circuit is shown in I 7 g. 
13.22. Consider first that the emfs. F*, F,, and F 4 are zero and that 
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Z2 = Z4- It is evident from symmetry that an emf. F 1 induces no current 
in branch 3. The converse must also be the case and an emf. F3 induces 
no current in branch 1. Thus power supplied in either branches 1 or 3 
is di\nded equally between branches 2 
and 4. If in addition to the condi- 
tion Z4 == Z2 the additional restriction 
Z3 = Zi/n^ is met, a simple analysis of 
the circuit subject to the ideal trans- 
former restrictions shows that an emf. 

F2 induces no current in branch 4 and 
conversely an emf . F4 induces no current 
in branch 2. Power originating in either 
of these branches is divided equally 
between the other two, namely, 1 and 

3. The principal application of this device is in the bidirectional 
amplifier or telephone repeater illustrated in Fig. 13.23. This arrange- 
ment will amplify a signal in either direction, and if the previous restric- 
tions are observed, there will be no interaction between the input and 
output circuits of the amplifier and hence no tendency for instability. 
A signal entering from the north (circuit 2) is divided equally between 



Fig. 13.22. — Form of balanced 
circuit employing a tbree-winding 
transformer or hybrid coil. 


L/he Norfh 




Schematic equivalent 
bridge circuit 


Fig. 13.23. — ^Bidirectional amplifier or repeater. 


the input and output, the latter being lost. That reaching the input 
(say, circuit 3) appears after amplification at the output (circuit 1) 
from which it is divided equally between the lines (circuits 2 and 4). 
Only one-half of the signal power is available for use and one-half of the 
output goes in the forward direction, but the amplification results in a 
net over-all gain in signal strength. The condensers are inserted for 
purposes of direct-current blocking and symmetry. The gain can be 
controlled by means of the potentiometer across the input of the amplifier. 
The center-tapped inductance in the left-hand line plays a role only in 
balancing the lines to ground. The limitation of this simple circuit is that 
the two line impedances must be equal or the symmetry conditions are 
not fulfilled. If they are unequal, the circuit may become unstable and 
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oscillate or A more complicated circuit involving compensating 

networks may be used to obviate this requirement.^ 

13«6« General Circuit and Power Considerations. — Before leaving 
this discussion of special alternating-current circuits, the simple formal 
extension to the general theory should be pointed out. Provided L, C, 
and R are constants, the linear relation between i and V of Eq. (13.3) 
holds. The fundamental laws of Eirchhoff, of course, apply as well, 
hence the general linear-circuit theort” of Sec. 4.3 can be taken over 
entireh' with the substitution of the admittances jn for the conductances 
Gti and impedances Zj* for the resistances The only difference 
appears in the final reduction of the y^s and z^s in terms of the frequency 
and the circuit parameters, which determines the phase as well as the 
magnitude of the currents in every branch of the network. For the 
sake of completeness and re\'iew of the nomenclature the formal equations 
will be restated in terms of admittances and impedances. 

Shunt Analysis. 

Vi = complex potential of junction i 
Zii == complex emf. in the branch between junctions I and i 
yu == gi% + jbii == complex admittance of the branch joining junctions 
I and i 

Yu - and h = 

i7i - 


Junction equations: 

h = (13.20) 

i-1 

The solution for the junction potentials axe given by the following 
equations 

i-j-i 

z-i 

where D' is the symmetrical determinant of the ya’s and B>z is the cofactor 
of yu in this determinant. 

Series Analysis. 

it = complex current assumed to flow in the Hh mesh 
Sf = complex emf. encountered in traversing the jth mesh (exclusive 
of emfs. induced by changing currents in meshes of the network) 
Zffc = Tjt; + jxjh — complex impedance common to mesh^ j and k 
z,j = total complex impedance in the jth mesh (exclusive of mutual 
inductances with other meshes of the network) 

The quantity z with a single subscript is reserved to d^gnate branch 
impedances. 

' For a more complete d&cossion see Johnson, E. S., "Transmission Circuits for 
Telephonic Communication,” D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., New York, 1931. 
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Mesh Equations. 


% = ^3kik 

k*^l 


(13.20M 


The solution for the mesh currents are given by the following equations: 



(i3.2n 


where D is the symmetrical determinant of the 2 ,as and Aji is the cofaetor 
of zij in this determinant. 

The general circuit theorems of Sec. 4.3, which depend merely on the 
linearity of the equations and the s^unmetry of the determinant, of 
course, apply and frequently aid materially in the general analysis and 
calculations. The superposition theorem^ which states that each emf. 



Fig. 13.24. — Typical complex circuit to illustrate series analysis nomenclature and general 

circtiit theorems. 

produces currents independently of all the rest, is merely a consequence of 
the linearity and implies that currents of different frequencies and 
transients may all be considered separately. The compensation theorem 
states that if any change hZk is made in an impedance, it will have the 
same effect on the currents in all other branches as the insertion of an 
emf. of — hZhh in series with hZk (where i* was the original current in that 
branch). This may be seen immediately by making this alteration in the 
fundamental equations. The reciprocity theorem is a consequence of the 
symmetry of the determinant and is generally stated in a limited form 
involving the current in one branch and the emf. in another. Writing 
V for the emf. instead of E and assuming all V’s except Vi are zero, 
U = (Ai 2 /D)Vi, where D is the determinant of the coefficients of the i’s 
and Ai 2 is the cofactor of Zi% in this determinant. If Vi is transferred to 
mesh 2, the new ii is evidently identical to the former value of U since by 
symmetry the cofactors A 12 and A 21 are equal. This is frequently stated 
in terms of impedanceless ammeters and sources of emf. The fourth 
useful theorem comes from considering the value of the emf., say V'n, 
which when introduced into, say, the nth branch, makes that branch 
current zero. This is evidently equal to minus the emf. that would occur 
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across the terminals of the nth branch if it were removed from the circuit. 
Thus the actual current flowing in the nth branch under the influence 
of the emf. Yn may be considered as the current which would be pro- 
duced by the emf. Yn — applied to a circuit of the impedance viewed 
from Vk, which is Yn^in = D/Ann. This impedance may also be con- 
sidered as the sum of Zn and the impedance viewed from the points of 
attachment of the nth branch to the network. This theorem, it wdll be 
recalled, is known as Thevenin'^s theorem. 

Though the formal analogy between alternating- and direct-current- 
circuit analysis is complete, the consideration of power transfer brings 
out important differences. The current in the circuit of Fig. 13.25 is 
given by 

V 

1 = — i — 

Zl + zs 

or 

[{R, + R^y- + (Xx + x,y]^ 

This is a maximum as a function of Ri or when these quantities are 
as small as possible. The condition for a maximum current as a function 

of the reactance is that Xi = X 2 , f.e., 
the resonant condition. The power ab- 
P 2 sorbed by the load impedance Z 2 is 
Rzi% or 

Pig. 13.25. — Considerations affecting p _ 

power transfer. ^ (iJl -j- + (Xi + 

This is a maximum as a function of Ri when Ri is as small as possible 
and as a function of the reactance when Xi = — X 2 . To find the maxi- 
mum condition as a function of R% differentiate with respect to this varia- 
ble and set equal to zero, which yields 

Rt = [RI + (Xi + X 2 YF 

This is the proper value of Rz for maximum povrer transfer. If Xi or X 2 
can also be chosen independently of Rt, the optimum power transfer 
occujra for Xi = — X 2 , in which case the optimum Rt is given by R 2 = Ri- 
Thus in this particular instance only does the maximum power transfer 
occur at the equality of resistances which is the direct-current condition 
for maximum transfer. Otherwise Rt should always be greater than Ri. 
Pt may be expressed as V^Ji 2 lZ\} where Zt is the absolute magnitude 
of the total impedance in the circuit. The transfer-power loss is 
generally expressed in decibels as 10 times the logio of the ratio of the 
maximum power that could be transferred subject to the value of Ri 
to the actual power transfer. This is evidently 

P 

Transfer loss = 10 log^ = 20 logio Z^ — 10 logw iRA decibels. 
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Occasionally for reasons other than those connected vrith poTver transfer 
it is desirable to have the impedances matched, i.e., Ri — Rz = R and 

= Xz = X. In this case the transfer loss is evidently 10 logio 
[1 + (X. J?)’]. This is seen to increase as X increases. 

Under certain circumstances Rz and Xz are not independent and the 
previous analj'sis does not apply. The most common case is that of an 
inductance of limited size such as a loud-speaker or some other piece 
of electrical machinery. Here, since doubling the number of turns 
of ■wire implies halving its cross section, both R and L increase at approxi- 
mately the same rate with the number of turns and the ratio of 

Xz to Rz, or Q, is approximately constant at any particular frequency. 
Expressing Xz in terms of the constant Q and differentiating the expres- 
sion for the power as a function of Rz, the condition for a maximum is 
seen to be 


Bf -1- XI = Bi(l -h Q*) or i I = I Zs I 

Thus a true match of impedance magnitudes is the desired condition. 
Of course, if circuit 1 can be chosen, Ri should be as small as possible 
and Xi should equal —Xz- Other considerations, such as a TmiinimnTn 
variation in power transfer with frequency, are often present to alter 
these conditions. Finally there is the case in which the impedance of 
the source and load are fixed and it is desired to insert a transformer 
which will transfer the maximum power from circuit 1 to circuit 2. 
Assuming an ideal transformer "with n times as many turns on the 
secondary as on the primary iz = ii/n and the effective impedance 

presented to 7 is 2 i -f Hence i* is given by 

Tt“ 

. _ I’l _ Vn 

** n [(n*Bi + B,)* + (n*Xi + X*)*]^* 

If n is variable, the current in the secondary and hence the power trans- 
ferred is a maximum when n* = This is a useful though very 

approximate expression for the choice of a transformer for power transfer. 

Problems 

1. Is a circuit composed of an inductance of 0.5 heniy, a capacity of 0.1 /if., with 
a resistance of 4,000 ohms oscillatoiy or not? If so, what is the difference between 
its period and that which it would have If the resistance were neg^ble? 

2. A capacity of 1 /if . is charged to a potential of 100 volts. The battery is then 
removed and it is shorted by an inductance of 250 millihenrys which has a resistance 
of 200 ohms. Express the subsequent chaige on the condenser as a function of the 
time. What is the charge on the condenser after 10 complete oscillations? What 
is the time interval between the shorting of the condenser and the next time that 
there is no current throu^ the inductance? 

8. Show that if a condenser discharges through a critically damped circuit, the 
current is a maximum 2L/R sec. after shorting. 
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4. A battery of potential V is connected to a circuit made up of an uncharged 
condenser C and inductance L with resistance i? at a time i == 0. Show that the 


initial conditions can be expressed either as i = 0, di ^dt — V fL at / = 0 or g' = 
and dq\^dt = 0 at = 0, where g' is the charge on the condenser minus CV. Assum- 
ing the circuit to be periodic, find the current in it as a function of the time. Show that 

the maximum potential difference that appears across the condenser is f(i e 
where 5 is the logarithmic decrement of the circuit. 

§. What is the logarithmic decrement of a circuit made up of 10-juf. condenser 
and a o-henry inductance with a resistance of 400 ohms? At what rate would power 
have to be supplied to this circuit to keep the effective current at 1 amp.? What 
would then be the maximum potential difference appearing across the condenser? 

6. Show that the maximum potential across the condenser of a series-resonance 

) . Show that the maximum potential 

2Qo 


circuit occurs at the frequency oy • 


ceniiai across i 


across the inductance occurs at ■ 


-aV’- 

mij 


7. Draw the vector diagrams for the constant-current circuits of Fig. 13.20. 

8. Draw the vector diagram for the circuit of Fig. 13.16 both for the angular 
frequency 1 / \ L C and 1 / \ 

9. Show that the effective inductance of two coils of seif-inductance Li and Li 

and mutual inductance M is Li + Lz ± 23/ if they are connected in series. Show 
that their effective inductance is (LiLo — M^)/(Li ± 23/) if they are connected 

in parallel. Examine the cases of Li = Lz and 3/- = LiLz. The latter is called 
unity coupling. 

10. Show that the natural frequency of a single-layer solenoid of 100 turns, 4 cm. 
in diameter and 10 cm. long, is of the order of 7 megacycles. 

11. The impedance of a coil is measured at a certain frequency. An ideal con- 
denser is then placed across its terminals and adjusted for resonance at that frequency. 
If the effective resistance of the combination is n times the coil impedance, show that 

the Q of the coil is approximately if n is large. 

12 . A 10-microhenry inductance is connected in series with a capacity of 100 jLt/zf. 
Across this combination is an inductance of 12 microhenrys. Neglecting resistances, 
what are the frequencies of maximum and minimum impedance? 

13 . Two circuits consisting of an inductance and capacity in series are to be placed 
in parallel to present a maximum impedance at 500 kilocycles and minima at 490 and 
510 kilocycles. Design the circuit neglecting resistances and using values of induc- 
tance of the order of 1 millihenry. 

14 . A 1-henry inductance is connected in parallel with a condenser of 16/if. If 
the resistance of the inductance is 100 ohms, what resistances must be placed in the 
two branches to render the effective resistance of the parallel circuit the same for 
the power frequency and its harmonics? If the line voltage is 125, W’hat current is 
drawn by the circuit? 

15 . A capacity C and inductance L with an internal resistance E are connected 
in parallel. Show that the impedance of the combination is a maximum for the 
angular frequency 


Ci} 




What is the impedance of the combination at this frequency? 
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16. Show that the condition for resonance for a parallel circuit of inductance and 
capacity for variation of the inductance is 


-r Q^“) 

if the resistance of the coil increases with the inductance in such a way that the Q 
remains constant. Show that the condition for maximum impedance under these 
conditions is L = l/w^C, Find the impedance presented by the circuit under these 
two conditions. 

17. Find graphically the locus of the total current vector for the parallel resonant 
circuit when L is varied at constant Q, 

18. Derive Eq. (13.19). 

19. A 10-henry inductance is available for the construction of the phase-shifting 
circuit of Fig. 13.16 on a 60-cycle line. What is the proper value of the associated 
capacity? If the resistance is variable from 0 to 10,000 ohms, what is the change in 
phase that can actually be achieved? Plot ^ as a function of R at 1,000-ohin intervals. 

20. A complex-current wave of the form 

f — 2*0 -f ii cos ot + ^2 cos d“ fs cos 3wf 

is observed to flow to a parallel resonant circuit of a coil and condenser. The coil 
has a Q of 2CK}, and a capacity of 1,000 fifd. resonates the circuit to the fundamental 
which is 1 megacycle. ^\liat is the trigonometric series for the potential difference 
appearing across the parallel circuit? ^liat is the consumption of power at the 
fundamental and at the harmonic frequencies? 

21. A vacuum tube has an effective plate resistance of 5,000 ohms. What is the 
turn ratio of the ideal transformer that should be used to couple it to a loud-speaker 
with a resistance of 2000 ohms and an inductance of 1 henry? Assume a frequency 
of 1,000 cycles. What is the transfer loss in decibels (a) without the transformer, 
(b) with it? 

22. T^Tiat would be the preper value of a series condenser to use in place of the 
transformer of the previous problem? What would then be the transfer loss at 500 
and 2,000 cycles, respectively? How do these compare with the losses without 
the condenser? 

23. A variable frequency can be applied to a high-Q resonant circuit. If the 
currents at frequencies corresponding to wo ± Sc.? are l/\/2 times the current at the 
resonant frequency wo, show that the value of Qofor the circuit is wo/25w approximately. 

24. If E == Z — and E = Zi, show that the average power being dissi- 
pated in Z [Eq. (13.7)] may be written in the follow'ing alternative forms: 

P = iiJEi* + E*i) = HZr = $ 

Tvhere the asterisk indicates the complex conjugate (change of j to — j) and Zr is the 
real part of the complex impedance. 

25. In the accompanying circuit diagram R' =22/2 and C' == 2C. If a; = w22C 
show that for the open output circuit 

shown ^ Plot this 

Vi 4j - (a; - 1/a:) 

ratio as a function of the parameter a: 

and determine the values of x for which 

the magnitude of the ratio is l/VS 

times its maximum value (3-db. points). 

This is known as a imin^T netmorh and 

is very useful as a symmetrical frequency-sensitive coupling circuit. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

COUPLED CIRCUITS, FILTERS, AND LINES 

14.1. Iron-core Transformers at Audio Frequencies. — ^The trans- 
former, as a device for use at power frequencies, was considered in Sec. 
12.6. It is possible to continue to use a ferromagnetic core up through 
the audio-frequency range, though the losses and the disadvantages 
due to nonlinearity become of greater importance. Much more stringent 
requirements are imposed on the properties of the core materials. 
Various of the available alloys were considered briefly in Sec. 11.8 and 
it was there pointed out that the accurate reproduction of a wave form 
requires an alloy with a linear characteristic; otherwise distortion and 
undesired interaction between separate waves will take place. As these 
transformers in general operate at very low powers, it is essential to 
keep the losses to a minimum, which implies a hysteresis loop of small 
area and a core material of high effective resistance. The small currents 
which are available mean that the core material must have a high 
permeability for low magnetizing forces if the transformer is to be an 
efficient one. The circuits between which these transformers must 
operate often have a high internal resistance, which largely invalidates 
the simple transformer assumptions. And finally the large range of 
frequencies that is to be covered makes the primary inductance, leakage 
inductance, and distributed capacities of great importance. Their 
effect is to produce a voltage-transformation ratio quite diffqrent from 
that given by the ratio of the secondary turns to the primary turns. 

The capacitative interaction between the windings can be reduced 
by making the connections in such a way that the contiguous layers of 
the two windings are at the same alternating potential. If necessary the 
capacity can be practically eliminated by the interposition of an electro- 
static shield between the windings. In consequence this capacitative 
interaction will be neglected and the two mesh equations applicable to 
Fig. 14.1 are 


V = (zi -b juLp)ii — jaMii 

0 = — jwMii -f- (zg +juL,)U (14.1) 

The quantities of particular interest are the input impedance, V/ii which 
will be written z', the secondary current i*, and the potential across the 
load, V/. Eliminating between Eqs. (14.1) the input impedance is 
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z' = j- = (Zi + jwLp) + 


wh\P 

I + 


(14.2) 




Eliminating ii, the secondary current is 

i _ jo^Mll y jo)]\rI ^ 

(22 + jwia) (Zl + jo)Lp)(Z 2 + + MV 

and the load potential is iiZi, where U may differ from is ot\ing to imped- 
ances in the secondary circuit other p 

than those of the load itself. In the 

ideal power transformer the coil react- ^ 

ances are so large that the series ^ — *V- — ^ 
impedances can be neglected in com- V/Z ////////1 

parison with them. Also, if is the — Schematic transformer With 

, , . , X- ■»< associated impedances, 

secondary- to pnmary-tum ratio, M 

is proportional to n and Ls to n-, so ijX* — M- vanishes, leading to 

/ I ^2 j • ll 

z = Zl H — 5 and 12 = ’- 

n- n 

This is the approximation of Sec. 12.6. In the more general case which 

^ is necessary for audio-frequency 

pH <!-kKp k r^Kz transformers the square of the 

^ KLpi LpJ mutual inductance is less than the 

— ' V -*■ croduct of the mimarv and second- 


r-H <l'10Lp i K(i-^ La p-|K,z transformers the square of the 

^ KLpi LpJ mutual inductance is less than the 

— ' V -*■ product of the primary and second- 

Fig. i4.2.-niustratioa of the effective im- inductances. The coefficient of 
pedances associated with a transformer. ^ , 

couplingj k, which is always less 
than unity, is defined by the equation 

M = kVL^. (14.4) 

However, for a well-designed transformer k is close to unity and it is 
profitable to eliminate M from Eq. (14.2) by means of Eq. (14.4) and add 
and subtract a term jkosLp, which permits Eq. (14.2) to be written 
approximately as 


z' = Zl -f i(l — k)osLp + 


(JkuLp) ~ k[Zt -b j(l - k)a)L,] 


Za > > ^'(1 ~ k)a)L, 

This is evidently the impedance of the series-parallel circuit of Fig. 14.2. 
As (1 — A:) is small, the second term, which is part of the leakage reactance, 
is generally small and the shunt reactance jkcoLp is large. 

In addition to the leakage reactances there is resistance associated with 
both coils and also distributed capacity in each. Finally there are certain 
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core losses which are generally small and which can be represented by a 
resistance across the primary. Thus the approximate circuit for the 
transformer can be drawn as in Fig. 14.3. Resistances and reactances 
to the right of the dashed line are in the secondary, and if they are to 
be eonadered as part of the primary circuit, they must be multiplied by 
Lp/L„ which is 1 /n\ When multiplied, they wiU be designated by a prime 
in subsequent figures. The potential difference applied to the circuit to 
the right of the dashed line is n times that appearing across the induc- 
tance kLp. The shunt resistance representing the core losses is generally 
much larger than the inductive reactance or effective secondary impedance 
and in the following discussion it will be neglected. 

Transformers perform two general types of ser\’ice at audio frequen- 
cies. They are used for impedance-matching purposes to transfer power 
from one circuit to another and also for potential amplification with 



Fig. 14.3. — ^Approximate schematic circuit of the complete transformer. 

the high-resistance input circuit of a vacuum tube in the secondary. In 
the first application the primary- and secondary-circuit impedances, 
Zi and Zi, are generally comparatively small pure re^tances and the 
capacities can be ne^ected. If the transformer is deagned to work in 
the neighborhood of a certain angular frequency a", the circuit in this 
frequency region, for power purposes, may be thought of as simply the 
resistances Ri, Rp, R’„ and in series with the applied potential V. For 
the power consumed in the secondary circuit is (JR, -f or since it = 
i'l/n, this is the same as the primed resistances multiplied by the square of 
the primary current. The transformer efficiency is the ratio of the power 
delivered to the load to the total power delivered to the transformer, or 

Efficiency = 

By suitable transformer and circuit design this can be made as large 
as 90 per cent. Since a wed-designed transformer has Rp approximately 
equal to R'„ this implies that the circuit should be designed so that the 
load resistance is about 20 times the effective resistance of the trans- 
former secondary. From Sec. 13.6 it is seen that the optimum turn 
ratio is equal to (Ri/RJ)^. At dther lower or higher frequences than 
that corr^pondmg to a'' for which the transformer is deCgned the effect 
of the associated reactances is such as to reduce the efficiency. At 
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low frequencies the shunt inductance kLp reduces the potential applied to 
the secondary circuit. And at high frequencies the series leakage 
inductance Li becomes important in reducing the potential applied to the 
load. The elements of Fig. 14.3 that become significant at these fre- 
quency extremes are included in the circuits of Fig. 14.4. The behavior 


<2<l-K)Lp) 



(a> <b> 

Fig. 14.4. — The equivalent circuits of the power transformer wth low resistances m 
series with both primary’- and secondary, (ai Low fref 4 uencies; (6! high frequencies 

of the transformer in these frequency regions can be deduced by con- 
sidering these simple circuits. 

The potential transformer has a high resistance load such as the grid 
circuit of a vacuum tube. The actual voltage ratio is somewhat less 
than the ideal value n because of the primary-circuit losses. But a 
well-designed transformer yields a potential amplification of approxi- 
mately n near the center of its intended frequency range. At low fre- 
quencies, as in the ease of the power transformer, the shunt inductance 



Fig. 14.5. — The equivalent circuits of a potential transformer with a high load resistance 
such as the grid circuit of a vacuum tube, (a) Low frequencies; {b) high frequencies. 

path becomes important. The circuit is indicated in Fig. 14.5. As the 
frequency decreases, the reactance across which the output potential 
effectively appears becomes less and the output potential, Vi or nV'ij 
decreases. This low-frequency response can be improved by increasing 
the primary inductance or by placing a condenser in series with the 
primary. The latter forms a low-frequency resonant circuit with the 
primary inductance and brings up the output potential in the neighbor- 
hood of the resonant frequency. The schematic circuit and the general 
nature of the response for various primary Q values is indicated at the 
left in Fig. 14.6. It is evident that if Q is too large, an undesired hump 
appears. A value in the neighborhood of unity is about the optimum. 
Lp and Bp are fixed, the frequency region to be enhanced determines 
the product CL^, and the proper primary series resistance is then deter- 
mined by the chosen value of Qi. A somewhat similar situation is 
inherent in the transformer itself at high frequencies. The equivalent 
transformer circuit is the one at the right in Fig. 14.5. The primary 
capacity can be neglected in general and C' is times the total dis- 
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tributed and load capacity across the secondary. The resonant frequency 
is determined by the product of this and the leakage inductance; and if the 
resistance of the circuit is small, a pronounced hump will appear in the 
characteristic at this frequency. This generally occurs in the high audio 
range and is an advantage in bringing up the response in that region. 
If a flat characteristic is desired, the Q of the circxiit should be reduced 
to approximately unity, which is sometimes accomplished by winding the 
secondary with resistance wire.^ 

14.2. The Resonant Air-core Transformer. — ^At frequencies above the 
audio range, losses associated with the core become so important that 



Fig. 14.6. — (a) Condenser in series with primary of a transformer to enhance low- 
frequency response, (6) Resonance effect of leakage reactance and secondary distributed 
capacity at high frequencies. 

only the most carefully designed and constructed iron-core instruments 
are of value. In the radio-frequency range above 10® cycles the core 
is generally dispensed -with entirely. The theory is fundamentally the 
same for the transformer ■without a core, but the approximations of the 
preceding section are no longer valid. The coupling coefficient is 
generally much less than unity and all associated capacities must be 
taken into consideration. Practiically all the important radio-frequency 
applications involve the use of resonant or tuned primary and secondary 
circuite, and the present discussion -will be limited to this type of circuit. 
These transformers perform much the same types of service as do audio- 
frequency ones. They isolate circuits as far as direct-current components 

» General references: M.I.T. Stait, “Magnetic Circuits and Transformers,” John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc,, New York, 1943; Lbe, "Electronic Transformers and Circuits,” 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 1947. 
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are concerned and facilitate power transfer by matching the impedance 
between networks. The latter is generally accomplished by varjdng 
the mutual inductance between the primary and the secondary. In 
addition the selective property of the tuned circuits is made use of to 
discriminate against all but one narrow band of frequencies that is 
passed efficiently by the transformer. This is in distinction to the audio- 
frequency transformer which passes without discrimination a wide band 
on either side of the mean frequency for which it is designed. However, 
the absolute width of the response curve of a tuned circuit (Fig. 13.4 or 
13.13) on a frequency scale is proportional to the resonant frequency. 
Thus, though the width of the band passed by a radio-frequency trans- 
former may be only ±0.5 per cent of the resonant frequency, this will 
include the entire audio-frequency range from 0 to 10* cycles if the reso- 
nant frequency of the transformer is 1 megacycle. Hence for communica- 
tion purposes the discrimination is an 
advantage in eliminating imdesired 
radio frequencies without imduly 
restricting the passage of audio-fre- 
quency modulation. 

The representative circuit is illus- 
trated in Fig. 14.7. Equations (14.1) 
to (14.3) apply iimnediately to this circuit; including the transformer 
inductances in the circuit reactances, they become 


M 


=C, O 

T-l 


— 

^ 1-2 O- ^ 2 = = 


Fia. 14.7. — The air-core transformer. 


V = ziii — jwMii 
0 = —juMii + 2^2 


and 


z' = Zi + 
i* = V; 


Z2 

juM 


Z1Z2 + co^M^ 


(14.6) 

(14.6) 

(14.7) 


Equation (14.6) is particularly useful m determining the impedance 
presented to the source of emf. The contribution made by the second 
term is known as the reflected impedance of the secondary circuit. Express- 
ing z' as the sum of real and imaginary parts 




E|-f 


it is seen that the effective reactance contributed by the secondary is 
of the opposite sign to its true reactance. The resonant or unity-power- 
factor condition is that for which 


_ wW* 

~ El + XI 


X2 


(14.8) 
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The condition for maxinmm secondary current or maximuin power 
transfer to a resistance in the secondary can be derived from Eq. (14.7). 
From this equation the magnitude of the secondary current is 

. „ «ilf 

*2 = F- 


(14.9) 


ViRiBi - Ms + 

The determination of the maximum value of ia depends on which of the 
parameters is variable. Consider first that the secondary reactance 
can be varied, i.e„ that circuit is tunable. Setting the partial derivative 
of Eq. (14.9) with respect to Za equal to zero yidds 

(14.10) 


This ni68iZis thiit ths secondary must be tuned to 8» frequency different 
from its natural frequency in order to obtain the largest possible current. 
If the primary circuit alone is adjustable for a maximum h, the condition 
of Eq. (14.8) is obtained. If Eq. (14.10) holds, Eq. (14.9) becomes 


** “ '^2e2(iJ? + Zf) + 


(14.11) 


which is the secondaiy current for the optimum secondary adjustment. 
If the primary circuit is adjustable as well as the secondary and the 
secondary is continually altered so that it remains in its optimum con- 
dition, the extreme secondary current is obtained when the partial 
derivative of Eq. (14.11) with respect to is equal to zero. On per- 
forming this differentiation the following two conditions are obtained: 

Zi = 0 and Zi = - EiE* (14.12) 


Case 1 . — JtJRi > This is known generally as derfident coupling 

and since here the second condition of Eq. (14.12) yields an imaginary 
value for Zi, it has no physical significance. Only the first condition 
applies and the TnaviTniim value of the secondary current occurs for 
Zi = Z* = 0 and is given by Eq. (14.11) as 

Case 2. — ^As the mutual inductance is increased, for instance, by 
moving the coils doser together, the maximum secondary current rises 
until the point RJti « is reached. At this point the two conditions 
oS. Eq. (14.12) cdncide and the maximum current is ^ven by 

This condition is known as critical coupling. 


(14.14) 
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Case 3. — ^When M has been increased so that R 1 R 2 < both 

conditions of Eq. (14.12) apply, but further analysis shows that the first 
yields a minimum, given of course by Eq. (14.13). The substitution of 
the second condition in the equation for 12 yields maximum values which 
are the same as that of Eq. (14.14). The choice of positive or negative 
sign for the optimum reactance indicates that there are two settings for 
maximum current. Equation (14.10), which is assumed to be satisfied 
during all adjustments, implies at these maxima that Xi/Ri = X 2 /R%* 
This case in which two current maxima exist is known as sufficient 
coupling. The efficiency of power transfer at these optimum conditions 
is obtained by dividing the secondary power i^Rz by the total power 
delivered to the circuit. For the condition Xi = X 2 = 0 this ratio is 
oi^M^/^RiRz + coW^). It is less than i for deficient coupling and equal 
to i at critical coupling. For the greater values of o>M corresponding to 
sufficient coupling the maximum power delivered to the secondary at 
resonance remains the same, also the primary current for optimum 
adjustment remains V/2Ri, and the efficiency of power transfer con- 
tinues to be J. 

The maximum secondary current as a function of M is obtained 
by setting the partial derivative of Eq. (14.9) with respect to M equal 
to zero. This yields 

{Rl + XI) {Rl + XI) - 

For the optimum resonant condit ion in which Xi and X 2 are both zero 
this equation becomes o)M = ^/RiRz, which is the critical coupling 
condition. If the reactances are not equal to zero, the coupling must 
be greater than critical for maximum power transfer. This is merely 
an alternative way of looking at the preceding results. The number of 
parameters involved in Eq. (14.8) makes its consideration as a function 
of CO rather difficult. For a complete discussion of the general case 
reference should be made to more specialized texts. ^ The principal 
features are brought out by a consideration of the special case in which 
the circuits have the same natural frequency and the same ratio of 
inductance to resistance, f.e., cog = 1/LiCi = I/L 2 C 2 and 

^ ~ IT “"IT 

Since Q is generally more nearly constant than R, Eq. (14.9) will be 
written in terms of these parameters as 

^ Chaffee, '^Theory of Thermionic Vacuum Tubes, McGraw-Eill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1933. McIlwain and Bkaineed, '"High Frequency Alter- 
nating Currents,’" John Wiley & Sons, New York, 1931. Terman, “Radio Engi- 
neering,” McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1947. 
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are not identical in height or in displacement on either ade of uo. How- 
ever, the curves are representative of the general phenomena encounteied 
for a variation in frequency. 

14.3. Electromechanical Transducers. — In communication work the 
ena^y associated with sound waves must be converted into electrical 
energy, in which form it is transferred from one point to another, and 
then reconverted into acoustical energy. The devices for accomplishing 
these intereonversions, such as microphones and speakers, are known 
genetically as transducers. The mechanical portion of these elements is 
generally of a resonant type, which is an advantage for the transfer of 
power but a disadvantage in obtaining a uniform response independent 
of the frequeacy. In practice it is necessary to resort to various com- 
promise designs. Also, the devices are not in general linear, i.e., the 
Triftftbanifial displacement is not directly proportional to the circulated 
charge. Thus a certain amount of harmonic distortion and frequency 
miiriTig occuts during the conversion process. This disadvantage sets a 
practical limit to the amplitude of motion. Though the acoustical 
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analysis has many points in common with the preceding circuit analysis, 
it is beyond the scope of this discussion. For a detailed account of this 
theory and a description of the different types of devices that are employed 
the reader is referred to treatises in this field. ^ In addition to devices for 
the interconversion of electric and acoustic energy high-Q electromechani- 
cal systems are used for filtering. Certain substances such as quartz, 
which is electrostrictive, and nickel, which is magnetostrictive, have very 
low internal viscosities. The result is that a vibrating system composed 
of these materials has a very small decrement or a large effective Q value. 
Furthermore, the dependence of their natural frequency on the variables 
such as temperature and pressure can be made small, and if these are held 
within fairly close limits, an extreme constancy of frequency can be 
attained. These systems can be coupled (f.e., arranged to interact) with 
electrical circuits and produce electrical oscillations of the desired fre- 
quency or act as filters for transmitting or suppressing this frequency. 

The formal similarity between the differential equations for an oscilla, 
tory mechanical system and an electric circuit is very useful in discussing 
the combined system. Let x be sl mechanical displacement and F a 
mechanical force, the differential equation of the mechanical system is then 

The Greek letters stand for the parameters of the system and depend 
on the particular type of motion being represented. In the case of 
linear motion a is the effective mass, ^ is the retarding force per unit 
velocity, and y is the restoring force per unit linear displacement- Repre- 
sentative rotational motion coefficients are those of Eq. (10.9). If q 
is the charge on a condenser in an electrical circuit and V an applied 
electromotive force, the circuit equation is 

+ 4! + 1 - ■>' 

As they stand, these two equations are quite independent, but the systems 
that are under consideration are those for which there is some electro- 
mechanical interaction. In this case the mechanical force F contains a 
term which depends on one of the circuit vectors and the emf. V con- 
tains a term which in general depends on the mechanical displacement or 

1 Rayleigh, Theory of Sound,” 2d ed., The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1926; Davis, “Modern Acoustics,” The Macmillan Company, 1934; Moese, “Vibra- 
tion and Sound,” McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1948; Olsen, 
“Acoustics,” D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., New York, 1947; Mason, “Electro- 
mechanical Transducers and Wave Miters,” D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., New 
York, 1942. 
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velocity. Assume that represents a mechanical restoring force per 
unit charge q and Se an electrical restoring force, or reverse emf., per 
unit mechanical displacement. Further assuming a constancy of the 
coefficients and that in the steady state the mechanical and electrical 
vectors are simple periodic functions of the time, the equations become 

(— + 7)x + SmQ = F 
Lw- + joiB + = V 

in the complex notation. It is generally more convenient to write these 
in terms of the current, i = d(ifdt, and the mechanical velocity, v == dx/ dt 
Differentiating the equations with respect to t and dividing through by 
jw, they may be written 

Ziiv + Zi2i = F 

Z 21 V + Z22i = V (14.17) 



Fig. 


where Zn is the mechanical impedance, Z 22 the electrical impedance, 
and Z12 and Z21 the interaction factors Sm/jo) and Se/iw. These equations 
are very similar to those for two coupled electrical circuits. They 
are simple linear equations which may be solved for the current or 

velocity in terms of the applied forces. The 
solutions, of course, are similar to those for 
the air-core transformer. This discussion 
has been limited to the case of two simple 
periodic circuits, one mechanical and one 
electrical. The extension to more complex 
cases is similar to the extension of the 
general circuit theory of Sec. 13.6. This, 
14.9.— Eiectrostatic-acous- however, introduces no new principles and 

tic ^ * * 

will not be considered further. The chief 
points of interest are those associated with the interaction factors and 
the mechanical impedance and these are best illustrated by a few specific 
examples. 

Both microphones and speakers can be constructed with piezo- 
electric crystals or on the simple condenser principle. In the case 
of the condenser the arrangement is schematically that of Kg. 14.9. 
The formed baffle or horn acts as an acoustic transformer coupling 
the diaphragm to the atmosphere. The diaphragm is one plate of 
the condenser and in general it does not vibrate as a piston but as a 
clamped plate and the effective mass, retarding, and restoring forces 
are functions of the frequency and rather difficult to calculate. The 
power consumed by the mechanical system is A considerable 
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fraction of this is radiated as sound in the case of the speaker. To 
determine the electroacoustical efficiency the mechanical parameters 
must be measured as a function of the frequency and when the mechanical 
power has been obtained, this must be multiplied by the efficiency of 
the power transfer from the mechanical to the acoustical form to obtain 
the acoustic energy radiated. The energy stored in the condenser, which 


is the electroacoustical element, is ^'72(7, where q' is the charge and C is 

(d> d” x') 

the capacity. This can be written as - — -) where C' is written for 


C{d + x) which for values of the displacement x, small in comparison 
with the total separation d, can be taken as a constant Cd, The mechani- 
cal force is the negative partial derivative of this with respect to x, 

which is The charge g' is made up of a large constant charge 

qo due to the direct-current potential in the circuit plus a small periodic 
charge q. Expanding and neglecting the small term in the periodic 


mechanical force is seen to be 



or the mechanical force per unit 


charge Sm is 




The negative partial derivative of the energy 


with respect to the charge is the negative of the potential or restoring 
potential. On forming this quantity and dividing the periodic term by 
the displacement x the electrical force per unit displacement is seen to be 

— ^ also. Thus Zi2 = Z21 = jVo/ood, and the interaction factor is 

proportional to the direct-current potential Vq and inversely proportional 
to the separation d. The latter cannot be decreased indefinitely since 
it must be kept large in comparison with the maximum amplitude of 
motion of the diaphragm. Comparing this with the transformer coupling 
coefficient it is seen to have the opposite sign and that co enters 

in the denominator instead of the numerator. The former merely 
indicates a change of phase tt, and the latter means that the coupling 
decreases with the frequency instead of increasing as in the case of the 
transformer. 

Electromagnetic principles can also be used in the construction of 
microphones and speakers. A larger amount of power can be handled 
by this type of device and it is used almost exclusively in power speaker 
elements. The headphone, illustrated in Fig. 14.10, is representative 
of a low-power element. The coil of the electromagnetic circuit is 
generally composed of a large number of turns of very fine wire since 
the resistance is not a great disadvantage and a large flux is produced 
for a small current. The magnetic circuit is composed of a permanently 
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Iron ^ 

Fig. 14.10. — Headphone type of 
acoustical element. 


polarized armature which is separated by a small air gap from the iron 
diaphragm. The permanent polarization of the armature should be 
large since the permanent flux plays the same role here as does the 

constant potential in the condenser instru- 
ment. Similarly, the air gap should be 
small, subject of course to the restriction 
imposed by the maximum amplitude of vibra- 
tion. The hysteresis loss and nonlinearity of 
the magnetic circuit are disadvantages which 
are invariably associated with this type of 
deduce. Neglecting the fringing of flux 
between the armature pole and diaphragm, 
the force of attraction between the two is 
where A is the area of the pole face. Expanding this in terms 
of the permanent flux 4>q and the periodic flux 4>, neglecting yields a 
constant minus the periodic term M/ijlqAj or since 4) = m'/CR, where n 
is the number of turns in the coil, the periodic force per unit current, or 

2^123 is — The emf. induced by a change in a; is —n and since <^)' 
jjloQiA ot 

changes through the reluctance, (R, this is times dx/dt, or v. 

Thus the emf. per unit velocity, which is Z 21 , is — Z 12 . From this it is 
seen that for a large coupling the constant flux and n should be large and 
the reluctance of the magnetic circuit 
should be small. Since (R is approxi- 
mately equal in magnitude to d/fioA, where 
d is the gap between the armature and 
diaphragm, the interaction factors can be 
written Z 21 = — Z 12 = <ponfd. The differ- 
ence in sign is a consequence of Lenz's 
law and characteristic of all electromag- 
netic instruments. It represents a phase 
shift of T between the mechanical force 
and the current produced by it, but since j 
does not appear in the z's, the input or output impedance of the device as 
calculated from Eqs. (14.17) retains its same form. 

For larger power devices the headphone type of instrument is unsuit- 
able and the so-called dynamic speaker is employed. The principle of 
this instrument is illustrated in Fig. 14.11. A constant magnetomotive 
force is produced by the shaded coil and results in a large radial induction 
through the narrow annular ling. In this ring is a short, light solenoid 
through which the alternating current flows. It is rigidly connected to 
the apex of a semiflexible fiber cone which acts as the source of the sound 
waves. This does not vibrate as a simple piston, but the type of motion 


D.a 
Mci0neHzmg\ 
current 



fhrper or fiber 
diofphra^m for 
acousticofJ 
coupling 



A.C. Coif 
leads 


Fig. 14.11. — Schematic diagram of a 
dynamic speaker. 
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is a function of the applied frequency. Thus the effective mass, acousti- 
cal resistance, and restoring force vary throughout the audible range and 
it is difficult to design a speaker that is entirely satisfactory over the 
complete spectrum. If Bo is the induction in the gap and I the total 
length of wire, the axial force per unit current on the cone is BqI. This 
is equal in magnitude but opposite in sign to the emf. per unit velocity, 
hence Zn = — Z 21 = BqI. From this it is evident that the amplitude of 
motion does not limit the linearity of response. 

If the interaction factors are known, the effective mechanical param- 
eters O', and y corresponding to any one mode of oscillation can be 
determined by measuring the electrical impedance of the device as a func- 



Fig. 14.12. — Analysis of a resonant electroacoustical system. 


tion of the frequency. If the moving element is clamped, the input 
impedance, V/i, is equal to Z 22 . The input impedance when undamped 

is Z 22 H y where is written for the product of the interaction factors. 

Zii 

The difference between the impedance undamped and clamped is the 
reflected mechanical impedance = A^f Ziu The locus of the mechanical 
impedance vector (/? + jZn) as a function of the frequency is a straight 
line parallel to the imaginary axis intersecting the real axis at' /3. If A 
is independent of the frequency, as for electromagnetic devices, Zrm is 
inversely proportional to Zn and hence its locus in the complex plane 
is a circle (see circle diagrams, Sec. 13.4). These relations are shown in 
Fig. 14.12. The constant ^ can be determined from the fact that at 
resonance the magnitude of the effective resistance is A^/^, If coo is 
the angular frequency of resonance, the ratio of a to 7 is given by 

6)0 = y/yja 

The third relation which is necessary to detemnne the three quantities 
can be obtained most conveniently from the angular frequencies on 
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either ade of resonance for which the magnitude of the reflected impedance 
has fallen to l/VS of its resonant value. From the diagram these are 
seen to correspond to phase angles of ir/4 and — ir/4, i.e., 

0!Ml ~ y/o>l 1 _ _-t 

p ^ iS 

•B^iimiTmtiTig; 7 , wi - «s = jS/a. These relations determine all the 
mechanical parametere in terms of the resistance at resonance B,, and A, 
( 60 , coi, and b>s> 

“ i2(«i - at) ^ B B(ai — at) 

If A is not known, it can be determined experimentally by making a 
simultaneous electrical and mechanical measurement. For instance, 
if F' is equal to the difference between the potential across the element 
at resonance when clamped and when undamped, from Eq. (14.17) 
V' — Av, since A is the magnitude of Zsi. If the amplitude of motion 

at resonance, say xo, is also meas- 
ured, V = atiXo, otA = F'/cooSJo- The 
circle diagram is very convenient for 
the preceding type of analysis, but 
it does not bring out the variation 
in magnitude and phase of the 
impedance with frequency as clearly 
as the diagram at the left in Fig. 
14.12. This is representative of a 
circuit with a fairly high decrement 
or low Qo value. As has been seen in 
previous sections, Qo may be con- 
sidered as a measure of the sharpness of the resonant peak. The 
mechanical Qo is «o«/)S or mo/(«i — ms). 


Soundwave 



Output 

Fig. 14.13. — Double-button carbon mi- 
crophone. 


Another type of microphone which is widely used is the carbon button type 
illustrated i^hematically in Fig. 14.13. A small cup or button contaming carbon 
granules is in contact with a metal diaphragm in such a way that a motion of the 
diaphragm changes the pressure on the carbon grains. These form part of an electric 
diGuit and the change in pressure results in a change of resistance. If is the mean 
resistance of the circuit and r the change in resistance due to the motion of the diar 
phragm, the current in the circuit is given by 


i 


Y Y 
5 +r “S 


[> 



Thus the device is not linear when operated at constant potential and harmonics ai4 
introduced. These can be minimized by keeping the mean resistanee B very large 
in comparison with r. Even harmonics are eliminated by the double-button type^ 
which is the one actually shown in the figure. The varying r is of the opposite sign 
for the two circuits and the output current &om the tranafonner is proportional to 
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the difierence between ii and is, hence from the preceding equation 




Thus the even harmonics and the constant term are eliminated. The removal of the 
direct current is particularly advantageous, for it would polarize the transformer core 
and reduce its effective permeability. Microphone sensitivity is given in terms of 
decibels below an arbitrary standard. This is generally chosen as the production of 
an open circuit emf. of 1 volt for a pressure of 1 dyne per square centimeter (bar). 
(The threshold of hearing varies from a sound-wave pressure of 10“^ bar in the neigh- 
borhood of a few thousand cycles to about 1 bar at very high or very low frequencies.) 
Thus a — 30-db. microphone would require to be followed by a 30-db. amplifier for the 
least audible sounds to produce an emf. of 1 volt. 


An eflicient acoustical element is characterized by a large damping 
coeifficient. This implies a large power transfer from the electrical 
circuit and a minimum of frequency selectivity. The other group of 
electromechanical elements for generating particular frequencies or for 




Fundameni'^f mode, 
of v/broifion of aim n 
slab 


Fig. 14.14. — Quartz-crystal resonator. 


discriminating between frequencies that are very close together is char- 
acterized by a very small damping factor. The piezoelectric quartz 
crystal, which is representative of this type, will be discussed briefly. 
The main portion of the ideal quartz crystal is hexagonal in cross section, 
as indicated in Fig. 14.14. The Z axis perpendicular to a hexagonal 
section is known as the optic axis. If plane-polarized light (Sec. 16.2) 
is sent through the crystal along this axis, it is found that the plane of 
polarization is rotated about the direction of propagation. The Z, 
or electric, axis is perpendicular to Z and in the direction of an apex 
of the hexagon. The third axis, designated by F, is sometimes known 
as the mechanical axis and is perpendicular to a side of the hexagon. 
The crystal shows piezoelectric properties in any direction except along 
the optic axis. The crystals used in electric circuits are generally in the 
form of thin slabs cut parallel to the ZZ or FZ planes. These are 
known as Z or F cuts, respectively. Other cuts are also made for obtain- 
ing special advantages such as low-temperature coefficients or particu- 
larly stable modes of oscillation.^ In the fundamental mode of oscillation 

1 For a complete discussion of the preparation of quartz crystals and their use in 
electric circuits see Vigoureux, Quartz Resonators and Oscillators, 'Nai. Phys. Lab. 
(1931) ; Mason, Bell. System Tech. 13, 405 (1934) ; Lack, Bell. System Tech. J., 13, 453 
(1934); Cady, ** Piezoelectricity,” McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1946. 
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such a slab expands and contracts along an axis normal to the principal 
faces. The central plane remains at rest and the two faces have the 
maximum amplitude of motion. The thickness of the crystal is then 
one-half the length of a mechanical wave in the medium. The velocity 
of propagation is equal to the square root of the elasticity over the density 
and is also equal to the product of the frequency and wave length. 
Therefore, if t is the thickness of the specimen, E its elasticity, and p 
its density, the frequency v of the fundamental mode is given by 

1 [E 
"" 2t\lp 

It is found that the elasticity is a function of the direction in the crystal. 
For an X cut the product vt in megacycle millimeters is 2.86, and for a Y 
cut it is 1.96. Thus the thickness and the orientation of the slab with 
respect to the crystal axes determine the natural frequency. There is a 
small temperature coeflGieient of natural frequency. For the X cut, which 
is the one in most general use, it is —22 cycles per megacycle per degree 



Fig. 14.15.-— (aj Quartz crystal between metal plates as part of an electric circuit. (6) 

Equivalent electrical circuit. 

centigrade. Thus thermostating to O-l^C. will keep the natural fre- 
quency constant to 2 parts in 10*. 

When included in an electric circuit, the crystal is mounted between 
two metal plates, as shown schematically in Tig. 14.15. The lower 
portion of the figure represents the equiralent electrical circuit. If 
there is an air gap above the crystal, its capacity is represented by 
Cg, and Cc is the pure electrostatic capacity of the holder and crystal. 
The Greek letters represent the equivalent crystal parameters. Since 
the piezoelectric constant is 6.4 X 10~* esu. per square centimeter per 
dyne per square centimeter and the elastic constant is 7.85 X 10“ dynes 
per square centimeter the chaige q' in coulombs per square meter for a 
displacement x is given by = 0.1&7x/t. The charge on one side of 
the crystal is equal to / times A, the area of the face. In terms of 
current and velocity v = Ui/A. For most purposes, however, no 
particular interest attaches to the mechanical motion of the crystal. 
At resonance the crystal moves in phase with the applied electric force 
and the velocity and current are lai^e. The frequency of resonance is 
determined by the cut and thickness and the magnitude of the current 
at resonance is inversely proportional to iS; the latter is proportional to 
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the crystal viscosity, which is small, hence the resonant current is large. 
The ratio «o«//S is the Qo value of the crystal as a resonant electrical 
element. It is larger by a factor of from 10 to 100 than for the best 
electrical circuits. The practical frequency limits of the oscillating 
crystal element are from about 50 kilocycles to 15 megacycles. The 
Qo value in the neighborhood of 0.1 megacycle is of the order of 10^ 
which means that a change of only 5 cycles in the applied frequency is 
enough to change the phase angle of the impedance presented by the 
crysl^ by ir/4. This results in a decrease in current magnitude by a 
factor of l/\/2 from the resonant value. The very rapid change of 
impedance with frequency makes cr 3 rstal elements valuable for suppress- 
ing or transmitting narrow frequency bands. This characteristic is 
also employed for controlling the frequency of an oscillator, as will be 
seen in Sec. 16.6. 

14.4. Frequency or Wave Filters. — ^For many purposes it is desirable 
that the electrical circuit should freely transmit certain regions of the 
frequency spectrum and completely suppress others. In certain direct- 
current systems it is an advantage to suppress completely all alternating- 
current components. Thus series inductances and shunt capacities 
are used following a rectifier to eliminate the power-frequency com- 
ponent and its harmonics. In audio-frequency communication work it is 
necessary to suppress power-frequency hums and high carrier and radio 
frequencies that may be present. And in many radio-frequency applicar 
tions it is desirable to suppress all but a very narrow frequency band. 
The frequency discrimination of the two types of reactance and their 
simple series and parallel combinations has been discussed in the preced- 
ing chapter, and the use of piezoelectric elements has just been mentioned. 
The ideal element would be one which presented no impedance for the 
desired frequencies and an infinite one for all others. This ideally sharp 
cutoff is not attainable. But just as two resonant systems following 
one another in cascade have a higher discrimination than a single one, 
a series of meshes can be assembled which approximate the ideal filter. 
The principles involved in the design of this type of network are of 
general interest and one or two specific examples wiU also be discussed to 
illustrate the type of frequency discrimination that can be attained. 

The type of filter network most commonly encountered is a cascade 
assemblage of units, consisting of series and parallel elements. It is 
known as a passive quadripole, for it has two input and two output 
'terminals and contains no internal sources of emf. Such a network 
is illustrated schematically in Mg. 14.16. There are certain general 
(urcuit theorems concerning it that are of interest. Assume that there 
is a potential difference Vi across the input terminals and a potential differ- 
ence V» across the output termmals. The general circuit equations PSq. 
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(13.20)] may be solved for the input and output currents, jdelding 


I _L 

11 = -g-Vi + 

12 - ^Vi + -p Va 


(14.18) 


where D is the impedance determinant of the current coeflScients and 
the A^s are the cofactors of the impedances with similar subscripts in 
this determinant. These are the simple equations for a two-mesh 
network and this result shows that any linear passive quadripole, no 



i ‘ 


Fig. 14.16. — Passive quadripole formed by impedances in cascade. 

matter how complex, can be represented formally by three impedances. 
The coefficients of the emfs. can be determined by the obvious measure- 
ments at the terminals and are generally written 

^ = Zu, short-circuit input impedance 

All 

^ ^ = Z(j, short-circuit transfer impedance 

= Z 2 ,, short-circuit output impedance 

A22 


The input impedance with a load Zi across the output terminals can be 
determined from the compensation theorem by writing — Z/i 2 for V 2 . 
This yields the input impedance z' as 


z' = 


Zi.(Z2, -f- Zi) 



(14.19) 


The impedance as viewed from the terminals marked 2 is a .similar expres- 
sion with the subscripts 1 and 2 interchanged. The open-circuit imped- 
ances, Zio and ZjB, are the values of these input and output impedances 
when the far terminals are opened. Letting Zj become infinite, Eq. 
(14.19) becomes 


Zio 


Zu 


1 - 


2r2 


(14.20) 


From this equation and the analogous one for Z 20 it is evident that 
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zis/zio = Z 2 «/z 2 o* These various expressions are all useful in dealing 
with this type of network. The input impedance for which z' is equal 
to the impedance of the terminating load Zz is known as the iterative 
impedance. The impedances which simultaneously terminate the two 
ends of the network in such a way that the impedance viewed in either 
direction from terminals 1 is the same and the impedance viewed in 
either direction from terminals 2 is the same, i.e., the impedances which 
simultaneously match the network terminals are known as the image 
impedances. On applying this condition to Eq. (14.18) and its analogue 
for terminals 2, the image impedances are found to be Zi,- = V ZiaZio 
and Z 2 » = for terminals 1 and 2, respectively. 

The design of filters is greatly facilitated if they can be assumed to 
work between their image impedances. Any number of sections may 
be placed in cascade, and provided the impedances are matched at inter- 
mediate junctions the over-all image impedances are given by the above 
expressions for the terminating sections. If the filter is terminated in 
its image impedances, the ratio of the volt-ampere product entering the 
network to that leaving it can be put in a very simple form. Sub- 
stituting the load drop — Z 242 with negative sign for V 2 in Eqs. (14.18) 
and solving for Zitif/Z 2 ti|) which will be written e^^ 

B is the image-transfer constant and its value determines the ratio of the 
input volt-ampere product to the output volt-ampere product. Because 
of the exponential definition of 6 the image-transfer constant for a 
series of matched sections m cascade is equal to the sum of the constants 
for the separate elements. 0 is in general complex and its real part is 
known as the image-attenuation constant and its imaginary part as the 
image-phase constant. The same additive relation obviously holds for 
these quantities as well. 

Of course, the impedances are usually functions of the frequency 
and it is not in general possible so to terminate the quadripole that 
impedances are matched at all frequencies. However, this condition 
will be assumed to a first approximation and it will further be assumed 
that the filter is constructed of such high Q elements that the resistance 
can be neglected to this approximation.^ The most common con- 
figuration is the ladder-type net illustrated in Fig. 14.16. In the simplest 
case this is made up of identical symmetrical recurrent elements of the 
T- or ^-section types of Fig. 14.17. The input and output image and 

1 For discussions not subject to these restrictions the reader is referred to Shea, 
“Transmission Networks and Wave Filters, “ D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., New 
York, 1929; GuiHemin, “Communication Networks,” John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New 
York, 1931. 
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iterative inapedanees are all equal and they can be expressed in terms of 
the shunt and series impedances of the elementary sections. Thus 

Zi. = z& = .^zi^zs + ^ (T section) 

Zu = Zk = Zs \, -'-- v (x section) 

%/(*■+ i) 

and 

t ff-Tib e = ^ (either type of section) 

Zl + JZi 

The T section represents a mid-series severing and its iterative impedance 
is known as the mid-series iierative impedance. That of the x section 
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Rfl. 14.17. — Typical dementaiy sections of a ladder-type iSlter. 


is known as the mid-skunt Ueratwe impedance. By means of the hyper- 
bolic identities the transfer constant can be expressed more briefly as 


0 = cosh”* -H = 2 eosh~^ (1 + x)^ (14.22) 

where x is written for %i/4xt. If the series and shunt components are 
pure reactances, x is real. If z is greater than 0, there is a real solution 
for 0/2, hence writing 0 = a + j0, where a is the attenuation constant 
and fi tiie phase constant 

a = 2 cosh~‘ (1 -H *= 2 sdnh~^ 

j8 = 0 (14.23) 


0 

If, however, x lies between 0 and —1, cosh 2 is a real fraction, and rince 
cosh -f- =s cosh ^ cos I -I- j smh | sin ^ = (1 -f x)i* for which 
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there is a solution only if sinh ^ = 0, we have 


0 ! = 0 

/S = 2 cos~^ (1 + x)^ ~ 2 sin“^ (— x)^ (14.24) 

d 3 

For values of x less than —1, cosh 2 ^ imaginary, i. e., cos - 

must vanish, or 

a = 2 sinh”^ (—1 — z)^ 

iS = ±ir (14.26) 



Thus the transfer constant has three distinct characters, depending on 
the frequency range. From the definition of this constant e® is the 
ratio of the input to output current when the filter is terminated by 
its image impedance or u/ii = From Eqs. (14.23) and 

(14.25) a is real and positive for frequencies such that x > 0 or x < — 1, 
i.e., there is a decrease in magnitude of the current or an attenuation 
in these ranges. In the first range there is no change in phase between 
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the output in input currents and in the second there is a change of ir. 
If, however, x lies between 0 and —1, there is no attenuation and the 
currents are of the same magnitude, but there is a change of phase 
which varies throughout the range. 

Figure 14.18 illustrates the graphical method of determini n g the 
frequency range passed with no attenuation and that attenuated or 
suppressed. Of course, the latter is not completely suppressed but the 
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Fi(J. 14.19. — ^Attenuation and phase shift due to high- and low-pass filters. 

output-input current ratio is after n sections and this can be made 
very small even for frequencies close to the cutoff point if n is sufficiently 
large- The condition for no attenuation is 

0 > i > -1 (14.26) 

If the impedances are of the same dgn there is attmiuation for all fre- 
quencies as this condition can not be satisfied. Assume they are of 
opposite sign and plot Zi and — 4z2 as a function of the frequency- If 
the curves lie on the same side of the zero axis, the sign condition is 
fulfilled, and if ii lies nearer this axis than 4z2, the ratio is a fraction. 
Hence, for the frequency ranges in which this condition is satisfied the 
filter transmits, and for all others it attenuates. The low-pass filter 
has series inductances and shunt capacities. If the inductances and 
capacities are as shown in the diagram, angular frequencies below 
2f-\/W are passed and higher ones are attenuated, as shown in Fig. 
14.19. The high-pass filter has series capacities and shunt inductances 
passing frequencies above l/(2^/LU) and attenuating those below as shown 
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in Fig. 14.19. The simplest type of band-pass-filter section is also 
shown. From Eq. (14.26) the bounding frequencies are seen to be 
(V^ + 1 ) 6 ) 0 . 6)0 is written for l/\/LC and is seen to be the geometric 
mean of the bounding frequencies. The attenuation outside this band 
is shown in Fig. 14.20. Finally the correspondingly simple band- 
attenuation filter is shown. For this network Eq. (14.26) gives the 
bounding frequencies as (\/T7 ± l)6)o/4. The attenuation inside the 
band is shown in Fig. 14.20, 
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Fig. 14.20. — Attenuatioa and phase shift in simple band-pass and band-elimination filters, 

14.6, Distributed Parameter Circuits: Lines. — The two-conductor 
transmission line for power or communication circuits is a four-terminal 
device to which the passive quadripole analysis is applicable. However, 
the physical length of these lines is so great that it is frequently not 
legitimate to consider that the current or potential distribution along 
them is uniform at any instant. This means that the inductance and 
capacity associated with them cannot be considered as localized at certain 
specific points but is distributed in general uniformly between the 
terminals. Thus as in the case of high-frequency inductances these are 
distributed parameter systems. They are not characterized by one 
natural frequency but by a fundamental frequency and all of its har- 
monics. Though the quadripole analysis can be extended directly 
to this type of system, it is more instructive to consider the propaga- 
tion of alternating currents along lines beginning with the fundamental 
principles. 

The inductance associated with the line is due to the magnetic 
flux that threads the long narrow loop constituting the circuit. The 
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capacity is the electrostatic capacity between the conductors. There 
is also effectire resistance which includes straight ohmic resistance, 
shin effect, and losses due to hysteresis and eddy currents in neighboring 
conductors as well as dielectric losses in neighboring insulators. Finally 
there may also be leakage conductance between the conductors owing 
to imperfect insulation or corona. These quantities are generally 
expressed in terms of a unit loop length of the wire meaning a unit length 
of the conductor pair. This is illustrated schematically in Fig. 14.21. 
R' and L' are the resistance and inductance per unit loop length and C 
and G' are the shunt capacity and conductance per unit loop length. 
Let V be the potential difference between the two conductors and i 



Fig. i4.21. — Schematic diagram illustrating line parameters. 


be the current flowing in each at a point x along the line. The potential 
difference between the lines at the neighboring point a; + da; is 

by Taylor’s theorem and it is also equal to V minus the resistive and 


reactive drop which may be written (^' + dx. 


Also the current flowing in the line at the point a: + d® is i + 



dx 


by Taylor’s theorem and it is also equal to i minus -the conductive and 
capacitative current between the lines in the interval dx which can be 


written [O' + 




C'|)vir,or 
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We shall be concerned only with the steady-state solution of these 
differential equations for which i = iV“* and V = W“‘. Thus joa 
may he written for the partial derivative with respect to t and the 
preceding equations reduce to 

g = -(iZ' +jU<c)V 

and 

§1= -((?'+ (14.27) 
ax 

for V' and i' as functions of x. By differentiating one or the other with 
respect to x and eliminating one dependent variable, two identical 
second-order differential equations are obtained for i' and V' : 

g = = (14.28) 

where y is written for ±[iB' + /wi') (<?'’+ juC )]«. This is the f am ilia r 
second-order differential equation, the solution of which is a periodic 
function of the spacial variable. Since it is a second-order equation, 
the general solution contains two constants and it can be seen by sub- 
stitution that i' can be written 

' i' = + Ase-i* (14.29) 

Substituting in the second of Bqs. (14.26), it is seen that 

V' = -h Ags-i*) (14.30) 

where ft is written for [(22' +jaL')/iO' + j«C")]’^. This quantity is 
analogous to the image impedance and is known as the characteristic 
impedance of the line. 

The form of Eqs. (14.29) and (14.30) shows that the current i and 
potential V are progressive waves. Ai, Ag, and ft are complex constants 
containing neither x nor t, and the general nature of the solutions is given 
by the exponential term e*“‘ ± ■>*. The constant y is called the propagation 
condant and is analogous to a transfer constant per unit length. It 
is in general complex, and writing a and for its real and imaginary 
parts, the exponential term becomes The first factor is a 

4^a.TnpiTig term which represents a decrease in amplitude with the spacial 
variable x. The second factor represents the progressive wave. For 
any constant position on the conductors, x is not a variable and the 
variable factor is e»"‘, which represents a simple sinusoidal variation 
of the curroit or potential with the time. At any instant t is not a 
variable and at various points along the conductors this factor gives 
the variation with * as which is again a simple siausoidal variation. 
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Jtist as the temporal period t is 2 ir/a) the spacial period or vme 
is X = 2jr/j8. This is the spacial interval between corresponding points 
of the simple harmonic wave. Consider the particular value of the cur- 
rent or potential that occurs at t and x on the conductors. At a later 
time, say t', this value of the current or potential will occur at a different 
position, say x’. If the values of the vector are identical, the values 

of the exponent are also, i.e., (at ± fix) = (wf' ± ^x') or 


The change in position divided by the time interval is the velocity 
of propagation of the disturbance along the conductors, hence the positive 
sign in the exponent represents a velocity in the negative direction and 
the minus sign a velocity in the positive direction, the magnitude of the 
velocity bang a/?. These results for the progressive wave may be 
collected and written 


r 





(14.31) 


The physical phenomena can be more easily visualized by expressing 
the constants Ai and As in terms of the terminal conditions. Let V' 
be the emf . of a generator at the end a: ;= 0, Zo the external impedance 
at that end, and ij and VJ the entering current and potential difference. 
At this end by Eqs. (14.:^) and (14.30) 

V; - zoi'o = VS « -Zj(Ai - As) 
or 

VJ = Ai(zo — z,) -f- As(zo + z,) 

AggiTmA that the far end * = Z is terminated by the impedance Zi\ then 


VJ = z.(Ase“>'* — Aic’’') = z^J 


or 

0 = Ai(Zi •+• Zj)«‘>'* — A2(zi - Zj)e^* 


Solving these equations for Ai and As 

A* = -^(l-rorier*ri)-i 
Zj + Zo 


and 


Ai = TjerSTiA, 


(14.32) 

(I4i3) 


where To = (zj — Zo)/(Zi + zo) and Ti = (zj — Zi)/(Zi + Zi) are known 
as the input and output reflection coefficients. In terms of these param- 
eters Eqs. (14.29) and (14.30) can be written 

i’ = (14.34) 

V' = AA'e-T^*(l — (14.35) 
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The physical significance of the reflection coefficients is brought out more 
clearly by expanding the denominator of A2 by the binomial theorem. 
Eq. (14.34) then becomes 


Z, + Zo 

Each term represents a spacial wave that has traveled a distance equal 
to the bracket in the exponent. The amplitudes are proportional to the 
products of powers of the reflection coefficients. Thus the instantaneous 
value of the current may be thought of as made up of the sum of a large 
number of current waves that have traveled back and forth on the line 
suffering partial reflections at the ends. The F^s represent the fraction 
of the wave amplitude incident on a terminal that is reflected back into 
line; the fifth term in the expansion, for instance, represents an amplitude 
that has been decreased by four reflections, two at each terminal, and has 
traversed the line four times and in addition the distance x. 

By means of the preceding equations, the current in the line and the 
potential difference between the conductors can be determined at any 
point and at any time. It is frequently convenient to express these 
vectors in terms of the input potential Vq (Vq = V' if Zq = 0) using 
hyperbolic functions 

./ ^ Vp sinh [y{l - x) + 4 ] 

Zt cosh {yl + <#>) 

V' = v/ Cosh[T(? - j + <^] ^ ^ 

cosh (yl + \Zi/ 

The first of these 3n.elds immediately the effective input impedance 


Y? 

i'o 


z< coth (yl + <l>) 


Zi + Zt tanh yl 
^Zi + Zj tanh yl 


(14.37) 


This expression is very useful for calculating the input impedance of a 
line in terms of its constants and its termination. 

For many lines the resistance and conductance per unit length are so 
small that they may be neglected to a first approximation. In this 
case 7 is a pure imaginary: a = 0 and = 7; Zj is real and equal to 
y/L’ /C. The current and potential are given by Eqs. (14.34) and 
(14.35) as 

i = A2e2'f“‘-'5*>[1 + 

Y = A 2 e ’("*-'’*^[1 — 

Zi 


The first exponential factor represents the progressive wave character- 
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istic and the amplitude on a scale of A 2 is given by the second bra.cket. 
The vectors are represented graphically in Fig. 14.22. Unity, which is 
the first term in the bracket, is the vector from 0 to £ and the second 
term is the vector radius BE of magnitude Ti making an angle 2^(Z x) 
with the real axis. Thus the vectors from the origin to the ends of 
the diameter represent the current and the potential divided by the 
characteristic impedance at any instant. On moving along the line the 
entire diagram rotates about the origin owing to the first exponential 
factor and the diameter of the circle rotates about B at twice the rate. 
If the far end of the line is open, Zi is co , and Fz is — 1, or if the far end is 
shorted, Zi is 0 and Ti is 1. In either case the circle passes through the 
origin and the vectors pass through zero periodically. !No power is 

transmitted along the line. Parallel wires 
'"'N^caleof Ai forming a line of this type for which both 
^ y \ p \ reflection coeificients have unit magnitude 
// V 2/3(Vx) \ oxekaowasis Lecher wires. They are used 

0 m as high Q resonant circuits for oscillators 

\ j and for measuring wave lengths or fre- 

\ quencies in the high radio-frequency range. 

Consideration of Eq. (14.32) shows that 
Pig. 14.22.— Graphical analysis (neglecting line resistance) the denomin- 
SsisSrcderSf “ “ ator vanishes for the resonant frequency 

and its harmonics. The system is anal- 
ogous to a vibrating organ pipe, a shorted end is a current antinode and an 
open end is a potential antinode. At resonance j8Z = »t/ 2, where n is an 
integer and Eqs. (14.36) yield 


Fo . . /smxwTra: 

j = T=- sm wf { )-^ 

Zi Vcos/ 2Z 

T7- tr t /COS\nTX 

F = Fo cos at ( . j-^rr 
Vsin/ 2Z 



Pig. 14.23. — ^Lacher-wire system showing standing potential waves. 


The choice of the spadal periodic function depends on the tenninationB, 
but i and F are alwajrs ir/2 out of phase both in space and time. IVom 
the resonance condition and Eq. (14.31) Z = nX/4 = iw/4:v. Prom the 
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total length of the line or from the spacial interval between antinodes, X 
can be determined and if ^ is known, the frequency can be found. It will 
be seen later that for this type of line v is very closely equal to 1/\/ko/jlo 
which is 2.998 X 10^ m. per second. The interval between current anti- 
nodes can be found with a low-resistance ammeter which can be moved 
along the line, or the interval between potential antinodes can be deter- 
mined by moving a neon discharge tube along one line. It will glow 
brightly at potential antinodes owing to capacitative currents. Return- 
ing to Fig, 14.22, it is seen that if the far end of the line is terminated 
in the characteristic impedance, Ti vanishes and the circle contracts 
to the point B. The standing waves disappear and i and V are progres- 
sive waves in phase which carry power along the line to the load. If Zo 
in Eq. (14.32) is negligible 



cos (oji — fix) 


and 


V = Vg COS (coi — fix) 


The power is completely absorbed by the load at the far end. 

The most common type of line is that composed of two parallel 
copper wires. For this simple geometry the capacity and inductance per 
unit length are readily calculable if the separation d is large in comparison 
with the diameter 5 of the wires. From Eqs. (1.40) and (9.30) 


C' = 


TTKKq 


loge {2d/b) 


T 0 


If the conductors are large and well insulated so that i2' and (?' are 
negligible, the line parameters become 


7 = or 

Zi = R, = l. (14.38) 

'JTXKKq 0 

If K and At are approximately unity, co/;8 = v = I/VkoMo = 3 X 10® m. per 
second. This velocity is independent of the frequency and is the same 
as the velocity of propagation of electromagnetic radiation in free space 
(Sec. 16.2). In this case the input impedance may be written 

Bi = 276 logio (~^ ohms 

This expression is plotted in Fig. 14.24. Another type of line that is 
widely used for high-frequency communication work is one composed of 
coaxial cylindrical tubes. This is known as the coaxial line and has the 
advantages that the conductor area is large, which reduces the high- 
frequency resistance, and that the electric and magnetic fields are con- 
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fined to the annular region between conductors. This eliminates 
radiation losses and interaction with neighboring lines. The conductors 
are separated by insulating spacers at intervals along the line. For this 
case Eqs. (1.23) and (9.31) give the capacity and inductance per unit 
length 


C' = 


2inaco , j, 

loge (ri/rs) 2jr n 


where ri is the inner radius of the outer conductor and ra is the outer 
radius of the inner conductor. These yield the same value for the 



Fig. 14.24. — Characteristic impedance of parallel wires or a coasdal line. 


velocity of propagation of the agnals and the characteristic impedance 
is again a pure resistance 


„ /WOt I / 1 

— Ri — loge — 


ri 


2t\ kko 


r2 


(14.39) 


If the medium between the conductors is air, k and ju are unity and 
Ei = 138 logic (ri/ra) ; this is also plotted in Fig. 14.24. 

For the lines discussed in the preceding paragraph B' and G' were 
entirely neglected, which resulted in a propagation constant that was 
a pure imaginary and hence there was no attenuation. In practice the 
resistance and leakage are small, but their effect is not negligible. Assum- 
ing that aL' >> R' and aC' >>(?', 7 and Zi may be expanded by the 
binomial theorem to yield the parameters to a first approximation 


= V(.B' +3<»L'KG' +jwC') 
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approximately 


y = 



+ i«vw 


The first factor is the attenuation a and the second the phase constant 
From the latter the velocity of propagation is seen to be the same as 
for the resistanceless line to this approximation. The attenuation is 
also independent of the frequency to this approximation which is very 
desirable for communication circuits. It is proportional to both R' 
and G' which should therefore be as small as possible. The term con- 
taining the conductance is negligible in comparison with the resistance 
term for well-insulated lines and to this approximation 


= 

^ 0 ' 


+ jccL' 




approximately 


and 



“ ~ 2'\L' ~ 2Ri 




= Ri 


(14.40) 


Thus the characteristic impedance is approximately a pure resistance 
independent of the line resistance, the latter affecting only the small 
reactive component of the impedance. And the attenuation is propor- 
tional to and inversely proportional to Ri, It is independent of the 
frequency to this approximation if R' is not a function of w. This is 
approximately true at low frequencies, but for the ordinary line of 
closely spaced small conductors the inductance is not sufficiently greater 
than the resistance for the approximation to hold. Two methods of 
increasing the inductance are in general use. One is to surround the 
conductors by a substance of high permeability which may be accom- 
plished by a serving of permalloy tape. However, this method is expen- 
sive and is employed only for submarine cables. The other is to place 
inductance coils at uniform intervals along the line. This is more 
economical and is employed generally for land lines, the only disadvantage 
being the low-pass filter action due to the lumped constants. For large 
parallel conductors or the coaxial line this loading is in general unneces- 
sary. But when these lines are used for high-frequency transmission, 
it is necessary to take account of the skin effect. Taking the direct- 
current resistance per unit length as l/xaV, where a is the conductor 
radius and cr is the conductivity, the high-frequency approximation of 
Sec. 13.3 yields 
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= 1 & = i 

7ra\ 8<r a \ c 

taking ju of the conductor as unity. This expression may be used to 
calculate the attenuation for either the parallel conductor or coaxial 
line in the high-frequency range. The attenuation calculated in this 
way is plotted in Fig. 14.25. Radiation resistance (Sec. 16.5) which 
increases the attenuation is neglected, as is also the effect of the magnetic 



Fig, 14.25. — ^Attenuation in parallel-wire and coaxial lines. 

field of the return wire, which is very small if the separation is greater 
than 20 times the wire diameter.^ 

Problems 

1. A transformer with an efficiency of 90 per cent is used to couple a loud-speaker 
jand series capacity which together present a pure resistance Ri to a vacuum tube 
with an effective plate resistance Ep. For maximum undistorted outpxit the load 
presented to the tube should be 2Rp. Show that the proper turn ratio is 

VBi/1.8Rp. (.Rp = 

2. A line having an input resistance of 600 ohms is to be matched to a tube with a 
plate resistance of 4,850 ohms by a 90 per cent efficient transformer. Show that the 
proper turn ratio is 3. (Ep »= Eg). 

^General references on communication circuits: Eveeitt, ^^Communication 
Engineering,'' McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1937j Shea, ^‘Trans- 
mission Networks and Wave Filters," D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., New York, 
1930; Johnson, “Transmission Circuits for Telephonic Communication," D. Van 
Nostrand Company, Inc., New York, 1929; Guilusmin, “Communication Net- 
works," John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 1935. 
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3. An antenna circuit in the primary of an air-core transformer has a Qo of 10 
and a natural frequency of 1.5 megacycles. If lihe coefficient of coupling is 0.2 and 
the primary and secondary inductances are the same, to what frequency must the 
secondary be tuned for maximum current at a signal frequency of 1 megacycle? 

4. If the secondary circuit of the preeedmg problem has a Q of 200, what is the 
critical coupling coefficient? 

6. If the secondary circuit of Prob. 3 has a natural frequency of 1.1 megacycles 
and a Q of 5, what coefficient of coupling will give a maximum secondary current? 

6. The voltage-transfer factor is the ratio of the potential difference appearing across 
an element of a circuit to the total potential difference applied to the circuit. Show 
that the voltage-transfer factor for a condenser in a simple series circuit near resonance 
is given approximately by 

Fv = Qo[l - 2 (Qo^)“] 

where Sw is the difference between the applied frequency and the natural frequency 
of the circuit, if Qo is large. Show that the optimum voltage-transfer factor for a 
condenser in the secondary of an air-core transformer at critical coupling is 

“ IVry^= 

at resonance. 

7. The square root of the ratio of the square of the common reactance between 
two circuits to the product of the series reactances of like sign in the two circuits 
separately is known as the coefficient of coupling. Show th at the coefficient of 
coupling in the case of a common capacity Cm is \/ CiC 2 /Cl^j where Ci and C 2 are 
the total series capacities in the two circuits. 

8 . Show that the coupling between two circuits due to a common inductance 
Lm can be represented instead by inductive coupling, where 

M = Lm, Li « Lj -f- Lmj Lz L 2 '•\r Lm 

The primed L's are the inductances in the circuits which are not common. 

9. How large an inductance must be placed in series with a 500-cycle generator 
with an internal resistance of 15 ohms and a load of 100 ohms in order to reduce the 
third harmonic in the load to 10 per cent of its value as produced by the generator? 
By how much does this reduce the current of the fundamental frequency? How 
could the third harmonic be reduced without affecting the current at the fundamental 
frequency? 

10. A coil forms part of a circuit carrying a current of angular frequency A 
second coil of resistance R and self-inductance L is short-circuited and brought near 
the &st so that the coefficient of mutual inductance is M. Show that the effective 
resistance presented by the terminals of the first coil to the circuit is increased by 

-b «2L2 

and that the effective inductance is decreased by 

«*ikf2L 
R^ -b «2L2 

11. If the subscript p is used to designate the parameters of the coil in the circuit 
of the preceding example and the subscript s refers to the parameters of the short- 
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circuited coil, show that if an effective voltage Vc is applied to the terminals of coil p, 
the power disipated in coil s is given by 

VlRJPo‘ 

“ {R"- + + (Jl/“ - 

Show that if S. is variable, the power dissipated in coil s is a maximum when 

/ td2 I 

R. = «L,(1 - i-“){ 1 + 7 ; rr; ) • (i is the coefficient of coupling between 

\ (1 the coils.) 


12* Show that if a D'Arsonval galvanometer is placed in series with an alternating 
emf. the equations governing the motion of the coil are Eqs. (14.17) with 

Z12 — -“221 = —(ndbB) 

in the notation of Sec. ( 10 . 5 ). If there is only resistance in series with the galva- 
nometer, express the current to the instrument as a function of the frequency. 

13* From the data given in Sec. (14.3) find the eftective elastic coeflicient E for 
the X and F directions of a quartz crystal if the density of quartz is 2.65 gm. per 
cubic centimeter, 

14. Show that the product of the midnseries and mid-shunt-image impedances of 
a ladder filter is equal to the product of the series and parallel impedance elements. 

15. A low-pass mid-series terminated filter has L — I/t and C = 1 /t. Calculate 
the cutojff frequency and plot the image impedance as a function of the frequency. 

16. A high-pass filter is designed to pass all audio frequencies above 100 cycles 
and attenuate a 60-cycle hum at at least 70 decibels. How many sections must be 
used? (Image termination assumed.) 

17. In the preceding problem the image impedance is to be 600 ohms at 1,000 
cycles. Calculate the values of the inductance and capacity and plot the image 
impedance as a function of the frequency from 200 to 2,000 cycles. 

18. How many sections of a low-pass filter must be used to attenuate the second 
harmonic of a fundamental frequency about 65 decibels? \\Tiat is then the attenua- 
tion of the third harmonic? (Image termination assumed.) 

19. Show that the input impedance of a passive quadripole can be written 



20. Show that the ratio of current output to current input for a symmetrical 
T section is 

^2 V 2 to(z 10 "" Zi») 

ii Zio + z? 

21. If the natural frequencies of the series and parallel elements of a simple band- 
pass filter are the same but the individual reactances are not identical, show that the 
cutoff angular frequencies are 

where the subscript 1 refers to the series elements and the subscript 2 to the shunt 
elements. 
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22. If the natural frequencies of the series and parallel elements of a simple band- 
elimination filter are the same but the individual reactances are not identical, show 
that the cutoff angular frequencies are 



23. A transmission line of No. 4 bare copper wdre (5 = 0.52 cm.) has a character- 
istic impedance of 600 ohms; w^hat is its spacing? WTiat is the outer diameter of the 
inner conductor of a concentric line if the inner diameter of the outer conductor is 
5 cm. and it has a characteristic impedance of 60 ohms? 

24. A twisted-pair transmission line has an inductance per unit length of 
0.5 X 10“® henry per meter and a capacity per unit length of 6 X 10"^^ farad per 
meter. The power factor is 1.5 per cent independent of the frequency. Calculate 
the attenuation in decibels per kilometer for the frequencies 0.1, 1, and 10 megacycles. 
(Neglect leakage conductance.) 

25. A transmission line of No. 6 bare copper wires (5 = 0,41 cm.) 30 cm. apart 
is three-quarters of a wave length long. Neglecting losses, calculate the vector 
impedance (a) with the end open, (5) with the end shorted. 

26. Show that the attenuation of a coaxial line for high frequencies is least for a 
given inner radius of the outer conductor when this radius is approximately 3.6 times 
the outer radius of the inner conductor. 

27. Show that the characteristic impedance is the same as the input impedance 
of a line that is infinitely long. 

28. Show that the attenuation constant of a parallel copper-wire transmission 
line is 

1.3 X 10“9^n — ^3 -7^ db per unit length 
h logio(2d/6) 

and of a copper coaxial line is 


1.3 X 10- 


logio {n/rz) 


db per unit length 


(the conductivity of copper is 5.8 X 10^ mho /meter), 

29. Show that a T-type section is exactly equivalent to a transmission line of 
characteristic impedance Zi and propagation constant 7 if the series and shunt ele- 
ments are given by 

yl 

Zi = 2x^ tanh 

a - 

^ sinh yl 


30 . Show that if the constants of a transmission line are related by the equation 
^ E'C\ the attenuation c onsta nt per unit length is \^G'R'y the velo city of 

propagation of a signal is lIv^L'C'y and the characteristic impedance is V R'/G'. 
This is known as a distortionless line since the attenuation and velocity are strictly 
independent of the fi’equency; the condition implies a larger value of U than is 
practically attainable. 

31 . For the small-gauge unloaded paper-insulated cable widely used in communica- 
tion work the resistance is large in comparison with the series reactance and the shunt 
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capacitance is large compared with the leakage conductance. Show that for such a 
cable 




32. Show that the effective Q value for a resonant line is given by Q — ^/2a where 
a is the attenuation constant and jS is the phase constant 

33. Show that Eq (14 10) can be written 


Ji 

Ql (1 ~ 

where wi and are the resonant angular frequencies of the primary and secondary 
circuits separately, d is the applied frequency, k is the coefficient of coupling, and Qi 
refers to the primary. Plot 6 ) 2 /« as a function of wi/co for Qi = 10 and ~ 0.5 and 
0 1; discuss the significance of these curves and their intersections with the line 




CHAPTER XV 
VACUUM-TUBE CIRCUITS 


15.1. Amplifiers with Inductive Loads. — ^A technical discussion of the 
problems of radio engineering is beyond the scope of this text, but the 
vacuum tube is employed so widely as a tool in pure physics and as an 
element in electrical-engineering circuits that certain of its more impor- 
tant applications will be discussed. It is used as a circuit element to 
perform three general types of service: (a) as a nonlinear element for 
rectification, harmonic generation, modulation, and demodulation; 
(b) for unidirectional circuit isolation as in the case of the electrostatically 
screened plate of the tetrode and pentode or in balanced or neutralized 
circuits employing triodes; (c) for the conversion of direct-current power 
from a battery or generator into alternating-current power throughout 
the entire frequency range from 0 to about 10^° cycles per second as in 
amplifiers and oscillators. The basic phenomena associated with non- 
linear resistances were considered in Chap. V. The use of electrostatic 
screens for reducing the capacitative interaction between the plate and 
grid circuits was discussed in Sec. 7.3, and the application of bridge 
circuits to the balancing or neutralization of vacuum-tube circuits was 
described in Sec. 13.5, so that it is unnecessary to consider these services 
specifically in more detail. However, the use of the vacuum tube for 
the conversion of direct- to alternating-current power in general involves 
inductive circuits, and as a consequence the earlier discussion of amplifiers 
in Sec. 7.7 was necessarily limited to voltage amplification in resistance- 
capacity circuits. The principles involved in the use of a transformer in 
voltage-amplification circuits are obvious from the discussion in Sec. 14.1 
and do not require further consideration. 

Voltage amplifiers frequently employ inductive rather than resistive 
loads since these present a high alternating-current and low direct-current 
resistance which is an advantage in reducing the requisite direct-current 
potential for the plate circuit. The circuit is essentially that of the 
resistance-capacity-coupled amplifier (Fig. 7.24), except that the plate 
resistance Ei is replaced by an inductance L having a direct-current 
resistance R. The ratio of the alternating- to direct-current resistance 
is or (1 + From Pig. 7.7 this is seen to be 

inversely proportional to the difference Eb — Eh for these two plate 
resistances. {Eb = battery potential, Eh = mean plate potential.) 

At audio frequencies where iron-core inductances are used it is not possible 
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to make the Q of the coil very large since it must carry the direct-current 
component of the plate current which reduces the effective fx of the core; 
however, a Q of 10 mil increase the effective load resistance by approxi- 
mately 10 without necessitating a larger battery potential. At radio 
frequencies air-core inductances are used and much higher achieved. 
A certain frequency distortion is, of course, introduced with this type of 
load. The potential developed across a load z?, which is ipZz, is from 
Eq. (7.10) 


ez 


Tp + Zi 


0 


If the Q of the inductance is considerably greater than unity, the ampli- 
fication factor A = ei/eg is approximately /xpO)L/(rl + This 

rapidly approaches np as the product o)L increases. For frequencies 
(j^^s) greater than rp/2L, A is within 5 per cent of pLp; hence this type of 
distortion is appreciable only at low frequencies. If the inductance 
is parallelled by a condenser to form a tuned load, a still higher effective 
resistance can be achieved. The resonant resistance with a perfect 
condenser is RQ^ (Sec. 13.4), but since the frequency discrimination is 
high, this t3Tpe of load is suitable only for the amplification of a very 
narrow frequency band. 

15.2. Class A Power Amplifiers —The general principles of the linear 
amplification of an alternating current by means of a vacuum tube were 
discussed in Sec. 7.2. However, the assumption of linearity is at best 
an approximation, and where the accurate reproduction of a wave 
form is of importance, it is necessary to consider the distortion as well 
as the power output. Frequency discrimination or distortion and 
delay or phase distortion are largely matters of the external circuit 
and have been discussed in preceding sections. The distortion that 
enters owing to the nonlinearity of the tube characteristics is known as 
amplitude distortion. The class A amplifier is by definition one in 
which plate current flows at all times and the grid excursion is sufficiently 
small so that the linear approximation of Sec. 7.2 is applicable. How- 
ever, the vacuum tube is essentially a nonlinear device and for any 
finite alternating-current grid potential eg there will be some distortion 
of the plate-circuit vectors. Even-order harmonic distortion can be 
reduced by the use of two tubes in a balanced circuit or by the use of a 
pentode instead of a triode. In what follows the power output will be 
considered in relation to the distortion that is involved. 

The fundamental triode circuit is illustrated in Fig. 15.1. A trans- 
former is shpwn in the plate circuit for purposes of generality since some 
impedance-matching device is usually necessary between the tube and 
the load. The plate potential is applied through the inductance L 
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which provides a low resistance direct-current path. The condenser C 
has a low impedance for the alternating-current components to be 
amplified and the combination prevents the direct-current component 
of the -plate current from flowing through the transformer primary and 
reducing the effective permeability of the core. The effective resistance 
presented to the tube is approximately JRj = In general the 

n^rij/ni 


Ri 

Fig 15.1. — Single-tube amplifier and output transformer. 

load is not a pure resistance and by Eq. (7.10) the power consumption is 

p *2 p/ p; 

' - (r^ + -1- xr^ ~ in% + Riy + Z? 



Or, if the load is a pure resistance, which is the optimum case, the average 
power is given by 


p _ FpEUR'i 

2(r, + B[y 


(15.1) 


where E^m is the peak or maximum value of the alternating-current 
voltage applied to the grid. This expression is based upon the linear 
approximation and implies very small values of If it applies, the 
maximum power transfer occurs for rp = R'l, but for appreciable power 
to be obtained Egn cannot be restricted to very small values. In con- 
sequence the linear approximation is really inadequate and graphical 
methods must be employed. 

It is evident from Fig. 7.6 that the curvature of the characteristic is 
most pronounced in the region of small plate currents. Hence the plate 
current must not be allowed to fall to too low a value if distortion is to 
be avoided. Let us say that the snaallest permissible value is h^. 
Likewise the maximum positive excursion of the grid is determined by 
the point at which distortion sets in owing to the flow of grid current. 
This occurs when the potential of the grid reaches approximately that 
of the cathode, i.e., ec = 0. The third limiting factor is that the product 
EtJb is determined approximately by the allowable plate dissipation 
of the tube. Hence the region in which the operating point can lie is 
the shaded portion of Pig. 15.2 which is bounded by the line Jj nin = const., 
the curve e. = 0, and the hyperbola E&Zi = const. For a given operating 
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potential, the optimuin direct-current plate current, />, can be shown 
to be 

. (r + 


where I' is the ordinate of the cur\'e Ce = 0 at the abscissa Eh. For from 
Fig. 15.2 the power output is given by 

P = iOBDB = ^^OBBC 

where Vp is the reciprocal of the slope of the characteristic = 0 which 
is assumed straight. OB and BC both depend on the choice of /j and 



eb 

Fxe. 15.2. — Tiiode power output and distortion. 

the load resistance but the distance AC is a constant and for approxi- 
mately linear operation AO must be approximately equal to OB. Thus 
AC = AO -b OB -f BC = 20B -f BC, and hence 

P = lrp(AC - 2OB)0B 

The condition for maximum power is obtained by setting dP/d(j[)B) = 0 
which yields OB — AC/i = 5(7/2. Since h = Ihmm + OA and 

r = + AC 


the above condition for h is obtained. Since r, = DBIBC, the proper 
value for the load resistance Ri is given by 


2ej = 


DB 

OB 



= 2r. 


The power output increases with battery potential and reaches its maxi- 
mum value when the operating point is at Omu {the intersection of the 
curves ShTh = const, and 4 = [P(c») + 3l6n*J/4}. K = 2r, 
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This equation may be used to obtain the approximate output in terms of 
the plate resistance and the maximum signal applied to the grid. Since 
jSj/ju is of the order of the cutoff grid potential, the maximum per- 
missible value of is of the order of Ei/2ti and from Eq. (15.2) the 
maximum power subject to the limitations imposed by distortion is of the 
order of El/SQrp. Likewise the maximum plate-circuit eflSieiency, which 
is the ratio of this quantity to Etlj, is approximately Eb/36rpl,,. This is 
quite small. Inserting the constants of a type 10 tube, for instance, 


(Ei = 425 volts, li = 0.018 amp., Tp = 5,000 ohms) 

yields P = 1 watt and a plate-circuit efficiency of about 16 per cent. It 
must be borne rnmind that these are extreme values and for good reproduc- 
tion it may be necessary to use values of Egm that are smaller than Bil2n. 

The power output per tube can be increased and the amplitude dis- 
tortion greatly reduced by the use of the balanced or push-pull amplifier 
shown in Fig. 15.3. To a good 
approximation the dynamic charac- 
teristic of a tube is parabolic over a 
limited range, i.e., ii = 7b -f 
This leads to second-harmonic dis- 
tortion for a single tube, and it was 
seen in Sec. 7.4 that even harmonics 
are removed by a balanced circuit. 


n,/n2=Q 



Fig. 15.3. — Push-pull amplifier. 


The class A operation of a balanced circuit approaches more nearly the 
ideal of linearity than any other vacuum-tube circuit. The input 
transformer applies equal and opposite e^’s to the two tubes and the plate 
circuits are coupled together by the center-tapped output transformer. 
Thus Bpi = —ep 2 and the circuit can be handled graphically by reversing 
the voltage scale of the plate characteristics of tube 2 and plotting them 
beneath the characteristics of tube 1 in such a way that the mean operat- 
ing plate potential Eb coincides on the two scales. This is shown in 
Fig. 15.4, using representative data for a t3q)e 45 tube. The composite 
characteristics (primary current in the output transformer as a function 
of the plate potential of either tube) are obtained by adding the char- 
acteristics for equal and opposite alternating-current grid potentials 
(e,’s) and are seen to be a set of approximately equally spaced straight 
lines. Thus the operation is closely linear for quite large values of Egm. 
From the method of formation of the composite characteristics their 
slope is approximately twice that of the characteristic of a single tube 
in the neighborhood of the quiescent point. Furthermore, the operation 
is so closely linear that the maximum power output occurs for 


B' = rp^:=^ 
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Using this value of the load and dividing Tp by 2, Eq. (15.1) yields 
P = On comparing this with Eq. (15.2) the push-pull 

circuit is seen to produce more than twice the power available from a 
single tube. In practice the factor is larger than this simple analysis 
would indicate as considerably larger values of Egm can be used than 
in the case of a single tube without undue distortion. The push-pull 



Fig. 15.4. — Composite characteristics of the two tubes in a push-puU circuit (type 45). 


circuit has further advantages in that emfs. introduced in the common 
battery circuit have no effect on the output to a first approximation. 
Thus, if the plate potential supply is obtained from a rectifier, it need 
not be so well filtered as for a angle tube. Likewise the method of 
obtaining the grid biasing potential by means of a resistance in the 
cathode-plate circuit by-passed by a condenser has less degenerative 
effect than for a angle tube. This simple analysis has assumed identical 
tubes and the closer this ideal is approached, the more satisfactory is the 
circuit. If well-matched tubes are chosen, slight inequalities may be 
approximately compensated by individual adjustment of the grid-biasing 
potentials. 
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Finally, the pentode is frequently used as a class A amplifier for, 
as the amplification constant is generally larger for a pentode than 
for a triode, a larger power output can be obtained for the same grid 
excitation, Egm* The circuit is essentially that of Fig. 15.1 for the 
potentials of the additional electrodes are constant. The screen grid 
is maintained at the direct-current potential specified for the tube 
(alternating-current components of the current to it are by-passed to 
ground by a condenser), and the suppressor grid is generally connected 



directly to the cathode, A representative family of characteristics is 
shown in Fig. 15.5 (type 47 tube). In distinction to the triode the load 
resistance for small distortion should be considerably smaller than the 
plate resistance. Eh is fixed by the allowable plate dissipation and 
the maximum current by the characteristic ec = 0, A consideration of the 
load line shows that the same type of distortion appears at both extremes 
of eg as the load , resistance is increased. This property permits the 
ehmination of second-harmonic distortion by the proper choice of load 
resistance, and in consequence there is less advantage in the push-pull 
operation of pentodes. However, the third harmonic is in general 
considerably larger than in balanced circuits employing triodes. The 
power output and amplitude distortion can be obtained from the static 
characteristics just as in the case of triodes. 

The amplitude distortion, i.e., the amplitudes of the harmonics present, can be 
obtaiued from the dynamic characteristic by the graphical methods of Chap. V and 
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a Fourier analysis of the resulting wave. Since the characteristic is retraced each 
cycle, the wave is symmetrical about either extreme on the characteristic and can 
ahvaj's be written 

i = Jo -{- Ji cos <at + 1 2 cos 2o)t + Iz cos Soji + h cos 4£t)i + * * • (15.3) 

To obtain the amplitude of the constant term and harmonics up to the ?^th, (7^ + 1) 
ordinates must be measured and the (n + 1) simultaneous equations solved, {t or 
(at is chosen as 0 at an ordinate corresponding to an extreme excursion along the char- 
acteristic.) A knowledge of the amplitude of the first three harmonics is adequate 
for many purposes and these may be obtained by evaluating i at (at intervals of 
7 r/ 3 , This particular choice also corresponds to evaluation at equal intervals of e^. 
The analysis may also be performed very simply from the family of static character- 
istics and the load Mne. For instance, the ordinates corresponding to the points 
1, 2, 4, and 5 of Fig. 15.5 are ail that are necessary to determine the harmonic ampli- 
tudes up to the third. Designating these ordinates by the correspondmg subscripts, 


Eq. (15.3j becomes at these points 


<at = 0 , 

€g — E gm 

il = Jo + /l + ^2 + Is 


Q = 

ii = Jo + “ gJs ■" Js 

, 2t 

2 

ii = Jo “ 2^1 “ 2^2 + Iz 

cat IT, 

” Egm 

iz = Jo Ji + J 2 — J 3 

Solving for the harmonic amplitudes 


Jo = J[& + ii) + 1(^*1 + ^a)] 

Jl = |[({i — is) 4“ (^2 — i4)] 

1 2 = + ^* 5 ) 

““ {it + ^ 4)1 

11 

1 

1 

1 


Even harmonics are dependent on sum terms and odd harmonics on difference terms. 
If the points 1 and 2, and 4 and 5 are symmetrical about 3, Jo — iz and the 
direct-current component is independent of the signal, i.e., the signal is not rectified. 
In the case of pentode characteristics the operating line may be so chosen that 

(Ji + is) = (^2 + ^ 4 ) 

and the second harmonic vanishes; this is not practicable in the case of triodes. If 
Ri is the load resistance, the direct-current power dissipated therein is IlRi. The 
power at the fundamental frequency and its harmonics is given by illRiy lI\Ri, etc. 

15.3. Class B Amplifiers. — ^The output of an amplifier operated over 
only its linear range is so limited and its efiaciency is so poor that it is 
inadequate for most power purposes. The class B amplifier is one for 
which the quiescent grid potential (fixed negative -bias) is such that 
when there is no signal (e, = 0), a neghgible plate current flows. This 
greatly improves the efficiency since it reduces the large direct-current 
losses associated with the class A amplifier. Plate current flows for 
positive-grid excursions but not for negative ones. Thus the positive 
portion of the e„ cycle appears in the output, but the negative portion 
is suppressed, much as in the ease of a rectifier. The graphical treatment 
of a single tube by means of the dynamic characteristic is illustrated in 
Fig. 15.7. The plate current is obviously badly distorted; in fact, if 
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fube2 



; Dynamic 
characierfsho 


tube I 
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l currenf 


Region of . 
gndcurrenf 

Fig. 15.6. — Push-pull class B operation. 


the dynamic characteristic is considered as approximately a straight 
line, the plate-current loops are half sine waves for which the Fourier 
analysis is given in Sec. 5.9. However, if suitable precautions are 
observed, it is possible to operate the push-pull circuit class the second 
tube inserting the portion of the cycle rejected by the first. The circuit 
is somewhat analogous to the full-wave rectifier, except that the output 
transformer reverses the sense of 
alternate loops so that the wave 
is reproduced with approximate 
correctness. The composite 
dynamic characteristic is indicated 
in Fig. 15.6. The grid excursion 
is well beyond the class A region in 
which the tubes compensate one 
another, but the balanced cir- 
cuit eliminates the second har- 
monic to a first approximation, and 
if the curvature of the characteristic is not too great, the third 
harmonic is small. Thus this circuit may be used for the accurate 
reproduction of wave forms and with a considerable power output. 
The plate supply must be capable of handling the power requirements 
of this circuit and as the fluctuation of % is large, the power supply should 
have a low internal resistance. This large fluctuation of the plate current 
renders self-bias (bias produced by the iR drop in a resistance in the 
cathode circuit) impracticable, and the grid bias, if any, must be supplied 
by a battery or generator. As a consequence tubes having a high ampli- 
fication constant which can be operated at zero bias have been designed 
for this purpose. These are not as efficient as if a biasing potential were 
used, but for many purposes they are much more convenient. A further 
restriction is imposed on the circuit by the flow of grid current for the 
extreme values of eg. In order to avoid distortion under these circum- 
stances the external resistance of the grid circuit must be as small as 
possible. In consequence the primary circuit of the input transformer, 
which generally consists of the plate circuit of the preceding tube, should 
have a low resistance and be capable of supplying adequate power for the 
grid losses. Frequently the input transformer is of the stepdown type 
(mi > m 2 ) to reduce the effective resistance presented to the grid circuit. 

If the dynamic characteristic is approximately linear, a single tube 
is a satisfactory amplifier for a wave that is modulated even up to 100 per 
cent. This is illustrated graphically in the lower portion of Fig. 15.7. 
A simple modulated wave may be written (Sec. 5.6) 


Y Y I cos (ait{l A" ^ cos 0 ) 2 ^ 
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where a = F 2 /F 1 , is the ratio of the low-frequency modulation to the 
.amplitude of the unmodulated high-frequency wave. Though the 
negative-grid excursions are not reproduced in the plate circuit, the low- 
frequency character of the modulated envelope is not lost. The non- 
linearity of the characteristic may distort this envelope, but this is not 
worse than ordinary class A distortion unless the characteristic has a 
very pronounced curvature. The push-pull circuit may, of course, be 
employed to reduce even-harmonic distortion in the amplification of a 
modulated wave. The amplifier may be even biassed beyond cutoff 
(class C) and a modulated envelope will be reproduced, provided the 
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A 







100% modulciteci wove 
through class B amp- 
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omplitude of unmodulated 
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quency modulation 
Fig. 15.7. — GrapHcal analysis of the class B amplifier. 


bias beyond cutoff is not greater than Vi — Vs, as may be seen from 
an inspection of the graphical analysis. 

It is very difficult to calculate the actual power output, efficiency, 
and harmonic content of a nonlinear amplifier and the adjustments are 
generally empirical. However, a certain insight is gained into its opera- 
tion by considering a partially linear analysis. ^ Assume that the dynamic 
characteristic of the tube is linear to a first approximation so that at 
least part of the positive excursion of the grid results m a portion of a 
sine wave of plate current. This in general introduces two sources of 
error; (a) distortion due to the curvature near cutoff, which, however, 
is usually not serious; (6) distortion due to the curvature of the character- 
istic for large values of e„ which is not serious for class B amplifiers 
as this region is not invaded. Carrying the linear assumption farther 
Hqs. (7.6) and (7.8) are assumed to hold in the conducting region and 
they yield 

1 Evbeitt, Proc. 22, 152 (1934). 
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ip — Sp(^g + = SpBff (15*4). 

Figure 15.8 is a plot of the plate current on this primed potential scale 
for which the apphed grid potential is supplemented by the plate potential 
divided by the amplification constant. On this scale the magnitude of 
the negative grid bias, jB', is given by 

E', = Ec- E, = Ec- — (16.5) 

Up 

And on this scale the magnitude of the sinusoidal grid potential is the 
applied excitation, Eg, plus the fluctuating component of the plate poten- 



Fig. 15.8. — Approximate analysis of a class B or class C amplifier. 


tial, divided by iip. Assume that the load is a parallel circuit tuned to the 
fundamental which presents a negligible resistance to the harmonics. 
Then Rilpi = Ei = —Ep and 

E', = E,- ^ (15.6) 

where Ipi is the amplitude of the fundamental component of the plate 
current. From Fig. 15.8 the plate current is the portion of the sinu- 
soidal curve induced by Eg which lies above the zero axis, or 

ip = Sp{Eg cos o)t — Ec) (15*7) 

This wave contains many harmonics, but since the plate load is tuned to 
the fundamental, all the potential components across it except Epi are in 
general negligible. Hence only the fundamental power and average 
(direct-current) plate dissipation need be calculated. 
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The constant component of the plate current, Ji, and the amplitude 
of the fundamental component, I pi, can be obtained by expanding 
Eq. ( 15.7) in a Fourier series. From Appendix B and Fig. 15.8 



■where 5' is the cutoff angle. From the construction of Fig. 15.8 


cos 



hence the result of the integration can be ■written 


h = 



(sin 6' — 6' cos 6') 


(15.8) 


(15.9) 


S imila rly the amplitude of the fundamental component is given by 

(Eg cos 6 — Eg) cos 6 d$ 

= ^(^6' - i sin 26^ (15.10) 

In the special case of class B operation which is the one under immediate 
consideration d' = ir/2 and 




~ ( ip cos cat dicat) = I 
^ Jo 


or 



T — 

2r;, + Ri 


Thus the effective plate resistance is t'wice the plate resistance of the 
tube. Similarly, comparing Eqs. (15.9) and (15.10) at 5' =' x/2 


h — 



Also, the plate-circuit eflacieney is defined as the ratio of the output 
power to the power supplied to the plate circuit. 


Plate efficiency = 


T ^ 

i Ei 


(15.11) 


Since the limiting value of the fluctuating plate potential is Ei itself 
the maximum efficiency is ir/4 or about 78.5 per cent Actually Epi is 
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less than Eh and the eiEciency is generally of the order of 60 per cent. 
This efficiency cannot be achieved in the amplification of a modulated 
wave. For from inspection of the lower portion of Fig. 15.7 it is seen 
that the amplitude of the carrier frequency is only about one-half of the 
peak amplitude of the wave, which reduces the actual efficiency by a 
factor of approximately four. 

16.4. Class C Amplifiers. — class C amplifier is one in which the 
negative-grid bias is so great that plate current flows for much less than 
half of a cycle. The preceding analysis is only very approximately appli- 
cable to this case, since for a small portion of the positive half cycle the 
grid becomes sufficiently positive to invade the nonlinear region of the 
dynamic characteristic and the plate-current loops cease to be portions 
of sine waves. Grid current flows during almost as large a portion of the 
cycle as does plate current; in fact, the grid bias for this type of amplifier 
can be obtained largely from the iR drop in a resistance in series with the 
grid. This is known as a grid leak, the alternating-current component 
of the grid potential being by-passed across it by means of a condenser. 
Only a fraction of the grid bias should be so obtained, however, since 
in the absence of excitation the grid potential would be insufficiently 
negative to limit the plate dissipation to allowable values. The load 
for this type of amplifier is always a tuned circuit and it may be considered 
that the circulating current in this circuit is kept in oscillation by the 
periodic impulses that are supplied by the plate generator when the 
conductance of the tube rises on positive grid swings. The circulating 
power at the fundamental frequency in the tuned plate circuit (frequently 
known as the tank circuit), which is Epil^il2, is proportional to the rate 
at which the circuit receives power from the plate generator. This is 
affected to a certain extent by the grid excitation even beyond the linear 
portion of the dynamic characteris,tic. But in general with this type of 
amplifier the grid is driven positive well into the saturation region; the 
output thus ceases to be proportional to Eg and the amplifier cannot 
be used for the amplification of a modulated wave. 

The adjustments of a class C amplifier are largely empirical and a 
discussion of them is beyond the scope of this treatment; however, a brief 
graphical analysis will indicate the dependence of output and efficiency 
on the circuit parameters. In the lower portion of Fig. 15.8 the sinusoidal 
plate potential due to the generator Eb and the potential across the load 
is plotted in the proper relative phase to the plate current. The maxi- 
mum value of the plate or load potential, Epi or Ei, is limited by Eb, and 
in general the grid is driven sufficiently positive so that the difference 
between Ei and Eb is small. Since the circulating power is proportional 
to Ef, the output of this ijipe of amplifier is approximately proportional 
to j&|. If this proportionality is accurately maintained, the amplifier 
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may be linearly modulated by varying the effective potential applied to 
the plate circuit. The energy dissipated at the plate per cycle is /ipCa dt 
over the interval of plate-current flow. This is indicated by the shaded 
region to the right in the figure. The energy supplied to the load per 
cycle is jipei dt over the interval of plate-current flow and is indicated by 
the shaded region to the left in the figure. As the grid bias is increased 
to decrease the interval of flow, S', the plate dissipation is reduced. 
Since the difference between Eb and Ep is approximately constant, an 
increase in Eb has little effect on the plate dissipation, but the power 
supplied to the load increases rapidly. Therefore the efficiency increases 
with Eb and theoretically approaches 100 per cent. However, the 
plate-current loops cease to be portions of sine waves for large positive- 
grid excursions (see Fig. 16.19), owing to the curvature of the char- 
acteristic which is largely due to cathode saturation. This generally 
limits the fundamental efficiency to 70 or 80 per cent. A high-Q series 
circuit, resonant at the fundamental, in series with the plate and load, 
may be used to reduce harmonic components of the plate current and 
increase the efficiency. (The direct-current component of the plate 
current is by-passed across this combination by means of an inductance.) 
The grid loss is in general quite large (of the order of a tenth the plate 
loss) and must, of course, be supplied by the input circuit. The cathode- 
heating power is also appreciable in comparison with these. All losses 
must be taken into account for overfall efficiency and for calculating the 
total heat energy that must be removed from the tube. 

16.6. Feedback ibnplifiers.^ — ^The behavior of the amplifiers discussed 
in the preceding sections is conditioned very largely by the vacuum tubes 
that compose the essential part of the circuit. It is not necessary that 
this should be the case, and in fact in the instance of the cathode-follower 
amplifier of Sec. 7.7 it was seen that in limiting circumstances the amplifi- 
cation became unity and the output resistance became very small for a 
large amplification constant. This is an illustration of the general group 
of circuits known asfeedbaak amplifiers. These are characterized by one 
or more interconnections whereby the amplified signal iofluences the 
signal being amplified. This is an effect which, of course, is to some 
extent inherent in the vacuum tube itself, for the potential of the grid is 
determined in part by that of the plate through the mterelectrode 
capacity. However, such interaction is minimized by screening grids, 
and in the feedback amplifier the phase and amplitude of the interaction 

1 General amplifier references: Reich, “Theory and Applications of Electron 
Tubes,” McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1939; Tebman, “Radio 
Engineering," McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1947; Bode, “Network 
Analy^ and Feedback Amplifier Demgn,” D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 1945; 
Vaixet and Wallman, “Vacuum Tube Amplifiras,” McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York, 1948. 
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are controlled by the external circuit connections. In this way the 
performance of the amplifier can be made to depend primarily on the 
characteristics of this external circuit, and numerous advantages may 
clearly result through the opportunity of choosing this circuit in accord- 
ance with the characteristics desired for the amplifier. One of the most 
important of these advantages is that the linearity of the amplifier can be 
greatly improved. By choosing linear circuit elements for the feedback 
circuit the inherently nonlinear attributes of the vacuum tube itself 
can be reduced to negligible consequence. Also a wide range of frequency 
characteristics can be chosen for this circuit and the frequency character- 
istics of the amplifier thus determined. 


Amplifier 



Fig. 15.9. — Scliematic feedback ampKfier. 

Figure 15.9 is a siraple block diagram of a feedback amplifier or of a 
feedback stage in a more complicated amplifier circuit, illustrating the 
general principle of operation. The amplifier box is drawn with sloping 
sides to call attention to its unidirectional nature. The amplification of 
the amplifier unit is taken to be p, and jS represents the complex transfer 
constant of the feedback circuit in the direction of the arrows. From 
the diagram it is clear that the relations between the signal voltages 
shown are given by 

e, = ej + Pea and eo = /tej 

or eliminating e[ the ratio of eo to et, the effective amplification constant 
of the feedback amplifier is 


£0 _ 1 up 
Bi pi — up 


(15.12) 


The quantity p is generally complex, and Eq. (15.12) gives both the phase 
and amplitude of the output in terms of the input. Certain interesting 
cases are distinguished by the value of the product nP. If this product 
is very large, the effective amplification becomes —1/P, and the amplifi- 
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cation is determined entirely by the characteristics of the feedback 
circuit. This has the great advantage of eliminating the variability in 
amplification inherent in ijl. If fx is large, the approximation may be 
adequate even for small jS, and hence considerable amplification may still 
be achieved. Also it is seen that the amplification is independent of the 
load impedance unless the load is part of the feedback network, in which 
case the amplification can be made to vary in a desired way with load 
impedance. If the product fip is not large, eo/e^ depends critically on its 
value, which is in general, of course, a function of the frequency through 
The nonlinearity is enhanced rather than minimized, and the prac- 
tical applications are of an entirely different nature. If ju/3 is real, the 
effective amplification may be either less than or greater than fx; in the 
former case the amplifier is said to be degenerative^ and in the latter case 
regenerative. If the product is real and exceeds 1, the characteristic 
is negative and oscillations may be induced in the associated circuits 
(Secs. 5.6 and 15.6). The general criterion for stability, which is due 
to Nyquist, is that the path of in the complex plane as a function of 
the frequency shall not encircle the point (l,0i). If this criterion is not 
fulfilled, oscillations vfiU occur at some frequency. 

Amplification Limits— The limit on useful amplification is not imposed by insta- 
bility but rather by unwanted electrical disturbances in the circuit which are amplified 
along with the signal and may mask it completely if they are present at a higher level. 
These disturbances are known generically as noise, and the signal-to-noise ratio deter- 
mines the amplifier's optimum performance. Certain sources of noise are avoidable 
by the choice of circuit elements and careful design and construction. These include 
erratic resistors, imperfect contacts, and mechanical vibrations. Other noise sources 
such as fluctuating cathode emission, ionization in residual gas, and secondary emis- 
sion from the elements can generally be minimized and need not limit ultimate ampli- 
fication- A basic limit, however, is imposed by fluctuations that are inherently of 
thermal origin. These can be reduced by lowering the temperature of critical elements 
of the circuit but can never be completely eliminated. They arise from the statistical 
variation of emission of electrons from a cathode (Sec. 6.5) or the statistical variation 
of electron motion in circuit elements (Sec. 6.3). It can be shown^ that the mean 
square noise voltage in a frequency range / appearing across a resistance iS at a tem- 
perature T if 4TikTfj where k is Boltzmann's constant. This is known as Johnson 
noise and is frequently the limiting factor when large input resistances are used. In 
the case of a reactive circuit the relation between the mean square values of the 
current through L and potential across C is given by LJ® = CV^ — kT; thus noise 
cannot be eliminated by reducing R. Also the fluctuation in electron emission from 
a cathode gives rise to an effective mean square potential fluctuation of the grid that 
can be written 2a//s®, where e is the electron charge, I is the mean emission current, 
/ is the frequency interval, and Sg is the trans-conductance of the tube. This is 
generally known as shot noise and by comparison with the expression for Johnson noise 
can be written in terms of an effective input resistance at a given temperature and 
emission current. The value of one or another of these noise voltages at the point of 
minimum signal in an amplifier circuit determines whether or not the signal can be 

^ Babnbs and Siuvejiman, Rev. Mod. Phys., $, 162 (1934). 
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detected -upon subsequent amplification. No purpose is served in increasing the 
amount of amplification beyond the point at which input noise is evident at the output. 

15.6. Characteristics with Negative Slopes and Instability. — The 
characteristic curve of a two-terminal device is the graphical relation 
between the current flowing through the terminals and the potential 
difference across them, the latter being taken as positive when it is in 
such a direction as to oppose the flow of current. The product of 
abscissa and ordinate of a point on the characteristic represents the rate 
of consumption of power by the device at that point. In the case of a 
passive element this product is positive, and in the case of a battery or 
generator supplying power it is negative. In a number of the char- 
acteristics that have been encountered (tetrode. Fig. 7.13; arc, Figs, 8.5 
and 8.9) the characteristic lies in the positive quadrant, but its slope over 
a certain limited region is negative. Small oscillations about a point in 



generaior 

Fig. 15.10. — Schematic representation of the two types of unstable circuits. Type a, 
series- or current-controlled circuit; type b, shunt- or potential-controlled circuit. 

this region represent a negative consumption or power output by the 
device as in the case of oscillations along the load line of a triode diagram. 
This, of course, requires the presence of an internal or external source 
of power and really represents a conversion of direct- into alternating- 
current power. As pointed out in Sec. 6.6, a negative slope of the over-all 
characteristic represents instability. Thus it is necessary to know the 
characteristic of the external circuit as well as that of the device itself 
before the action of the circuit can be predicted. In the following dis- 
cussion the existence of a prime power source will be assumed, though 
it may not be specifically mentioned in every instance. 

Since the power available in any circuit is finite, the characteristic 
can have a negative slope over only a limited region. But this region 
may be bounded in two ways, i.e., by points of either zero or infinite 
slope as indicated in Fig. 15.12. Both types are met in practice (the 
arc is of type a, and secondary emission in the tetrode induces type b) 
and though the curves can be rendered of the same form by an inter- 
change of the axes, it is more instructive physically to consider the two 
types separately.^ Devices having these types of characteristics can 
be represented schematically by the three-terminal networks in the dashed 

^ Hebold, Proc. I.R.E,j 23, 1201 (1935). 
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boxes of Fig. 15.10. The characteristic i = f{e) is presented by the two 
terminals that emerge. For type a the net is in series and Mj which is 
characteristic of the device, is the emf. induced across Rq per unit current 
in Ri, It differs from a coefficient of mutual inductance in that the 
reactions of Ri and Rq are not equal and opposite (hence the necessity 
of a power supply which is not explicitly indicated). The emf. thus 
induced could be in either sense, but instability can be brought about 


Resistance 



stable <a) stable 

Conductance 



stable (by ’ stable 

Fig. 15.11. — Type a, current-controlled circuit. Type b, potential-controlled circuit. 

only if it is in such a sense as to compensate for the iR losses. The 
equation for the circuit is 

V -= (R + Ri + Ro- M)i = (22 + r)i = Rd (15.13) 

where r = e/i = {Ri + Rq — M) is the effective dynamic input resistance 
of the twO“terininal device. M is considered as the independent variable 
and r, Rt, and i are plotted in the upper portion of Fig. 15.11. When r 
is less than siero, the losses in the device itself, i{Ri + Rq), are more than 
compensated by the power it supplies, but owing to the external circuit 
the total losses are positive. However, when the total resistance Rt 
is less than zero, all the losses are more than supplied by the source of 
power associated with the device and the circuit is unstable. At the point 
i2i == 0 a finite current can flow even if the external potential V is reduced 
to zero. Thus the circuit becomes self-supporting when M exceeds 

22 + i2i + i2o 
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This point is predicted by the simple analysis, but the theory cannot 
be carried further without assuming a special form for the characteristic 
of the device. 

Since the unidirectional interaction M determines the induced emf. 
per unit current, this type of device is said to be current-controlled. 
M is dependent on the various physical factors that determine the nature 
of the device, but as defined it is a linear function of the dynamic resist- 
ance r that the device presents. The characteristic associated with the 
type a device is shown at the left in Fig. 15.12, and beneath it is plotted 
the dynamic resistance or slope of the characteristic as a function of 



Fig. 15 . 12 . — Typical characteristic curves in the neighborhood of instability. At left, 
type a characteristic, at right, type b characteristic. 

the controlling current. From this point of view instability occurs in 
that region where r is negative and greater in magnitude than R, It is 
bounded by two values of the current and . The maximum amplitude 
of the alternating-current wave that can be produced is of the order of 
(^a "■ Considering the variation of the external resistance R, 
it is seen that as R is decreased, the inception of instability occurs when 
the horizontal line of ordinate —R is tangent to the curve of r. At this 
point the amplitude of oscillation is infinitesimal, and as R is decreased, 
the amplitude increases approaching approximately (ia — 4). Owing 
to the essential nonlinearity of the device harmonics are invariably 
associated with the output, though they may be greatly reduced by 
the use of resonant circuits and filters and by restricting the range of 
operation. 

The characteristic of type b in Fig. 15.12 can be obtained from a 
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circuit represented schematically at the right in Kg. 15.10. The elements 
are in parallel and they may be considered to receive power from a 
constant-current generator. The unidirectional interaction N here takes 
the form of a current induced in Ro per unit emf. across the circuit or 
across Ri. In terms of conductances (the conductance G is the reciprocal 
of the resistance R) the analysis of this circuit is formally the same as that 
of the preceding type a. Since the total flow of current to a junction is 
zero, the current supplied by I is equal to the flow through the parallel 
branches including specifically the induced current Ne. For instability 
to arise this latter must be in the assumed sense of I or opposite to that 
through the resistances. The equation for the circuit is thus 

7 = ((? + (?, Go - J\r)e = ((? 4- g)e = fte (15.14) 

where g = ije = (G*. + Go — N) is the effective dynamic input conduct- 
ance of the two-terminal device. This is the reciprocal of the effective 
input resistance. Thus the discussion is exactly analogous to the preced- 
ing one with the interchange of e and i. This is evident since the char- 
acteristics are of exactly the same type if this interchange is performed. 
The lower portion of Fig. 15.11 indicates the regions of stability and 
instability as a function of N. Also, the right-hand portion of Fig. 
15.12 represents this type of characteristic and the dependence of insta- 
bility and amplitude of oscillation on the relation between g and the 
conductance of the external circuit, G. From this figure it is evident 
that instability and oscillations set in for small values of the external 
conductance or large values of the external resistance. This is the pre- 
dominant practical distinction between the two types of circuit. For 
the type a circuit the external resistance must.be small for instability; 
thus a series resonant circuit which presents a low resistance for the 
resonant frequency is of the type to induce instability and generate 
oscillations of approximately the resonant frequency. Whereas for the 
type b characteristic the external resistance must be large, i.e., a parallel 
resonant circuit which presents a high resistance at the resonant frequency 
should be used for the load R to induce instability and generate oscilla- 
tions of approximately the resonant frequency. The amplitude of the 
potential oscillations is of the order of (ei — ej) of Fig. 15.12. Since the 
current Ne induced by the interaction N is determined by the potential e 
across the terminals, this type of device is known as potential-controlled. 

The principal use of circuit elements having negative dsmamic 
resistances is the production of an alternating current from a direct- 
current power source. However, these devices are also used to reduce the 
effective reastance of a circuit to a small positive value. In this case r 
is less in absolute magnitude than R and the effective circuit resistance is 
R, = R — r. This service is known as regeneration (Sec. 15.5). A 
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mutual impedance between the plate and grid circuits transfers power 
from the former to the latter so that a portion of the grid circuit losses are 
supplied by the plate battery. Consider, for instance, that the cathode 
and grid are connected by a parallel-tuned circuit. An increase in the 
circulating power corresponds to an increase in the potential between 
cathode and grid. This increase in eg results in a corresponding increase 
in and an effective amplification constant exceeding that of the non- 
regenerative case. Since regeneration reduces the effective resistance it 
has the effect of increasing the effective Q of the resonant circuit. By this 
means the Q values of ordinary circuits can be made to approach those of 
quartz crystals, but they are less satisfactory for frequency discrimination 
as a further small decrease in effective resistance results in instability 
and oscillation. 



<a> <b> 

Fig. 15.13. — Circuits for obtaining a negative impedance or reactance. Type a, negative 
reactance; type b, negative reactance. 

This type of circuit may also be used to produce reactances of unusual 
types. Both positive and negative (inductive and capacitative) react- 
ances are familiar, but the ordinary inductive reactance varies as the 
first power of the frequency and the capacitative reactance as the inverse 
first power of the frequency. These relations may be reversed by 
means of circuits of the type of Fig. 15.13. The portion of the circuit 
having a negative dynamic resistance is in this case a vacuum tube with 
an effectively infinite input resistance Ei. Instead of M and N the 
circuits may be discussed by means of the amplification constant /i, 
which is the ratio {de^/de^i^ This must be positive and greater than 
unity (opposite sign to the ordinary /ip). From inspection the equation 
for the circuit of type a is 

B “ {E^ -f- i?o “h — f^iE^ Hh z)i 

or 

z' = [Eo - (m - l)E'] - ifi- l)z 

Thus, if E' is chosen to have such a value that the first term vanishes, 
z' is an impedance of the same dependence on oj as z but of the opposite 
sign and greater in magnitude by (/i — 1). In the case of circuit b 


e' — fie' = {Eo + z)i 
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or 

^ ^ r>/ I _ -Ko (/i 1)-K' Z 

. ** Z ““ jfw “1 ”T ““ 1 1 

z Z 1— JU /X — 1 

Thus, if R' is so chosen that the first term vanishes, z' has the same 
dependence on w as z but is of the opposite sign and smaller in magnitude 
by the factor (p — 1). Without restriction z can be a pure reactance 
since the resistive component can be absorbed in R' or Ro. Thus a 
positive or inductive reactance, which, however, is inversely proportional 
to the frequency, can be produced if z is a capacity (a direct-current path 
must in general be provided) and a negative or capacitative reactance 
proportional to the frequency is produced if z is an inductance. The 
negative-reactance circuit can be combined with a positive reactance of 
like dependence on « to form a circuit which has no frequency dependence, 
though there may be a phase shift dependent on w. Also if a negative 

impedance — Za, equal in magnitude but oppo- 
site in sign to Zi, is connected in the circuit 
of Fig. 15.14 the input impedance z' is given 

by — . Since all three of these impedances 

Z 4 

can depend on « to the power 1, 0, or —1 an 
pedanees dependent on posi- impedance can be constructed in this way 
^wer8°Jf ^ depend on w to any power from -3 

to -1-3. Following this general principle more 
complex circuits can be devised for which the impedance will depend on 
any positive- or negative-integral power of 

16.7. Oscillators. Internal Coupling or Negative Dynamic Resist- 
ance . — An oscillator is in general any nonrotating device for the spon- 
taneous conversion of direct-current into altematingTCurrent power. The 
arc, glow discharge, and tetrode on the region of reverse plate current due 
to secondary emission are examples of the type in which internal processes 
are responsible for the falling characteristic presented by the terminals. 
The arc and glow discharge have characteristics of type a and their 
action is essentially current-controlled. However, the simple arc 
characteristic does not completely determine its electrical character- 
istics for these are also affected by the temperature and pressure in the 
various regions and the latter are in general variables as well. Arc 
phenomena are not sufficiently well understood to attempt an analysis 
of them here, but it may be mentioned that there is a lower limit and an 
upper limit to the frequencies of the sinusoidal oscillations that can be 
generated owing to the finite times associated with alterations in the arc 
processes. An ordinary carbon arc shunted by a series resonant circuit 

» Vbsman, Ptoc. I.R.E., 19, 676 (1931). 
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can be made to oscillate strongly in the region of audio frequencies. The 
pulsations of the arc itself which are induced by the varying current make 
the arc act as an acoustic source and the frequency of oscillation may be 
determined by the note that is emitted. Secondary-emission devices 
(Sec. 7,3) generally present the type b characteristic and oscillations 
may be induced by the high resistance of a parallel resonant circuit. 
One type of circuit employs a triode, the grid being positive with respect 
to the cathode by a potential JEc and the plate also positive at a direct- 
current potential Sbj where Fb is less than JSc- The parallel-tuned circuit 
is in the lead from the plate to the battery. Secondary electrons emitted 
by the plate are drawn from it to the grid, resulting in a flow of current 
in the reverse sense in the plate circuit and the negative dynamic resist- 
ance associated with instability. The use of a tetrode with the first 
grid at a negative potential, the other connections being the same, is, 
however, preferable as the cathode current and grid dissipation are 
thereby limited to more reasonable values. This type of oscillatory 
circuit dependent on secondary emission is known as the dynatron. The 
eflB.ciency of secondary emission is dependent on the particular nature of 
the plate surface and this may change rapidly under electron bombard- 
ment. Therefore these devices are in general somewhat unreliable. 

A figure of merit of the type a circuit is the greatest negative dynamic 
resistance presented by the characteristic. For oscillations will be 
induced by a series resonant circuit if its resonant resistance (R) is less 
than this critical value. The negative dynamic resistance of the arc 
is in general rather low and a high-Q series circuit must be employed for 
the generation of oscillations. On the other hand, the figure of merit of 
the type b circuit is the greatest negative dynamic conductance presented 
by the characteristic. For this must exceed the effective dynamic 
conductance of the external circuit for the production of oscillations. 
Since the effective conductance of a parallel-tuned circuit at resonance is 
RCIL, where R is the resistance of the inductance, the condition for the 
generation of oscillations is | j > RC/L^ where | | is the magni- 

tude of the negative dynamic conductance. If gr is small, the Q of the 
oscillatory circuit must be large. For the dynatron g is of the order of 40 
micromhos (r of the order of 25,000 ohms). Thus, if the inductance 
has a resistance of 10 ohms, the Q value of the resonant circuit must 
be greater than 50 for the production of oscillations. 

Direct Cou'pli'ng or Negative Dynamic TraneconduclaTice. — ^The ordinary 
vacuum tube is essentially a three-terminal device. The tube may 
contain a number of elements but except in certain cases of modulation 
and demodulation the potentials of aU but two elements are constant, 
i.6., an alternating-current potential appears between only two pairs of 
electrodes. If the transconductance between two elements is negative, 
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interaction oetweeu their respective circuits may result in an effective 
negative dynamic resistance and instability. The ordinary grid-plate 
transconduetance of a triode is positive, but under certain conditions 
it may be made negative or the transconductance between another pair 
of elements may be used. One of the most satisfactory circuits^ is that 
illustrated schematically in Fig. 15.15 in which the negative trans- 
conductance between the third and second grids of a pentode is employed. 
The first grid is at approximately the potential of the cathode (small 
variations in its potential may be used to control the magnitude of 
oscillation) and the plate which is maintained at a small constant positive 
potential merely collects the electrons which have passed through the grid 
systems. These electrodes play no role in the alternating-current portion 
of the circuit. The third grid is the negatively biassed control electrode 


‘92 

(J.7ma.) 


and the second grid acts essentially as the plate. If ps becomes more 
negative, certain electrons which would previously have passed through 
gz and reached p are returned to the region of influence of g 2 and collected 
by that electrode. Thus a negative transconductance exists between 
these elements as illustrated graphically by the solid and dashed curves 
of the figure. The solid curves are the characteristics for various values 
of the potential of the control electrode ps- If these electrodes are 
connected together (a condenser forming a low-resistance altemating- 
cxurent path), the potential increments of these grids are equal, i.e., 
Sgt = egt. Starting from the quiescent point this condition defines the 
dashed curve of the figure which is the dynamic characteristic. This 
dynamic transconductance is seen to be negative; hence a negative 
dynamic resistance is presented by the terminals AB. The condenser C 
merely plays the role of connecting the two electrodes together; its 
value is not critical, but if it is too large, “blocking” and relaxation 
oscillations will ensue. The resistance R, of the order of 10® ohms, 
isolates ps from the battery circuit. It should be noted that the amplifica- 

^ Hbrold, he, cit. 
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Fig. 15.15. — Negative transconduetance oscillator. 
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tion constant between these electrodes as represented by this type of 
dynamic characteristic is essentially positive and hence this tyTpe of 
element can be utilized in the circuits of Fig. 15.13. 

The ordinary triode may exhibit a negative transconductance under 
various circumstances. A small amount of residual gas frequently 
gives rise to this phenomenon and it may also be observed if the space 
current is limited by cathode emission. Furthermore, for oscillations of 
very short period, comparable to the time of flight of the electrons 
through the grid structure, the effective transconductance may change 
sign. In the dynatron region of the tetrode characteristic the trans- 
conductance is also negative. However, the most satisfactory and 
reliable circuit is that of Fig. 15.15 employing one of the standard low- 
power pentodes. The constants associated with the 57 in the region of 
the direct-current potentials specified in the figure are 


Tgi = 



= 40,000 ohms 


and 



-310 X 10-' mho 


The product of these yields the amplification constant for these elec- 
trodes as 12.4. The variable current to grid 2 is given to the linear 
approximation by 


dtgi . dlgi 


For direct coupling == egz) hence 


^ = (25 — 310) X = —285 micromhos 

This is seen to be considerably greater than for the dynatron previously 
quoted, and as a consequence it is not necessary to employ a resonant 
circuit with as high a Q for the production of oscillation. 

Positive Trariscondvdmbce avd Reverse Phase Cou'pling . — The ordinary 
triode has a positive transconductance, but the external circuit coupBng 
the grid and plate may be of such a nature that a phase reversal takes 
place which effectively converts a positive dynamic resistance into a 
negative one. This may be done in various ways the most conamon 
ones being capacitative coupling between grid and plate or inductive 
coupling of the proper sense between the two circuits. The great 
majority of oscillatory circuits are of the reverse-phase coupled type and a 
few representative ones will be discussed. Consider first the type 
that depends on capacitative coupling between plate and grid. The 
fundamental circuit involved is shown in the upper portion of Fig. 
15.16. The tube capacities are shown explicitly and Cpg may be aug- 
mented by an external capacity C* which will, however, be included 
in Cpg in the analysis. Provided no alternating potential is applied to 
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the grid circuit in series with an impedance the plate and grid circuits are 
completely symmetrical for an alternating-current component and a 
parallel or shunt anal3’'sis is the most obvious one. If the tube capacities 
are neglected Eq. (7.6) applies. 

ip = Sp% + kpOp (7.6) 

Or writing ip = y^ez, where yz, which is equal to 1/zz, is the load admit- 
tance and ez = — Cp is the alternating potential appearing across the load 

Sptg = ApCz + yzCz t (7.11) 

The left side represents a current delivered by a resistanceless generator 
in the plate circuit and the right side represents the sum of the separate 



Fig. 15.16. — Schematic analysis of an oscillatory vacuum-tnbe circuit, (a) Schematic 
vacuum-tube circuit, (5) Equivalent parallel circuit. 

components flowing through the plate resistance and load impedance. 
The effects of the interelectrode capacities can be readily included in 
this scheme. In the first place Cpf forms an additional shunt carry- 
ing a current juCp/ei. The capacitative current from the grid to the 
plate is (e, — or (e, + When these currents are 

added to the right side of Eq. (7.11) and the terms containing col- 
lected on the left 

(Sp J<^CIpg)^a ™ [^3» "h yt "H Jw((7p8 -f- Cpf)\&l 

This equation is seen to correspond to the right-hand portion of the 
equivalent circuit in Fig. 15.16. ej could, of course, be expressed in 
terms of ji and ij, if desired. An exactly analogous equation can be 
developed for the grid circuit starting from Eq. (7.60 

The assumption of a linear circuit with constant values of the s’s 
and k’s is admittedly inadequate to describe the oscillatory state. But 
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if these two simultaneous equations permit of a solution in terms of finite 
values of and ei(eg = and = —^p)j the network losses must be 
completely made up by the direct-current power sources and oscillations 
of a finite amplitude can be maintained. Eliminating the potentials 
yields the condition ^ 

{sp j^C!pg){sg j^Gpg) = [kp ”1“ Yi! “t" j^ippg 4“ 4" Ym 

4-ia)(Cpff 4- Cfg)] 


The restrictions implied on the real and complex parameters by this 
equation determine the condition of instability and the frequency of 
the oscillations generated. Neglecting grid conduction current, which 
implies 5^ = 0 and kg = 0, and solving explicitly for Jm = Qm + ibm 


Ym — Qm ibjn — 


4“ j(^(.Cpg 4- Cfg) 


j^C pgjSp j'^Cpg) 

kp 4" Yz 4“ jo>{Cpg 4" Cpf) 

f^Cpg + (Cfg + Cpg){rpYl + 1) + j^Tp{CfgCpg 4“ CfgCpf 4 " CpgCpf) 

h 


p(C p 


+ Cpf) {TpYi 4- 1) 

CO 


If the real part of the expression on the right is negative and exceeds 
the circuit will be unstable. On rationalization it can be seen that the 
real part can be negative only if the imaginary part of ji is negative. 
This implies an inductive reactance for the load and the input con- 
ductance, i.e., the real portion of the expression on the right is found to 
be negative in this case if 

uLi > VpRiCpg 4- (Rf 4- o)^Li)[ji(Cpg + Cpf) + CpgJ (15.16) 

Here Ri and Li are the resistance and inductance of the load, respectively. 
Thus, if the inductance of the load lies between the two values defined 
by this inequality, the circuit may be unstable and oscillations may 
arise. This situation frequently occurs when it is not desired and may 
be remedied by an increase in Ri or a decrease generally in Li A deter- 
mination of the actual frequency of oscillation requires a complete 
solution of the equation of condition. 

A vacuum tube with a parallel-tuned circuit in the grid and another 
in the plate circuit will generate oscillations when properly adjusted 
owing to the capacitative interaction between the plate and grid. The 
frequency of oscillation is primarily determined by the product of the 
inductance and capacity in the grid circuit. Since it has been seen that 
the plate load must present an inductive reactance, this circuit must 
be tuned to a somewhat higher frequency than the natural frequency 
of the grid circuit. Such an oscillator is known as the tuned-plate tuned- 
grid type. A number of interesting principles are illustrated by the 
oscillator circuit of Fig. 15.17. Here the second grid plays the role of 
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the plate in the ordinary oscillator; the third grid acts as a screen to 
reduce any reaction of the plate circuit on the oscillator proper. The 
space current to the plate is essentially modulated by the oscillating 
potentials of the first two grids and the plate output is then amplified 
and used. The arrangement is known as electron coupling and is fre- 
quently used to isolate the oscillatory portion from the succeeding meshes 
of a circuit. A quartz crystal, which is essentially a series resonant 
element, is shown in the grid circuit.^ The oscillations produced are 
very nearly those corresponding to the natural frequency of the crystal. 
Owing to the very high Q-value of this element, a very small change in 
frequency will result in a large change in the effective parameters which 
it presents to the circuit. Since the conditions of oscillation may be 

made to depend critically on these param- 
eters, the frequency of oscillation may 
be held within very narrow limits by 
this type of circuit. It is the one which 
is generally employed for the production 
of constant frequencies. If circuit ele- 
ments of high quality are used and the 
circuit is carefully adjusted, it is superior 
to the best clocks for the measurement 
of time intervals. The auxiliary condenser C is for adjusting the fre- 
quency to any predetermined value in the immediate neighborhood of the 
natural frequency of the crystal. As in the case of most oscillator cir- 
cuits, the mean grid potential is determined by the l^e drop in a resistance 
in series with the grid. This method of obtaining grid bias makes the 
oscillator self-starting and the bias self-adjustiag. The alternating 
current that the ordinary crykal a few square centimeters in area can 
carry safely is of the order of 0.05 amp., but for the production of constant 
frequencies it should be kept to a much smaller value. The alternating 
current is of the order of the direct-current component of the grid current; 
hence this consideration and the mean operating grid potential determine 
the order of magnitude of Tc. Ci is merely a condenser for by-passing the 
alternating ciirrent across the battery. Prom the previous discussion it 
is evidfflit that the reactance presented by the tuned LC circuit must be 
positive; hence it must be tuned to a somewhat higher frequency than 
that of the crystal. The circuit has been analyzed in detail by Wheeler^ 
who has shown that if certain conditions are satisfied, the frequency of 
oscillation depends primarily on the crystal itself and is relatively inde- 
pendent of variations in other circuit parameters. These conditions are: 

' For a description of the mf^etostriction oadQator for performing the same 
function at lower frequences see Keroe, Proc. 17, 42 (1929). 

* Whbeuie, Proc. 19, 627 (1931). 
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(a) the Q of the LC circuit should be as small as consistent with stable 
oscillations; (6) the plate resistance should be as high as consistent with 
stable oscillation; (c) the capacity Cgf (including that of the holder and CQ 
should be close to, but not in excess of, (fi — l)Cgp; (d) the capacity C 
should be adjusted for maximum plate current.^ 

The other method of reverse phase coupling is that employing an 
inductive reaction between the plate and grid circuits. This is the type 
most widely used for power oscillators. The resonant circuit may be in 
either the plate or grid circuit, as showm in Fig. 15.18, or common to the 
two, as in Fig. 15.19. The latter type is known as the Hartley oscillator. 
The general nature of the linear-circuit analysis is the same for all 
and if the grid current is neglected (w^hich is legitimate to a first approxi- 




<b) 


Fig. 15.18. — {a) Tuned-grid oscillator. (5) Tuned-plate oscillator. 


mation), only two meshes are involved and the solution is relatively 
simple. Consider for example the tuned-plate oscillator of Fig. 15.18. 


or 


}ieg = 


and secondly 



For these equations to have a solution other than == i = 0 the deter- 
minant of the coeflBcients must vanish. Equating the real and imaginary 
portions to zero yields 


and + ^ 

M \ Tp/ 

^ The use of a high-Q mechanical element is the most satisfactory method of 
generating constant frequencies. The variation in the effective tube parameters is 
the factor which is largely responsible for frequency fluctuation in the ordinary type 
of circuit. This source of frequency instability can be greatly reduced by special 
circuit designs that have been derived by Llewellyn [Proc. IM.E., 19, 2063 (1931)]. 
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where «o « l/(iCO^- The condition involving M represents the verge 
of instability, and oscillations will occur if ilf is of this value or greater. 
Actually, of course, Vp is only approximately a constant and the equation 
for Af may be taken as determining the effective value of Tp in the oscilla- 
tory state. It is evident that *1/ must be in the proper sense for regenera- 
tion if oscillations are to be produced. This is positive in accordance 
with the convention used above. The equation for w shows that the 
frequency of oscillation is greater by the factor in the bracket than the 
natural frequency of the resonant circuit. A rough criterion for deter- 



Fto. 1 S. 19 . — Phase relstiona beitween the j^te and grid oirouits of an oseOlator. 

TniniTig the magnitude of M is that for oscillations to persist it is generally 
necessary that the alternating emf . induced in the grid circuit be of the 
order of three times the cutoff grid potential corresponding to the poten- 
tial of the plate battery or generator. 

The instantaneous potentials of the elements and the currents to 
them are indicated as functions of the time in Fig. 15.19. The large 
circulating current in the tank circuit makes the potentials eg and Cp 
approximate closely to sine waves. The total plate potential 66 is the 
battery potential plus this alternating component. The total grid 
potential is the mean grid potential Eg (determined by tiie mean grid 
current and the grid resistance r«) plus an oscillatory component pro- 
portional to Bp, but in the opposite phase, i.e., proportional to — c,. 
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Plate current flows during the portion of the cycle in which the grid 
potential exceeds the effective cutoff value corresponding to the instanta- 
neous plate potential. The plate current during the interval is in 
general not a portion of a sine loop ovdng to the curvature of the dynamic 
characteristic. The central minimum shovm in the figure is largely 
due to the fact that the current to the electrodes is limited by cathode 
emission and part of the current flows to the grid when this element 
is positive. To avoid excessive grid losses the maximum positive 
excursion of the grid {ec mas) should not exceed about 80 per cent of 
the minimum instantaneous plate potential (c& mm). This type of 
oscillator is essentially a self-excited class C amplifier and the discussion 
of that device is largely applicable to the oscillator. The total losses 
(exclusive of cathode heating) must, however, be supplied by the direct- 
current plate source. These losses include the loss at the grid and plate 
as well as that lost in the grid resistor Ve and that supplied to the load. 
The power equation may be \vritten 

Eih = €cic dt + — ebih “h 

Power loss at grid loss at plate grid resistor loss 
supplied 

Since the plate circuit efficiency is always greater than the efficiency of the 
plate and grid circuits together, more power can be obtained from a 
class C amplifier than from an oscillator for the same external circuit 
conditions. 

It is evident that the plate loss can be reduced by reducing the time 
of conduction, i,e., by increasing Tc. The output can be maintained by 
increasing Eb. Thus the efficiency can be increased up to a certain point. 
If Tc is made too large the behavior of the circuit may be completely 
altered. The time constant of Tc and the condenser may become so 
large that the mean negative direct-current potential of the grid is too 
great for oscillation. Oscillation ceases until a sufficient number of 
electrons have leaked off through Vc to permit space current to flow. 
Inception of grid current again induces cutoff and nonsinusoidal oscilla- 
tions thus occur. These are known as relaxation oscillations and their 
period is determined by the time constant of the grid circuit. On the 
other hand, an increase in Vc and the high positive grid potential peaks 
that are then necessary for very brief portions of the cycle may give rise 
to an entirely different phenomenon. The electrons may strike the grid 
with sufficient energy to produce appreciable secondary emission. If the 
plate is more positive than the grid, these electrons are drawn to the 
plate and a positive current effectively flows to the grid. As the grid 
becomes more positive the space current rises rapidly. This results in 


+ 


TpEp 


a.-c. power 
supplied to load 
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excessive heating of the electrodes, liberation of gas, destruction of the 
cathode surface and frequently of the tube itself. 

The design and adjustment of an oscillator are largely empirical and 
based on previous practice aided by graphical analysis. In small oscilla- 
tors the grid resistance Ve is varied throughout the range from 10® to 
10^ ohms until satisfactory” operation is achieved. In power oscillators 
it is adjusted till the peak positive grid potential is about 80 per cent of 
the minimum instantaneous plate potential. The design of the tank or 
load circuit is also important for satisfactory operation. As in the class C 
oscillator, it plays the role of a flywheel which is kept in oscillation by the 
periodic impulses received from the plate battery. If the total effective 
Q of this circuit (including reflected load) is large, the circulating current 
is large in comparison y\dth the current impulses received and the fly- 
wheel action is very effective. However, the power delivered to the 
load during the brief period of flow of plate current is small. On the 
other hand, if the Q of the circuit is small the circulating current is small 
and the apparent amplitude decreases during a cycle, leading to poor 
wave form. The result of experience is that the optimum value of the Q 
of this circuit (inclusive of reflected load) is of the order of 4 t or some- 
what greater. If I is the effective value of the circulating current in the 
parallel-resonant tank circuit and E the effective value of the potential 
appearing across it 

Eb\ 

is approximately ) 


E ^ wLJ 




Furthermore, the power delivered is P = PR, where R is the resistance 
of the inductance, including the reflected load coupled to the oscillatory- 
circuit. Hence 


R = P 


Thus Q is also the ratio of the mean circulating power to the power con- 
sumed by the load. The order of magnitude of suitable inductance and 
capacity can be determined from the relations 


yielding 




and 


Q = = iir 


P* 



(2tv = w ) 


These values are to be considered as only approximate. For a constant E 
and constant frequ ency the circulatii^ current in the tank circuit itself, 
which is Ei^/C/L, is inversely proportional to and directly pro- 
portional to C^. Thus the circulating current is increased by decreasing 
L and increai^g C from the values given by the above equations if E 
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and V are held constant. This improves the wave form by increasing the 
ratio of circulating current to incremental current received from the 
tube, but also increases strictly tank-circuit losses. 

Very High-frequency OsdUators . — ^An upper limit to the frequency of 
oscillation for the standard circuits that have so far been discussed is 
set by the physical characteristics of the circuit elements. The changes 
in the behavior of inductances, capacitances, and resistances were 
discussed in Sec. 13.3. These can no longer be considered as simple 
lumped constants leading to resonant combinations with a single charac- 
teristic frequency, but instead they resemble the transmission lines of 
Sec. 14.5 in having a whole spectrum of characteristic frequencies. 
Vacuum-tube structures also present reactive impedances that are 
functions of the frequency. Furthermore when the time taken for an 
electron to travel from cathode to plate becomes comparable with the 
period of oscillation, the preceding analyses of the tube’s action no longer 
apply. The frequency range in which tube structures of the type so far 
considered are useful can be extended upward somewhat by decreasing 
electrode separations and increasing the applied potentials, but a practi- 
cal limit is soon reached owing to construction difficulties and field 
emission. The use of frequencies in the range from 10* to 10^^ cycles per 
second necessitates entirely different principles of tube design. Great 
advances were made in this field during the Second World War in con- 
nection with radar development. The electron motion is controlled in 
such a way by applied electric and magnetic fields as to excite the domi- 
nant modes of oscillation of certain metallic cavities associated with the 
tube structure (Sec. 16.5). These electromagnetic oscillations are then 
propagated down transmission lines or wave guides and ultimately 
radiated into space (Chap. XVI) . The frequencies that can be generated 
by these techniques are comparable to certain characteristic atomic and 
molecular frequencies and in consequence provide a valuable tool in 
physical research. 

There are two types of generators of these very high-frequency 
oscillations. The first is the resonant camty magnetron, and the second is 
the klystron. The general principle of the magnetron was described in 
Sec. 9.2, and a section through the structure of a resonant cavity magne- 
tron is indicated in Fig. 15.20. The anode consists of a copper block 
through which is bored a cylindrical cavity surrounding the axial cathode. 
The latter is supported from its ends and has an oxide surface for copious 
electron emission. The constant accelerating field for the electrons is 
radial, and the magnetic field is normal to the plane of the figure. These 
fields are so related that the electron trajectories are approximately 
tangential to the inner surface of the anode. Symmetrically disposed 
about the center are an even number of cylindrical cavities through the 
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block connecting with the central cavity by slots. The mode of oscilla- 
tion indicated is that in which currents circulate in planes normal to the 
axis and in opposite senses in neighboring cavities, inducing opposite 
charges on the walls of the slots and segments of the anode surface. 
Alternate segments are strapped together at the ends of the anode block 
to promote this mode of oscillation. The electron trajectories are not 
simply calculable, but the magnitudes of the fields are such that the 
rotation of the electronic space charge is in synchronism with the oscil- 



Copper block anode * 


Fig. 15.20. — Schematic section through a resonant cavity magnetron. 

latory mode excited and the energy of oscillation is supplied by the elec- 
tron motion against the local tangential electric fields at the inner anode 
surface. A coupling loop and beginning of a transmission line is indi- 
cated at the top of the figure. The circulating current in the cavity 
induces a circulating current in the central conductor of the line, and the 
intercoupling of the eight cavities is so close that the energy is drawn from 
the entire oscillating system. The frequency is determined primarily by 
the dimensions of the cavity-slot structure, and the fields are adjusted to 
be in resonance with this. Magnetrons are not generally operated con- 
tinuously, but peak powers of some himdreds of kilowatts can be gener- 
ated by them at frequencies up to about 3 X 10^® cycles per second.^ 

' Collins, Microwave Magnetrons,” McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York, 1948. 
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The klystron is a tube in which oscillations are generated by means of 
the interaction of an electron beam and a cavity without the necessity 
of a magnetic field. Figure 15.21 represents schematically a section 
through the axis of such a tube defined by the electron beam. Except 
for the output line at 0 it may be thought of in space as a figure of 
revolution about the axis of this beam. The beam traverses the cavity C 
in the form of a disk having grids near its center. On the opposite side 
of the cavity it encounters a retarding field, which reflects it back through 
the cavity again. The circulating current indicated by i is excited by the 



C* Calhode F= Focussing electrode C“ Cavity 
R» Reflec^’er 0® Ou^'pui* line 
Fig. 15.21. — Schematic reflex klystron. 


beam, which is in turn modulated by it in such a sense as to contribute 
to the oscillation. The resonant condition is achieved by varying the 
potential of the reflecting electrode until the time spent by the electrons 
in the retarding field region is such that they return through the cavity 
in the proper phase to contribute to the oscillation. In the following 
analysis all fields are assumed to be along the z axis, which is that of 
the beam. The potential difference V' between the grids caused by the 
oscillating current m the cavity is assumed to be small in comparison with 
the static accelerating potential V, and it is also assumed that the change 
in V' during an electron’s transit between the grids is negligible. Then 
the energy of an electron on leaving C is h>^i = + F"' sin S), where 8 

is the phase of oscillation at transit. The electron then experiences a 
constant deceleration from B until it is brought to rest; then it reverses 
and returns through C. The time spent between C and B is easily cafcu- 
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lated to be i = 2mvleE„ where e and m are, respectively, the electron 
charge and mass; » is its velocity on leaving (7; and Er is the retarding 
field. There is no interchange of energy on the average between the 
electron beam and the cavity the first time through, because the average 
value of sin 5 over a cycle vanishes. However, the modulation imposed on 
the electron beam daring its first passage enables it to do a net amount of 
work against the cavity field the second time through. The phase at 
which an electron, which initially passed through at i, traverses the cavity 
the second time is S + ut. This transit is in the reverse sense, and in 
consequence its energj’’ on emerging from C is 

imii = e[r + V' sin S - V' sin (« + w<)] 

As it passed this point initially with the energy eV and the average of the 
second term vanishes, the average fraction of the beam energy gained by 
the cavity to sustain oscillation is 

F = ^ r sin (5 + mO dS 
2jrJo 

where / = V'/V, and from the preceding discussion 



This is a well-knoivn integral, which can be expressed in terms of the 
first-order Bessel function as 

F = / sin oJi 

where a = (SmvaB/eE^)^. The quantity / has been assumed small in 
this ai^ument, the sine term cannot exceed umty, and the m a rximum 
value of Ji, which occurs at a/ = 3.68, is 0.58. In consequence F is small 
and the device is relatively inefiSieient. However, it can be maximized by 
suitable choice of V and Er, and it is found in practice that efficiencies of 
the order of 1 per cent are obtained. The frequency of oscillation is 
determined primarily by the cavity shape and dimensions, although .E, 
has a effect upon it. Typical klystron power levds are from 

2 to 5 X 10“* ■watt, and they are 'used to produce continuous oscillations 
at low power levels.^ 

Amplified ITonlinear OadUator Theoiy.^A general analytical solution of 
even the simpleet oscillator tircuit would be extremely complex, but if certain radical 

* HAMinroN, Kmipp, and Kvpjbb, “EDyatrons and Microwave Triodes," McGraw- 
ffiU Book Company, Inc., New York, 1948. 

» Van deb Pol, Proe. I.RJS., 2S, 1051 (1934); Bbainbbd and Wetgandt, Proe, 
I.R.E., 24, 914 (1986); Minobset, "Introduction to Non-Jinear Mechanics,” 
Edward Bros., Inc., Arm Arbor, Mich., 1947. 
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simplifying assumptions are made, an approximate analytical solution can be obtained. 
Though the solution so obtained is not of great practical value, it yields interesting 
qualitative information in regard to the operation of certain oscillatory systems. It 
will be assumed that the characteristic of the unstable circuit element is a uniquely 
defined single-valued function of the independent variable. It will further be assumed 



Fig. 15.22. — Type of characteristic assumed for oscillator analysis. 

that the characteristic is a symmetrical cubic function and that the mean alternating- 
current operating point is the point of inflexion as shown in Fig. 15.22. Thus 


e —p{i — odO (type a characteristic) 
i = ~ 7 (e — (type b characteristic) 


The circuit analysis is of the same form for either type; a series circuit being employed 
for type a and a shimt circuit for type b. Taking the latter as an example, the sum 
of the currents in the diagrammatic circuit of Fig. 15.22 is equal to 0. Since 


and 


e = Ri^ = 

dt 



ii + + iz + ^’4 = 0 

-T(e - M +Oe+^Jedt + C^ =0 


Since t is the only independent variable, total derivatives may be used. Differentiat- 
ing again to avoid the integral term the equation becomes 


C^ + W- -yd - + ie = 0 (15.16) 


The equation for the type a characteristic and series circuit is the same with L, R, p, 
a, and C substituted for e, (7, G, y, and L, respectively. This equation can be 
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simplified by the substitutions 

‘ = '\l§(y -<^> ® ^ “ (ES)^ “ 

yielding 

The nature of the solution of this equation depends primarily on the sign of €. If e is 
negative, there is an oscillatory solutio n with positi ve damping. The coefficient 
of e in the substitution equation, 5 ** V3/3r/(7 — G) j is a measure of the departure 
from the simple harmonic type. Thus the magnitude of « may be taken as a measure 
of the damping and 5 as a measure of the complexity of the wave form. If € = 0. the 
oscillations are sinusoidal of arbitrary amplitude and with a period 2t\/LC. 

The more interesting cases are those for which e is positive, for then the damping 
is negative and the amplitude of oscillation increases. Take the simplest case in 
which £ and 5 are small. Owing to the latter assumption, the oscillations will be 
approximately sinusoidal, hence a solution of the form 

x « sin (15.18) 

in which uis a, slowly varying function of f, will be assumed. The second derivative 
of u with respect to t' and the product of the first derivative and e will be considered 
small enough to neglect. Then 

^ = cw cos f 

^ =* 2 ^ cos f' umnt^ 

^dx e d(a;*) _ n* d(mi^ f) 

^ W' 3 dif dif 

_ sin f' — sin ZV)] 

" ^ dt 

— 6-j- cos (neglecting the harmonic term) 

Substituting these in Eq. (16.17) yields 

^_e«(l =0 

Multiplying throi^h by u and employing the substitution =• l/o yields 



This may be integrated immediatdy by separation of the variables to give: 


» = i[l + 

where 4 is a constant of integration. From Eq. (15.19) 

« - 2[1 + 


and 




(16.19) 


(16.20) 
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This corresponds to a sine wave with an amplitude that increases with the time 
(owing to the i in the exponent of the denominator) until it reaches a maximum value 

of 1 ^ — - - after a very long time. 

If the oscillations are not approximately sinusoidal, a solution of the differential 
equation can be obtained only by graphical or mechanical means. However, an 
interesting approximate solution for a case of this type is that of the two-stage resist- 
ance-capacity-coupled amplifier with the output returned to the input. A device 
of this type is known as a multivibrator and exhibits the relaxation type of oscillations 
Consider the circuit of Fig. 15.23 and assume that the grid currents are negligible 
and that Rg is very much greater than Rp so that the current i is much smaller than 
the current ip. Then, since the by-pass condenser Cb will be assumed very large, the 



Tubef Tube! Tube! TabeZ 




Fig. 15 . 23 .“~-Typical relaxation oscillator or multivibrator. 

sum of the potentials across jRp, C, and Rg is approximately, zero. Assuming a cubic 
equation for the dependence of ip on eg 


and 


tpi — 5p(l Hr ^^gi)^gi 
Rpipi ~ ^ "c^^ Rg'i 


Writing — 6^2 for Rgi and taking the derivative of the equation with respect to t 


sA(l + + 


deg2 

dt 


= 0 


There is, of course, an analogous equation for the other circuit. Assuming further 
that the circuit is symmetrical and that the variation in potential of one grid is equal 
and opposite to that of the other (e^i = — Cps), the two equations become identical 
and can be written 

dCg 
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This may be integrated immediately to yield 

a log eTg — hel - ~it - ^o) (15.21) 

where a is written for {RpSp — 1) and b for — 3i2p$p/?. is a constant of integration. 
If 6 is considerably smaller than a, this equation represents the type of curve shown 
by one of the dashed units of Fig. 15.23. This curve describes the variation in grid 
potential between points of discontinuity in the operation of the circuit The general 
nature of the variation of the grid potentials and plate currents with time is showm 
by the solid curves in the upper portion of Fig. 15.23. The approach to the cyclic 
state is showm along the lower branch of a curve of the type of Eq. (15.21), but in 
the cyclic state it is only the portions most distant from the axis that are traversed. 

The action of the circuit may be thought of as folio w^s: The grids are biassed 
negatively by electrons reaching them from the cathode. The charge acquired by C 
leaks ofi[ through Rg and assuming this takes place somewhat more rapidly in tube 1 
(owing to slight asymmetry), this tube becomes conducting first. The potential 
of the plate of this tube drops steadily as conduction increases. The grid of tube 1 
traverses the upper branch of one of the curves and the plate current in that tube 
rises. The fall in plate potential reacting through C on the grid of tube 2 keeps it 
nonconducting during this interval. However, a point is reached [maximum excursion 
to the right of the curve representing Eq. (15.21)] at which a few electrons can reach 
the grid of tube 1. As 22^ is large, the potential of this grid then falls rapidly and this 
is accompanied by a rapid drop in ipi and rise in Cpi. This rise in epi, reacting through 
C, raises the potential of the grid of tube 2 until this tube conducts, and the cycle is 
repeated. The interval of conduction of tube 1 is of the order of magnitude of the 
time constant of its grid circuit. The same remark obviously applies to the second 
tube so that the period of a complete cycle is of the order of RgiCi + RgzCz if the 
resistances and capacities are unequal or of the order of 2RgC if they are the same. 
As can be seen from the figure, the wave that is generated departs widely from a sine 
curve; it resembles more closely the saw-tooth type produced by the periodic charge 
and discharge of a condenser (Fig 7.32). A Fourier analysis of the wave shows that 
the amplitude of harmonics as high as the hundredth may be quite appreciable. 
This is very useful for certain purposes. For instance, the output of a crystal oscil- 
lator may be loosely coupled (inductively or by means of a small amount of common 
capacity or resistance) to one of the grid circuits. This will serve to maintain the 
fundamental (or one of the harmonics) at exactly the crystal frequency. The har- 
monics are then integral multiples of the crystal frequency and are known with 
the same degree of precision as the frequency of the crystal itself. This series of 
accurately known frequencies is very convenient for the calibration of a standard 
resonant circuit such as a w’avemeter.i 


Problems 

1. A type 56 vacuum tube operates in the linear region at a mean plate potential 
of 250 volts and plate current of 5 ma. What must be the potential of the plate 
battery for a resistive load of 25,000 ohms? What is then the voltage-amplification 
constant? (r, * 9,500 ohms, ft — 13.8). If an inductance of 10 henrys with a 
resistance of 100 ohms is avaalable for the plate load instead of the resistance, what 
battery potential would be necessary? Plot the voltage amplification at 100-cycle 
intervals from 100 to 1,000 cycles. 

1 Andrew, Proc. J.E.JS?., 19, 1911 (1931). 
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2. What is the maximum power that the type 56 tube can deliver as a class A 
amplifier? What is the plate circuit efficiency and what is the maximum alternatmg- 
current grid potential reqmred? 

3. Find the ratio of the amplitude of the second and third harmonic to the ampli- 
tude of the fundamental for a grid swing of 16 volts about Ec — —16 volts for a 
type 56 tube using the load line of Fig. 7.6. What is the change in direct-current on 
application of the signal? What is the power output at the fundamental and the 
first two harmonics? Obtain the same data for a grid swing of 8 volts at the same 
grid bias. 

4. Find the second and third harmonic distortion (ratio of the amplitudes of these 
harmonics to that of the fundamental) for the pentode and load line of Fig. 15.5, 
using a grid bias of — 16 volts and a grid swing of the same magnitude. T\liat is the 
power output at the fundamental and the change in the mean potential across the 
load when the signal is apphed? 

5. Assume that an amplifier having a normal voltage amplification A (A = 
eoutput/emput) has the output and input interconnected in such a way that a fraction / of 
the output potential is returned to the input. (A and / are both real.) Show that 

the effective or regenerative potential amplification is then Ar — ^ and 

that if the amplifier requires no power input, Ar = A /(I — A/). 

6. In the amplifier of the preceding problem phase shifts may occur both in the 
amplifier and in the output-input coupling circuit so that A and f are in general 
complex. Assuming infinite input impedance and that Af = A/ show that 


Ar = 


A 


(1 - 2A/ cos <!> + A 2 / 2 )^ 


Taking SAr due to a small change 8A as a measure of the stabihty of the amplifier, 
show that optimum stabihty is achieved if A/ cos <^> — 1, in which case A, « A cot 

7. Assuming that the approximate analysis of the class B amplifier is also appli- 
cable to the class C type, show that 


I pi — 


avp -h R 


where 


e' — sin d' cos 0' 


Plot a as a function of d' at 10° intervals from 10° to 90°. 

8. Using Eqs. (15.9) and (15.10), show that the ratio Ipi/h approaches 2 as $' 
approaches 0 leading to a theoretical 100 per cent efficiency in the limit of Eb — Epi. 

9 . Assuming the approximate analysis of the preceding problems and that 
Epi = 0.95jE 7&, plot the efficiency of a class C amplifier as a function of the half interval 
of conduction d' at 10° intervals from 10° to 90°. 

10. A parallel-tuned circuit consisting of a variable condenser C and an inductance 
L of resistance R is connected across the terminals AB of Pig. 15.15. If w is the 
observed angular frequency of oscillation, show that 

L = ^[1 + (1 - 


if 2RCcg is small compared to unity. On increasing C to the value Ci, oscillations 
cease. If a small resistance is placed in series with L, oscillations cease at Ca. 
Show that R — R'C%/(Ci — Ci). Show further that the effective negative conduct- 
ance of the tube is 

-g = = BaKICiil + 
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11. TTaing Eq. (16.15), show that if the load resistaace B of a triode satisfies the 
inequality 

li(,C„ + Off) + CVji) ^ {.2a[n(,Cin> + Cfi) + Cjp]) 

instability cannot occur for any value of the load inductance. 

12. Using the constants given previously for the type 56 tube and the additional 
data C„ =» 3.2 and C/, = 2.2, in wif., find the limits of the load inductance for 
instability assuming a load resistance of 2,500 ohms. 

13. Referring to Kg. 15.19 and assuming that cutoff {S') occurs at -ttec = 
show that 

E,=j + (e,- cos S' 

and hence that the amplitude of grid excitation is given by 



where / is the ratio epmn/eemax- Assuming a type 10 tube for which 8, a plate 
battery of 1,000 volts, an e, mm of 100 volts, and an / of 0.8, determine the values of 
Egj Bej and Ep for a of 30°. 

Design a circuit of type a using the negative transconductance of a type 
57 pentode to produce a positive reactance depending on the mverse first power 
of the frequency. Using this circuit, construct one having a reactance depending 
on the inverse second power of the frequency, 

15. Design a circuit of type b using the negative transconductance of a type 57 
pentode to produce a negative reactance dependent on the first power of the frequency. 
Using this circuit, construct one in which the reactance depends on the cube of the 
frequency. 

16. A coil with an inductance of 0.1 henry and a resistance of 10 ohms is available 
for the production of oscillations with a type 57 tube in the negative transconductance 
circuit. Using the values of the constants given in the text, what is the lowest 
frequency that can be generated and what is then the value of the capacity? 

17. A type 10 tube {rp =* 5,000 ohms /* = 8) is used in a timed-plate oscillator 
circuit with a capacity C of 0.001 /rf. and an inductance of 1 millihenry having an 
effective resistance of 10 ohms. Assuming that the grid coil has an inductance of 
0.36 millihenry and that the coefficient of coupling between the two is 0.3, determine 
the effective plate resistance. Also find the percentage difference between the 
frequency generated and the natural frequency of the resonant circuit. 

18. Neglecting grid current and the inductance of the plate coil, show that the 
effective plate resistance of a tuned-grid oscillator is 



and that the frequency of the oscillations is equal to the natural frequency of the 
resonant cdrcuit. 

19. A resistance R and inductance L in series are placed in parallel with a resistance 
R and capacity C also in series. In series with this combination is a third resistance 
also of value R and the entire net is placed across the output of an oscillator. If the 
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resistances have a common junction and C l/{^/Zo>R) and L » show 

that equal potentials 2^/3 out of phase appear across the resistances and hence a 
three-phase output can be obtained in this way* What is the impedance presented 
to the oscillator? 

20. How can two-phase output (7r/2 phase difference with equal amplitude) be 
obtained from an oscillator? 

21. Show that the maximum amplitude of oscillation given by Eq. (15.20) is 
equal to 4 “ 4 ^^sis of the analysis of Fig. 15.12. 

22. A symmetrical three-stage resistanee-capacity-coupled amplifier has its output 
returned to the input as in the case of the multivibrator. Assuming that Rp is much 
less than rp or Bgj show that to the linear approximation the three circuit equations 
are 

D(RpSp€gi) + (d + + 0-0 

0 + D(RpSpeg2) + — 0 

ip + + 0 + D{RpSpegz) - 0 

where Sp is the transconductance and D stands for the derivative with respect to t 
On equating the determinant to zero, show that these equations predict the generation 
of an undamped sinusoidal wave of period 2^/ZRgC if RpSp = 2. 

23. In the circuit of the accompanying figure show that eo/e» * (/i — rp/zc)/0. + 

Tp/ze + Tp/zi) and that considered as a feedback amplifier j8 = ^ 

Plot the frequency characteristic, assuming that % is a large resistance and Ze is (a) a 
resistance, (6) a capacitance, (c) a parallel L-C circuit, (d) a series L-C circuit. 



Prob. 23. Prob. 24. 


24. In the circuit of the accompanying figure show that eo/e* = iJtZpZil[(zi + rp) 
izg + Zf) + fjZfZg] and that considered as a feedback amplifier jS = {pz/Zg + ZfZi + 
zsrp'\- Zgrp)l{}iziZg), Plot the frequency characteristic, assuming that Zg can be 
ignored and that is a small resistance for the following types of z/: (a) resistance, (6) 
inductance, (c) parallel IrC circuit. 




CHAPTER XVI 
RADIATION 


16.1. Introduction. — ^As was pointed out in Sec. 10.2, the enlargement 
of the concept of electric current to bring about consistency between 
the equations for the divergence of the current and the curl of H has 
very important consequences when a becomes vanishingly small. When 
the fundamental electromagnetic equations are modified in this way, 
they predict the possibility of the propagation of an electromagnetic 
disturbance that has the characteristic spatial and temporal relations 
associated with progressive wave motion. These waves when in free 
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space are of the transverse t3rpe such, for instance, as would be 
propagated along an iron bar if it were struck from the side. The predic- 
tion of these waves upon Maxwell's assumption of the displacement 
current was one of the major triumphs of the electromagnetic theory. 
For it provided a very complete description in electromagnetic terms 
of all the diverse phenomena associated with the transmission of radiation. 
These waves occur in nature or can be produced in the laboratory over a 
very wide range of frequencies or wave lengths. The extent of the electro- 
magnetic spectrum that has been investigated experimentally is indicated 
in Fig. 16.1. The most familiar region is that of visible light and it is 
here that the predictions of Maxwell's theory have received their most 
extensive verification. A complete discussion of the phenomena of 
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reflexion, refraction, interference, diffraction, polarization, and dispersion 
is beyond the scope of this book but will be found in any treatise on 
physical optics. A certain amount of the general theory will be developed 
in a later section, but more emphasis will be laid on the phenomena 
associated with those lower frequency electromagnetic waves that are 
generated by means of electric circuits. 

Since these waves traverse free space which is utterly devoid of matter, 
it was originally felt necessary to introduce an all-pervading medium, 
the oscillation of which was responsible for the propagation of an electro- 
magnetic disturbance. This is the ether or “luminiferous ether” 
mentioned in Sec. 2.1. What we observe as an electromagnetic field 
can be interpreted in terms of a rather complicated system of stresses 
and strains in this medium. However, little is added to our under- 
standing of electromagnetic phenomena by introducing a medium with 
the rigidity necessary for the propagation of light but so tenuous that 
it offers no resistance to the motion of astronomical bodies through it. 
Furthermore, experiments designed to detect the presence of an ether 
all lead to results denying its presence.^ The lack of a medium for the 
transmission of light is not as serious as it appears at first sight. The 
formal mathematical description of the phenomena does not depend at 
all on the presence of a medium. The physical insight gained by intro- 
ducing an ether would be largely illusory. We are aware of radiation 
only through the physical effects produced when its energy is absorbed 
and the physical pulsations that may be attributed to space are not 
observable and hence are quite irrelevant. A more complete analogy 
between electromagnetic and mechanical waves would really contribute 
little to our grasp of the situation for sound waves themselves are without 
an adequate medium. At one stage in the development of physical 
theory atoms and molecules could be thought of as small perfectly elastic 
spheres, and the contact forces between them were considered to be well 
understood. But as our acquaintance with atomic phenomena has 
increased, mechanical concepts have lost their usefulness and atomic 
forces appear to be partially electrical and partially of a type having no 
large-scale analogue. Thus little would be gained by developing mechan- 
ical analogies for electromagnetic waves. Our knowledge of the electrical 
characteristics of space is as yet very elementary, but a more promising 
avenue for future development is suggested by Dirac^s theory^ of positive 
and negative electrons than by any mechanical approach. 

16.2. Electromagnetic Waves in Free Space. — ^In free space there is 
no net charge density and the conductivity is zero. Thus the four 

^ Michelson, ‘^Studies in Optics,” University of Chicago Press, 1927. Teouton 
and Noble, Proc. Roy. Soc.^ 72, 132 (1903). 

^ Dieac, Proc. Camb. Phil Soc., 26, 361 (1930). 
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fundamental differential equations become 

div D = 0 
divB = 0 

dt 


curl H = 


1 

curlE= 


(2.21) (16.1) 
(9.14) (16.2) 

(10.7) (16.3) 
(10.3) (16.4) 


Since in free space B = jttoH and D = koEj on ta k i ng the curl of Eq. (16.4) 
one obtains, with the md of Eq. (16.3) 

Q 

curl curl E = ^ 


And in view of Eq. (16.1) the vector identity 

curl curl E = grad div E — v*E 


yields 

Hence 


curl curl E = — v*E 


V*E 




(16.6) 


Similarly on taking the curl of Eq. (16.3) one obtains 




dm. 


(16.6) 


These are the characteristic differential equations of wave motion. 
This type of equation describes a very large group of phenomena, but 
the present discusmon will be limited to the case of an infinite plane wave. 
By this is meant a wave in which the vector E or H depends only on 
one coordinate. If a is chosen for this coordinate, all partial derivatives 
with reject to x and y vanish. Thus div E = 0 becomes dE,/dz = 0, 
hence the electric field has no varying component along the z axis. The 
vamshing of the divergence of H shows that it also has no component 
along this axis. As this is the direction of propt^ation of the wave, Eqs. 
(16.1) and (16.2) show that the wave is of a transverse type, i.e., the 
electric and magnetic vectors lie in the plane of the wave front. Writing 
c for the quantity {icaMo}~^ the component equations of (16.5) become 

1 d^Ex d^Eff _ 1 d^Eg 

There will in general be both an x and a y component of the field veo> 
tor. These components are independent of one another and Ex will be 
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considered first. 


If Ex is any function of the form /| 


(‘ * 0 ' 


the equation 


is satisfied. This may be verified by substituting the function in the 
differential equation. Such a function indicates a disturbance prop- 
agated along the negative or positive z axis, depending on whether the 
positive or negative sign is chosen. Thus, if the function has a particular 
value at the position Zi and time ti, it will have the same value at a posi- 
tion Z 2 and a later time t 2 if the argument of the function remains unal- 
tered, i.e., 





2 ? 

c 


or 


c 


- Zi 
'^t2 - tl 


Therefore c is the velocity of propagation of the disturbance, (See 
also Sec. 14.5.) Since kq and fxo are numerical constants, this velocity 
is predicted by the theory to be 

c = (8.855 X 10-12 X 1.257 X IQ-^)-^^ 

= 2.998 X 108 m. sec.-i 


with an accuracy of approximately one part in 30,000. This prediction 
has received striking confirmation. The most accurate measurements 
are those on the velocity of light. This quantity has been determined by 
many investigators. The most recent work is that of Michelson, Pease, 
and Pearson. 1 An evacuated path with an equivalent length of 8 or 
10 miles was used. The path length and the times involved were 
measured with extreme accuracy and 2,885 separate determinations 
were made, leading to a mean value 

c = (2.99774 + 0.00011) X lO^ m. sec.-i 

Thus the agreement between the theory and experiment is perfect 
within the limits of error. This important quantity is one of the most 
accurately known in all the field of physics. 

The relation, between the electric field E and the associated magnetic 
vector H can be determined from either Eq. (16.3) or Eq. (16.4). In the 
following discussion the former will be chosen. Since there is only an x 
component of E, there is only an x component of D, namely, kqEx. Thus 
there is only an x component of the curl of H and since the partial derivar 
tive with respect to y is zero, this equation becomes 

dHy _ dEx 
dz ~ dt 


This equation shows that the magnetic vector of the wave is at right 
angles to the electric one. Choosing a wave traveling in the positive z 
1 Michelson, Pease, and Peabson, AstrophyB. Jour., 82, 26 (1935). 
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direetion, i,e,, E:, = fit — ), and assuming that the y component of H 


is given by the function g\ 


(‘- 0 - 


the equation becomes 


7 = 


where the primes indicate differentiation with respect to the argument 


k-t)- 


Neglecting any constant fields, which would be unimportant, 


Hy = KoCE:, (16.7) 

or the more important magnetic induction By = ixaHy is given by 

E. 


By = 


E. 


3 X 10» 


webers m."^ 


where Ex is, of course, in volts per meter. Thus in an electromagnetic 
wave in free space the magnetic induction in webers per square meter is 
less by a factor of 3 X 10® than the electric field strength in volts per meter. 
Figure 16.2 illustrates the vector relations in a simple harmonic 


wave of the form Ex = 


Ea sin w 



Hy 


Ho sin CO 



The 


direction of propagation is that of the vector E X H. The distance 
between maxima or any other corresponding points of the wave is 
evidently the distance that corresponds to a difference of Stt in the 

argument of the sine function or — Zmj = This quantity, 

which is known as the wave length, is generally denoted by X; in terms 
of the frequency v the fundamental relation is \v = c.- A wave, such 
as that of Fig. 16.2 in which the electric vector (and hence the magnetic 
vector) is always parallel to one direction, is known as a plane-polarized 
wave. The plane in which the electric vector and the direction of 
propagation lie will be called the plane of polarization. Such a wave 
is characteristic of the radiation emitted from a radio antenna; ordinary 
light can also be rendered plane-polarized. In the more general case 
the electric vector has a component along the y axis with a corresponding 
magnetic component in the direction of —x. As these components 
belong to the same wave, they have the same frequency, but they need 
not be in phase. So in general they would be written Ey = Ei sin ut 
and Ey = Ez sin <p). The trace of the resultant vector in the xy 
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plane is an ellipse for the most general case, as may be seen by eliminating 
wt between these two expressions. The magnitude, eccentricity, and 
orientation of the major axes depend on Eij and (p (see Sec. 7.9). This 

is known as elliptically polarized 
radiation. Examples may be found 
in the case of light, or the radiation 
from a loop carrying a changing 
current. If Ei and E^ are equal 
and the phase difference is t/2, 
{El + which is the magnitude 
of E, is a constant and the trace of 
Fig 16 . 2 .— Vector relations m a simple- the extermity of E is a circle. TMs 
harmonic plane-polarized electromagnetic special Case is known as circularly 
wave. 7 7 T . 

polarized radiation. 

Our knowledge of radiation comes about through the absorption 
of the energy that such waves carry. We can get at this quantity 
most conveniently by multiplying Eq. (16.3) by E and subtracting it 
from Eq. (16.4) multiplied by H. 



H . curl E - B . cri H . -(nf + E® ) = 

The right-hand side is recognized as the rate of decrease of the total 
electric and magnetic energy density. But by the vector identity 

H . curl E - E • curl H = div (E X H) 

this is equal to the divergence of the vector product of E and H. The 
integral of this quantity throughout any volume is, by Gauss’s theorem, 
equal to the integral of the normal component of E X H over the bound- 
ing surface. The obvious interpretation is that the decrease of energy 
within the volume is accounted for by an outward flow of energy through 
che bounding surface equal to the integral of E X H over this surface. 
The vector representing this energy flow is known as Poynting^s vector 
and will be written N. From the previous discussion it is seen to be 
normal to the wave front and in the direction of its motion. Utilizing 
Eq. (16.7), the rate of flow of energy per unit area due to a plane wave 
can be written 


N -EXH 

= kqcEHi (16.8) 

where n is a unit vector in the direction of propagation of the wave. If 
E is in volts per meter, N is equal to 2.65 X watts per square 

meter. The absolution of this energy from very short waves produces 
ionization, effects a photographic plate, or produces the sensation of 
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sight. This energy can also be absorbed and transformed into heat, 
and long wares induce the flow of measurable currents in conductors. 

When an electromagnetic ware is incident on a conducting or absorb- 
ing surface, the theory predicts that it should exert a force on the surface 
in the direction of N. The electric rector E is continuous across the 
boundary of the conductor. Thus a conduction electron is subject to 
this accelerating force. Its motion in the magnetic field of the wave 
directs its trajectory in toward the body of the metal and some of its 
momentum is transferred to the crystal lattice. If qv is the volume 
density of charge in the conductor, the body force per unit volume is 
given by [see Eq. (9.6)] 

= g^(E + u X B) 

The more general form of the electromagnetic equations taking account 
of free charges and conduction currents must now be used. 

div D = and = curl H — ^ 

Substituting these in the force equation and making use of the equality 

I'® X w - (®) X ® + “ >' (f ) = (f ) X ® ° X ® 

the force per unit volume becomes 

F. = E div D - B X curl H - D X curl E - X B) 

As the mean value of D X B is a constant, and for the plane wave that is 
being considered = Ez = Hx = Hz = 0 and the partial derivatives 
with respect to x and y also vanish, this equation reduces on the average to 


P _ ( t> jr dE, 




Thus the average body force on the conductor is equal to the spacial 
rate of decrease of the average energy density. Considering the boundary 
layer of thickness dz behind which there is no radiation, the average 
pressure reaction it must exert is equal to the average energy density 
of the radiation in front of it. From the previous discussion the average 
energy density associated with a plane wave which is iV/c is equal to 
8.85 X (where E is the effective value of the electric vector). 

Thus for ordinary values of .F of a few volts per meter the pressure is 
only of the order of 10~* newton per square meter. Though this pressure 
is extremely small, it was observed by Nichols and HuUi using light 

1 Nichols and Hull, Phys. Ren., 17, 26, 91 (1903). 
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waves. It may also be shown that elliptically or circularly polarized 
light should exert a torque on being absorbed. This is a still smaller 
effect but has been observed experimentally by Beth.^ Of course, if 
there is no matter to react with the radiation, no pressure will be observed, 
but the radiation may still be considered to carry momentum with it. 
By analogy, for instance, with the kinetic theory of gases, the force on a 
surface may be thought of as the rate of flow of momentum toward it, i.e., 


F 



= Gc 


or 


N _ (E X H) 

/i2 


where G is the effective electromagnetic momentum. This equation is 
useful in the general discussion of radiation problems, but there will be 
no occasion to refer to it again in this treatment. 


(Momenfom 
of wave) 



Unii area of 
conofuci'Or 


F ( ReacHon of 
ihe surface) 


F=U=cG 

Fio. 16.3. — Mechanical reaction of a surface upon which an electromagnetic wave 

impinges. 


16.3. Extension of the Theory to Include Homogeneous Isotropic 
Dielectrics. — ^The extension of the foregoing discussion to take account 
of the propagation of electromagnetic waves in certain types of material 
media is very simple. Consider that the substance is a perfect insulator 
so that the conductivity o- is aero and that it is homogeneous and iso- 
tropic, which means that B anu D can be written 


B = /xmoH and D = iCKoE 


where k and ju, the dielectric constant and permeability, respectively, are 
dimensionless constants characteristic of the medium. The fundamental 
equations are then the same as (16.1) to (16.4), but in the subsequent 
development /co/to becomes KfiKoiio- Therefore the velocity of propagation 
of the wave c' is (k/mcomo)"^ instead of (koMo)“^ or 


= (16.9) 

y/Kfi 

where c is the velocity of the wave in free space. Except for ferro- 
magnetic substances, which are unimportant for this discussion, ju is 

iBeth, Phyt. Bee., 60, 115 (1936). 
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very close to unity and e' = cI^/k, Since k is always greater than 1, 
the velocity of propagation of a wave in a dielectric is less than its 
velocity in free space. It is customary to discuss the properties of a 
dielectric in terms of its index of refraction, n, which is defined as the 
ratio c/c'. Thus n = Vic. The quantities n or c' can be measured in 
various ways for radiation and the experimental values for low frequencies 
are in excellent agreement with the predictions of the theory using values 
of K determined electrostatically. At higher frequencies, corresponding 
to visible light and beyond, the agreement becomes unsatisfactory and 
the simple theory developed here is shown to be inadequate. In this 
region it is necessary to take account of the absorption and re-emission 
of the wave by atoms in its path; these considerations lead to the phe- 



Fig. 16.4. — Schematic representation of a wave normal or ray at the boundary between two 

dielectric media. 

nomena of dispersion and absorption whicb are beyond the scope of 
this treatment. 

A great deal of interesting and useful information comes from the 
analysis of the behavior of a wave at a boundary between two dielectric 
media. In general, the wave normal have components along all 
three Cartesian axes and can be written ul vectorial form 

E = Eo sin (16.10) 

Here n is a unit vector in the direction of the wave normal and r is the 
radius vector ix + jy + kz. It will be assumed that the wave length is 
large in comparison with the thickness of the interface which will be 
taken as the plane z = 0. In general there will be a reflected wave n' 
lying in the same medium as n and a refracted wave n" in the other 
medium. This situation is illustrated in Fig. 16.4. To allow for a 
posable phase shift in these two waves, they would be written 


E' = Eo sin 
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and 



where c" is the velocity of propagation in the second medium and the 
5’s are the phase shifts. The electric and magnetic conditions at the 
boundary are that the tangential components of E and H shall be con- 
tinuous. These conditions may be written 

TP rpr Tpri TJ t 

Hj^ T" TJx LLx 

Ey + E^ = E'' Hy + H'y = H'y' (16.11) 

In order to apply these, n, n', and n" must be written in terms of their 
components. Choosing n in the xz plane and the angles shown in Fig. 
16.4, unit vectors in the directions of the wave normals are 

n = i sin ^ — k cos 6 

n' = i sin cos <!)' + } sin 0' sin <^>' + k cos 6' 
n" = i sin 6^^ cos + j sin sin 4>" — k cos B" 

For Eqs. (16.11) to be satisfied at all times and at all points on the 
surface the arguments of the sine functions must all be effectively the 
same. This means first that the frequency is unaltered or w'' = w' = co. 
Likewise the 5’s are equal to either zero or tt (the latter simply altering 
the sign of the amplitude). A further consequence is that since n con- 
tains no y component, this component must vanish for n' and n", or 
=z = 0. Thus all the ray vectors lie in the plane perpendicular 
to the surface that contains the incident ray. For equality of the x 
component of n and n' it is necessary that B = d\ That is, the angle 
between the incident ray and the normal to the surface is the same as that 
between the normal and the reflected ray. This is the fundamental 
law of reflection. The necessary condition on this component of n'' 
is that 

sin B sin 


or 

n' sin 6 = sin (6.12) 

where and n" are the indices of refraction of the two media. This is 
the fimdamental law of refraction and is known as SnelVs law. If n" 
is greater than n' (as from air into glass), B must be greater than B'^ 
and the ray is bent toward the normal. A refracted ray exists for all 
possible values of ^ in this case. But if n' is greater than n" (as from 
glass into air), the maximum value of sin B for which a refracted ray will 
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exist is given by In* for then sin B** has its greatest possible value, 
which is unity, and for still larger values of 6 no ray will enter the medium 
of smaller index. This limiting value of B is known as the critical angle 
for total reflection. 

The amplitudes of the electric and magnetic vectors in the reflected 
and refracted rays can be determined from Eqs. (16.11). For this 
purpose it is more convenient to consider the electric vector as the sum 
of two components, lying in the plane of incidence and lying in the 
plane of the bounding surface. On referring to Fig. 16.4, the flrst of 
Eqs. (16.11) is seen to yield 

E^ cos B — E[ cos B = E[' cos B** 

and the second 

E, + K^W: 

When /yco and fiixo are substituted for kq and ixo to take account of the 
properties of the dielectric, Eq. (16.7) becomes 



Since ii is taken as approximately unity and is equal to the index of 
refraction n, this can be written in general vector form as 


H = n. 


^ (n X E) 

Mo 


(16.13) 


Thus Hg is proportional to nEg and is proportional to and the 
second two of Eqs. (16.11) yield 


n'iE, - E',) cos e = n"E',' cos 6" 
n'iEi + E'i) = n"EY 


These four equations are sufficient to determine the four unknowns 
E'i, E'„ E'i', and WJ. After eliminating n' and n" by means of Eq. 
(16.12), these are obtained explicitly as 


w _ r,tan {e - 9") 
~ “®’tan (S + fl'O 


K = ~E, 
S'/ = Er^ 


an (5 - 6") 
’sin (6 + 6") 


2 mi 6" cos 6 


K = E, 


‘an {6 + ff') cos {fi — d") 
2 an g" cos g 
’sin (g + g") 


These are known as Fresnel’s equations. Through Eqs. (16.8) and (16.13) 
they determine the energy in the reflected and refracted beams. Like- 
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wise as the angle between the incident plane of polarization and the 
xz plane is tan“^ {Ei/Es)^ the tangents of the analogous angles for the 
reflected and refracted beams are {E[/E[) and {E[' /E'J), respectively. 
The first of FresneFs equations has a particularly interesting conse- 
quence. For a certain angle of incidence it is possible to have the 
refracted ray perpendicular to the reflected ray, i.e.j <9 + = 7r/2. 

In this case the tangent in the denominator is infinite and hence E[ 
is zero. Thus no light reflected at this particular angle has an electric 
component in the plane of incidence. Using Eq. (16.12), this angle 
of incidence, which is known as the polarizing angle is seen to be 

tan = — = n 

This expression is known as Brewster’s law. If ordinary light with ran- 
dom planes of polarization is incident on the surface at this angle, the 
reflected light will be completely polarized with its electric vector normal 
to the plane of incidence. This is one of the standard methods of obtain- 
ing plane-polarized light. 

16.4. Propagation of Light in a Conducting Medium. — In order to 
discuss electromagnetic radiation in a medium that contains free charges 
it is necessary to take account of the conduction current. That is, the 
complete equation for curl H [Eq. (10.7)] must be used instead of the 
simplified Eq. (16.3). Assuming that the medium is homogeneous and 
isotropic so that the conduction-current density can be written as o-E, 
where the conductivity, o-, is a constant this equation becomes: 

curl H = ffE + ^ 

ot 

It will be further assumed, as in the previous sections, that k and ii 
are constants. On taking the curl of Eq. (16.4) and substituting the 
complete expression for the curl of H, the following equation is obtained 

curl curl E = -/iMo^(curl H) = 

Since Eq, (16.1) still applies, curl curl E = v^E and writing 

c' = (KiCoMAto)'”^, 

the equation becomes 

V^E = MM^f + 3 .'^ ■ (6J4) 

This is the complete equation for the vector E in a conducting medium. 
An exactly similar equation can be obtained for H. The subsequent 
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discussion of this equation will be Umited to the case of a plane wave 
traveling in the direction of the z axis with its electric vector in the direc- 
tion of the X axis. The equation for E then reduces to 

f ^d-Ex _ ^ , d-Ex (16.14') 

^ dz' KKo dt dt^ 

It is more convenient to discuss the solution of this differential equation 
in terms of the exponential rather than the sine function. Therefore 
it will be understood that Ex is either the real or the imaginary part of 
the following expression: 

E, = (16.15) 

On substituting this in Eq. (16.4) and recalling that Ey and Ez are zero 
and that the partial derivatives with respect to x and y vanish, it is 
found that 

dEz ^ dBy 
dz ~ dt 



This is similar to the result obtained in Sec. 16.2, which shows that the 
relation between the electric and magnetic vectors is formally the same 
for a conducting and for a nonconducting medium. 

To verify that Eq. (16.15) is a solution it must be substituted in 
Eq. (16.140- On performing this substitution and dividing through 
by Ex the following equation is obtained which must be satisfied by v' 
in order that Eq. (16.15) may be a solution: 



(16.16) 


This shows that in general v' is complex, which implies a phase differ- 
ence between the magnetic and electric vectors. In fact, unity can be 
neglected in comparison with the purely imaginary part if 


O’ > > ojKKo. (See Sec. 10.2) 

Metallic conductivities are of the order of 10^ mhos per meter, therefore 
unity can be neglected if co is less than lO^®. As this corresponds to 
ultraviolet light, it is evident that (o' /v') ^ can be taken as a pure imaginary 
for ordinary electromagnetic waves in a metal. Extracting the square 
root of Eq. (16.16), neglecting unity, it is found that 


1 _ ±i(l +3) 
t/ (aS 


(16.17) 
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where 5 = {2/iiti(jUxr)^. Choosing the negative sign to represent propaga- 
tion in the direction of positive z and substituting for v' in Eq. (16.15) 

Ex = Eoer^"^^^ gauC-VaS) 

The last exponential represents a disturbance propagated with a velocity 
coS and the second factor indicates an exponential damping as the wave 
progresses into the metal. The distance S is known as the skin depffi. 
Ea is the electric intensity at the surface of the metal which is considered 
to be the xy plane. For small valu^ of S the velocity of propagation in 
the metal is small and hence the wave length of the radiation is smaller 
than outside the surface. 

It is more instructive to consider the damping as a function of the 
distance in from the surface in terms of the vacuum wave length Xo = 
2tc/w. In terms of Xo, S is given by 



Ex will be reduced to 1/e or 0.368 of its value at the surface after it has 
traversed a distance S in the metal. To take the instance of copper for 
which n = 1 and a- = 5.80 X 10'^ mhos per meter, 5 = 3.82 X lO'^V^j 
the distance corresponding to a decrease to approximately a thousandth 
of its surface value is 2.64 X lO^^v^in. Thus a 0.1-mm. wave is 
reduced to this value in about i micron, a wave 1 meter long penetrates 
less than 0.01 mm., and even a 100-m. wave in the broadcast region has 
an effective value for only about i ram. The general behavior of the 
electric vector is indicated schematically in Fig. 16.5, though no attempt 
has been made to draw the wave inside the surface to scale. Since the 
magnetic vector is inversely proportional to v', it is inversely proportional 
to 6. As 6 is small, the energy of the wave inside the metal is practically 
aU in the magnetic form. As 3 is a measure of the effective penetration, 
a wave will penetrate much farther into a poor conductor. On the other 
hand, for a ferromagnetic material such as iron, though v is of the order of 
^ that for copper, n may be 600 times as large, which means that the 
penetration of a wave in iron is only about iif of its penetration in copper. 

The preceding equations describe the behavior of the electromagnetic 
wave in a metal, but it is of importance as well to relate this wave to the 
one in the free space outside the plane metal surface. This can be done 
by extending the argument of Sec. 16.3. For simplicity the discussion 
be limited to normal incidence, as this illustrates the features of 
particular interest, although the change in polarization that is brought 
about at oblique incidence is important in dete rminin g the optical 
properties of metals. As the electric and magnetic vectors are parallel 
to the boundary, the conditions on the continuity of E and H there 
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become 

Ei + Er = Bt, + H, = H, 

The relations between E and H in free space and in the metal are, respec- 
tively, 

TT n X Espace TT ^ ^ ^ metal 

■tispace ~ > JLimetal ^ 

}£0C 

where n is a unit vector in the direction of propagation (n^ = n« = 



incident wave Transmitted wave 

Reflected wave amplitude exaggerated 

Phase and amplitude differences 
exaggerated 

Fig. 16.5. — Schematic representation of the reduction in amplitude of an electromagnetic 

wave on entering a metal. 

Taking the vector product of n* and the equation for the H^s the boundary 
conditions become 

Ei -f E, = E„ Ei - E, = ^E* 
or as v'/c is very small in absolute value for metals, 



■where only the first powers in v'/e have been retained. The ratios Et/Ei 
and Erl El kno'wn as the transmission s!OiA.rejiection co^icients, respec- 
tively, and the analogy with the T’s of transmission-line theory is seen to 
be quite close (Sec. 14.5). The fraction of energy reflected is proportional 
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to \Er/E^\\ Writing this as Rr, and 1 - 22, as Rt, which is the fraction 
of the energy absorbed, these ratios are seen to be 


Rr = l 


2(0 S 
c 



(16.19) 


where v' has been taken from Eq. (16.17). By far the greater fraction 
of energy is reflected from the metal, only about 1 per cent of it being 
absorbed by copper for a wave length of 1 cm. 

It is somewhat more convenient for calculation to have the flow of 
energy into the metal given in terms of the total field vectors at the 
surface. Since E, S — Ei and n, = —m, the equation for H in the space 
in front of the metal shows that H, = Hi or the total surface component 
of Hj is 2H, to the zeroth order of small quantities. The energy trans- 
ported in the incident wave per unit area per unit time is Ni = Ei X Hi = 
juocHJn, and from Eq. (16.19) the rate at which energy enters the metal 
per unit area is 

^ M . ixocHt ^ (16.190 

at c i 

The above assumes a plane surface but is a satisfactory approximation if 
the radius of curvature of the surface is large compared with the skin 
depth 3. This is the basic relation for determming the dissipation of 
electromagnetic waves at the siuiaces of conductors. 

Propagation through Ionized Regions . — ^The propagation of long 
electromagnetic waves, in the radio range, through a region containing 
free ions and electrons is of interest for certain of the phenomena observed 
are of great practical importance. It is known from several lines of 
evidence that an appreciable number of the atoms and molecules com- 
posing the earth’s atmosphere are ionized at a height of several hundred 
kilometers above the surface. This blanket of ionization is known as the 
ionosphere or the KenneBy-Eeaviside layer.^ It is not a permanent well- 
defined region but varies in effective height and ion density from hour to 
hour. The ion density as a function of the height undoubtedly depends 
on many factors, most of which are not weE understood. However, the 
major portion of the ionization is doubtless produced by the various types 
of solar radiation. The ionization is much greater in the day time than 
at night and it shows a marked dependence on sunspot activity and 
so-called magnetic storms. There is a tendency for the ion density to 
occur in strata or layers which are constantly fluctuating in height and 
character. Though the phenomena associated with these layers are 
being intensively studied, it is not as yet possible to account adequately 

I For a more detailed dis(niS8ioii of the ionized Isyeta see: Afpletox, Inst. E. E., 
7, September, 1932; Eibbt, BEBjENEE, and Stuabt, Proc. IJt.E., 22 (1934); Mimxo, 
Bev. Mod. Phys., 9, 1 (1937) ; Dabbow, BsO.. System Tech. J., 19, 456 (1940). 
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for their behavior. It is known, however, that they are responsible for 
the long-range propagation of radio waves over the earth’s surface, and 
the cause of this will be briefly considered. 

If Ejp is the electric vector of the wave, the electric force on an ion of 
charge e that is encountered is given by eEx- The effect of the magnetic 
vector associated with the wave is smaller by the factor l/c and can be 
neglected. Therefore if the ion has a mass m, the equation of motion is 

d^x ^ 

Assuming a simple harmonic wave of the form of Eq. (16.15), this differ- 
ential equation can be integrated directly to give the displacement as 


X = 



Thus the displacement is in the opposite direction to the electric force 
and is inversely propoi'tional to Damping or dissipative forces 
have been neglected, but it is reasonable to assume that energy will be 
lost from the wave only through collisions of the ion with molecules 
in its path. At such a collision the ion can lose some of its kinetic 
energy and this loss of energy will be proportional to the path length. 
Thus, for small values of oj, x is great and energy is rapidly lost, but for 
high frequencies the damping is small and to a first approximation can 
be neglected. If the ion density per cubic meter is Nj the conduction 
current due to the freely moving ions is given by 



.&E 

o)m 


X 


or the conductivity tr of the medium which is the ratio ix/E^ is 


jeW 

oim 


(16.20) 


This conductivity is seen to be a pure imaginary quantity which means 
that the current and field waves are tt/S out of phase with one another 
and to this approximation no power is consumed. Though the wave is 
not damped, the velocity of propagation is altered by the presence of the 
ions. Inserting Eq. (16.20) in Eq. (16.16) and taking n as unity, the 
index of refraction is seen to be 



(16.21) 


The second term in the parentheses is positive for either positive ions 
or electrons so the negative sign indicates that the velocity of propagation 
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of the wave through the ions is greater than its velocity in free space. 
This does not violate the general principle of relativity, which states 
that no signal can be propagated with a velocity greater than that of 
light in free space, for such a signal implies the existence of a group of 
waves of different wave lengths and it can be shown that the velocity Vg 
with which such a group is propagated, is given by = c^/v\ Hence 
the group velocity is less than c. As is larger than c and real the mag- 
netic vector is smaller than it would be in free space and it is in phase with 
the electric vector. 

Consider a plane wave sent off from the surface of the earth that 
encounters a region in which the ion density increases with the height. 
The upper portion of the wave travels more 
rapidly than the lower portion and the w^ave is 
refracted back toward the surface of the earth. 

This is indicated schematically in Fig. 16.6. 

From the construction it is evident that 

dh p 

where p is the radius of the curved wave at a 
point where its velocity is v\ From this it is 
evident that if the ion density increases with /i, 
the wave is refracted back toward the earth, but 
if the ion density decreases, the wave is bent 
away from the earth and lost. It is essentially 
a refraction problem and Eq. 16.12 in the general 
form 71 sin 0 = const, can be applied. Let 6 be 
the angle between the wave normal and the nor- 
mal to the surface of the earth as the wave ap- 
proaches the layer. In order that the wave 
shall reach a maximum height at which it is traveling parallel to the 
earth^s surface, 0" at this height must be equal to ir/2. Assuming that n' 
beneath the layer is unity n'' must evidently equal sin 6. On writing 
n of Eq, (16.21) for n" 



If 0 ) and B are known, the corresponding ion density N at the maximum 
height of the wave can be calculated. The order of magnitude of the 
maximum value of N can be obtained from the highest frequency for 



Fig. 16.6. — Refraction 
of a wave on encountering 
a region of increasing ion 
density. 
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AYhich reflection is observed under the most favorable conditions (maxi- 
mum d). This is approximately 3 X 10*^ cycles per second in the day 
time. In order to obtain values of N that are reasonably in accord 
with other experimental evidence, it must be assumed that the charged 
particles principally responsible for the phenomenon are electrons. On 
inserting the appropriate numerical values the right-hand side of Eq. 
(16.22) becomes 2.8 X The most favorable case for observation 

is the one involving the largest value of 6 for which the wave is reflected 
back to the earth. This path is indicated by 3 of Fig. 16.7 and both 
leaves and approaches the earth^s surface tangentially. Taking the 
mean radius of the earth as 6.37 X 10® m. and the height of the ionized 
layer as approximately 3 X 10® m,, a simple geometric construction 



Fig. 16,7. — Refraction of radio waves from the ionosphere. 


shows that the largest possible angle between the wave and the normal 
to the layer is about 75°, This corresponds to a cos 6 of 0.26, and Eq. 
(16.22) gives the maximum value of N as 8.5 X 10® free electrons per 
cubic centimeter. 

Figure 16.7 illustrates schematically the characteristic behavior 
of the ionized layer in refracting a radio wave back to the surface of the 
earth. The so-caUed ground wave is propagated more or less directly 
from the transmitter to the receiver without reflection from the ion layer, 
though ionization at low altitudes undoubtedly plays a role in deflecting 
the wave fronts toward the earth. Its distance of effectiveness is rather 
limited, as indicated in Figs. 16.7 and 16.8. The point at which the sky 
wave first returns to the earth is determined by the angle at which the 
wave leaves the earth (effectively the angle at which the radiated energy 
is a maximum) and the height and constitution of the ionized layer. 
In general, there is a region beyond the limit of the ground wave, but 
too close for reception of the sky wave. This is known as the skip 
distance. Waves have been observed to travel around the earth several 
times, giving rise to “radio echoes.’^ This is most probably accomplished 
by multiple reflection from the ionized layers and the earth^s surface. 
If one is situated near the limit of return of the sky wave or where 
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interference effects between the ground wave and the sky wave are 
observable, the fluctuations of density and height of the layers will 
give rise to large variations of the received signal intensity. This is 
known as “fading.” Figure 16.8 indicates the approximate limits for 
the propagation of radio waves under various conditions. The curves 
are to be regarded as approximate only. The behavior of any one wave 
length is determined by following a horizontal line across the diagram; 
the signal is detectable between the appropriate pair of curves. It is 



Fig. 16.8. — Propagation of radio waves. (After A. JS* Taylor '‘Radio Amateur's Hand- 
book”) 

assumed that 5 watts are radiated by the antenna and that the minimum 
detectable signal is 10 juv. per meter. 

The nature of the propagation of an electromagnetic wave through a region in 
which the magnetic induction is B and there are N electrons per unit volume presents 
the interesting feature that different indices of refraction are associated with the two 
senses of circular polarization (Sec. 16.2). Assume that the induction is in the z 
direction, and write the equations of motion from Eq. (9.6) 

= e(E^ - u. B.) 

mdUi ^ 
dt * 

Here e and m are the charge and mass, respectively, of the electron and u is its velocity. 
The equation for the z component presents nothing new, so it will be assumed that z 
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is the direction of propagation of the wave having electric components Ex and Ey. 
The effect of the magnetic vector associated with the wave is less than that of E by 
the factor 1/c and hence is neglected. The effect of any energy loss due to coUisions 
with gas molecules is neglected as well. By multiplying the y equation by j and 
adding to the z equation it is seen that the single equation for w = Wx + juy results: 

^ =e(E -juB) 

where E = Ex jEy and B, which is perpendicular to E, and u is written for Bz. This 
equation and Eq. (16.14), in wliich Neu is written for aE^ determine the nature of the 
propagation. Assuming solutions in the form of right and left circularly polarized 



Fig. 16.9. — Propagation of an electromagnetic wave through a region of magnetic induction 

containing free charges. 

waves traveling in the z direction, E = ^ joja-nsA) • 

taking /c = /x = 1, the equations for the magnitudes of u and E become 

n^E = ET 

CO 

±jmQ}U — e{E — juB) 

Eliminating u and E^ the indices of refraction corresponding to the choice of signs are 
seen to be given by 

, , Ne^ 

n 5 - = 1 ; — 

Koa>(&)m + Be) 

The vector E+ of Fig. (16.9) is associated with the positive sense of rotation (c^“0j 
and the vector with the negative sense Although the numerator of the 

second term is generally small, the denominator may become very small for E^ when 
m is close to eB/m, The damping factors that prevent this term from becoming 
infinite have been neglected, and it is clear that even if they are included, the propaga- 
tion of this mode will be anomalous near this critical frequency. It will be noted 
that this is the characteristic resonant frequency discussed in Sec. 9.2, and in its 
neighborhood the amplitude of motion of the electrons becomes very great. This 
results in a much more rapid loss of energy to the molecules in its path and a large 
damping for a wave of this particular frequency. The average effective value of the 
earth's magnetic field in the ionosphere is approximately 0.5 gauss or 6 X 10"“^ weber 
per square meter, corresponding to a resonant frequency of about 1.4 X 10® cycles 
or a wave length of 215 m. This is very close to the wave length for which maximum 
absorption occurs in the ionosphere, as shown in Fig. 16.8. The numerical agreement 
with the observed absorption maximum is more or le^ fortuitous as the effective value 
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of B varies with the direction of propagation relative to the earth’s field. This varia- 
tion is mainly responsible for the observed breadth of the absorption curve. The 
equation for accounts in large measure for the propagation phenomena exhibited 
by radio waves traversing the ionized regions of the upper atmosphere and in particu- 
lar for the elhptical polarization of the wave returned to the earth. The fluctuations 
of the ionized region alter the nature of this polarization, and this further contributes 
to the fading of radio waves. 

16.5. Propagation of Electromagnetic Waves in Metallic Enclosures. 
The conditions that are imposed on electromagnetic waves by the 
conducting boundaries of a region result in certain characteristic pheno- 
mena of great practical importance. The propagation of electromagnetic 
waves in metal pipes was first studied by Rayleigh/ and the properties of 
electromagnetic waves in cavities came into prominence in connection 
with the role of black-body radiation in the early development of the 
quantum theory.^ More recently it has assumed much greater impor- 
tance in connection with radar and high-frequency communication cir- 
cuits. The conditions imposed by the conducting boundaries introduce 
relations between the wave lengths and directions of propagation that 
limit the modes of oscillation that can be sustained. For simplicity our 
consideration will be limited to rectangular enclosures or cavities in 
conductors, but the general nature of the phenomena to be described is 
independent of size or shape. It will further be assumed that the cavities 
contain no dielectric or magnetic material; i.e., /c = m = R 

Consider first a rectangular metal box bounded by the planes x = 0 
and A, y = 0 and B, z = 0 and C (Fig. 16.10). If a solution for Eq. 
(16.5) is assumed of the form E = this equation becomes 

V2E' + = 0 (16.23) 

where == («/c)^. The analogous equation exists for the accompanying 
vector H' and the relation between E' and given by Eq. (16.4) as 
H' = ±{3/ fiQoy) curl E'* A vector solution of Eq. (16.23) can be written in 
the form 

E' = 

where k is the so-called propagation vector ikx + as may be seen 

by substitution, (k is a unit vector along 2 :.) Thus the general plane 
wave propagated in the direction k may be written 


The metal boundaries can be considered so nearly perfectly conducting 
that the boundary conditions may be written 

^ Rayleigh, Phil Mag.^ 43, 125 (1897). 

2 Jeans, ''The Dynamical Theory of Gases,” 3d ed., Cambridge University Press, 
London, 1921. 
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£[» = jE?* == 0 at a: = 0 or A, Ex ~ Et — 0 sA y = 0 or B, Ex — 

By = 0 &t z = 0 OT C 

The electric field in the cavity must be made up of combinations of plane 
harmonic waves so chosen as to satisfy these boundary conditions. This 
results in what is kno^sm as a standing-wave 'pattern, which depends on the 
time only through the factor common to all the vectors. Choos- 
ing combinations of the second factor in the form of sines and 



0 kx Ex'Ez’O t ^ 

‘'Ex=Ey=0 


Fig. 16.10. — Boundary conditions and propagation vector in a rectangular cavity. 


cosines, it is clear that the boundary conditions will be satisfied by the 
following components of the electric field: 


Eg = El cos 1 

Tdx\ . / 7rmy\ , ( 7r7t A 

:a) (V) ^ {-c) 

Ey = Ei ^ 

7rlx\ / 7mt/\ . / 7mA 

_j cos [-c) 

E'x = Es sin. 

tIx\ . fimy\ /imA 
^ j sin y ^ j 

where 1, m, and n are arbitrary integers designating what are called the 
modes of oscillation and the primes refer to the field without the time 
factor. Thus the components of k are limited to the values 

, he 

, mir , TMT 

kx^J, 

ky^-^ kx = -^ 


The only condition on I, m, and n is F = and the only condition 

on El, Et, and E» is that div E = 0 (no charges). These conditions can 
be written 



(16.24) 
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It is clear from the equations for the components of E' that no two of the 
integers I, m, and n can vanish or all the fields would vanish. Also there 
are two linearly independent modes of oscillation of the cavity if none of 
the integers vanish; i.e,, a choice of both Ei and is necessary to deter- 
mine Ez, The second equation of Eqs. (16.24) is also the necessary 
condition that E' shall be perpendicular to the propagation vector k. 
The frequency of oscillation can assume only those particular values 
permitted by the choice of integers for Z, m, and n in Eq. (16.24). 

The above discussion outlines the nature of the phenomena encoun- 
tered in a cavity containing radiation. The modes of oscillation are 
generally designated by subscripts, f.c., E'l^^. If one of the integers 
vanishes, only one polarization mode is possible; and unless the lengths of 
the sides of the box are commensurate, only these two polarization modes 
will have the same frequency and wave length. However, if pairs of sides 
are commensurate, a plurality of modes may be possible for a particular 
frequency. Harmonic relationships will exist between certain of the 
modes, but they will not all be in a harmonic relation to a single funda- 
mental even for a cube. It might also be mentioned that in the case of 
very high modes a simple approximate expression exists for the number of 
modes per unit frequency interval. The fractions Z/A, m/5, n/ C may be 
considered as coordinates fi, J 2 , fa; the first equation of Eqs. (16.24) is 
then that of a sphere of radius 

+ 8 + 3 (,.i) 

The number of unit coordinate cubes corresponding to the lattice of 
coordinate points determined by +Z, +m, +n lying within the spherical 
octant of radius r multiplied by 2 (for polarization modes) is then the 
number of modes of frequency less than v. This is the volume of the 
spherical octant, or Sttv^/Sc^, This becomes a very good approximation 
if Xo is less than of the order of a fifth of the dimensions of the box. 

In the preceding discussion it has been assumed that the cavity walls 
are perfectly reflecting. This is a very satisfactory approximation as far 
as determining the modes of oscillation of the cavity is concerned, but it 
has been seen in Sec. 16.4 that a small fraction of the incident energy is 
absorbed by a metal wall. The result of this can be calculated to a good 
approximation on the assumption that the results of Sec. 16.4 apply to all 
angles of incidence of a wave on a metal boundary. The total radiant 
energy in the enclosure can be written in terms of the magnetic field as 

+ hoE^) dv = f^oH^dv 

where the integration is over the volume V of the cavity. Then from 
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Sec. 13.2 and Eq. (16.190 the Q of the cavity is 

<yf mdv 

ds 


(16.25) 


where the integral over the area of the cavity represents the loss to all 
areas of the walls and H in this integral is the value of the magnetic field 
in the plane of the surface. As J? is a maximum at the surface, it is 
about twice as great there as its average value throughout the volume. 
To this crude appro.ximation, which becomes more adequate for high 
modes of oscillation, the upper integral is about HW and the lower is 
2H^S, where S is the surface area of the cavity; i.e., 


Q = 


V 

8S 


(16.250 


This simple expression gives the right order of magnitude for Q and shows 
that it is approximately equal to the ratio of the volume of the cavity to 
the volume of a surface layer of thickness 8. The quantity Q is thus in 
general very large. As 5 is proportional to the square root of the wave 
length of the radiation, long wave lengths or low frequencies are atten- 
uated most rapidly per cycle but least rapidly per unit time.^ 

Wave Guides . — Incomplete enclosures in the form of metallic pipes 
or tubes can be used for the transference of electromagnetic energy. 
These bear a resemblance both to resonant cavities and to the trans- 
mission lines of Sec. 14.5. The region between the conductors of a two- 
wire transmission line or a coaxial line clearly resembles a cavity in being 
bounded by metal walls. However, there is a fundamental difference 
between such lines and a simple pipe. In a simple pipe or enclosure a 
general Gaussian surface can be contracted to a point without encounter- 
ing a charge-carrying conductor. This absence of charge within such a 
region, which is said to be simply connected, results in the second condi- 
tion of Eqs. (16.24). In the case of the two- conductor line the contrac- 
tion of a general Gaussian surface which may surround a conductor 
encounters the charge that it carries, and hence div E = 0 is not a 
generally applicable condition. The consequence of this is the type of 
propagation discussed in See. 14.5, in which constant-current trans- 
mission is possible and also alternating-current transmission in which the 
electric and magnetic field vectors are at right angles to the direction of 
propagation. This essentially means that there is a less stringent 
limitation on the values of I, m, and n for such lines. All but one of these 
integers may vanish; the component of k along the line is the only one 
that must remain finite. Thus to the approximation that the resistivity 
' General reference: Condon, Rev. Mod. Phya., 14, 341 (1942). 
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of the metal is neglected, both the electric and magnetic fields may be 
normal to the direction of propagation in a two-conductor line. Such 
modes of oscillation, which were discussed in Sec. 14.5, are known as cable 
modes. 

In the simple pipe containing no internal conductor Eqs. (16.24) 
continue to apply as for a resonant cavity. However, radiation will be 
assumed to be introduced at one end and permitted to flow out at the 
other, so that the boundary conditions of the cavity apply only to the 
walls of the pipe, not to the ends. Consider a rectangular pipe of dimen- 
sions A and B in the x and y directions, respectively, in which an electro- 
magnetic disturbance is propagated in the direction of positive z (Fig. 
16.11). It is seen that the equations for the electric field within the 



Fig. 16.11. — Propagation of the dominant mode down a rectangular wave guide. 

pipe that satisfy the boundary conditions and represent a wave motion 
in the positive direction are from our earlier discussion 

E. = El cos ^ sin 

Ey = Ei sin ^ cos 

E, = Ei sin ^ sin (16.26) 

The components of the accompanying magnetic field are, of course, given 
by Eq. 16.4 as 

H = — curl E 
/low 

Equations (16.24) remain the same except that h is no longer nv/C; i.e. 



(16.240 
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From the equations for the components of E it is clear that both I and m 
cannot vanish or aU the fields vanish. It can also be seen on forming 
that this component cannot vanish if Es does and vice versa. This is in 
distinction to the cable modes in which both E« and vanish and is the 
basis for distinguishing two modes of propagation: the TE modes in 
which there is no component of E along z and the TM modes in which 
there is no component of H along z. Subscripts are used to distinguish 
the values of I and rn for these modes- 

In order that the waves of Eqs. (16.26) shall not be attenuated (wall 
resistance is neglected), kz must be real; i.e., 



The largest value of Xo for which this condition is fulfilled is that for which 
the integer over the smaller dimension vanishes and that over the larger 
dimension is 1; z.e., = 24, (4 > jB). This is the TE^i mode in 

which Ez = 0, and no lower frequency can be propagated freely down the 
pipe. The longest wave that can be transmitted in the TEiq mode, 
Ey == 0, is Xm« = 2S. Thus if Xo lies between 2B and 24, only the TEi^ 
mode, known as the dominant mode, can be excited. For higher fre- 
quencies other propagation modes become possible. 

The dominant mode illustrates all of the typical propagation phe- 
nomena, and some of its properties will be considered in more detail. On 
forming H and setting m - 0 and Ez ^ 0 

( 16 . 27 ) 

These aare seen to be fonnally the same as the cable equations (14.26) 
for current and potential difference with the substitution of Ey for V' and 
Hx for i'. Thus by analogy y, the propagation constant, becomes jh 
and the characteristic impedance Zi becomes liou/h. Thus all of the 
general theory of lines can be taken over in discussing the wave guides. 
The wave or phase velocity down the guide is from Eq. (16.24') 


o' = 


u 

F. 


tthY . /otXoV 
\2A) '^\2B) _ 


where Xo is the free-space wave length. Writing X« the cut-off wave length 
(Xnun) for the TEoi mode, the wave velocity for this mode (m = 0) 
becomes 


[1 - i\o/\cW 


(16.28) 
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whieh is evidently greater than c. In the same way the characteristic 
impedance for this mode is 


z, = 


V Mo/ko 


[1 - (Xo/X.)^]^ 


(16.29) 


which is greater than the impedance VmoAo for free space. The quantity 
v', however, is not the velocity with which a signal is propagated down 
the guide but rather the rate of motion of the interference pattern of 
traveling waves, which may be thought of as together constituting the 
TEoi mode. Or, in terms of the concepts of optics, the guide represents 
a dispersive medium, as v' is a function of the frequency. The group 
velocity, v^, with which a signal would be transmitted is da/dh or r, = 
c[l — (Xo/Xc)®]^. This is less than c, and indeed = c*. Finally it 
should be remarked that the finite resistivity of the metal wall leads to 
some attenuation of the energy transmitted down the guide. This can 
be calculated from Eq. (16.19'), the energy density within the guide, and 
the group velocity. For a more complete discussion of these phenomena 
reference should be made to special treatises.* 

16 . 6 . Generation of an Electromagnetic Wave. — The preceding sec- 
tions have been concerned with the propagation of electromagnetic 
waves under various circumstances. It was seen that in general the exist- 
ence of partially free charges in the path of the wave results in a transfer 
of energy from the wave to the charges and the medium with a consequent 
loss in amplitude of the wave. The inverse phenomenon, namely, the 
transfer of energy from a changing current or accelerated charge to an 
electromagnetic wave, will be considered in this section. For this 
purpose it is necessary to take the complete form of the four fundamental 
differential equations for free space, including charge and current densi- 
ties, namely, 

div D = g, (16.30) 

div B = 0 (16.31) 

curlE = -^ (16.32) 

ot 

curl H = i, + ^ (16.33) 

ot 


It is more convenient to deal with, the scalar and vector potentials than 
with the electric and magnetic vectors of the wave. However, these 
potentials have been defined only for static charges or steady currents. 

^ SoTjTHWORTH, Bell System Tech. J., 16, 284 (1986) ; Carson, Mead, and Schel- 
KUNOPF, Bell System Tech. J., 16, 310 (1936); Slater, “Microwave Transmission,” 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1942; Montgomert, Dicks, and 
Purcell, “Principles of Microwave Circuits,” McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York, 1948. 
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Hence it is first necessary to extend their definitions to the case in which 
they are functions of the time. Substituting B = curl A in Eq. (16.32), 
it is found that 

Since any sector function for which the curl vanishes is the grad of a 
suitable potential, it is evident that the quantity in parenthesis can be 
written as the gradient of a scalar quantity. To agree with electrostatics 
the parenthesis must be equal to minus the gradient of the scalar poten- 
tial, or 

E = - ^ - grad V (16.34) 

Ot 

Substituting this expression in Eqs. (16.30) and (16.33) and using the 
conditions for free space, D = koE and B = moH, the following equations 
are obtained: 

where grad div A — V®A has been written for curl curl A and l/c“ for 
* 0 ^ 0 - As only the curl of A and its partial derivative with respect to t 
have been defined, its divergence is still unspecified. For simplicity, 
this is generally defined in such a way as to make the parenthesis in the 
second equation vanish, or 


, 1 37 . 

(16.36) 

With this definition the two equations become: 


_ 727 -1- i- ^ 

^ C* dt^ KO 

(16.36) 

TTSA ■ 1 a*A 

(16.37) 


These differ from the fundamental equations of electrostatics and mag- 
netostatics only in the second term on the left-hand side. But it has 
previously been seen that this is just the term that is responsible for the 
wave nature of this type of equation. The general solutions reflect 
these relationships and may be written as follows:^ 

iLorentz, H. a., “The Theory of Electrons,” B. G. Teubner, Leipzig, 1908, 
Appendix IV; Mason and Wbavee, “The Electromagnetic Field,” p. 282, University 
of Chicago Press, 1929; Stbavton, “Electromagnetic Theory," McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, 1941. 
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V = -L. 

47r/coJ T 
47rJ T 


It will be noted that these resemble the fundamental solutions of the 
static electric and electromagnetic differential equations encountered in 
earlier chapters, [Eqs. (1.10) and (9.13)]. The parentheses around the 
charge and current densities indicate that in performing the integration 
to obtain the potentials at a time t the charges and currents prevalent 


at an earlier time 



must be taken. 


This is reasonable since it has 


already been seen that an electromagnetic disturbance is propagated with 
a velocicy c and a time r/c must elapse before the effect of any alteration 
in Qn} or i,; is observed a distance r away. These expressions for F and 
A are known as retarded 'potentials. The general solution will not be con- 
sidered further, but our attention will be confined to a few special cases. 

Consider a current ^ flowing in an infinitesimal length of wire repre- 
sented by the vector dL Near the wire the vector potential must 
reduce to the form of the Biot-Savart law which is seen to be the case 
on substituting i dl for dv in the expression for A 


dA = dl 

47rr 

At a distant point 

dA = dl 

4x r 


where i[t — (r/c)] is written for (i). The magnetic induction is given by 
curl A or, since dl is not a function of the coordinates 


dB = curl dA 


pTi - (r/c)] J 
= H aF ~ (Ac)] i 

4r 5rL r J 


Mo 

47r 


X dl 


4ir 


i[t - (r/c)] 


+ 


ri X dl 

1 di(i — r/c) 


rc 


dt 


dlXTi 


The first term is the ordinary Biot-Savart law for the magnetic induction 
of a steady current. It falls off inversely as the square of the distance 
from the wire. The second term, which does not vanish if the current is 
changing, decreases only as the inverse first power of r and hence becomes 
predominant at great distances. This is known as the radiation term 
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of the induction. It is proportional to the rate of change of current or 
to the acceleration of a charge. The electric field can be found from 
Eqs. (16.34) and (16.35), but its hmiting values very close to the wire 
or at great distances can be found more simply. Since E is continuous 
in the wire and in the space outside, the neighboring value of the field 
strength is equal to the electric field in the wire. The magnitude of E 
at a great distance, or the radiation field, is given in terms of the induction 
by Eq. (16.7) as cB, It is perpendicular to the induction and to the 

direction of propagation ti, i.6., E == cB X ti. 



Assuming that {i) is a simple periodic function, 
(i) = the expression for dB becomes 

dB = + ^)(t) dl X ri 

4:Tr\r^ rc/ 

The second term is much greater in absolute 
magnitude than the first if r > > X; thus the 
Biot-Savart term can in general be neglected 
at distances greater than a few hundred wave 


magnetic Taxation vectors lengths. Considering that all observations 

from a current element ^ ol. t 

Will be made at greater distances than this, the 


radiation terms can be written for the induction and field strength as 


dB = |^(i) dl X ri (16.38) 

dE = (dl X rO X ri (16.39) 

Since dB is perpendicular to ri and dl and proportional to the sine of 
the angle between them, the lines of induction can be thought of as the 
parallels of latitude on a sphere, with the exception that the lines are 
closely spaced at the equator but less dense near the polar axis which is 
in the direction of dl. The lines of electric force, being perpendicular to 
ri and the induction with a density proportional to the latter, are in the 
direction of circles of longitude through the polar axis. The relations 
between these vectors are indicated in Fig. 16.12. 

An isolated current element i dl can be thought of as an electric dipole 
of constant length dl with terminal charges ±q = +qoe^^\ writing 
g dl = p, t dl == dp/dt = jo>p. Hence this type of radiation in terms of 
either i dl or p is called dipole radiation. As the wave spreads out 
radially from the dipole, it carries energy with it. This rate of loss of 
energy can be determined by means of Poynting’s vector, Eq. (16.8). 
Writing z dl = — a>po sin cotj and 6 for the polar angle between p and ti 


N - E XH 
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or 


dN = -dE X dB 
1*0 


dN — cjhqI 


(g)’" 


sin^ S sin^ cat 


Since this is proportional to the square of the sine of the polar angle, 
it is evident that most of the energy is in the region of the equatorial 
plane and that none is emitted in the direction of the dipole itself. The 
average rate of flow of energy per unit area is obtained by taking the 
average of sin^ cat over a complete period, which is To get the average 
rate of loss of energy in all directions the expression must be integrated 
over a sphere of radius r, or 


dP = dNr^ sin 6 dB 

On making the substitution x == cos 6 this expression becomes 
dP = - X^)dx 


Thus the power radiated by a dipole is proportional to the square of the 
amplitude and to the fourth power of the frequency. 

The most intense light emitted by atoms and molecules is of the dipole 
type. The energy radiated corresponds to a loss of energy by the 
atomic system and an eventual cessation of the type of motion responsible 
for the radiation. A more detailed discussion of this problem would 
involve the introduction of the quantum theory which must be used in 
dealing with these microscopic systems, and this is beyond the scope of 
our treatment. To discuss the radiation from a current in a wire, it is 
more convenient to replace poo? of Eq. (16.40) by io dl. Inserting the 
numerical values of the constants and writing y for dl/X the equation 
becomes 

dP — 

= myHl 


where h is the maximum and ie the rms. or effective current in amperes 
and dP is the power in watts. On comparing this with the ordinary 
ohmic power loss, it is seen that the effective resistance exhibited by 
the circuit is ohms. This is known as the radiation resistance. 
The previous discussion of high-frequency currents in wires has shown 
that in general the current is not the same at all points. However, the 
approximation involved in considering it uniform is valid for small 
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values of dl/X or y and the expression may be used to calculate the 
radiation contribution to the resistance of a wire for values of y from 
0 to O.L 

The electromotive force induced in a passive wire by an incident 
electromagnetic wave can be readily calculated from the condition that 
the electric field is continuous across the boundary of the wire. Con- 



Fig. 16 . 13 . — Schematic instantaneous representation of the lines of electric force in a plane 

containmg a radiating dipole. 

sider a radiating wire element of length dli which is carrying a current ix] 
the electric field at a distance r is given by Eq. (16.39) as 

dE = X r) X r 

If a wire element of length dlj is situated at r, the emf. generated in it is 
d£ > dl2; calling this 82, it is seen that 

S2 = ^(ii)(dlxXr)Xr.dl2 

= -^(ii)(r X dlx) • (r X dl2) 

This espression is entirely symmetrical in dlx and dl2, so if the element 
dl 2 had been carrying the current ii, an identical emf. would have been 
generated in the element dlx. This reciprocity theorem is an extremely 
useful one and simplifies many calculations. In deriving it the tacit 
assumption has been made that there are no unsymmetrical effects that 
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would depend on the direction of the vector r such as changes in the nature 
of the polarization of the wave. This assumption would be violated by 
transmission through the ionosphere, for instance, and the reciprocity 
theorem cannot be applied under those conditions.^ 

One of the simplest and most useful circuits for the detection of 
radio waves is the loop antenna. In its simplest form this is merely a 
closed loop of wire, but in general 
the loop is composed of a number 
of turns, electrostatically shielded 
from undesired disturbances, in 
series with a parallel resonant cir- 
cuit, across which the greater part 
of the induced emf. appears. Such 
a loop is indicated schematically in 
Fig. 16.15. If E is the electric field 
strength associated with the wave and dl is an element of length of the 
loop, the induced emf. is given by 



-zl 


"\V 


Fig. 16.14. — Illustration of the re- 
ciprocal relation existing between the 
inducing current and the induced emf. for 
two infinitesimal segments. 



J 


(curl E) • ds = 



where B is the magnetic induction and ds is an element of area of the 
loop. If the linear dimensions of the loop are small in comparison 



Receiver 


Fig 16.15. — ^Loop antenna. 


with the length of the wave, B is approximately uniform over the area 
of the loop. Writing a for the vector representing the area of the loop 
and differentiating B, the induced emf. becomes 


8 = — jcoB • a 

^ For a discussion of reciprocal theorems see Carson, Proc, LR.E.y 17, 952 (1929). 
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Or in terms of the electric field 

8= -^nXE-a 
c 

= cos B sm 4> E (16.41) 

A 

where the phase difference indicated by j is neglected and the angles 
are those indicated in Fig. 16.15. It is evident from any of these forms 
that the induced emf. is greatest when the magnetic induction of the 
wave is in the direction of a, i.c., normal to the plane of the loop. Thus 
the plane of the loop for a maximum signal coincides with the plane 
determined by the w^ave normal and the electric vector. The direction 
of the wave normal is not determined, but if, for instance, it is known 
that the wave is coming directly from some point on the surface of the 
earth, the orientation of the loop determines the direction of the trans- 
mitting station. By utilizing this directional property, aircraft and ships 
equipped with loop antennas can determine their position by taking 
bearings on radio beacons that are known to be located at certain points. 

The efficiency of a loop as a receiver or radiator in comparison with 
a straight wire can be obtained from Eq. (16.41). The emf. induced 
in a wire of length 1 is E • 1, and since n is a unit vector perpendicular 
to E, Eq. (16.41) can be written (27r/X)E' • a, where E' is a vector of length 
E but rotated t/ 2 about the wave normal, i.e., in the direction of B. 
The ratio of the emf. induced in a loop to that induced in a wire is then 

Sz _ 

B>w XZ 

for the optimum or corresponding orientations. If the linear dimensions 
of the loop are of the order of the length of the wire, this ratio is of the 
order of Z/X. Since it has been assumed that the loop dimensions are 
small compared with the wave length, this ratio is small and the loop is 
evidently a poor quantitative receiver. By the reciprocity theorem, 
the emfs. induced in two elements for a certain field strength are pro- 
portional to the field strengths that would be produced at a great dis- 
tance for equal currents flowing in the two elements. Hence the ratio 
of the radiation field produced by a loop to that produced by a straight 
wire is also equal to %ra/\l] the relative positions of the electric and 
magnetic vectors are, of course, rotated through an angle 7r/2 about the 
wave normal. The power radiated by a loop is less by the square of 
this ratio than the power radiated by a wire. As an example consider 
a wire 1 m. long and a circular loop 1 m. in diameter, each carrying a 
current which oscillates with a frequency of a million cycles per second. 
The radiation resistance of the wire is 790/(300)^ = 0.88 X 10“^ ohm. 
The resistance of the loop is less by the factor 2.5 X 10-“^ or about 
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2.2 X 10~® ohm. Hence it is obvious that the radiation contribution 
to the resistance of ordinary coils can be neglected even at very high 
frequencies. 

16.7. Radiation from Systems in Which the Current Is Not Uniform. 
At very high frequencies the wave length of the radiation becomes of 
the order of the length of the wire acting as radiator, and it is no longer 
legitimate to consider that the current at any instant is uniform through- 
out the antenna. A complete discussion of practical antenna systems 
and their characteristics is beyond the scope of this treatment and will 
be found in books on radio engineering. The presence of the surface 
of the earth has a very important effect on radiating systems. This 
can be taken into account to a first approximation by assuming that the 
earth’s surface is a perfectly conducting plane. On this assumption the 
simple electrostatic theory of image charges can be used, and an antenna 
above the surface of the earth can be considered as being accompanied 
by its mirror image below the surface. The radiation in the free space 
above the earth is that w'hich would be due to the two antennas in free 
space. The validity of the approximation can be improved by placing 
a highly conducting area or counterpoise over the surface of the ground 
in the neighborhood of the base of the antenna. If the approximation 
is valid, the problem is reduced to that of calculating the radiation fields 
due to the two antennas. The discussion can be conveniently divided 
into two parts, that dealing with those antennas in which owing to the 
terminal conditions standing waves exist, and that concerned with 
antennas terminated by their characteristic impedance so that the waves 
are not reflected but absorbed at the ends. 

In the first class is the half wave or doublet antenna. This is a 
straight wire which to an adequate approximation is exactly X/2 long. 
When excited by the proper frequency, the ends are potential antinodes 
and the center is a current antinode. It is analogous to an organ pipe 
open at both ends, oscillating in its fundamental mode. The solution 
of the problem will also include that of a quarter-wave antenna erected 
vertically above a perfectly conducting earth, since the lower half of a 
half-wave antenna is the mirror image of the upper half. Neglecting 
the vectorial nature of Eq. (16.39), which is legitimate since at great 
distances the forces from the different elements of the antenna are colinear 
and can be added algebraically, the field strength at a distance r due to 

an element it carrying a current i = i' sin becomes on putting 

in the numerical factors 
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The assumed current distribution in the half-wave antenna implies that 
can be written i' = fo cos 2xf/X, where I is measured from the center 
of the ware. The appropriate value for r depends on the direction of 

observation and the position of the element 
/ /oirecfionoF dl along the antenna. From Fig. 16.16 
/ ^ ^ gog where ro is the distance 

/Ao from the center of the antenna to the dis- 

''i/// tant point of observation. The difference 

/V between r and ro is small for all points on 

the antenna and r may be set equal to ro 
\ in the denominator, but the difference 

. N iv must be taken into account in the periodic 

Fig. 16.16 —Analysis of the radia- pg^j.^ Qf the function. On grouping to- 
tion from a half-wave antenna, ^ ^ ...i r-n 

gether elements situated symmetrically 
i i on either side of the center of the antenna, the electric vector due to 
the half-wave antenna becomes 


'\ cos 9 


Fig. 16.16 — Analysis of the radia- 
tion from a half-wave antenna. 


E = 188, 5fo 


X 

9 C^i . ( , n . I cos s\ . ( 

-Jo jsm - - -f -h sm - 


ro I cos 6 


“(‘ ~ i) . 

A ' OTf 


2Trl ,, 
cos "Y" dl 
K 


X 

. . 2tI 2tI cos 6 ,, 

sm 6 \ cos — cos r dl 

Jo A A 


On writing the integrand in terms of the sum and difference between 
the two angles, the integration can be performed immediately, leading to 




(16.42) 


E is the field strength in volts per meter and io is the current in amperes 
at the center of the antenna; these may, of course, be either the maximum 
or effective values of the quantities. A polar diagram of the field strength 
given by this equation is shown in Fig. 16.17. The length of the vector 
from the origin to any point on the curve is proportional to the magnitude 
of the field strength in that direction from the antenna. The direction 
of the field in space is, of course, given by the vector equation (16.39). 
Since E is independent of (j>, the pattern is the same in all azimuths and 
Fig. 16.17 can be considered as a section through a torus. The analogous 
pattern for a wire carrying a uniform current would resemble this pattern, 
but the curves would be circles tangent to one another at the origin. 

The power radiated by a half-wave antenna, and hence its radiation 
resistance, can be calculated by means of Poynting's vector. From 
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Eq. (16.8) the power radiated per unit area is 2.65 X 10"® E^; inserting 
the value of E given by Eq. (16.42) and taking the time average of the 
periodic term, which introduces a factor of one-half, the power radiated 
through a sphere of radius n becomes 



The value of the integral between these limits is 2.438wr| which gives 
the total average power as 

P = 36.57i§ = 73.14i® (16.43) 

Thus the radiation resistance of a half-wave antenna is 73.14 ohms. 
This does not mean that the impedance as observed by a source of emf. 



Fig. 16.17. — Radiation pattern of a half-wave antenna. 

at the center of the antenna is purely resistive, but this is merely the 
resistive component of the impedance. There is, as a matter of fact, 
a reactive component, which may be calculated on certain assumptions 
to be 42.5 ohms; this, of course, does not affect the power relations. For 
a more complete account of the circuit relations in radiating systems 
reference should be made to the literature.^ 

i Cabtek, Proc, J.E.E.J 20, 1004 (1932); Schblkxjnoff, “Electromagnetic Waves/' 
D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., New York, 1943; King, Mbino, and Wing, “Trans- 
mission Lines, Antennas, and Wave Guides," McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York, 1945; Tekman, “Radio Engineering," McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York, 1947. 
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The half-wave antenna is directive in the sense that most of the 
power is radiated in the region of the equatorial plane, which is also 
true of a wire carrjdng a uniform current. Much more pronounced 
directional effects can be produced by a group of half-wave antennas 
suitably spaced and excited in the proper phase. Consider a group of 
such antennas spaced within a few wave lengths of one another, oriented 
in the same direction and carrying currents of equal magnitude. The 
coeflGlcient of the periodic term of Eq. (16.42) is then common to them 
all. However, the currents will not be assumed to be in phase with one 
another and the spacial distribution of the antennas will induce an 
additional apparent phase shift in the direction of observation. On 

. cosf| cos 

abbreviating 60- — to 5' and writing the periodic term in the 
9*0 Sin a 

exponential form, Eq. (16.32) becomes 




where R* is the vector representing the position of the ith antenna, 
Ti is its temporal phase, and ri is a unit vector in the direction of observa- 
tion. The total field strength due to n antennas would then be written 




= Si 






T.TTTiiting the discussion to the case in which the antennas are uniformly 
spaced a distance d apart along a line with a relative phase lag tp — uT 
between neighboring ones, the expression becomes 


En = Se 




in*l 


where ^ is the angle between the direction of d and the direction of 
observation, as shown in Fig. 16.18. 

This summation can be performed algebraically or graphically; 
Fig. 16.18 illustrates the latter method. Writing a for the quantity 

. 1^? j, it is evident that the sum of n equal vectors of length 

F making successive angles « with one another is given by 




sin (na/2) 
sin (a/2) 


(16.44) 


where F is written for S'e 




and a is a function of <p, d, and X. 
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The maxima of the radiation pattern are found by equating the dE^/da 
to zero, this yields the equation 


. a , na 
n tan ^ = tan 


which can be solved approximately by the use of a table of tangents. 
If <p is known the angle ^ corresponding to the maxima can be deter- 
mined. It is here assumed that 4^ lies in the equatorial plane of the half- 
wave antenna; otherwise and 6 are not independent. The zeros of 
the radiation pattern occur at sin (na/2) = 0, except for the case in 

which sin ^ is also zero which corresponds to the principal maximum. 


For a = 0, the ratio of the sines is n, 
hence the principal maximum value 
of En is nFj which occurs at the angle 
determined by = (27rd cos ^)/X. 
The neighboring zeros on either side 
are those for which na/2 = ±t. 
Thus the angular width of the prin- 
cipal maximum is determined by this 
condition through the dependence of 
a on 4^, If all the radiators are in 
phase (p is zero and the principal 
maximum occurs at = 7r/2. If n 
is large, the width of the principal 
maximum is small, for if 8a is the 
difference between the two values of 
minima 



Fig. 16.18. — Graphical analysis of 
the radiation pattern from a group of 
antennas. 


corresponding to the neighboring 



n 


or in terms of (for = 0) 


84 / = 


nd 


Since the total length of the array is (n — l)d, if n is large the angular 
width of the pattern is approximately twice the ratio of the wave length 
to the width of the antenna array. 

The radiation patterns for a few simple specific cases are shown in the 
accompanying figures. Figures 16.19 and 16.20 illustrate the radiation 
patterns from two and five half-wave antennas normal to their common 
equatorial plane and a distance X/2 apart. These figures indicate the 
way in which the sharpness of the principal maximum increases with n. 
The patterns are seen to be symmetrical about the plane containing the 
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/ 


Variation perpendicular 
to this axis as shown in 
Mg. (16. 14) for a single 
halfwave anfenna 


sm (t/2 cos 


Fia. 16.19. — Hadiation pattern of two half-wave antennas in phase and one half wave 

apart in space. 



„ ^£,sin (5x/2cosTf’) 

■On “ OO ' : z rr jr 
sm (7r/2 COS w) 


Fio. 16.20. — Radiation pattern of five half-wave antennas in phase and spaced one-half 

wave length apart. 
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antennas. Figure 16.21 illustrates the unsymmetrical pattern due to 
two antennas X/4 apart in space and differing in phase of excitation by 
ir/2. In this case a is equal to t/ 2 (cos 4^ — 1) and Eq. (16.44) becomes 

Bn — 2F cos |(1 — cos 4/) 

In this case, as can be seen from the figure, the majority of the radiation 
is in the direction of a vector from the lagging to the leading antenna. 

7^1 Antenna 1 Antenna 

phase lagging j > | phase zero 

Tt/Z ^ ^4 

/ 

/ 

I 
I 
\ 

\ 



/ 


\ 

\ 

\ 

En — 2<S COS ^(1 — cos ii) 

Fig. 16.21. — Radiation pattern of two half-wave antennas one-quarter wave length apart 

and Tr/2 out of phase. 

If each of the antennas of Figs. 16.19 or 16.20 were backed at a dis- 
tance X/4 by an antenna lagging in phase by t/2, the effect would 
evidently be to multiply the radii of those figures by the radii of Fig. 
16.21, suppressing almost entirely the radiation in the direction of the 
lagging antenna and multiplying the amplitude of the principal forward 
maximum by 2. This may be accomplished approximately simply by 
putting unexcited dummy antennas at the proper distance behind the 
primary ones for the currents induced in these will be in the proper 
phase to suppress the back wave. Any number of standing waves on a 
wire can also be considered as a symmetrical arrangement of colinear 
half-wave antennas. In this case the phase difference is t and the spacing 
is X/2. Also the angle ^ is the same as 6, and combining Eqs. (16.42) 
and (16.44). 
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En = 60- 


which reduces to 


or 


Jq . n\ 

0— sm col ^ I 

ro \ cj 


cos 


/t \ . rnr 
(^^cosgjsm^ 


(1 + cos 6) 


sin d sin 


^ sin(nT/2co^ „ even 
sin d 


^ cos(W2cosJ) 

sm 6 


where S is written for 60- sin w{ i Two representative patterns 

ro \c/ 

for two and five half waves are shown in Figs. 16.22 and 16. 23^ respec- 
tively. The patterns are symmetrical 
in azimuth about the axis of the wire; 
hence the complete spacial polar sur- 
face would be formed by rotating the 
figure about this axis. For a more 
complete discussion of these directive 
arrays reference should be made to 
the technical literature.^ 

The second important group of 
high-frequency antennas are those 
which are terminated by their proper 
characteristic impedance so that dis- 
turbances are not reflected from 'the 
terminations and hence no standing 
waves exist. One or two illustrative 
antennas of this type will be dis- 
cussed under certain simplifying con- 
ditions; for a more detailed account 
reference should be made to the cur- 
rent literature.^ Consider a plane 
wave incident on a wire of length I with its electric vector in the 
plane determined by the wave normal and 1. This is illustrated in Fig. 
16.24. The emf. generated in a length dx of the wire at a point x is E^ dx 
cos <f>, where E^ is the field strength at the point x. Since I is not small in 
comparison with the wave length, it is necessary to take into account the 

^ WiunoTTH and McPeteie, 66, 949 (1928) ; Cabtee, Hansell, and 

Lindenblab, Proc . I . R . E ., 19, 1773 (1931). 

®BEtrcB, BeU System Tech. J., 10, 656 (1931); Bextce, Beck, and Lowby, Bell 
System Tech. 14, 135 (1935); Fosiee, Proc. I . R . E ., 26, 1327 (1937). 



Fio. 16.22. — Radiation pattern due 
to a full-wave antenna or two colinear 
half-wave antennas ir apart in phase 
and half a wave length apart in space. 
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variation in the phase of E in calculating E^- Writing the periodic term 
in its exponential form, it is seen that the phase factor a distance x from R 
is given by There is an additional phase lag before this 

impulse reaches R along the wire given by ig assumed that 

there is no reflection from the upper end of the wire; hence the integral of 
the product of these terms along the wire gives the total effective emf. 






^ ^ coa (57r/2 cos j') 


Fig. 16.23. — Radiation pattern due to a five-half-waves antenna or to five colinear half- 
wave antennas, tt apart in phase and half a wave length apart in space. 


Calling the total effective impedance of the system z, the current through 
R is given by 


IjR 


f 

zjo 


COS (i>e^ dx 


jE\ cos <t> 

27rz(l — sin <j>y ^ 


(16.45) 


This current is principally sensitive to the exponential term and will 

have its greatest value when = —1 which corresponds to 

(Z/X) (sin — 1) = m/2, where m is odd. This means that the current 
through iE is a maximum when the difference between the number of 
waves along the ground under the wire and the number along the wire 
is an odd multiple of Hence the tilted wire has directive properties 
in the sense that the current through R varies with the angle of approach 
of the wave. A more useful antenna can be produced by adding a 
second tilted wire properly terminated to suppress reflection at its lower 
end, as shown in Fig. 16.25. The analysis is exactly the same for wire b, 
and for wire a the sign of cos <Z> is evidently negative and the integration 
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is from I to 21 Performing the integration and recalling that the imped- 
ance is twice that for a single mre, the current through R reduces to 


; - cos 4> n _ 

^ 2i2t{\ — sin (j>r 


(16.46) 


The principal difference between Eqs. (16.45) and (16.46) is that in 
the latter the second term is squared. Thus the directional effect of 




the configuration shown in Fig. 16.26 is more pronounced than that of 
Fig. 16.24. 

The logical development is the diamond-shaped or rhombic antenna 
which is composed of two folded wires lying in the same plane with a 
common base, as shown in Fig. 16.26. The analysis is, of course, the 
same as in the previous case, except that here there are four wires to 
consider instead of two. Assume that the angle between the incident 
wave and the plane of the diamond is 8 and that the angle between the 




Fig. 16.26. — Horizontal rhombic antenna. 


projection of the wave normal on this plane and the longer diagonal 
of the diamond is /3; the electric vector of the wave is taken as lying in the 
plane of the diamond. The angle of approach is ^ + ;8 for wires 1 and 4 
and — (8 for wires 2 and 3 and the sine of the angle involved in the 
phase lag is sin (<p ± fi) cos 5, the positive sign referring to wires 1 and 4 
and the negative to wires 2 and 3. This general case wiU not be cal- 
culated, but the following expression is easily obtained for a wave along 
the major axis of the diamond, i.e., jS = 0. 
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Is = 




cos </> 


25rZo 1 — cos 5 sin <}> 


[1 


~ 006 5 sin 


(16.47) 


where Zq is the characteristic impedance of the antenna wire pairs, 
which is, of course, equal to the transmission line and terminating 
impedance. In order to keep this impedance constant along the antenna, 
it is evident qualitatively from Eq. (14.37) that the size of the wires 
should increase as their separation increases toward the center of the 
diamond. This can be accomplished approximately by constructing 
each side of the diamond of two or three wires which are in contact at 
the junctions 1-2 and 3-4 and spread apart at the junctions 1-3 and 2-4. 
In addition there will be in general a wave reflected from the ground 
which will be assumed to be perfectly reflecting and parallel to the plane 
of the antenna. The path difference between the reflected and direct 
waves reaching a point on the antenna is seen from Fig. 16.26 to be 
2h 

- — r — 2h cot 6 cos d or 2h sin 5. Since the phase change at reflection 
sm 5 

from a perfect conductor is tt, the phase factor for this wave is 


/4^h . ^ \ 


Hence, to get the effect of both waves, Eq. (16.47) must be multiplied by 

[1 4- 

On making use of the identity [1 — = 2 sin ^ the absolute value 

of the current in the transmission line to the transmitter or receiver is 
^ 4:E\/ cos ^ \r . /xL, . . .AIT . f^irh . \ 

- cos - ^ ' sin W r- U'l - ““ * ™ <’7 J L““ V~ ““ 7.. 

The optimum values of the antenna constants for the major lobe of 
the radiation pattern can be obtained by considering the three factors 
separately. The first factor is a maximum as a function of <f> when, 

sin ^ = cos S 

The second factor has its first maximum when 

= X ^ X 

2(1 — sin <j) cos S) 2 sin^ 5 

The third factor has its maximum for the smallest value of h at 

X 


h = 


4 sin 5 


Thesb three equations permit the design of an antenna which will produce 
the maximum signal for a particular frequency. If 5 is considered as 
the independent variable, it may be shown that the optimum length 
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of a side is approxiiaately i greater than the value given above. This 
is the value of I to be used for directing the major lobe at a particular 
angle. However, in distinction to the standing-wave type of antenna 
the rhombic type has the great advantage of working well over a con- 
siderable range of frequencies around the optimum value. It has the 
additional advantage that it is less cumbersome and expensive than a 
comparable array of half-wave antennas. 

16.8. The Antenna as a Circuit Element.— The antenna is essentially 
a circuit element with distributed parameters. As such it is multiply 



1000 2000 3000 4000 5000 6000 7000 8000 9000 

Kilocycle^^Sec. 

-Lang hoiizonial-Trire antenna in series with an inductance. 


periodic, and unless the antenna possesses a high degree of symmetry, 
the natural periods are not even approximately in a harmonic relation 
to one another. Furthermore, the antenna is generally associated 
with lumped or localized inductances or capacities in the rest of the 
circuit, and if the periods of the antenna were originally in a harmonic 
relation, the presence of these additional elements removes this sym- 
metry. The values of the antenna constants are calculable in only a 
few relatively simple cases. An illustration of one of these is shown in 
Fig. 16.27. A long horizontal antenna can be considered as a section 
of a transmission line formed by itself and its image beneath the surface 
of the earth. The impedance of such a line is given by Eq. (14.36). 
If the far end is open and the resistance can be neglected, the reactance 
reduces to 

X, = cot 
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where I is the length of the wire and L' and C' are the inductance and 
capacitance; respectively, per unit length. The dashed curve of Fig. 
16.27 represents this reactance as a function of the frequency for certain 
assumed values of the parameters. The intersections with the zero 
axis, i.e., the resonant frequencies, are seen to be equally spaced. If a 
loading coil, which is a lumped inductance, is placed in series with the 
antenna, the total reactance is Xa + coL; this addition is performed 
graphically, resulting in the solid curves of the figure. From these it is 
evident that the harmonic relation between the free periods has been 
lost. The same effect would be produced by the introduction of a 
capacity or another element with distributed parameters, such as a 
change in height of the line or the addition of a T termination. Also 
it is not legitimate to neglect the resistive component of the impedance 



Fig. 16.28. — Schematic circuit for the experimental determination of antenna constants. 

of any practical antenna. This further complicates the problem and 
usually necessitates the experimental determination of antenna constants. 

One of the various substitution methods of determining antenna 
constants experimentally is shown in Fig. 16.28. An absorption type 
of wavemeter consisting of an inductance, calibrated condenser, and 
thermal milliammeter is coupled inductively to an oscillator. The 
wavemeter is set for a particular frequence and the oscillator adjusted 
to resonance. The coupling is then increased till the meter registers 
the full-scale deflection. The antenna lead is then connected to the 
ungrounded side of the condenser and the latter element adjusted for 
a maximum meter reading and the value of this maximum noted. The 
nature of this adjustment determines the sign of the reactive component 
of the antenna, an increase in .capacity indicates an inductive and a 
decrease a capacitative reactance. The antenna lead is then discon- 
nected and a series circuit containing a known resistance and reactance 
of the proper sign connected across the condenser terminals. These 
elements R' and X' are then adjusted to the proper values such that the 
maximum meter reading on varying C is the same as that observed when 
the antenna was in the circuit. The resistance and reactance of the 
antenna at the frequency of the oscillator are then equal to the values of 
R' and X', The oscillator should have good regulation and be suffi- 
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ciently powerful to be unaffected by the presence of the measuring 
circuits. The characteristics of i?' and X' must be known at the fre- 
quency used and the circuits must be so arranged and shielded that 
coupling to the oscillator is entirely through the wavemeter circuit 
itself. By this procedure the impedance of an antenna can be measured 
over a range of frequencies and its characteristics determined. 

The problem of coupling the antenna to a transmission line from a 
transmitter or receiver at relatively low frequencies involves merely the 
circuit theory of ordinary lumped constants. The antenna and asso- 
ciated circuit should be tuned for a maximum circulating current. And 
to avoid reflection of power back to the transmitter the antenna circuit 
impedance should be matched to that of the line. Two typical circuits 
for performing these functions are shown in Fig. 16.29. In circuit (a) 
the secondary circuit is tuned by adjusting L 2 or C 2 in the absence of 


Ta 


M 


Transmissfon X i 
fine CiTU* 


Ta 


C2 |Ra Transmission 


|R; 


L 4 = ^ ? “^A 
_r > _ 


(a) (b) 

Fig. 16.29. — Typical antenna-coupling circuits. 


the primary circuit. The primary is also tuned to the operating fre- 
quency and the impedance presented to the line adjusted to the proper 
value by varying the coupling between the primary and secondary and 
varying the capacity (7i. Circuit (&) is a somewhat simpler one in which 
the two elements L and C are adjusted to fulfiU the required conditions; 
however, it is possible to satisfy the conditions with this circuit only if 
the antenna circuit resistance is less than the characteristic resistance 
of the line. 

For high-frequency systems such as half-wave antennas the technique 
is somewhat different for practical reasons. Frequently the situation 
of the antenna is such that it is diflSlcult to vary the direct connections 
to it under operating conditions and at very high frequencies it is difflcult 
to produce satisfactory lumped inductances or capacities. Distributed 
parameter systems such as resonant or nonresonant lines are generally 
used. A typical resonant line system is shown in {a) of Fig. 16,30. 
The line and antenna, considered as a single system, are tuned by adjust- 
ing the condensers to the frequency for which the antenna is a half-wave 
doublet. In other words, the condensers are so adjusted that they 
present an equal but opposite reactance to that presented by the line 
terminated by the antenna. There are then standing waves on the line, 
but if the two wires forming it are close together, there is little radiation 
except from the terminating antenna. An untuned parallel-wire trans- 
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mission line can be approximately matched in impedance to a half-wave 
antenna if the characteristic impedance of the line is greater than that of 
the antenna at its center. For the impedance of a half-wave doublet 
increases toward the ends and the line spacing may be increased’ near 
the antenna and connected symmetrically the proper distance on either 
side of the mid-point. It is also possible to match the line and antenna 
impedances by means of a properly spaced line a quarter of a wave 
length long. Such a line acts exactly like a transformer. This may be 
seen by considering Eq. (14.36) 


— + Zj tanh jl 

-h Zt tanh yl 


(16.48) 


where Zo is the input impedance of the terminated line, Zt the terminating 
impedance, the characteristic impedance of the line, and y the prop- 



(b) 

Fig. 16.30. — High-frequency antenna-coupling systems. 


agation constant. If Z = ^ it is also equal to where the wave 

velocity, is equal to 1 f(UC^)^ if the resistance of the line can be neglected. 
On this same assumption y = and the tanh term becomes j 

tan which is infinite. Hence the other terms in numerator and 

denominator can be neglected in comparison and the equation becomes 

Zo-- 


Thus the transmission line of impedance Zo can be matched to the antenna 
of impedance Zt by a quarter-wave line of characteristic impedance 
(zoZf)ll. Typical instances are illustrated in (6) and (c) of Fig. 16.30. 

It is interesting to analyze approximately a quarter-wave line used 
in a somewhat different way. This is illustrated in Fig. 16.31. From 
Eq. (16.48) the impedance z^ is given by 

— tanh yx 

^'Zi + z' tanh yx 
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where Zi is the characteristic impedance of the quarter-wave line and z', 
is the parallel impedance of Zr and zi'» z.e., 


1 




And also from Eq. (16.48) 

2" = h 

tanh 

the line is open and the terminating impedance is infinite. Assum- 

X/4. 



Fig. 16.31. — ^Diagram for cirouit relations in lines coupled througdi » 7/4 line. 


ing that the resistance of the line can be neglected in comparison with 
the inductive reactance 




On inserting these values in the equation for z, it is found that. 


Zr = 


z\ sin^ 6 

z. 


^ sin ^ 'cos 0 


where $ is written for 2frx/\. Thus for suitable values of z, and x such 
a S3^em can be used for matching the impedance between two circuits 
of impedance z, and z„ If cos 9 is small or if Zj > > z„ the second term 
can in general be neglected. This has an interesting thou^ approximate 
relation to the sin^e-wire-feeder system shown in (d) of Mg. 16.30. 
Gontider that Mg. 16.31 represents a half-wave antenna parallel to the 
surface of a perfectly conducting earth and its image antenna below the 
surface. The impedance Zr then represents the impedance between 
the rin^e-wire feeder and the earth. For an impedance match between 
the wire and antenna from the previous result 

z? sin* 9 ... - . 

z, as h JZi sm 9 cos 9 

Zd 


where zg is the impedance of a half-wave doublet at the center (Sec. 
16.7). Though the resistance of a radiating doublet is not small, the 
above formula gives quite acceptable results.^ Except for small values 


* Evsbitt and Bm<n, Proc. I.R.E,, 17, 1840 (1920). 
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of X the first term alone gives a fair approximation, and even near the 
center the absolute magnitude of the impedance can be obtained by 
expanding the expression considering the second term small, yielding 


^ Rl sin^ ^ , 1 D z n 
2^ = — — -|- —R^ cos^ Q 

Kd ^ 


where Rd is the radiation resistance of the doublet and its reactance 
has been neglected. Though the proper position for the junction of the 
feeder and antenna can be calculated from this expression, the final 
adjustment is generally made empirically. When the circuit is properly 
adjusted, there are no standing waves on the feeder and the current is 
uniform along it. It will, of course, radiate in the manner described in 
connection with the inclined-wfire antennas, but the radiation is small 
in comparison with that from the terminating doublet.^ 


Problems 

1 * The rate of generation of heat in a long cylindrical wire carryiag a current i 
is equal to where R is the resistance of the wire. Show that this joule heating 
can be described m terms of Poynting's vector as a flow of energy in from the sur- 
rounding space. 

2. The solar constant, which is equal to 2.2 cal. per minute per square centimeter, 
is the mean rate of reception of radiant energy from the sun at noon. What is the 
rms. value of the electric vector in sunlight at the surface of the earth? What must 
be its value at the surface of the sun? (Sun’s radius = 7 X 10® m., distance from 
sun to earth ~ 1.5 X 10^^ m.) 

3. Assuming the solar constant of the previous problem, what is the total radiation 
force exerted by the sun on the earth? 

4. An electromagnetic wave with an effective electric vector of 0.1 volt per meter 
is incident on an absorbing surface of mass 10''® gm. per square centimeter and specific 
heat 0.2 cal, per degree centigrade. What is the rate of rise of temperature of the 
surface? 

6. How does the radiation pressure on a perfectly absorbing surface in a beam 
of light compare with that on a perfect reflector placed in the same beam? 

6. A beam of hght is incident normally upon a surface of water which has an index 
of refraction of 1.33. Calculate the electric and magnetic vectors in the reflected 
and refracted waves and the ratio of the energy reflected to the energy transmitted. 

7. Assuming that the radius of curvature of a wave in the ionosphere must be less 
than that of the earth for it to return, calculate the minimum value of dn/dh for the 
return of an 80-m. wave, assuming that the ion density is 5 X 10® electrons per cubic 
centimeter. 

8- TaMng the average maximum ion density of electrons in the ionosphere as 
3 X 10® per cubic centimeter, show that the limiting angle between the initial wave 
normal and the normal to the surface of the earth for reflection is given approximately 
by cos^^ (X/75). 

9. Find the rms. values of the electric and magnetic vectors in the radiation from 
a 60-watt lamp at a distance of 1 m., assuming that all the energy supplied to the lamp 
is radiated. 

^ For the general use of transmission lines as filters and transformers see Mason 
and Sykes, BeK, System Tech, 16, 275 (1937). 
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10. A type IcQOWii as the Adcock antenna is illustrated in the acconapanying 
figure- Show that the emf. generated in the system by the electric vector E of an 

0 77/ jp 

electromagnetic wave is given by — r — cos 6, where 6 is the angle between E and 1 

A 

and V is assumed to be much less than X. Hence for a maximum signal the sides of the 
H are in the direction of the electric vector of the wave. 


I 


I' 


nn 

Receiver 


11. A loop antenna has 10 turns and a Q of 75 at 1 megacycle. When it is tuned 
to this frequency by means of a perfect condenser, what is the ratio of the field strength 
of the wave to the emf. appearing across the terminals of the condenser? 

12. WTiat is the value of the field strength at the surface of a flat perfectly con- 
ducting earth 1 km. from a vertical quarter-wave antenna, also on the surface, that 
carries an effective current of 10 amp. at its base? What is the field strength as 
observed in an airplane 1 km. above the fiarst point of observation? 

13. Instead of rotating a large loop to find the direction of incidence of a radio 
wave, the following arrangement is sometimes adopted: Two large loops are set up 
perpendicular to one another with a common vertical diameter. These are then each 
connected to one of a pair of similarly situated smaller loops within which a third coil 
is free to rotate about the common diameter. Explain how the direction of incidence 
of the wave can be determined from the angular setting of the rotating coil for the 
maximum signal- 

14. The effective height of an antenna is defined as the ratio of the emf. generated 
in it to the field strength of the electromagnetic wave. What is the effective height 
of (a) a vertical wire of length I erected on the surface of the earth, (6) a loop of 
diameter d? 

15. Calculate the radiation resistance of a 100-tum coil 10 cm. in diameter at a 
frequency of 1 megacycle. 

16. Show that the power gain in decibels over a single half-wave antenna at the 
principal maximum obtained from n parallel coplanar half-wave antennas excited in 
phase is 20 logio n. If these are each backed by a suitable antenna to suppress the 
radiation to the rear, the power gain is 20 logio 2?^. If the simple half-wave antennas 

Th^ 

are oriented at random in the plane, the power gain is 10 logio 

17. Calculate the fraction of the power radiated by a wire short compared to the 
wave length within 10“ of the equatorial plane. 

18. Using a table of tangents, calculate the angular zeros of the radiation pattern 
in the equatorial plane from 10 half-wave antennas which are arranged parallel to 
one another, spaced X/2 apart along a straight line and excited in phase. What is 
the angular width of the principal maximum? 

19. Show that Eq. (16.46) for a folded-wire antenna is the same for a wave incident 
in the reverse direction except for the sign of sin Show that if Z is an even number 
of wave lengths, the signal is of the same strength and if Z is an odd multiple of X/4, 
there will be no radiation in this reverse direction from the antenna. 
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20. Calculate the shape, size, and height above the earth for a rhombic antenna 
to have its major lobe at 10° to its plane for a frequency of 20 megacycles. 

21. To a first approximation the resistance of an antenna can be considered as 
made up of three terms: (1) high-frequencyp^ ohmic resistance, (2) dielectric-loss 
resistance due to neighboring dielectric materials, (3) radiation resistance. Consider 
a copper wire 1 mm. in diameter and 10 m. long, with an effective total capacity of 
10'® farad. From the specific resistance of copper and Prob. 23, Chap. X, calculate 
and plot the ohmic resistance on a semilogarithmic scale from 10^ to 10® cycles per 
second. Assuming a constant power factor of 10'^, calculate and plot the dielectric- 
loss resistance over the same range. Calculate and plot the radiation resistance and 
add the curves graphically to obtain the total effective resistance of the wire as a 
function of the frequency. 

22. Show that the circuit of Fig. 16.296 can only be used if R, the characteristic 
impedance of the line, is greater than Ea, the antenna resistance, and derive the 
proper values of L and C in terms of these quantities and the antenna reactance Xa. 

23. A quarter-wave two-wire transmission line is used to match the impedance of a 
500-ohm line to a 200-ohm antenna. What is the proper spacing between the wires 
if they are 6 mm. in diameter? 

24. From Prob. 28, Chap. IX, show that the magnetic field in the direction B with 
the polar angle due to a spinning sphere with a uniform charge upon its surface is 
(Mo«ea^/127rr®) sin B. From the expression for the momentum density E X H/c^ 
show that the external electromagnetic angular momentum associated with such a 
sphere is /xocoe^a/lSTr, and hence the ratio of the magnetic moment to the angular 
momentum of a spinning electron (if it can be considered to be represented by such a 
system) is e/m. (From Prob. 20, Chap. IX, the effective radius of an electron is 
Moe^/Gxm.) 

26. Extend the argument of Sec. 16.4 regarding the propagation of an electro- 
magnetic wave through an ionized gas to include the assumption that the ion density 
decreases owing to collisions with gas molecules at a rate given hyNv per second. The 
quantity N is the number of ions per unit volume, and v is proportional to the number 
of collisions per second of an ion. Taking the current density i as Nm where u is 
the ion velocity, show that the electric field vector of the wave is related to i in the 
following way; 


E 


m , , . X. 


Show from the complex index of refraction that the phase velocity and attenuation 
constant are given, respectively, by 


c' 



— — 
“ 2c 


where 5 = -r-ri — is assumed veiy smaU in comparison with unity. 

icom(y2 4-6)2) 

26. An electromagnetic wave is propagated through a region of space contaming N 
idealized atoms per unit volume. These atoms possess one electron apiece, which is 
bound to the heavy atomic nucleus by an elastic force such that the natural angular 
frequency of oscillation is m and the logarithmic decrement of free oscillation is 8. 
Show that the square of the apparent complex index of refraction of the region is given 

by 


n* - 1 + -T 


Ne^/Kom 
“ 6)2 -{- jdaywo/ir 
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where co is the angular frequency of the wave. Determine the forms of the propagation 
and attenuation constants, and plot them as functions of w/coo for assumed values of 
Ne^/K^m and h/ir. 

27* Show that one of the dominant resonant modes (lowest frequency) of a cubic 
cavity can be written 

Eg, == sin sm -j 



where A is the length of one side of the cube. Sketch the nature of the field dis- 
tributions throughout the cube, and show that Xo ~ \/2A. Also show from Eq. 
16.25 that Q = A/38 for the dominant mode of a cube, and calculate the numerical 
value of this for copper. 

28. Show by a method analogous to that used in deriving Eq. (16.25) that the 
ratio of the rate of transportation of energy down a wave guide to its rate of absorption 
per unit length by the walls is 2fvg/cjj5. Here Vg is the group velocity of the mode and / 
is the ratio of the average square value of the magnetic field over the cross sectional 
area of the guide to the average square value of the magnetic field over the walls 
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A. Taylor’s or the General Mean-value Theorem. — fundamental 
theorem of mathematics is that if /(x) is a function of x which has deriva- 
tives of the first n orders in the interval between x — a and x = b, then 
f{x) may be expressed throughout that interval as 


m = fix)o +{x- Xo)fix)o + + ^^^-^rix)o + 




In this expression x and xq lie within the interval, /(a;)o, f(x)Q, /''(rr)o, etc., 
represent the function and its first, second, etc., derivatives evaluated 
at = xo, and in the final term ^ is a quantity whose value lies between x 
and Xo- This expression is of great value in physical problems because 
most of the functions encountered satisfy the necessary conditions. A 
further point of great practical importance is that in many instances 
only a small range of the variable need be considered, i.e., (x — Xo) is 
small, or the higher derivatives become vanishingly small so that only a 
few terms need be retained for a satisfactory representation of the 
function. When only the second term is retained, it is known as the 
linear or first-order approximation; when the third term is kept, it gives 
the quadratic or second-order approximation, etc. 

A function of two variables may be handled in an exactly analogous 
way. If f{x, y) is a function of the two variables x and y, which satisfies 
for both of these variables the conditions mentioned above, then through- 
out the prescribed interval 


M y) - /(*.. ».) + (» ^. + V) + 

v) + 


dXodyo 


dy'i 




y) + ^(*”5 + 


a" 


dxSf^dya 


+ 




yt) 


Here x, y, xo, and yo lie within the necessary interval and f(xo, yo) is 
the particular value of the function at the point x = xo and y = yo- In 
the final term fixa, yt) is the value of the function somewhere in the 
interval between (x, y) and Qco, yo). A is an abbreviation for x — xo 
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and k fox y ~ yo. The partial derivatives are handled just as ordinary 

Qn+m 

algebraic quantities would be. The representative term 

means the nth partial derivative with respect to x and the mth partial 
derivative with respect to y of the function /(a:, y) evaluated at the point 
X = xo and y = yo- The extension of the theorem to three or more 


variables is obvious. 

If fix, y, z) represents the energy of a particle as a function of the 
coordinates fix, y, z) — fixo, yo, represents the increase in energy for 
the displacement from the point *0, yo, to the point x, y, z. The 

quantities — —— are the first-order force components 

dxo dyo dzo 

against which the work is done. If these coefficients vanish, the particle 
is said to be in equilibrium at the point Xo, yo, 20, i-e., there is no force on 
it and hence no tendency for motion to take place. However, if the 
quadratic term is negative for an infinitesimal displacement, the dis- 
placement will result in a decrease in energy and the equilibrium is 
unstable. That is, a small displacement will bring into existence forces 
tending to increase the displacement. However, if this term is positive 
for all displacements, the equilibrium is stable. The second-order 
forces are in such a direction as to oppose the displacement and return 
the particle to the position in which no forces act on it. 

B. Fourier Analysis. — ^It is frequently of the greatest value in many 
physical problems to be able to expand a function in the form of a trig- 
onometric series. Consider a function fit) which is defined for the range 
of the variable from t — —r to t = -fir. If this range can be broken 
up into a finite number of intervals within each of which the function is 
bounded, continuous, and monotonic, the function can be written as the 
sum of a series of sine and cosine terms as follows: 


fii) = ^ 4 - fli cos i -f 02 cos 2 t -f 03 cos • ■ ■ a„ cos nt ■ ■ ■ 

+ 61 sin i -f 62 sin 2 i -f 63 sin 3 < ■ • • bn sin nt ■ ■ ■ 


or 


where 


n— oQ 

/(<) = ^ ^ (o„ cos rit -f sin ni) 

n.a=l 



cos nt dt 
sin nt df 


( 5 . 1 ) 
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If fit) is continuous, the series represents the function accurately; at 
a point of discontinuity, but of limited j&uctuation of fit), the series 
represents the mean value of the function as the point of discontinuity 
is approached from the two sides. A function fix), which is defined 
over the range d rather than over the range 2t, may be expanded in a 
series of this type by changing the variable in the above representation 
from t to 2 irx/d. 

Frequently it is not an anal 3 rtie function but an empirical curve or 
set of experimental points which is to be represented by means of a 
trigonometric series. Assume, for example, that the range is 2 t and 
that there are 2 p experimental points equally spaced along the axis of 
the variable. If the ordinates of the points are Ai, A 2 , A 3 , etc., the 
coordinates specifying them are then 

(y’ 

The series to be fitted to these points is 

fit) = w + cos < + ^2 cos 2 f + • • • flj, cos pt + sin i + 62 sin 

+ • • • sin pt 


There appear to be 2p + 1 coefficients, but the last sine term is zero 
so that the coefficient is not significant. It maybe shown that the series 
represents a function that passes through all the points if the coefficients 
are given by the following expressions: 


dfi — 

= 


q^2p 

^ COS — 

2p + l^ p 

«=i 


q=‘2p 


fl = l 


2p 


All the cosine terms in ao are, of course, unity. The resultant series 
is the simplest trigonometric series that passes through all the chosen 
points. The behavior of the function has, of course, not been specified 
between these points. However, unless the points represent a curve 
with unusual features, the trigonometric representation is generally 
adequate for most purposes if about 20 points are fitted in the range. 
This carries the series up to the tenth harmonic. 

C. Elementary Differential Equations. General Considerations . — One 
of the most common equations encoimtered in the study of elementary 
physical phenomena is the homogeneous linear differential equation of the 
second order with constant coefficients 



+ Hg + Cx=/(t) 


( 0 . 1 ) 
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Here A, B, and C are constants and /(O is any function of t. Before 
a complete discussion of this equation is possible, it is necessary to con- 
sider the auxiliary equation 

This is the same as Eq. (C.l), except that 0 has replaced f(f). If xi 
and X 2 are any two solutions of Eq. (C.2), i.e., if when either xi or x% 
are substituted for x in this equation, the left side becomes equal to zero, 
then a;i + a :2 is also a solution. This may readily be seen by substitution. 
A third solution, may be added to the sum of xi and and the result 
is also a solution. So the sum of any number of solutions is a solution. 
Similarly, a constant times any solution is a solution. These statements 
are true, as may easily be seen, for a homogeneous linear differential 
equation of any order for which the right side is zero. 

The general solution of either of these equations is a function 
of t containing two arbitrary constants. If the differential equation 
is of the first order, only one arbitrary constant need appear in the 
general solution. Both first- and second-order differential equations 
of this general type will be considered in subsequent sections of this 
Appendix, In deriving the solutions of these equations pEqs. ((7.5) 
and ((7.101 the necessity for the introduction of 1 and 2 arbitrary 
constants, respectively, will be shown. Similarly, it may be proved 
that if the equation were of the rth order, r arbitrary constants 
would appear in the general solution. There constants can be evalu- 
ated only from auxiliary conditions, such as the values of the solu- 
tion or its derivatives for particular values of the variable. Each 
auxiliary condition permits the elimination of one arbitrary constant. 
Thus only one condition is necessary to eliminate the arbitrary constant 
occurring in the general solution of a first-order differential equation, 
but two conditions must be used to eliminate these constants from the 
solution of an equation of the second order. It is also obvious that to 
any particular integral of Eq. ((7.1) may be added the general solution of 
Eq. ((7.2); the result is also a solution of Eq. ((7.1). For this is simply 
eqiiivalent to adding zero to both sides of this equation. 

First-order Equations . — ^Before proceeding to the solution of Eq, ((7.1), 
some simpler equations obtained by pving particular values to the 
constants A, B, and C and to the function /(<) will be considered. First, 
let A and f(jt) he zero, in which case the equation reduces to 

E^ + Cx^O (C.3) 

This of equation is encountered, for instance, in resistanoe-oapaoity 
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and resistanca-inductance drcuits. It may be solved by separating the 
variables 




where g is written for C/B. This may be integrated immediately, 
yielding 

log* X = —gt + const. 

= -flf< + log, ct 
or 

X = aer^ ((7.4) 

As the equation is of the first order, a is the only arbitrary constant 
appearing. This constant may be determined in terms of the value of x 
at a particular value of <; for example, if ® = xo when f = 0, then a = ro 
and Eq. (C.4) becomes x = xee"^. 

If A is zero but/(<) is not, the equation is of the form 

B^ + Cx==m ((7.5) 

On multipl 3 nng through by and dividing by B the equation may be 
integrated directly 


d(xeo*) _ 
T ” B 


and integrating 


aeff* = 


sj* 


Putting the constant equal to «, the general solution is found to be 


X 


e-di 

B 



(C.6) 


Again there is only one arbitrary constant as the equation is of the 
first order. In order to determine a in terms of the value of x for a 
particular value of t the form of the fimetion/(t) must be known. 

Becond-cxder Equations. — B and /(i) are both zero, the equation of 
free, undamped simple harmonic motion results. It is also the equation 
representing the behavior of induotance-capadty rircuits when the 
resistance is assumed to be n^ligible. 
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+ Cx = 0 


(.0.7) 


It is of interest to consider this by a special method. Let dx/dt — y 

^ ^ ^ _ % 

~ dt dxdt ^dx 

Making this substitution and multiplying through by dx 

Aydy + Cxdx = 0 


Integrating 

+ ( 0 . 8 ) 


where E is the constant of integration. If A and 1 / 0 are the inductance 
and capacity, and x and y the charge and current, respectively, the 
left side of Eq. ((7.8) represents the sum of the magnetic and electric 
energies stored in a circuit. Thus the first integral of Eq. (0.7) expresses 
the conservation of energy in this idealized circuit. To complete the 
solution of the original equation, y is rewritten in terms of dx/dt, and 
Eq. (C.8) becomes on rearranging 

* “ VW 0 

The variables are separable and the resulting equation may be integrated 
directly 



Here 5, the second constant of integration, is known as the -phase angle. 
The energy E and the phase angle 5 are determined from the initial 
conditions. 

The more general second-order equation Eq. (0.2) will next be con- 
sidered 




The simplest method of handling this equation is to assume that r = c“ 
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is a particular solution. Substituting this expression in Eq. (C.2) and 
dividing by the equation reduces to 

Ak^ + Bk + C = 0 

If k satisfies this equation, the assumed form is a solution of Eq. (C.2). 
Solving for k 

h - lAAA 

2A-^j4A^ A 
= —a + m 

where the abbreviations a = BI2A, and m = — CIA have been 

used. There are two possible values for k given by the choice of signs 
in front of m. On multiplying each of these particular solutions by an 
arbitrary constant and adding them together, a solution containing two 
arbitrary constants, which is therefore the general solution of the equa- 
tion, is obtained. 

z = (ae“‘ -I- i3e-“0e““* (C.IO) 

Here a and jS are the two arbitrary constants. This expression may be 
put into three special forms, depending on the value of m. They are 
of sufficient importance to be discussed separately. 

Case 1. B^ > 4AC, which corresponds tom being real: It is generally 
more convenient to express a and /3 in terms of the initial conditions. 
Let X = Xo and dx/dt = x' when t = 0. Putting these values in Eq. 
(C.IO) and its derivative with respect to t yields the two equations 

Xo = a + /3 

x' = m(a — 0) — o,{a -j- 0) 

Solving these for a and j3 

« = + x'\ 

^ = ^[(m - a)xo - x'] 

Inserting these values in Eq. (C.IO) 

. = + (C.n) 

The first bracket containing the exponentials is by definition the hyper- 
bolic sine function and the second is the hyperbolic cosine function. 
Sinh rrd and cosh wi could be written for these brackets at this stage. 
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but a further simplification can be made. A quantity 5 may be defined by 
the equations 

x' + axo = Q cosh 5 and mxo = Q sinh 5 
Since cosh^ 5 — sinh- 5 = 1, the following condition is imposed upon 
Q: Q = -yj {a? — m-)xl 2axox' x'^. Since the ratio of the hyper- 
bolic sine to the h 3 q)erbolic cosine is the h 3 rperbolic tangent, 5 may be 
written as 

S.tanh-f-^') 

\x' + axo/ 

Using Q and 5, Eq. (C.ll) becomes 

X = -^(cosh 5 sinh mt -4- sinh 5 cosh mt) 

or since the bracket is equal to sinh (mt -f 5) 

X = ■ sinh {mt 4- 5) (U.12) 

This is the most compact and convenient form for the so-called aperiodic 
or nonoscillatory-solviion of Eq. (C.2). Sinh mt increases steadily with t, 
but not so rapidly as e"* so that x approaches zero as t becomes very large. 
There may be one maximum value for the function but no more. 

Case 2. 5^ < iAC, which corresponds to m being imaginary: 
It is here more convenient to write explicitly as j and define a 

real quantity, m', by m = jm'. Putting jW for m in Eq. (U.ll), it may 
be reduced in an exactly analogous way in terms of the circular functions 
sine and cosine. Using the identity sin^ 5' -f- cos^ 5' = 1 and defining 
the new quantity S' by 



the solution of the equation becomes 

« = sin {m’t + 5') (U.IS) 

This is the most convenient form of the so-called damped oscillatory 
solution of Eq. ((7.2) in terms of the initial conditions. The sine function 
oscillates between plus and m in u s one, but its amplitude is continuously 
decreased by the exponential factor. By differentiating Eq. (C.13), the 
maxima are seen to occur at the times determined by the roots of the 
equation 

tan (m't -f- 5') = — 
a 
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This is periodic with the period t = 27 r/m' as is Eq. (C.18) itself. The 
ratio of successive maximum amplitudes is thus e~^ from Eq. ((7.13). 
The exponent ra = ^ajm' is frequently written 5 and is known as the 
logarithmic decrement. 

Case 3. jB^ = 44C which corresponds to m == 0: K m is set equal 
to zero in Eq. (C.ll), x becomes indeterminate. This may be avoided 
by expanding the exponential functions in the first bracket in accordance 
with the formula 


6 *= 1 + 2 + ^ + ^+ • • ■ 

If m is now allowed to approach zero, the solution becomes 

X = [xo+ (a/ + axo)t]e~^ (C.15) 

This is the so-called criiically damped solution. As ( increases less 
rapidly than the hyperbolic sine, x decreases more rapidly for critical 
damping than for the general aperiodic case. 

Proceeding now to the solution of the general equation of the t3T)e 
of Eq. (C.l), it is here rewritten for convenience with the right side 
multiplied by A. 




(C.io 


The quantity written as j, is necessary for the representation of the square 

root of a negative number. Since the squares of all ordinary or “reaP' numbers are 
positive, the numbers from which j may be factored 
to obtain a real number are of a different character 
and are known as “imagiaary ” numbers. They are 
written in the form jA, where A is real. Sums of 
real and imaginary numbers, which are known as 
complex numbers,” may be represented geomet- 
rically by erecting an axis perpendicular to that of 
the real numbers along which imaginary numbers 
may be considered to lie. The complex number 
^ »[- jy is represented by a point in the plane deter- 
mined by these axes which has an abscissa of x 
and an ordinate of y» Since from Fig. C.l x =* r 
cos (p and y = r sin an alternative representation 
of the point is r(cos "{"j sin If the sine and 
cosine functions are written in terms of the 
exponential function, the bracket reduces to Thus the general complex number z 
will be written in boldface type and may be expressed in any of the following forms: 



Fig. 


0.1. — ^Representation 
complex number. 


of 


z X -i-jy r(cos ^ sin 


(C.14) 


where 


r » + y* and <p =* 
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A simplification is introduced by writing x = ze*"'*, where z is a function 
of t and ki an abbreviation for m — a. Inserting this expression for x 
in Eq. {C.V) and substituting for A, B, and C in terms of o and m, the 
equation reduces to the following: 

This may be integrated once immediately, yielding 


5 + 2 ’“ 


dt + 2mp 


where 2m^ is the constant of integration. This may now be integrated 
again in the manner of Eq (C.5) to give 


z = a:e-2«* + + 2m0\dt} 


Multiplying this by e*’*' to obtain x and using the abbreviation 

ki = {m-]r n), 

there results with some rearrangement 

X = ae*‘* + + 2m^fe^"‘‘ df} 

Performing the last integration and taking an out 

X = e~‘^(ae~^ + /Sc”* + e~^lfe^”“[fe~^^‘f(t)dtjdt}) 

Integrating the last term by parts and collecting terms, the final result 
becomes 


ae"”' + /3e”‘ + 


- e”‘‘J' e 


e->^“f(t)dt > (C.16) 


This is the general solution of Eq. (C.l'). a and ^ are the two arbitrary 
constants which must appear; they cannot be interpreted in terms 
of the initial conditions without a knowledge of f{t). 

D. General Vector Theory Necessary for tiie Description of Ele- 
mentary Electric and Magnetic Phenomena. — Many familiar quantities 
such as mass, temperature, charge, pole strength, etc., are completely 
specified when a single number representing their magnitude is given. 
These quantities are known as scalars. In addition to these there are 
other quantities such as velocity, force, current, electric- and magnetic- 
field strength, etc., which require for their specification not only a magni- 
tude but a direction in space. These quantities are known as vectors. 
A vector may be represented geometrically by an arrow; the length of 
the arrow represents on some arbitrary scale the magnitude of the 
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vector, and the direction associated with the vector is that in which the 
arrow points. It should be mentioned that all quantities capable of 
representation by an arrow are not vectors in the sense in which the 
term is here used. All directed electric and magnetic quantities are 
vectors and obey the laws of manipulation which are given below. 
There exist, however, other quantities such as rotations of a rigid body 
which may also be represented by an arrow but which do not obey these 
laws and hence are not considered as vectors. Directed quantities which 
are not vectors do not arise in the study of electricity and magnetism. 
Throughout this book scalar quantities are written in ordinary type and 
vector quantities in boldface t3q)e. 

Sum of Vectors. — Two vectors are said to be equal if they are equal 
both in direction and magnitude. The process of addition of vectors is 
defined as follows: The initial point of vector B is placed at the terminal 
point of vector A. C, which is the sum of these two, is then the vector 
joining the initial point of A with the terminal point of B. This is the 
familiar parallelogram law of composition. It is written algebraically 
in the same form as the addition of scalars 

A + B = C 

It may be seen from the geometrical construction that the process of 
addition of vectors obeys the familiar commutative and associative 
laws of the addition of scalars, i.e., 

A + B = B + A 

and 

(A + B) + C = A + (B + C) = B + (A + C) 

The sum of two equal vectors A and A is a vector in the direction of A 
but with twice the magnitude of A, i.e., the 
vector 2A. Thus the product of a scalar n and a 
vector A, which is written nA, is a vector in the 
direction of A with a length equal to n times 
that of A. If a is a vector of length equal to 
unity on the scale chosen, «a is a vector of length 
n in the direction determined by a; n is numer- 
ically equal to the magnitude of the vector. 

The vector —A is equal in magnitude to A but directed in the opposite 
sense. The process of subtraction is the opposite of that of addition. 
For instance, in Fig. D.l, B = C — A. 

Vectors may be conveniently represented in Cartesian coordinates 
by means of the unit vector concept. If Ox and Oy in Fig. D.2 are the 
positive directions of these two axes, the positive direction of the third 
a vis can evidently be chosen in two ways. In the later development of 



Fig. D.l. — ^Addition of vec- 
tors. 
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vector analysis this choice is significant. The positive direction of the 
axis Oz should be so chosen that for an observer looking along this positive 
direction a clockwise rotation about this axis through a right angle 
brings Ox into the position previously occupied by Oy. These axes 
are then known as a right-handed coordinate system. Let the vectors i, 
j, and k be vectors of unit length along the x, y, and z axes, respectively. 

A vector A can be considered to be the sum of 
three vectors, each one of which lies along one of 
these axes. Writing these as in Fig. D.2 as the 
products of the scalar quantities Ax, Ay, and A* 
and the unit vectors i, j, and k 

A = iAx + jAy + kA* 

Ax, Ay, and A, are known as the Cartesian com- 
ponents of the vector A. The components of the 
Fio. D.2 . — Resolution of a gum of two vectors are evidently the sums of the 
vector. corresponding components of the two vectors, i.e., 

A -1- B = i(A. -f- Bx) + KAy + By) + k(A* + Bx) 



Scalar Prodtcct . — In many physical problems a quantity of great 
importance is the product of the magnitude of one vector by the magni- 
tude of the projection of another vector upon it. This quantity is a 
scalar and possesses the characteristics of an ordinary algebraic product 
and hence is called the scalar jrrodmt. It is written A • B and from its 
definition 


A . B = A5 cos (AB) (D.l) 

Here A and B are the magnitudes of the two vectors and (AB) is the 
angle included between them. From the definition of the scalar product 
it is evident that it resembles the ordinary algebraic product in being 
commutative and distributive, i.e., 

A-B = B-A 

and 


A*QB-f-C-}-D-(- • ■ • )=A*B-|-A«C-1-A-D-1- * • • 

If the angle (AB) is acute, the product is positive; if it is obtuse, the 
product is negative. If the vectors are parallel, the scalar product is 
simply the product of the magnitudes and if the vectors are perpendicular, 
it is zero. The scalar product of two equal vectors A • A = A* may be 
written as A®. 

From the above definition the scalar products of the unit Cartesian 
vectors evidently obey the relations 

i- j = j'k = k*i = 0 
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i*i = j*j = k- k = l 0.2) 

Utilizing the above relations, the scalar product of two vectors may 
be written in terms of their components. Expressing A and B in terms 
of their Cartesian components 

A = Lij, + jAy + kAi and B = LB* + + kB* 

multiplying out in the usual way and then substituting the values of the 
products of the unit vectors the scalar product 
becomes ^ 

A . B = A A + AyBy + (2>.3) ^ 

Thus the scalar product of two vectors is the D.3.— Projection 

sum of the products of the corresponding com- of the vector F on the 
ponents. In the case of three or more vectors g^^lar product, 
the order in which the products are formed must 
be specified. Products occurring within parentheses are to be formed 
first. 

A(B-C) ?sB(C.A) C(A.B) 

i.e., the associative law of ordinary scalar quantities is not obeyed by the 
scalar product. These three vectors are in the directions of A, B, and C, 
respectively. The product of the vector A and the scalar B • C is a 
vector in the direction of A with a magnitude ABC cos (BC). 

The value of the concept of the scalar product is evident from the 
following examples: If F in Fig. D.Z represents a force acting on a body 
and D a displacement of the body, then the work W done on the body 
during the displacement is by definition FD cos (FD). Thus 

W = FD cos CPU) = F • D 

If F is a function of position and dl is an mfinitesimal vector representing 
the displacement in the neighborhood of a point, the infinitedmal incre- 
ment of work dW done on the body in the neighborhood of the point 
is given by: dTT = F • dl. The scalar product has another useful geo- 
metrical interpretation, A plane area may be represented by a vector 
perpendicular to the area and of length equal to the magmtude of the 
area. If S is a vector representing the shaded area of Fig. D.4 and v 
is a vector equal to a generator of the cylinder, the volume V of the 
solid figure swept out by displacing the area by amount v is Sv cos (Sv), 
or 7 = S • V. If ds is an element of area and v represents the velocity 
of an incompressible fluid, the quantity of fluid crossing ds in unit time 
is V • ds. If ds is an element of a closed surface, it is by convention 
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chosen to be in the direction of the outward normal so that v • ds is the 
outward flow through the element. 

VectoT Product . — In addition to the scalar product there is another 
product-like quantit 7 which is of great importance in physical problems. 
It is known as the vector product. The vector product of two vectors 
A and B is written A X B and is defined as a vector perpendicular to 
the plane determined by A and B and equal in magnitude to the area 
of the parallelogram whose sides are A and B. This area is AB sin (AB) . 
Furthermore, A X B is directed in such a sense that for an observer 
sighting in the direction of the arrow a clockwise rotation about the 
axis A X B through the smaller angle brings A into the position occupied 



Fig. n. 4 . — ^The Fig. Z>.6. — ^EUgs- 

veetor S, psrpea- tration of the vector 

dicular to the product, 

shaded surface, 
represents it in di- 
rection and magni- 
tude. 

by B. This is the sense of rotation associated with a right-hand screw. 
Thus, if C is the vector product of A and B, it is directed as shown in 
Fig. D.5 and its magnitude is given by: 

C = AB sin (AB) (D.4) 

It is a TnaxiTniiTTi, i.e., AB, when A is perpendicular to B,and zero when A 
is parallel to B. From the definition it is evident that the vector product 
is not commutative but 

A X B = -B X A 

It may be shown, however, that it does obey the distributive law 
Ax(B + C-f-D+-*') = AXB-bAXC + AXD-l- -- 

The vector products of the unit Cartesian vectors are seen to obey 
the following relations: 

iXi = j Xj =kXk = 0 
iXj=-jXi = k 

j X k = -k X i = i (D.5) 

k X i = -i X k = j 
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The vector product of A and B may be expressed in terms of their com- 
ponents and the unit vectors. Expressing A and B in terms of these 
unit vectors, multiplying out in the usual way, and then substituting 
the above expressions for the unit products 

A X B = (L4« + jAj, + kA*) X (LB« + jBy -b kS.) 

= iiAyB, - A^y) -b - A.B,) + k(A.B„ - AyB,) (Z).6) 

This sum is the same as the expansion of a determinant; hence the vector 
product may be written alternatively as 


A X B = 


1 

A. 


j k 

Ay A g 
By Bg 


(B.60 


/ 


Since A X B is a vector perpendicular to A and B and equal in mag- 
nitude to the area of the parallelogram formed by them, the scalar 
product of a vector C with this vector 
product is equal to the volume of the 
parallelepiped whose edges are these 
three vectors. This may be seen from 
Fig. D.Q. It is evident that the prod- 
uct symbols may be interchanged 
without altering the value of the triple 
product. Of course, the vector prod- 
uct must be formed first but with 
this convention: AXB-C = A- BXC. Hence this scalar-vector triple 
product may be written simply ABC. A further consideration shows 
that a cyclic permutation of the factors does not alter the value of the 
product, but a noncyclic interchange alters the sign. 



7 ^ / 

/P" Areas A B sin (AB) 

A' 


Pig. D.6. — Parallelogram wliose volume 
is represented by ABC. 


ABC = BCA = CAB 


-ACB = -CBA = -BAC 


If this triple product is expanded in terms of Cartesian components, 
it is seen to be identical with the expansion of the following determinant: 


ABC 


A* Ay Ag 
Bg By Bg 
Cg Cy Cg 


The triple vector product also occurs frequently and it can be shown by 
expansion that it is expressible in terms of two scalar products 

A X (B X C) = B(A. C) - C(A • B) (Z>.7) 

The concept of the vector product is very useful in many physical 
problems. If a fixed point in a body is chosen as origin and a vector r 
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joins this point with that at which a force F is applied the torque T 
tending to rotate the body is given by T = r X F. For f'’ sin (rF) is 
the component of F perpendicular to r, hence the magnitude of T is 
rF sin (rF) and T, which is perpendicular to r and F, is along the axis of 
rotation. 

Differentiation and Integration of Vectors . — Since differentiation 
with respect to a scalar variable is merely the limit approached in a 
process of subtraction followed by division by a scalar, and since these 
processes obey the ordinary laws of scalar manipulation, the concept of a 
derivative is easily extended to vectors. Thus if F(u) is a vector function 
of the scalar variable u, the derivative of F with respect to u is defined as 


du 


(lim Au 0) 


F(u + Au) - F(u) 
Au 


If AF is written for the numerator of this fraction, the derivative is a 
vector in the direction of AF as Au approaches zero and equal in magmtude 
to AF /Au at this limit. From this definition it is evident that the deriva- 
tive of the sum of two vectors is the sum of the derivatives and that the 
derivative of a product is the same as that for the 
derivative of a product of scalars with, of course, 
due regard for the change in sign if the order of the 
factors is changed in the case of the vector product. 

Similarly, the process of integration is merely 
the limit approached in a summation of simple prod- 
ucts so that it is formally the same for vectors 
as for scalars. If, for example, F represents the 
force per unit volume on a solid body (for instance, 
gravitation) it will in general vary from point to point within the body 
and the total or resultant force acting on the body will be the triple 
integral ifffE dxdydz over the volume occupied by the body. Abbrevi- 
ating the volume element dx dy d&sa dv, this integral may be written 
more briefly as 



PC«+Au) 


Pig, D.7, — Sum of a 
finite and infinitesimal 
vector illustrating vec- 
tor differentiation. 


pd. 

Such a vector function as F which has values throughout a region con- 
stitutes what is known as a vector fidd just as a scalar function of position 
which has values throughout a region is known as a scalar fidd. A 
particularly useful integral concept is that of a line integral. The line 
integral of a vector F along a curve S from the point A to the point B 
is defined as the limit for dl infinitesimal of the sum of the scalar products 
F • dl along this curve from the point A to the point B. It is written 
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Its value depends in general on the particular path chosen, i.e., the 
value of the integral is in general different for the path S' than for the 
path S. The line integral around a completely closed path, for example, 
from 4 to 5 along S and from 5 to 4 along S' in Fig. D.S, is written 

^F-dl 

Of course, J^^dl is simply the vector from A to B and is independent of 

the path. Another useful concept is the integral 
of a scalar product over a surface bounded by a 
closed curve. From the previous discussion in con- 
nection with the scalar product, if v is the velocity 
of an incompressible fluid and ds is an infinitesimal 
vector in the direction of the normal (outward if the 
surface is closed) to the surface, then /v • ds repre- Fio- i).8.— Paths of 
sents the total flow through the surface of integration integration, 
per unit time. If the integration is carried out over a closed surface, it 
may be written 

V • ds 

and this quantity represents the total outward flow per unit time from 
the bounded volume. 

Gradient of a Scalar Field. — ^If a scalar quantity such as temperature, 
density, potential energy, etc., has a uniquely determined value at each 
point in a region, it constitutes what has been called a scalar field. If w, 
which is in general a fxmction of x, y, and z, represents this quantity at a 
point and u + dv, its value at a point an infinitesimal distance away then 
by the first-order approximation of Taylor’s theorem 

, dUj , dUj , du j 

The infinitesimal vector displacement dl may be written as 

dl = i dx + j dy + k 

and a new quantity known as grad u may be defined as 

j .du . .du , .du /TV jjv 

grad« = i^ + ]^ + k^ (D.8) 

The product of these two vectors is seen to be equal to du 

du = (grad u) • dl (1^-9) 
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The partial derivatives are assumed to exist and be uniquely determined 
at the point. Then for a given infinitesimal magnitude of displacement 
the change in is greatest when the angle between grad u and dl is least, 
i.e.j when dl is in the direction of the vector grad u. Thus grad u is 
seen to be a vector in the direction of the greatest space rate of change 
of u which is the reason for the name gradient or grad of u. A vector 
field which may be written as the gradient of a scalar field has an interest- 
ing and important property. From Eq. (D.Q) the line integral of 
(grad u) • dl along the curve S as in Fig. (jD.8) is simply the difference 
between the values of the scalar u at the two end points, i,e., 

(grad w) • dl = ^ Ub — Ua 

This is evidently independent of the path followed. If the circuit 
is completed by returning to the point A by any other path, say S\ 
the contribution along this path is the negative of the above quantity. 
Hence 

^(grad tt) • dl = 0 (D.IO) 

Thus, if a vector field can be represented as the gradient of a scalar-point 
function, the value of its line integral over a closed path vanishes. One 
of the most important uses of the gradient is in connection with a single- 
valued potential-energy field such as an electrostatic or gravitational 
potential. If F is the force on a body in such a field and dW is the work 
done on the body in an infinitesimal displacement, dl resulting in a 
decrease in energy —dU of the field, the following equality results: 

dTF = F- dl = -dU = -(grad U) • dl 

Therefore 

F = -grad U (D.ll) 

The force vector is determined immediately from the scalar-potential 
field U. For a finite displacement the work done is equal to the difference 
between the initial and final potential energies 

W = fy-dl= -f^igrad C7) • dl = -f^dU == Ujl - Ub 

Divergence of a Yedor Field. — ^It is evident that Eq. (D.8) can be 
formally regarded as the product of a vector i d/da: -1- j 3/6y + k d/dz 
with a scalar u. The order of these factors is obviously important for 
the product {djBx)v, means the partial derivative of u with respect to x.- 
The above vector is known as the juibla operator and is written v* 
Thus grad u may be written vw (read nabla v). If v represents a vector 
field whose components together with their partial derivatives are con- 
tinuous, a significant and very useful scalar field may be derived from it 
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by scalar multiplication of v and v. The scalar quantity resulting is 
known as the divergence of v or div v. 


dir T = T • y - (i| + ji + 4) (to. + TO + toj 
Performing the indicated multiplication with the conventions of Eq. (Z).2) 


divv = 5^* + |j^ + $? 
dx dy dz 


m2) 


If the divergence of a vector is zero, the vector is said to be solenoidal. 
The agnificance of the concept of divergence 



ii^ by the face areas, the net outward flow through this pair of faces is 
seen to be 


^^dydz 

The other two pairs of faces may be treated in an analogous manner and 
after adding these three results, the net outward flow from the infiritea- 
mal volume becomes 

(£■+ If + S)* ^ * 

where dv is written for the volume element dx dy dz. Thus the divergence 
of V times dv represents the net outward flow through the surface bounding 
the volume dx. A finite volume Y may be considered to be made up of 
a large number of these infinitesimal volumes closely packed together. 
The algebraic sums of the flows across the internal surfaces of contact 
of these infinitesimal volume elements evidently vanish. Therefore 
the integral of div v da thxou^out the volume represents the flow throu^ 
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the external surfaces of these infinitesimal elements and the sum of these 
surfaces constitutes the bounding surface S of the volxune V. Hence 


f div vdv — ■ ds (JD.13) 

Jv Js 

This general result is known as the theorem of flux or Gauss’s theorem 
It is of great value in the discussion of electric and magnetic fields. 

Rotation or curl of a Vector Field. — If v represents a continuous 
differentiable vector field, a second vector field of great importance 
in electromagnetic theory may be derived from it by forming the vector 
product of v and v. This product is known as curl v. It may be 
expressed in terms of its components by writing out the vectors v and v 
and performing the indicated multiplication with the vector-product 
conventions given by Eq. (2).5). 


curl V = V X T = ^ 

This is also seen to be the expansion of the following determinant: 


curl V = 


i j k 

A -L ± 

dx dy dz 

Vs Vy Vt 


(D.14') 


The vector curl v is always solenoidal, i.e., div curl v, is equal to zero 
for any vector v. This may be seen in terms of the operator nabla 
and the triple-produet equalities. 


V • (V X v) = (v X v) • V = 0 or div curl v = 0 


For the vector product of a vector with itself is zero from Eq. (I).6). 
If the vector curl v is zero, the vector v is said to be irrotational. A vector 
which may be represented as the gradient of a scalar field is always irro- 
tational. Since grad u is vu, it follows immediately that 

curl (grad tt) = 0 

The value of the concept of the curl of a vector may be seen by 
considering the line integral of a vector field around a closed curve. 
Consider an infinitetimal element of area in the xy plane. Let F be the 
value of a vector force field at the center of this element and evaluate 
the work done in proceeding around this element in the direction of 
the arrows of Big. D.IO. The component of the force parallel to y 
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at the right-band boundary is -h — and that along the left-hand 

OX A 

• di/X 

boundary is ¥y — — Therefore the contribution to the total work 

made on traversing the distance -^dy on the right side and —dy on the 
left is dFy/ dx dx dy. In a similar way the contribution made by the 

dF 

top and bottom segments is — ^ dx dy. The total work done in cir- 

dy 

cumscribing this elementary area is thus 






Here ds*j, is written for an element of area in the xy plane. 


If a similar 



Fig. D.IO. — Deri- Fig. D.ll. — Extension of 

vation of Stokes’s the- the derivation of Stokes’s 

orem in two dimensions. theorem to three dimensions. 


process is carried out in the yz and zx planes, the infinitesimal elements 
of work are found in an analogous manner to be 



respectively. Now consider an element of area ds whose normal is 
arbitrarily oriented. Let its projections on the three coordinate planes 
dsy^, ds,x, dssy be the triangular elements of area of Fig. D.l*l. Since 
these areas are equal to the area ds times the cosine of the angle between 
the normal to ds and the third axis, they are the components of the vector 
ds representing the area, i.e., 

ds = i dsyt + j ds,* -f- k dsgy 

On nsing Eq. D.14 and the above expression to form the scalar product 
of curl F and ds, the three terms which occur are seen to be the three 
elements of work done on traversing the three triangular elements of 
area in the senses indicated by the arrows of Fig. D.ll. It is evident, 
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however, from this figure that the contiguous portions of these triangles 
lying along the axes are traversed twice, once in each direction. There- 
fore these contributions vanish and the total work is equivalent to that 
in circumscribing the element of area ds along the path A B C* 


dWds = (curl F) • ds 

A finite area of a surface bounded by a closed curve can be subdivided 

into a large number of these infinitesimal areas. 
It may be seen from Fig. D.12 that the sum 
of the elements of work done in circumscribing 
all of these elements of area in the prescribed 
sense is the same as that done in traversing 
the bounding curve in the same sense. Thus 
the surface integral of cml F • ds over the sur- 
face is equal to the line integral of F • dl around the boundary. 



Fig. P.12. — Extension of 
the circulation theorem to a 
finite surface. 


^F-dl = 

This is known, as Stokes’s theorem and is of great importance in the theory 
of electromagnetism. 

Use^ful Vedor Relations Involving the Vector y.— The expression div 
grad u frequently occurs in electric and magnetic theory. It is evidently 
V • VM or v®w- The scalar operator is known as Laplace’s operator 
or the Laplacian. 

j , dhi ,dhi ,dH fT\tR\ 

(hvgradtt = v%-^ + ;^ + ^ (D.16) 


X 


curl F • ds 


(I>.15) 


The following vector identities may be established by expanding v 
and the other vectors concerned in terms of their components; 


div vA = u div A + A • grad u (D-17) 

curl uk — u curl A — A. X grad u (D.18) 

div(AxB) =B.curlA- A-curlB (D.19) 

curl curl A = grad div A — v*A (D.20) 


grad (A • B) = A X curl B + (A • i^rad) B + B X curl A 

+ OB • grad) A (D.21) 

curl (A X'B) = (B • grad)A — (A • grad)B + A div B — B div A (D.22) 


Here the vector (A • grad) B stands for the vector 



in Cartesian coordinates. 
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Vector equations are quite independent of the coordinate system 
used. In the preceding discussion where vector components have 
occurred they have been expressed in terms of Cartesian coordinates. 



Fig. n.lS. — Elements of Fig. i).14. — Elements of length, 

length, area, and volume in area, and volume in spherical coordi- 

cylindrical coordinates. nates. 

Many calculations are greatly facilitated by a suitable choice of coordi- 
nate system; the only special systems employed in this book are the 
cylindrical and spherical systems illustrated in Figs. D.13 and D.14. 
Vector quantities and components expressed in terms of either of these 
systems as listed below can be obtained from the fundamental vector 
concepts by using the line, surface, and volume elements appropriate to 
the particular system. 


Cylindbical Coobdinates 
Orthogonal Line Elements 
dr, r d(}>y dz^ 

Components of the Gradient 

j du 

gradr u 

, 1 du 

grad^« =-~ 

grad. M = - 


curb A = 


curl^ A = 


Components of the Curl 

1 dAg dAffi 

T dip dz 

dAr dAx 


j* A dA^ I dAg 

div A » - — (rAr) + •- 

r dr T dtp dz 

Lapladan 

r dr\ dr J r^ dtp^ dz^ 


Spheeical Coordinates 
Orthogonal Line Elements 
dry r ddy r sin $ d<f> 

Components of the Gradient 

j du 
gradr w 


grad^ u = 


gradv? u 


r dS 
r sin 0 

Components of the Curl 


curl. A = curl^ A = ] 


A=_l-rA( 

' rsinflL^S 

1 A _ 1 

® r sin ff 3»> 

^ rL dr 

m Id . „ A V , 


(sin 6 A<p) 


1 djrAtp) 
r dr 




Lapladan 
r^dr\ drj r^S}} 


r sin 6 dtp 


1 d / . Ju\ 
sin 0 as ^ae) 
1 d>u 
r® sin* S dtp^ 
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E. XTnits and Standards. — ^The formulation of experimental results in 
a new field is qualitative until a system of units is introduced. For 
instance, Coulomb found that the force between two charges was pro- 
portional to the magnitude of each of the charges and inversely pro- 
portional to the square of their separation. Likewise Ampere observed 
that force between two circuits carrying currents was proportional to 
the magnitudes of the currents and a function of the linear dimensions 
of the circuits and their separation. These experimental observations 
not only form the basis of the subject but also yield the relations by 
means of which a system of units can be defined. Equations may be 
set up by introducing a constant of proportionality into these relations. 
Since this process is entirely arbitrary, the constant is generally chosen 
in such a way as to simplify the type of calculation most frequently 
performed. For instance, in the field of electrostatics a typical calcula- 
tion is that of the force between point charges in free space. Hence, 
for simplicity the constant in the Coulomb law is chosen as unity and 
the equation becomes 


J.2 

This is the basis of the electrostatic system of units (esu.) • The mechani- 
cal units are the centimeter, gram, and second; a unit charge is of such a 
magnitude that when placed 1 cm. from an exactly equal charge in free 
space, it is repelled by it with a force of one dyne. Similarly, for cal- 
culations in the field of magnetostatics it is most convenient to define 
a unit pole in an analogous way. However, since electric and magnetic 
phenomena are interrelated, as the theory is developed, equations, 
relating charges and currents or poles are obtained and these are not 
in a particularly convenient form for calculation. Hence, for electro- 
magnetic work the units are more conveniently defined in a different 
way. Incidentally, in the field of atomic physics these units are all too 
large for convenience. That t3q)e of calculation is facilitated by choosing 
as units of mass, charge, length, and time the mass and charge of the 
electron and the radius and period of rotation associated with the first 
Bohr orbit in hydrogen. 

It is not possible to choose a system of units that is ideally suited to 
all types of calculation, but it is desirable for the purpose of consistency 
to adopt one system of units for use throughout. The internationally 
accepted absolute practical system of units has here been chosen and all 
quantities appear in these units unless otherwise specified. It is the 
most generally accepted system in use at present and has many con- 
venient features to recommend it. In general electrical work the Cou- 
lomb laws are not used as frequently as are the electromagnetic relations. 
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Hence the system is chosen in such a way as to simplify these latter 
expressions, namely, 

curl H = i, and curl E = — ^ 

at 

Also the units of ampere, ohm, volt, etc., which are of convenient mag- 
nitudes and have been widely used for many years are retained. Like- 
wise the mechanical units of work and power are the familiar joule 
and watt. The two actual units of mass and length (the InlngrarnTnA 
des Archives and the international prototype meter) are chosen as the 
fundamental standard units of these quantities. The unit of tima is 
the second (1/86,400 of a mean solar day). No constants of propor- 
tionality appear in the ordinary mechanical equations. The unit of 
force, which is called the newton, is that force which applied to a Tnaati 
of 1 kilogram wiU impart to it an acceleration of 1 meter per second per 
second. It is of a more convenient order of magnitude for most work 
than the dyne. The joule and joule per second or watt develop in the 
logical way. Two constants of proportionality, however, do appear in the 
electrostatic and magnetostatic Coulomb laws; just as a constant appears 
in the law of gravitation since all the quantities occurring have been 
previously defined. These axe no more inconvenient than the 45r and c 
(velocity of light) that appear ih the Gaussian system, for instance. 
Also, they SOTve in a sense to distinguish between the two types of 
electric and magnetic vectors, namely, E and D and B and H. 

The technique of measurii^ electrical quantities in terms of the 
fundamental standards of length, mass, and time has developed to such 
a point that it is now feasible to define the electrical quantities in terms 
of these standards. The quantities defined in this way are known as 
absolute practicd units. By international agreement a dimeTiginufl.] 
quantity Ax X 10~^ henrys per meter (po) is assigned to the permeability 
of free space. By an experiment such as that of Lorenz (See. 10.4) the 
emf. Si developed in a circuit by changing its mutual inductance with 
respect to a second circuit carrying a current it can be accurately com- 
pared with the potential drop in a resistance B carrying the current it 
or some known fraction of it. In this ease 8i = it dLvt/dt and 8( = itB, 
hence R can be determined in terms of the second and Lu which involves 
only the meter and /lo. The unit of current, the ampere, can be defined 
either in terms of the force between circuits carrying currents or in terms 
of the joule heating in a known resistance. The volt is then defined as 
the emf. or potential difierence between the terminals of a 1-ohm resist- 
ance carrying a current of 1 amp. The amount of electricity transported 
per second under these circumstances is 1 coulomb. This definition of 
the coulomb determines the constant appearing in the electrostatic law 
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of force, i.e., Ka the permittivity of free space. Hence a unit electric field 
is one in Tvhich a charge of 1 coulomb experiences a force of 1 newton. 
The coefficient of self- or mutual inductance can in simple cases be 
calculated from no and the geometry, otherwise it is measured by the 
force between two circuits carr 3 dng known currents or by the emf . induced 
by a known rate of change of current. If a loop of wire has a self- 
inductance of 1 henry, it is threaded by 1 weber of flux when carrying a 
current of 1 amp. The unit of magnetic induction is the weber per square 
meter. If the force per meter of length acting on a wire carrying a 
current of 1 amp. perpendicular to the lines of magnetic induction is 1 
newton, the value of the magnetic induction is 1 weber per square meter. 
Also a loop of wire 1 m.® in area carrying a current of 1 amp. has a unit 
magnetic moment. An ideal permanent magnet 1 m. long having the 
same moment has unit poles. This definition is in agreement with the 
Coulomb law of magnetostatics if the constant of proportionality there 
appearing is l/(47r/uo). The concept of reluctance is convenient when 
dealing with electromagnets. It is the analogue of resistance in an 
ohmic circuit. An iron core which has a unit reluctance of 1 amp.-tum 
produces a flux of 1 weber. Ihe constants ko and no are related experi- 
mentally throu^ the velocity of propagation of electromagnetic 
radiation, c = 1/C/co/ito)^. 

The legal units of the ohm and the ampere in use prior to 1948 differed 
slightly from this absolute system. These international or legal units 
were defined as follows: 

1 iatemalioiial ohm is the resistaace offered to an unyarying electric current by a 
column of mercury at the temperature of melting ice 14.4521 gm. in mass, of constant 
cross-sectional area and 106.3 cm. long. 

1 international ampere is the yalue of the unvarying current which on passing 
throi^h a solution of silver nitrate in water in accordance with standard specifications 
deposits silver at the rate of 0.001118 gm. per second. 

These definitions were never very satisfactory and now that measure- 
ments in terms of the kilogram, meter, and second can be with 
preciaon, they have been replaced by the units of the absolute system out- 
lined in the preceding paragraph. The most recent experimental 
relations between these two systems are given below: 

1 international ohm » 1.00040 absolute ohms 
1 international ampere » 0.099835 absolute ampere 

Prom these it is evident that 1 international volt is equal to 1.00034 
absolute vdts, 1 international joule is equal to 1.000165 absolute joules, 
etc. 

Predsion standardisation in terms of the fundamental units of length, 
mass, and time is carried out only in primary standardiring laboratories 
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such as the Bureau of Standards or the National Physical Laboratory.^ 
In these institutions standard ohms are prepared and calibrated by the 
Lorenz type of technique. Currents, measured with a current balance 
(Sec. 9.5), are used in conjunction with standard ohms to calibrate 
standard cells. The standard ohm and standard cell are then used as 
the basic standards of resistance and emf. in ordinary laboratories. The 
standard cell is used with a potentiometer and volt box to calibrate 
voltmeters. Ammeters are calibrated by means of a set of standard 
resistances together with a standard cell and potentiometer (Sec. 4.7). 
In addition, a laboratory generally possesses standards of capacity and 
self- and mutual inductance. With this equipment all the ordinary types 
of electrical measurements can be readily performed. 

Certain of the more fundamental equations relating electrical quanti- 
ties in the system of units here adopted are collected below for reference. 


Electrostatics 


F = = 

47r/c/co rf2 


V = Js-dl = E == —grad V 




Qv dv q = VC ctirl E = 0 div E 


= vw = 

Ko Ko 

J7' = — p . E = g7 F = (p • grad)E T = p X E 
p = SPv dv p^ = Xt^oE div p» = -qi p • n = g; 

D = koE + pD = kkoE div D = 


U = i J = iJg.F * = ijD . E 


du 


Static Currents 

div ii, = 0 i = /i» • ds i^ = o-E 
R -- 


dFi 

4 , = fB' is 


p-s-'-Jb-i. 

Static Electromagnetism 
HHo . . dll X (dlz X r) 


V = & = iR 
do 


B = cixrl A 


iy*3 

"12 


tidli X B 
div B = 0 curl B = nd* 


V-K.-M divA.O = 

U' = up F = (m- grad) H T = m X H 


m. 


J*m« da = juoi J* 


ds m,, = XmJ^oH curl = /xoi; X n = udi 


1 Briggs, Rev. Mod. Phys., 11 , 111 ( 1939 ). 
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curl 


H = i, = = 5 


rdli • dl2 


i i 

Vectobs Functions of the Time 


ctarl H = i» + ^ curl E = 

at 


dt 


c _ 

®~ “IF 


divU=-§ -E = ^ + grad7 
F = g(E + uXB) N = EXH c = 


TT«A J K|t5*A 




(/coMo)^ 

?2L 
KICq 


Analogous equations for B, H, E, and B. 

Dipole Eadution 

iE = ^^Xr. 

dE = ^|^jfi ^(’’‘~0(dl X r) X ri 


For an explanation of vector nomenclature see Appendix D, The 
dielectric constant k, and the permeability n, are pure numbers. The 
subscripts v and s indicate that the quantity is taken per unit volume or 
per unit surface area. The subscript 1 means a unit vector, or 1 and 2 
distinguish between two quantities. The superscripts indicate the 
categories into which charges and currents are divided for convenience: 
g* total charge, q' induced charge (in polarization), q free charge, if total 
current, amperian currents (in magnetization), i free current. 

NuuEBKun Yaluss or Arouic anb Elbctsic Constants^ 

1. Vdodty of light c - (KoMa)-*^ = (2.99776 ± 0.00004) X 10* m./seo. 

2. Impedance of free space (mAo)^ 376.707 ± 0.004 ohm 

3. Permittivity of free space ko «« (8.86525 ± 0.00025) X 10“^* farad/m. 

4. Permeability of free space /w “ 4*’ X 10~^ henry /m. 

■" 1.267 X 10^ henry /m. 

5. Faraday constant »• F =* (96514.0 ± 10) coolombs/gm. equivalent 

(0“ »* 16 phyaoal scale) 

6. Av(^adro amnher =• A (6.0228 ± 0.0011) X 10“ lyinole 

7. Boltzmann constant = A «■ (1,38047 ± 0.00026) X 10^* joule/“0. 

8. Planck constant « A = (6.6242 ± 0.0024) X 10““ joule sec, 

9. Electronic charge =» e = (1.60203 ± 0.00034) X 10~“ coulomb 

10. Specido electronic charge >=• e/m =• (1.7502 ± 0.0005) X 10‘* coulombs/kg. 

11. Electronic magnetic mmnent -• ms » (0.9273 ± 0.0003) 

X 10~“ joule m./amp. turn 

iBstsa. £ni. Wei. Pkgt., U, 388 (1041) 
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Relations between the Principal Electric and Magnetic Quantities in 
THE Different Systems of Units 
Equality signs are implied across any row, le,, 1 m. - 100 cm. 


Entity 

Symbol 

Absolute practical 

Electrostatic 

Electromagnetic 

Length 

1 

1 meter 

100 centimeters 

100 centimeters 

Mass 

m 

1 kilogram 

1,000 grams 

1,000 grams 

Time 

t 

1 second 

1 sec. 

1 sec. 

Force 

F 

1 newton 

103 dynes 

105 dynes 

Work 





Energy 

v] 

1 joule 

10’ ergs 

10’ ergs 

Power 

p 

1 watt 

10’ ergs/sec. 

10’ ergs/ sec. 

Charge 

3 

1 coulomb 

3 X 109 

10-1 

Current 


1 ampere 

3 X 109 

10-1 

Electric field 

E 

1 volt/meter 

1/(3 X 104) 

106 

Electromotive force 

s) 




or potential differ- 

> 

1 volt 

sic 

108 

ence 

V) 




Polarization 

po 

1 coulomb/meter2 

3 X 105 

10-5 

Displacement 

D 

1 coulomb/meter^ 

12jr X 105 

47r X 10 ~s 

Conductivity 

o- 

1 mho/meter 

9 X 109 

10-11 

Resistance 

R 

1 ohm 

1/(9 X ion) 

109 

Capacity 

C 

1 farad 

9 X ion 

10-9 

Flux 

<P 

1 w’eber 


108 maxwells 

Magnetic induction 

B 

1 weber/meter2 

1/(3 X 10«) 

. 104 gausses 

Magnetic field . 

H 

1 ampere turn/meter 

12t X 10’ 

4x X 10-8 oersted 

Magnetomotive 





force 

CfC 

1 ampere turn 

12jr X 109 

4r/10 gilbert 

Magnetization 

i mv 

1 w’eber/meter2 

l/(127r X 108) 

10V47r 

Inductance 

L 

1 henry 

1/(9 X ion) 

109 

Reluctance . 

a 

1 ampere turn/weber 

SOjt X ion 

45r X 10-9 

Pole strength 

Pm 

1 weber 

o 

X 

108/47r 

Permittivity of free 





space 

^0 

l/(367r X 109) farad/ 

unity 

l/(9Xl020)(sec./cm.)a 



meter 



Permeability of free 





space 


47r X 10~^ henry/meter 

1/(9X1020) (sec /cm,) 2 

unity 


The velocity of electromagnetic radiation is taken for simplicity as 
c — 3 X 10® meters/second. 
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A 

Abnormal cathode fall, 290 
Abraham, M., 70 
Absorption, dielectric, 106 
of radiation, 585, 591 
Absolute practical system of units, 11, 
650, 655 

Accelerometer, 94 
Accommodation coefficient, 271 
Adams, E. P., 300 
Admittance, 462 
Alnico, 399, 406, 411 
Alternating currents, general L-R-C cir- 
cuits, 461#. 
graphical analysis, 162 
nonlinear resistance circuits, 163 
ohmic circuits, 159# 
resistance-capacity circuits, 242 
resistance-inductance circuits, 338 
Alternator, 432 
Ammeter, 354 
Ampere, A. M,, 298 
Ampere, the, 57, 651, 655 

absolute determination of, 322 
legal or international, 652 
Ampere's experiments, 299 
Ampdre^s law, 298 
Amperian currents, 381 
Amplification, of modulated wave, 538 
of small voltages or currents^ 237, 247 
Amplification factor, degenerative, 544 
grid, 228 
plate, 227 
regenerative, 544 
voltage, 249 

Amplification limits, 544 
Amplifier, 237#, 529#, 
bidirectional, 485 
buffer, 237 
cathode follower, 250 
class A, 530 
class B, 536 
class C, 539, 541 


Amplifier, classes, 237 
feedback, 250, 542 
inductive load, 529 
photocell, 239 
push-pull, 240, 533, 537 
resistance-capacity coupled, 247 
resistive load, 229 
Andrew, V. J., 568 

Angular frequency, of alternating-current 
wave, 160 
of precession, 366 

Angular momentum-magnetic moment 
ratio, 367 
Anode, 184 
Antenna, Adcock, 624 
as circuit element, 618 
constants, determination of, 620 
coupling circuits, 621 
directional arrays, 610#. 
folded-wire, 616 
half-wave doublet, 607 
long-vire, 619 
loop, 605 
rhombic, 617 
short-wire, 603 
tilted-wire, 616 
Appleton, E. V., 587 
Arcs, high-pressure, 295 
low-pressure (lighting, rectifying, con- 
trolling), 281# 
oscillations produced by, 550 
Armature, 420 
drum, 423 
magnet, 413, 504 
reaction, 426 
squirrel-cage, 449 
Arnold, W. R., 371 
Astatic galvanometer, 351 
Aston, F. W., 306 
Asymmetrical circuit element, 150 
Attenuation, 124 
constant, 126, 517, 523 
Attenuator, 125 
Autotransformer, 441 
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Ayrton, Mrs., 296 
Ayrton shunt, 131, 354 

B 

Balanced amplifier, 240, 533 
Balanced circuit, 240, 484 
Balanced filter section, 512 
Balanced modulator, 241 
Ballistic galvanometer, 358 
calibration, 360 
charge measurement, 359 
flux measurement, 360 
Band structure, 198jf. 

Barkhausen effect, 397 
Barnes, J. L., 462 
Barnes, R. B., 544 
Barnett, S. J., 378 
Barnett effect, 378 
Battery, 189^". 

{See also Cell, voltaic) 

Beam tube, 236 
Beams, electron, 251 
Beck, A. C., 614 
Becker, J. A., 158, 212 
Becker, R., 70 
Bekaley, J, G., 255 
BeU, 124 

Berkner, L. V., 587 
Betatron, 363 
Beth, R. A., 579 
Biot-Savart Law, 313, 610 
Birge, R., 29, 285 
Bitter, F., 396 
Bloch, F., 371 
Bode, H. W., 542 
Bohm, D., 305, 365 
Bohr frequency relation, 368 
Bohr magneton, 372 
Boltzmann's constant, 83, 200, 209, 268, 
394 

Boundary conditions, current flow, con- 
ductor-conductor boundary, 99 
electromagnetic wave, 581 
electrostatic, conductor-insulator 
boundary, 30 

dielectric-dielectric boundary, 68 
surfaces of magnetic media, 388 
Bozorth, 396 

Bozorth magnetometer, 391 
Brainerd, J. G., 499, 564 


Branch, 116 
Branch point, 114 
Breakdown potential, 272 
curves, 276 
Brewster's law, 583 

Bridge circuits, alternating-current, 479 
application in alternating-current cir- 
cuits, 174, 179, 242, 247, 289, 
480ff, 

direct-current, 13!^. 
nonlinear, 155 
shielded, 481 
Briggs, L., 653 
Brownlee, T., 150 
Bruce, E., 614 
Burton, E. F., 96 
Bush, V., 462 
Byrne, J. F., 622 

C 

Cables, 126, 615 
Cady, W. G., 70, 90, 507 
Campbell, A., 483 
Campbell, L., 311 
Candle, foot-, 213 
power, 213 
standard, 213 
Capacity, 20 
bridge, 247, 479 
coefficients of, 22 
comparison with resistance, 349 
of sphere, 25 
stray, 22 

of two cylinders, 42 
of two spheres, 34 

Carey-Foster method of resistance com- 
parison, 135 
Carrier frequency, 166 
Carson, J. R., 599, 605 
Carter, P. S., 609, 614 
Cataphoreses, 86 
Cathode, 184 
faU, 276, 290 
glow, 290 

hot, 209, 233Jf, 277jf. 

Cavendish, H., 59 
Cavity oscillations, 593 
Cell, chemical, 191 
concentration, 190 
conductivity, 188 
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Cell, Daniell, 192 
dry, 195 
Edison, 197 
standard, 140, 196 
storage, 196 
voltaic, 189 
Chaffee, E. L., 499 
Characteristic, 149 
arc, 284, 296 
composite over-ail, 154 
diode, 225 

dynamic, 149, 532 j 9'. 
dynamo and motor, 427 
static, 149 
triode, 229 

Charge, conservation of, 6 
electronic, 28 
by induction, 6 

to mass ratio, electron, ions, 303#. 
of storage cell, 196 
Charging current of a condenser, 246 
Chemical cell, thermodynamic theory of, 
191, 194 

Childs, E. C., 483 

Childs' law, 224 

Choke coil {see Inductance) 

Circle diagram, 437, 441, 452, 464, 475, 
505 

Circuit equations, general, 118, 119, 486 
Circuital relations in a magnetic field, 314 
Circuits, special, alternating-current, 
473#. 

constant-current, 478, 483 
nonresonant, 475 
phase-shifting, 477 
Clausius-Mosotti formula, 76 
Clock motor, 438 
Coercive force, 400 
Coggeshall, N. D., 307 
Cold emission, 210 
Collins, G., 342, 562 
Commutator, 421 
Compensation theorem, 121, 487 
Complex numbers, 635 
Complex technique for circuit analysis, 
243, 338, 462 

Compton, K. T,, 266, 272, 282 
Concentration cell, 190 
Condensers, 20# 
cylindrical, 25 
electrolytic, 89 


Condensers, losses in, 470 
in parallel, 24 
parallel-plate, 26 
power factor of imperfect, 246 
m series, 24 
spherical, 24 
variable, 26 
Condon, E. U., 596 
Conductance, 100, 116 
circuit parameter, 462 
plate and grid, 227 
Conduction, in gases, 263#. 
general theory of, 96# 
in liquids, 184#. 

Conductivity, 93, 98 
ceU, 188 
of liquids, 186 
of metals, 95 
Conductors, 2, 4 
anisotropic, 98 
physical properties of, 92#. 

Conformal representation, 38 
Constant current circuit, 478, 483 
Constants, atomic and electric, 654 
Contact electromotive force or potential 
difference, 217 
Corona, 292 
transfer, 8 
Coulomb, C. A., 9 
Coulomb, the, 11, 665 
Coulomb's electrostatic law of force, 9# 
in presence of dielectric, 60 
Coulomb's magnetostatic law of force, 385 
Counter, discharge-tube, 293 
Geiger-MiiHer, 294 
Coupling, coeflicient of, 493 
critical, 498 
deficient, 498 
direct, 551 

electro-mechanical, 502 
internal, 550 
reverse-phase, 553 
sufficient, 499 
Greedy, F., 425 
Critical coupling, 498 
Critical damping resistance, 358 
Critically damped solution, 635 
Crookes dark space, 290 
Crystal, 4 

electron structure, 197#. 
oscillator, 556 
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Crystal, resonator; 507 
Cummerow, R. L., 371 
Curie temperature, 394 
Curl of vector field, 646 
Current balance, 322 
Current density, 96 
Hgh-frequency, 343 
random, 268 
vortex, 317 
Curtis, H. L,, 128, 322 
Cyclotron, 304 

Cylinder, field due to charged conducting, 
20 

and plane, 40j^. 

field due to two charged conducting, 41 
D 

Daniel! cell, 192 

Darrow, K. K., 276, 587 

D’Arsonval galvanometer, 350 

Davis, A. H., 501 

Debye, P., 77, 188 

Decade resistance box, 131 

Decibel, 124 

Declination, 413 

Decouphng circuit, 248 

Decrement, logarithmic, 457, 459, 635 

Degeneration, 544 

Demodulation, 167 

Detection, 167 

Diamagnetism, 392J. 

theory, 393 
Dicke, R., 599 
Dielectric absorption, 106 
Dielectric constant, 59, 470 
of gases, 84 
of liquids, 86 
of solids, 87, 88 
Dielectric loss, 85 
in liquids, 86 

in terms of power factor, 470 
Dielectric media, 
anisotropic, 67 
general theory of, 61/. 
linear, 67 

physical properties of, 82/. 

Dielectric polarization, 61/. 

Dielectric strength Co^reakdown potential 
gradient), 85 
of liquids, 86 
of solids, 87, 88 


Differential equations, 629/ 
first-order, 630 
second-order, 631 
aperiodic solution, 634 
critically damped solution, 635 
periodic solution, 634 
Diffusion, coefficient of, 191 
Diffusion ~ coefficient-mobility relation, 
270 

Diffusion and drift velocity, 270 
Diode (kenotron), 211, 223/. 

Dip, angle of, 414 
Dipole, electric, 62/. 
magnetic, 385 
power radiated by, 603 
radiation from, 602 
Dirac, P. A. M , 573 
Direct-current circuits, 111/. 

Directional antenna arrays, 610 
Discharge tubes, cold-cathode, 289 
counter, 293 
electrodeless, 291 
high-pressure, 292 
hot-cathode, 277 
practical, 282 
Schuler, 291 
Displacement, 66 
Displacement current, 344, 572 
Dissociation, electrolytic, 187 
Distortion, pentode, 535 
reduction of, with push-pull circuits, 
241, 533, 537 
triode, 232 

with inductive load, 530 
load for minimum, 532 
Distributed parameter systems, antennas, 
618 

lines, 515 

Distribution law, electrons, 200, 209 
ions, 268 
molecules, 268 

Divergence of vector field, 644 
Domains, magnetic, 397 
Dorsey, N. E., 348 
Druyvesteyn, M. J,, 277 
Dry cell, 195 
Du Bridge, L. A., 219 
Du Fay, C. F., 2 
Dunnington, F. G., 303 
Dushman, S., 212 
Dynamometer, 322, 326 
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Dynatron, 551 
Dyne, the, 10, 655 

E 

Earnshaw^s theorem, 63 
Earth’s magnetic field, 418^. 

Eddy currents, 340 
Edgar, R. E., 406 

Effective current and potential difference, 
161 

Einstein-de Haas effect, 378 
Einstein’s equation, 217 
Electret, 90 
Electric field, 13 
above conducting surface, 19 
in dielectric, 60 

due to point charge and conducting 
plane, 35 

due to uniformly charged cylinder, 20 
due to uniformly charged sphere, 19 
effective molecular, 74 
Electric field strength, 13 
Electroacoustical system, 500jf. 
Electrode, hydrogen, 192 
Electrode potentials, 192, 193 
Electrodes, 98, 184 
Electrodynamometer, 326 
Electrolysis, 184 
Electrolyte, 184 
strong, 187 
weak, 187 

Electrolytic separation, 194 
Electrolytic solution, 184 
Electromagnetic equations, 574 
Electromagnetic instruments, 350j^. 
Electromagnetic machinery, 420^. 
Electromagnetic reaction, 335, 346 
Electromagnetic system of units, 301, 
386, 650 

Electromagnetic waves {see Waves, elec- 
tromagnetic) 

Electromechanical systems, 500jf. 
Electrometer, absolute, 53 
quadrant, 57 
string, 56 

Electromotive force (emf,), 111, 336 
Electron, 4 
charge of, 28 
charge-to*mass ratio, 304 
conduction, 4 


Electron, spin, 368, 379, 394 
Electrons and ions, production of, at 
electrode surfaces, 263 
in gas, 265 
recombination, 271 
Electrophorus, 7 
Electroscope, 5, 55, 56 
Electrostatic generator, 6 
Van de Graaff, 8 
Wimshurst, 7 

Electrostatic system of units, 10, 650 
Electrostatics, qualitative, Iff, 
Electrostriction, 70 
Elinvar, 406 
Ellis, W. C., 396 
Elmen, G. W., 396 
Energy, of condenser, 53 
of current-carrying circuit, 320 
of electromagnetic wave, 577 
electrostatic, 48j5^- 
of magnetic field, 325 
of polarized dielectric, 65, 71 
Equipotential surface, 31 
Equivalent grid-circuit theorem, 229 
Equivalent plate-circuit theorem, 229 
Estermann, I., 372 
Ether, 47, 344, 573 
Everitt, W. L., 524, 538, 622 
Evershed, S., 406 
Excitation potential, 266 
Exclusion principle, 198 

F 

Fading, 591 
Farad, the, 12, 23, 655 
Faraday, M., 59, 185, 335 
Faraday, the, 185 
Faraday’s dark space, 290 
Faraday’s disk, 348, 413, 429 
Faraday’s laws, of electrolysis, 185 
of induction, 335, 337 
Fault location, 136 
Fermi distribution, 200 
Fermi level, 201 
Ferromagnetic materials, 403j5’. 
Ferromagnetism, 395#. 

Field (motor and generator), 421 
electric, 13 

{See also Electric field) 
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Field electromagnetic, 575 

(See also Waves, electromagnetic) 
emission, 210 
magnetic, 311, 387 

(See also Magnetic field) 

Filters, 509#. 

sections, 512 
Flashback potential, 284 
Fluorescent screens, 257 
Flux, electric, 31 
magnetic, 320 
theorem of, 646 
Fluxmeter, 361 
Focusing, electrostatic, 252 
magnetic, 303 

in mass spectrographs, 306, 308 
Foldy, L., 305, 365 
Foot candle, 213 
Force, electromagnetic, 301 
between circuits, 320 
exerted by wave on conducting sur- 
face, 578 

on magnetic dipole, 321, 386 
electrostatic, 2, 12, 28 
between charged cylinders, 42 
between charged spheres, 34 
between condenser plates, 53 
on conductors, 51, 69 
on dielectrics, 69, 72 
on electric dipole, 65 
between point charge, and conduct- 
ing plane, 35 

and conducting sphere, 36 
and dielectric slab, 74 
and point charge, 11 
Force equation, general, 307 
Forces, exchange, 396 
Forrester, A. T., 309 
Foster, D., 614 
Fourier analyses, 628 
of alternating-current waves, 169, 536 
of rectified waves, 177# 

Frank, N., 311 
Franklin, B., 2 
Frenkel, J,, 345 

Frequency of alternating-current wave, 
160 

Fresnel^s equations, 582 
Frictional electrification, 2 


G 

Galvanometer, astatic, 351 
constant, 353 

dynamic characteristics, 356 
moving coil or D^Arsonval, 352 
static characteristics, 354 
tangent, 351 
Gamma function, 169 
Gardner, M. F., 462 
Gas-conduction characteristic, 218, 273 
Gas discharge, cold-cathode, low-pres- 
sure, 289 

high-pressure, 292 
hot-cathode, low-pressure, 277 
Gas-discharge characteristic, 276 
Gas laws, applications of, 83, 195, 270 
Gaseous dielectrics, 82 
Gauss, the, 306, 655 
Gaussian surface, 18# 

Gausses theorem, 646 
applications, 17# 
for electrostatics, 16 
Gemant, A., 87 
Generator, 420 
alternating-current, 420, 432 
polyphase, 435 
direct-current, 421, 429 
compound, 428 
homopolar, 429 
series, 428 
shunt, 427 

Gibbs-Helmholtz equation, 195 
Gilbert, W., 1, 298 
Gilbert, the, 655 
Gradient of scalar field, 15, 643 
Gray, A., 329, 425 
Green, C. B., 158 
Greenes reciprocation theorem, 21 
Grid, characteristics, 234 
screen, 233 
space-charge, 234 
suppressor, 235 
triode, 223 

Grid current, effect of, on tube char- 
acteristic, 233 

Grid currents, limit imposed on amplifi- 
cation, 236, 632, 537 
Grid-glow tube, 290 
Grid leak, 541 
Griffiths, J. H. E., 381 
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Grondahlj L. 0., 215 
Ground wave, 590 
Guard rings, 25 
GuiUeiuin, E. A., 511, 524 
GuUiksen, F. H., 289 
Gurney, R., 156 
Gutmann, F., 90 

H 

Hague, B., 483 
Hall effect, 310 
Halliday, D., 371 
Hamilton, D. R., 564 
Hamiltonian, 347 
Hansell, C. W., 255, 371 
Hansen, W. W., 255, 371 
Harmonics of alternating-current wave, 
164 

Helical focusing, 303 
Henry, J., 335 
Henry, the, 310, 655 
Herold, E. W., 545, 552 
Heusler^s alloy, 406 
Heydweiller’s network, 482 
Hibbert magnetic standard, 362 
HiUier, J., 255 
Hiickel, E., 188 
Hughes, A. L., 213, 219 
Hull, G. F., 578 
Hume-Rothery, W., 94 
Hund, A., 473 
Hybrid coil, 484 
Hypernick, 405 
Hysteresis curves, 399, 400 
determination of, 401^. 

I 

Ignitron, 284 

Image, attenuation constant, 511 
impedance, 511 
phase constant, 511 
transfer constant, 511 
Images, method of, 34/. 
for dielectrics, 73/ 
for magnetic materials, 388 
Imaginary numbers, 635 
Impedance, 243, 338 
characteristic, 517 
image, 511 
iterative, 511 


Impedance, mechanical, 505 
open-circuit, 510 
reflected, 505 
short-circuit, 510 
Inclmation, 414 
Index of refraction, 580 
Induced charges, in dielectrics, 65 
Inductance, coefflcient of, calculation of, 
326 

coaxial circles, 329 
mutual, 322 
self-, 324, 330, 471 
per unit length of lines, 328 
measurement of, bridge methods, 477, 
480 

in oscillatory circuits, 468, 472, 477 
radio-frequency types, 471 
variation with frequency, 469 
Induction, 5 
coefficients of, 22 
of currents, electromagnetic, 335 
in continuous media, 339 
magnetic, 301 

Induction voltage regulator, 443 
Input resistance, 117 
Insulators, 2, 4 
Interpoles, 426 

Ion, charge-to-mass ratio, 306 
focusing, 251 
positive, 4 

Ionization, cumulative, 267 
electron impact, 265 
mestable ions, 267 
photoelectric, 265 
positive-ion impact, 267 
thermal, 265 
Ionization potential, 266 
Ionosphere, 587 
Iron, 404 
Isoperm, 405 
Isotope separation, 309 
Iterative impedance, 511 

J 

j (imaginary symbol), 635 
Jackson, L. C,, 96 
Jeans, J., 593 
Johnson, K. S., 486, 524 
Jolley, L. B. W., 176 
Jones, H , 197 
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Jordan, E. B., 307 
Joule, the, 12, 665 
Joule heating, 92, 96, 104 
Junction, 114 

K 

Ko, determination of, 348 

KeUogg, J. B, M., 872 

Kelvin, Lord, (Thomson, W.), 10, 53, 203 

Kelvin double bridge, 1^ 

Kennelly-Heaviside layer, 587 

Kerst, D. W., 363 

King, H. W. R, 609 

Kirby, 8. S., 587 

Kirchhoff's laws, 114 

Kirkpatrick, P., 255 

Kittel, C., 381 

Klystron, 561, 564 

Knipp, J, K., 564 

Kohlrausch, F., 188, 189 

Korff, S., 295 

Kuper, J. B. H., 664 

Kuasmann, A., 396 

L 

Lack, F. R., 507 
Lagrangian, 347 
Lamination, 423, 485, 442 
Lamp, characteristics, 155Jf. 
ballast, 158 
carbon, 158 

dynamic, analysis of, 172 
tungsten, 158 
Land4 factor, 868 
Langevin-Bebye formula, 84 
Langmuir, I., 266, 272, 282 
Laplace’s equation, 30 
in two dimensions, 37 
Laplacian, 648 
Lamor precession, 367 
Lawrence, E. 0., 304 
Lawson, A. W,, 91 
Lawton, W. E., 10 
Leakage conductance, 127 
Leakage inductance, 493 
Lecher wires, 520 
Length, units of, 10, 650, 655 
Lens’s law, 336 
Lindenblad, N. E., 614 


lines, 126 

capacity per unit length, 25, 42 
of current flow, 99jf. 
of force, 31 

of radiating dipole, 602 
refraction of, 69 

general theory parallel-wire and co- 
axial, 516 

as high-frequency transformers, 621 
inductance per unit length, 328 
of induction, 315 
refraction of, 388 
Linford, L. B., 219 
Liquid dielectrics, 85/. 

Liquids, conduction in, 184/. 
li^jous’ figures, 257 
Livingston, M. 8., 304 
Llewellyn, F. B., 557 
Local action, 194 
Lioeh, L., 292 
Lorentz, H. A., 600 

Lorenz method of determining the ohm, 
348 

Lowry, L. R, 614 
Lumen, 213 

M 

McArthur, E. D., 289 
Mcllwain, K., 499 
Macmillan, C., 404 
McMillan, E. M., 305 
MacMillan, W. D., 30 
McPetiie, J. 8., 614 
Magnet, 208 
permanent, 409 

Magnetic characteristics of atomic sys- 
tems, 365 

Magnetic circuit, 406/. 

Magnetic field, cl earth, 415 
in free space, 311 
in magnetic media, 383 
Magnetic forces, 298 
dipole, 317, 386 

Magnetic induction accelerator, 863 
Magnetic materials, 881 
anisotropic, 382 
simple, 886/. 

Magnetic moment, atomic, 866 
of circuit, 317 
of dipole, 385 
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Magnetic moment, of earth, 415 
Magnetic pole, 385, 386 
of earth, 415 

Magnetic potentiometer, 361, 362 
Magnetic properties of matter, 377^. 

general theory, 381 
Magnetic resonance accelerator, 304 
Magnetic scalar potential, 317, 384 
Magnetic vector potential, 315, 600 
Magnetizability, molecular, 389 
Magnetization curves, 399 
Magnetomechanical effects, 377 
Magnetometer, 414 
Bozorth, 391 

Magnetomotive force, 318 
Magnetostriction, 398, 406 
Magnetron, 308 
cavity, 561, 562 
Mason, M., 600 

Mason, W. P., 90, 501, 507, 623 
Mass, units of, 12, 650, 655 
Mass spectrometer, 306 
Matched resistances, 124 
Maxwell, J. C., 10, 30, 50, 298, 319, 344, 
572 

Maxwell, the, 361, 655 
Maxwell-Boltzmann velocity distribu- 
tion law, 268 
Mead, S. P., 599 
Mean free path, 269 
Mesh, 117 
Messkin, W. S., 396 
Metallic conduction, 92, 98, 197 
Metastable atoms, 264, 267 
Meter, thermocouple, 208 
Meter calibration with potentiometer, 
143 

Meyer, P. D., 94 
Mho, the, 100 
Michelson, A. A., 573, 575 
Microphones, carbon, 506 
condenser, 502 
piezoelectric, 501 
Miller, P. H., 91 
MiUikan oil-drop experiment, 27 
MiUman, S., 372 
Mimno, H. R., 587, 609 
Minorsky, N., 564 
Mixer tube, 236 
Mobility, electronic, 93 
ionic, 187 


Modes of oscillation, 594 
cable, 515, 597 
dominant, 598 
Modulated ^vave, 167 
amplification of, 538 
Modulation, 166 
percentage, 167 

IMolecular electric field, effective, 75 
Molecular magnetic field, effective, 389 
Monel metal, 406 
Monocyclic square, 483 
Montgomery, C. D., 599 
Moore, G. E., 371 
Morse, P. IM., 501 
Morton, G. A., 255 

Motion, of charged particles in electric 
and magnetic fields, 302 
of electrons and ions, 268 
Motional electromotive force, 336, 345 
Motors, 420 

alternating-current, induction, 448 
synchronous, 432, 436 
direct-current, 430 
series, 431 
shunt, 431 

Mott, N. F., 156, 197 
Moullin, E. B., 473 
Multivibrator, 567 
Mumetal, 369, 371, 405 
Murray loop test, 136 
Mutual inductance, 322 

N* 

Nabla, 30, 644 

Negative dynamic resistance, 235, 276, 
284, 545, 550 
Neper, 124 
Nernst, W., 192 
Neumanns formula, 322 
Neutral temperature, 206 
Neutral wire, 444 
Neutrodyne circuit, 484 
Newton, the, 12, 655 
Nicaloi, 405 
Nichols, E. F., 578 
Nix, F., 213 
Noble, H. E., 577 
Noise, Johnson, 544 
shot, 544 
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Nonlinear or nonohmic conductors, 148^. 
analytical treatment, 154, 157, 162# 
contingent, 149, 155, 171 
graphical treatment, 153#. 
intrinsic, 148, 168 
triode operation, 232 
Normal cathode fall, 276 
Nuclear induction, 369 

O 

Oersted, H. C., 298 
Oersted, the, 404, 655 
Ohm, the, 101, 651, 655 
absolute determination of, 348 
legal or international, 652 
Ohmic conductors, 93, 98, 162 
Ohm's law, 98 
Olsen, H., 501 
Onnes, Kamerlingh, 95 
Onsager, L., 188 

Oscillator, current-controUed, 550 
electron-coupled, 556 
general theory, 550#. 
graphical analysis, 558 
Hartley, 557, 558 
magnetostriction, 556 
piezoelectric, 557 
potential-controlled, 551 
simplified nonlinear theory, 564 
tank circuit consideration, 559 
tuned-grid, 557 
tuned-plate, 557 
tuned-plate timed-grid, 553, 555 
very high-frequency, 561 
Oscillatory circuits, 457# 
forced oscillations, 461 
free oscillations, 457 
general analysis, 550 
Oscillograph, cathode-ray, 255 
time axis (linear), 259 

P 

Packard, M., 371 
Paramagnetism, 392#. 

Parkins, W. E., 309 
Paschen's law, 275 
Passive network, 120 
Passive quadripole, 124 
Pearson, F., 575 
Pearson, G. L., 158 


Pease, F. G., 575 
Peek, F W. Jr., 85 
Peltier effect, 202 

Penetration of radiation into conductor, 
585, 596 

Penning, F M., 277 
Pentode, 234 

power output and distortion, 535 
Period of an alternating-current wave, 
159 

Permalloy, 398, 405 
Permeabihty, 387 
determination of, 390 
differential, 400 
effective, 400 
of free space, 301 
incremental, 400 
normal, 400 
Permendur, 405 
Perminvar, 405 
Permittivity of free space, 12 
Phanotron, 284 
characteristics, 284 

Phase, relative, of alternating-current 
waves, 161 
in L-E circuits, 338 
in L-R-C circuits, 463 
in R-C circuits, 244 
Photoconductivity, 212 
Photoelectric cell, 218 
and amplifier, 239 

Photoelectric effect, surface, 215#., 263 
volume, 265 
Photoionization, 265 
Photometric units, 213 
Photon, 212 
Photovoltaic cell, 213# 

Photronic ceU, 215 
Pierce, G, W., 556 
Piezoelectric effect, 90 
acoustic applications, 501 
circuit applications, 507 
Planck's constant, 209, 212, 217 
Plane, field due to a uniformly charged 
conducting, 19 
point charge and, 35 
Plane dielectric boundary and point 
charge, 74 

Plane surface of magnetic medium and 
magnetic dipole or current-carrying 
wire, 388 
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Plasma, 279 
Plimpton, S. J., 10 
Plug resistance box, 130 
Poisson’s equation, 30 
Polar molecules, 83 
Polarizability, molecular, 82 
Polarization, dielectric, 61^. 

electrolytic, 188 
Pole, magnetic, 384, 385, 416 
motor and generator, 422^^. 

Polyphase alternating-current waves, 434 
Positive column, 290 
Potential, coefficients of, 21 
electric scalar, 13 
magnetic scalar, 317 
magnetic vector, 315, 600 
retarded, 601 
Potentiometer, 139j^. 

Leeds and Northrup, 140 
Queen, 143 
Wolff, 143 
Pound, E. W, 371 
Power, 105 

alternating-current, 161 
dissipation in E-C circuits, 245 
output of vacuum-tube amplifiers, 
5Z5ff. 

transfer, 421 
in triode circuits, 230#. 

Power factor, in alternating-current 
circuits, 161, 463 
of dielectrics, 87, 470 
Power transfer, in alternating-current 
circuits, 470, 488 
theorem, 123 
Poynting’s vector, 577 
Practical units (see Absolute practical 
system of units) 

Pressure, radiation, 578 
Probe, in arc, 281 
Propagation constant, 517 
Propagation vector, 593 
Purcell, E. XJ., 371, 599 
Push-pull circuit, 240, 533, 537 
Pyroelectric effect, 92 

Q 

Q (circuit parameter), 460, 596 
measurement of, 467 
Quadripole, passive, 124, 510 


Quartz resonator, 507 
crystal-controlled oscillator, 556 

E 

Eabi, I. I, 371 

Eadiation, from antennas, 607ff. 
from dipole or current element, 602 
electromagnetic, 572#. 

Eadiation pressure, 578 
Eadiation resistance, 603, 606, 609 
Eamberg, E. G., 255 
Eayleigh, Lord (Strutt, E. J.), 501, 593 
Eeactance, capacitative, 244 
inductive, 339 

Eeciprocity theorem, 121, 481 
for antennas, 604 
Eecombination, in gas, 271 
spectrum, 272 
at surfaces, 271 

Eectified alternating-current waves, 
Fourier analysis of, 177# 
three-phase, 180 

Eectifier, characteristics, 152, 171, 284 
circuits, 176#. 
copper oxide, 170 
doubler, 179 
full-wave, 178 
half-wave, 178 
mercury-vapor, 284 
thermonic, 176 
thyratron-controUed, 289 
vapor, 176 

Eeflection of electromagnetic waves at 
dielectric interface, 580 
Eeflection coefficients, 518, 596 
Eefraction of electromagnetic waves at 
dielectric interface, 580 
in ionosphere, 589 
Eegeneration, 544, 548 
Eeich, H. J., 542 
Eeiman, A. L., 212 
Eelaxation oscillations, 559, 567 
Eelaxation time, 107, 159 
Reluctance, 408 
Remanent induction, 400 
Resistance, 100 
between coaxial cylinders, 103 
dynamic, 150 

negative, 235, 276, 284, 543, 545#. 
measurement of, absolute, 348 
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Resistance, measurement of, bridge meth- 
ods, 132 

in oscillatory circuits, 468 
noninductive, 469 
between parallel planes, 102 
radiation, 603, 606, 609 
semistandard, 130 
series and parallel, 115 
between spheres, 103 
standard, 129 
static or apparent, 149 
temperature eoefiBcient of, 94 
for metals, 95 
thermally sensitive, 155 
variable, 130 

variation with frequency, 469 
Resistance-inductance circuits, 337 
Resistance thermometer, 136 
Resistivity, 92, 98 
of liquids, 86 
of solid conductors, 95 
of solid dielectrics, 88 
Richardson-Dushman equation, 211 
Roberts, A., 371 
Rosa, E. B., 350 
Rotating magnetic field, 446 
Rowland, H. A., 300 

S 

Saturation, magnetic, 395 
Scalar product of vectors, 638 
Scalar quantity, 636 
Schelkunoff, S. A., 599, 609 
Schottky effect, 211 
Schumacher, E. E., 396 
Scott, K. Ii., 406 
Search coil, 361 

Secondary emission, 220, 235, 264 
as cause of instability, 651 
due to positive-ion bombardment, 264 
Seebeck effect, 202 
Seitz, F., 94, 156, 197, 311 
Selenium cell, 213 
Self-inductance, 324 
Semiconductor, 151, 155, 

Serber, R., 363 
Series analysis, 116, 486 
Series connection, 115 
Shea, T. E., 511, 524 


Sheath, space charge, electron and posi- 
tive ion, 279, 282 
Shield, electrostatic, 22 
Shunt analysis, 116, 486 
Shunt connection, 115 
Side-band frequency, 166 
Silverman, S., 544 
Skin effect, 342, 470, 585 
Skip distance, 590 
Sky wave, 590 
Slater, J. C., 94, 599 
Slichter, W. I, 425 
Slide-wire bridge, 133, 135 
Smith, H. G., 342 
Smith, L. P., 309 
Smyth, C. P., 77, 85 
Smythe, W. R., 31, 345 
Snell^s law, 581 

Solenoid, axial magnetic field, 313 
Sohd angle, 17 

Solid dielectrics, anisotropic, 89 
isotropic, 87 
Solution pressure, 192 
Sommerfeld, A., 311 
Southworth, G. C., 599 
Space charge, equation, 223 
limited current, 224 
sheath in discharge, 27Sff. 

Spark, 292 

Speakers, electromagnetic, 502 
piezoelectric, 501 
Spectrum, electromagnetic, 572 
Sphere, conducting, charged, 19 
two, 32jf. 

and point charge, 37 
in uniform field, 45 
;dielectric in uniform field, 75 
uniformly magnetized, 412 
Spooner, T., 392 
Standard cell, Weston, 140, 196 
Standard resistance, 129 
Standing waves, 520, 594 
Static machine, 6 
Steel, chrome, 404 
molybdenum, 404 
silicon, 404 
tungsten, 404 
Stemmetz, C. P., 403 
Steinmetz coelKcient, 403 
Stern-Gerlach, experiment, 371 
Stokes’s law of fall, 27 
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Stokes’s theorem, 648 
Stoner, E. C., 368, 392 
Storage battery, 196 
Strain gauge, 94 
Stratton, J., 31, 70, 345, 600 
Stuart, D. M., 587 
Sucksmith, W., 380 
Suits, C. G., 296 
Superconductivity, 95, 343 
Superposition theorem, 120, 487 
Susceptance, 462 
Susceptibility, electric, 67 
atomic, 76 
of gases, 84 
measurement of, 74 
magnetic, 387 
atomic, 389, 393 
determination of, 390 
method of Curie, 391 
tables, 392, 394 
Sykes, E. A., 623 
Symmetrical circuit element, 150 
Synchrocyclotron, 305 
Synchrotron, 306, 366 

T 

Tangent galvanometer, 351 
Tank circuit, amplifier, 541 
oscillator, 560 
Taylor, A. H., 591 
Taylor’s theorem, 627 
Temperature of electrons and positive 
ions in discharge, 277 
Terman, F. E., 499, 642, 609 
Tesla coil, 473 
Test charge, 13 
Tetrode, 233 
Thermal ionization, 266 
Thermally sensitive resistor, 156 
Thermionic emission, 208, 263 
Thermistor, 151, 168, 172#. 
Thermocouple emfs., 207 
Thermoelectric circuit, analysis of, 204 
Thermoelectric effects, 202#. 
Thermoelectric power, 206 
Thermopile, 208 
Th6venin’s theorem, 122, 488 
Thomson, G. P., 276 
Thomson, J. J., 276 
Thomson effect, 203 


Thyratron, 285 
applications, 286#. 

Thyrite, 160, 155, 170 
analysis of characteristic, 165#. 

Thne constant, 138, 338 
Tolman and Stewart, experiment of, 377 
Toroid, self-inductance of, 327 
Torque, on electric dipole in field, 64 
on magnetic dipole in field, 321 
motors, 430, 437, 451 
Torrey, H. C., 371 
Townsend discharge, 272 
analysis of, 272#. 

Transconductance, 227 
negative djmamic, 552 
Transducer, 600 
Transfer conductance, 120 
Transfer power loss, 124 
Transformer, air-core, 496 
audio-frequency resonance, 495 
connections, 443 
Scott-connected, 446 
simple power, 439, 492 
Transmission of electric power, 421 
Triboelectric series, 3 
Triboelectricity, 1 
Triode (pliotron), 226 
characteristics measurement of, 241 
graphical analysis of, 229 
power output, 531, 533, 534, 540 
Trochoidal ion paths, 308 
Trouton, P. T., 673 
Tubes of force, 31 
Tungar rectifier, 284 
Two^^limensional electrostatic problems, 
37 

Two-dimensional magnetic problems, 
328 

U 

Units, absolute practical, 11, 186, 661, 
655 

electromagnetic, 301, 386, 660, 665 
electrostatic, 10, 650, 656 
international or legal, 186, 652 
photometric, 213 

relations between quantities in differ- 
ent systems, 665 
and standards, 650 
Unstable circuits, 545 
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V 

\'alley, G,, 542 
Vance, A. W., 255 
Van de Graaf generator, 8 
Van der Pol, B , 564 
Van Yieck, J. H., 77, 85 
Van VoorMs, C. C., 266 
Vecksler, V., 305 
Vector potential, 315, 600 
Vector product, 640 

Vector relations involving nabla, 648 
components in cylindrical and spherical 
polar-coordinate systems, 649 
\'ectors, 636^. 
differentiation of, 642 
integration of, 642 
irrotational, 646 
resolution of, 638 
solenoidal, 645 
sum of, 637 
triple products of, 641 
Vedder, E. H., 289 

Velocity of electromagnetic waves, in 
dielectrics, 579 
in free space, 575 
in ionised media, 588 
on wires, 520 

Velocity selector for charged particles, 
308 

Verman, L. C., 550 
Vigoureux, P., 322, 507 
Volt, the, 13, 651, 655 
Volt box, 143 
Voltaic cell, 189#- 
practical, 195 
Voltameter, 185 
Voltmeters, 354 
electrostatic, 55 
vacuum tube, 239 
Von Hippie, A., 88 

W 

Wagner ground, 479 
Wallman, H., 542 
Watt, the, 12, 655 

Wattmeter, electrodynamometer, 326 
radio-frequency, 470 
vacuum tube, 246, 


Wave equation, 517, 574, 583, 600 
Wave guide, 596 
Wavemeter, 466 

Waves, electromagnetic, absorption of, 
585, 591 

energy transmitted by, 577 
generation of, 599 
polarization of, 576, 577, 592 
pressure exerted by, 578 
propagation of, 572#. 
in conducting media, 583#. 
in dielectrics, 579#. 
in free space, 573#. 
in ionized media, 587 
in metallic enclosures, 593 
on wires, 520 
torque carried by, 579 
transverse nature, 575 
velocity of, 518, 575, 579, 584, 588 
Webb, C., 322 
Weber, the, 302, 655 
Webster, D. L., 255 
Weston {see Standard cell) 

Wever, W., 600 
Weygandt, C. N., 564 
Wheatstone bridge, 132#. 

Wheeler, L. P., 556 
Wien, W., 345 
Wilhelm, J. 0., 342 
WiUiams, C. S., 406 
Wilmotte, R. M., 614 
Wilson, E. D., 219 
Wilson, W., 94, 156 
Wimshurst machine, 7 
Work function, 209 
Work function table, 212 

X 

X-ray tube, 223 

Y 

Young, L. B., 307 

Z 

Zavoisky, V., 371 
Zeeman effect, 368 
Zworykin, V. K., 219, 255 
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